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From the American Traveller. 
THE VICTIM OP “INNOCENT AMUSEMENTS.*' 
Elizabeth Hazlewood, was the daughter of Charles 
Hazlewood, Esq., formerly a wealthy merchant in 
the city of New York. She was brought up in the 
lap of luxury, and in the indulgence of every 
harmless pleasure. Nature conferred upon her 
beauty of person ; and education, accomplish¬ 
ments of mind. She was the flower of her fath¬ 
er’s family, and the favorite of all who knew her. 
Her disposition and manners were no less lovely 
and pleasing, than the external beauty and elegance 
of her person. There was a sweetness in her con¬ 
versation and a gentleness in her address, which 
betrayed at once the fine feelings of her heart.— 
She was free from all affectation, and apparently 
from all vanity. Though passionately fond of 
dress and appearance, she spent but comparative¬ 
ly little time at the toilet, or in the contemplation of 
her own beautiful image, as it appeared in the 
large parlor mirror. Hers was one of those “fine 
forms” upon which almost any garment sits grace¬ 
fully. Her “ native loveliness,” did not need “the 
foreign aid of ornament.” She was always dressed. 
There were times, however, when she appeared un¬ 
commonly beautiful and prepossessing. These hap. 
pened whenever she made her appearance in a ball 
room, or at a party of pleasure. On these occa¬ 
sions, all her natural ease, elegance and vivacity, 
were put in requisition ; her fair features and 
blooming countenance were lighted up with the 
of her dark blue eyes. CM it was de¬ 
lightful to see her move in the dance, or listen to 
the silver tones of her voice. Still, she never ap¬ 
peared to be proud of herself, though her friends 
were proud of her. Nor did she ever seem to be 
elated with the consciousness of her own powers, 
or to indulge the thought, that she imparted more 
pleasure than she received. Indeed, there are but 
few females so free from the propensities of the sex, 
as she was. But with all her beauty and innocence 
and accomplishments, she was comparatively ig¬ 
norant of the first knowledge, and destitute of the 
best principles—the knowledge of God, and the 
principles of religion. 

Perhaps this deficiency, however, may be justly 
attributed to the influence of early education *nd 
concurring circumstances. Her father was an 
Englishman and a protestant. But lie had always 
had a predilection for republican principles, *ind 
had taken a deep interest in the "American cause 
He left his native country soon after he was marri¬ 
ed, from dislike to the government, and embarked 
for the “ New World.” Immediately after his ar¬ 
rival in this country^ he set up as a merchant in 
New York. Here, by taking advantage of the fluc¬ 
tuations of the marketjbe in a few years acquired 
nrctzlth enough to enable him to erect tt spacious 
and superb mansion, and to live in a style agreea¬ 
ble to his taste. He was a man of spirit and en¬ 
terprise, and sustained a high and reputable charac¬ 
ter as a member of society. He pretended to be a 
great promoter of learning and polite literature, and 
was passionately fond of refined, or which he some¬ 
times proudly termed, “ innocent amusements.”— 
Nothing delighted him more than the exhibitions 
of the theatre, the dances of the ball room, and par- 
^ c. 68 P ara ^ c pleasure. Of course he and his 
^ we *e frequent attendants on these aqd oth¬ 
er scenes of a like nature. He was, in short, a 
man of money and a man of pleasure. “ His treas- 
N *J. e was °* th « earth.” Not that he was free from 
Pensions to piety. Far from it. He held a 


high rank among & class of religionists, who talk 
^nuch about charity, and sincerity. He was per¬ 
fectly willing that every one should enjoy his favor¬ 
ite “ faith,” as well as his favorite pleasures. And 
although he hated and abhorred all the advocates 
of “ the restrictive and exclusive systems,” in 
matters of politics and religion, yet he could not 
help loving and admiring tyat “ amiable” and com¬ 
plying sort "of preacners, Who follow, instead of 
leading the people. He was an advocate for 
“ boundless benevolence,” “ infinite mercy,” and 
-“ innocent amusements.” 

Of course, his daughter, of whom we havq been 
speaking, would be likely to adopt the same no¬ 
tions with her father, and to follow the dictates of 
her pure feelings, whether they might lead her to 
the theatre or the bail room. This she did. In¬ 
deed, from the time she was capable of enjoying 
the pleasures of refined society, her life had been 
nothing but a continual round of attendance on 
balls, plays and levees. She was always either 
going abroad, or expecting company at home.— 
This manner of life-exactly suited the natural tem¬ 
perament of her mind, and she pursued it with as 
much satisfaction an3 apparently as thoughtless and 
unconscious of danger, as the young fawn roams 
her native forests, or sports in the meadows. 

Thus passed away nineteen years of the short 
period of her existence here. During this time, 
she had thought but little of divine truth, and of 
coarse felt nothing of its heavenly influence.— 

[ She was now beyond all hope of recovery, a child 
of pleasure. The love 6f it had fastened on her 
heart. Besides, from the too frequent perusal of 
,tho$e fashionable books, which give such true rep- 
reseutaton of unreal life, her mind had become 
filled with romantic notions, and her lively imagi¬ 
nation dressed up every object and scene around 
her, with beauties other than their own. She 
threw & *charm around every thing. Things that 
had no beauty in the eyes of others, had much in 
here. She could admire any thing. Nor was she. 
wholly ignorant of that self-deceiving art of trans-, 
formation, which was so characteristic of the Knight 
of La Mancha. 

But in justice to one whose character was not 
«o much of her own forming as the result of circum¬ 
stances, I will as much as possible avoid specifica¬ 
tion. I will conclude with merely a brief sketch of 
the history of her remaining life, which is short 
and melancholy. 

’ Deprivation of health, occasioned by luxury of 
living and irregularity of repose, was followed by 
the partial derangement of her mind, which, like a 
bow always bent, appeared^) have lost all its youth¬ 
ful elasticity, and to act only in obedience to the 
strong impulse of passion. 

Disappointment in an affair of love, was to her 
Who had indulged extravagant hopes with regard 
to the realities of life, the last of evils. When 
this .came, (and it did come,) she gave herself whol¬ 
ly up to its melancholy influence—* 

" And like a worm in the bud. 

It sweetly fed upon her damask cheek." « 

After two years of unhappy languishment from 
the time she began to decline, much of whieh she 
spent in regret for the past, and in silefit grief, she 
died; the evident and lamented victim—of “ inno¬ 
cent amusements.” Truth. 


From the American Pastor's Journal. 

the sinner that hardens his heart. 

[ JfernisAerf by a Clergyman .] 

Several years since, the writer of this article re¬ 
sided in the town ofB — --- A , Luzerne Co. Pennsyl¬ 
vania, not far from the “ delightful Wyoming oh 


Susquehannah’s side. 1 ’ The Spirit of God had vis¬ 
ited the place before me, and still continued the 
work of conviction and conversion. In that lovely 
valley I first felt the arrows of the Almighty quiv¬ 
ering in my heart, and there, if ever, I was “ bom 
again” There I first began to pray and feel for 
the ungodly, and exhort them to repent. 

I was reaping by the side of the Susquehannab. 
Her bosom reflected the peacefulness of the skies, 
the soft breeze gently waved the tan grain, the birds 
sang sweetly in the shade of the black walnut, and 
all Beemed to say, “ Now is the accepted time, and 
the day of salvation” There was with me a 
youth, A - ■ - M —— , who was in the gall of 
bitterness and tinder the bonds of iniquity. In 
days gone by, he had been deeply convinced of 
sTn, and once indulged a hope that his iniquities 
were pardoned; but now he was without hope.— 
1 felt for him with that tenderness of heart, which I 
have seldom experienced in other cases, and desir¬ 
ed to do him good. I expressed my feelings. I 
warned him of his danger, and told him of the 
Lamb of God, whose blood cleanseth from all sin. 
He listened. There seemed to be a little waking 
up of feeling in his bosom, and an air of solemnity 
gathered upon his*brow, as he heard one, younger 
than himself, and but lately his companion in sin, 
warning him to flee from the wrath to come. He 
acknowledged the unutterable importance of' the 
things which weTe now urged upon his attention, 
and with great frankness begeit*to relate his past 
experience. It was like the experience of many a 
sinner I could name. Long ago the spirit of God 
called upon him, and he was almost persuaded to be 
a Christian. Once he stood almost upon the 
threshold of heaven. There was a time when he 
wept, and prayed, and seemed the heir of glory. 
But now, said hp # “ I am fallen; fallen,—O, how 
far!” He continued his tearful story by saying, 
“ I know that I am not a Christian now. I am a 
great sinner.—1 have quenched the Holy Spirit of 
God. If I should die as I am, I know I must be 
eternally damned; for I believe the Bible.—Yes, 

“ This fearful truth does yet remain, 

The sinner must be born again,. 

Or drink the wrath of God." 

* “You may think,” continued he,” because I am 
so careless now, I shall die unconverted. But 
it is not so. I have more thoughts about death 
than many think for. I mean to repent, before I 
.die, and become a Christian. I cannot think of 
dying as I now am; but you need not be concerned 
about me, for I mean to repent yet.” 

| I heard him through, and wept over him; for 
he would still harden his heart. I urged upon him, 
once more, the duty of immediate repentance, after 
which I ceased to talk with him on the subject of 
religion, because I perceived it distressed him ; and 
to my dying day, I shall regret it. Ob, that I had 
been more faithful! for the sequel will show the 
sudden destruction that came upon him. 

Not many days after the above conversation, 
A-M-— in company with several oth¬ 

ers, of like spirit, wa9 crossing the river to waste a 
day in sinful amusement.* They had nearly reach¬ 
ed the opposite shore, when the skiff, crowded too 
full, dipped, and they were plunged into the water. 
All but one succeeded in reaching the shore.— 

That one was the unfortunate A—- M——. 

He was.a good swimmer, superior in skill and ac¬ 
tivity to most of his companions, had the oars in 
his possession, and yet be could not reach the 
bank. Death, which he so much, dreaded, had 
come to summon him to the destinies of eternity. 
He sunk and expired. I hastened to the awful 
scene, and with much trembling helped to lift the 
dead body from its watery grave. 
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Wha$ my feelings were,’ as I looked upon the 
lifeless form of my loyt friend, and thought of the 
world of spirits 9 may be conceived by some, but 
cannot be told. He continued to manifest great 
hardness of heart until tlje hour of his death*.— 
Almost the last sentence, that was heard distinct¬ 
ly from his lips, terminated with an oath, a prayer 
to God to dcann his soul When he uttered this 
fearful sentence, doubtless, he meant to reach the 
shore. He meant to live; and this is the convinced 
sinner , who meant to repent before he died . As I 
followed him to his narrow lodgement in that beau¬ 
tiful vallqy, 

My thought! on awful aubjoots roll’d. 

Damnation and the dead.’* 

“ He, that, being often reproved, hardeneth his 
neck, shall suddenly be destroyed, antfthat without 
remedy. When they cry, peace and safety, then 
sudden destruction cometh upon them, and they 
shall not escap#.” 


BBLXGTOir. 

■■■ '■ . . .. , * - ” i _ 

THE SHOWER. 

It was a fine afternoon in September, when a 
physician in Edinburgh left home on foot, for the 
purpose of visiting a patient at some miles distance 
from town. He wa9 one of those members of the 
medical profession (and blessed be God they are in¬ 
creasing in number) who, having tasted and felt 
that the Lord is gracious, are anxious, as opportu¬ 
nity occurs,, to benefit the souls as well as the bo¬ 
dies of their fellow creatures. He had not quite 
reached the place of his destination, when he was 
overtaken by a shower of rain, so heavy and unex¬ 
pected, that he sought shelter under the first roof 
that presented itself, which was that of a little cot¬ 
tage by the way sidp. In this abode of poverty 
the utmost neatness prevailed, and the stranger re¬ 
ceived a cordial welcome. He sat down at the 
window to watch the termination of the shower, 
when one or two moans, as of a person in pain, at¬ 
tracted his attention to a concealed bed, which had 
previously escaped his notice. Humanity, min¬ 
gled with a still better feeling, induced him to ap¬ 
proach it; and he beheld on it the emaciated body 
of a female, apparently about fifty years of age, who 
had been, as he was told upon inquiry, very king un¬ 
der the rod of affliction. 

“ You are ill,” said he, “ very ill I perceive in 
body ; but I trust you know something of the con¬ 
solations of that Gospel which can make even a 
sick bed comfortable.” 

“Yes” she repHed, “I am ill; but it is the 
hand of the Lord, and let him do wfiat seemeth him 
good. I have been sixteen years in this situation, 
but I can still sing of my dear Saviour, that he is 
all my salvation and all my desire.” 

“ Thank God then,” said the physician, “ and 
take courage. Be assured that yoor light affliction, 
which » but for a moment, shall, by the good and 
gracious influence of the Holy Spirit, work out 
for you a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory .. Sixteen years of confinement and suffering 
may indeed seem long to you now, but hereafter it 
wifi appear as nothing when absorded in an eterni¬ 
ty of bliss.” 

“ Of that,” replied the invalid, “ I desire to feel 
assured; for, like the apostle, I reckon that the 
sufferings of this present time, are not worthy to be 
compared with the jlory that shall be revealed.” 

“And I have no doubt,” said the physician, 
“ that every day brings you fresh proofs that your 
God and Redeemer is faithfulness itself, and that 
every want is supplied, whether temporal or spiri¬ 
tual.” 

“Oyes!” she said, and her eyes glistened as 
she spoke, “my God has prored himself a present 
help in time of trouble. Kind friends have been 
raised op to provide me food and medicine, and 
what I value more than either, to speak to me about 
my soul. For two or three days, indeed, I hare 
been almost alone, and I was beginning to long for 
some Christian conversation, when you entered the 
house.” 

“ For that too,” observed her visiter, “ mark the 


kind hand of your heavenly Father. You longed 
for the visit of a Christian friend, and you see how 
he has brought it about. Had not that shower fall¬ 
en, or had it overtaken me a little earlier, or a little 
later than it did, I should not now have been con¬ 
versing with you.” 

‘*1 thank God for the shower,” said the invalid, 
emphatically. 

“ And I too, rejoined the physcian, “ for I re¬ 
joice .to meet, even on a sick bed, with a fellow 
traveler on the way to Zion.” 

She pressed his hand. “ A traveller to Zion !’!y 
said she, after a moment's pause, “ O that I coulcn 
always keep in view that glorious termination of my 
journey. The spirit,” she added, after a short 
pause, “ I hope and think is willing, but the flesh 
is weak.” 

“ Cling the closer, my friend, on that account to 
Him, who h$s himself experienced the weakness 
of humanity; and is thus enabled the movW' tender¬ 
ly to sympathize with those who feel the pressure 
of its many infirmities. Surely he hath borne our 
griefs and carried our sorrows; and though now 
exalted over all principalities and powers, He re¬ 
tains our human nature in union with his own.” 

The conversation was now interrupted for a 
tiraevby the paroxism of her disorder. As it sub¬ 
sided, she remarked, “ that pain is severe: but I 
bless God that he gives me patience and resignation 
to his will.” 

“Bless him too, my friend, that you can say, as 
a good man once said in similar circumstances, * I 
have pain, but it is not everlasting; I am torment¬ 
ed, but it is not in this flame. 1 ” 

The rain had been gradually diminishing, and 
the bright beams of the declining sun new shot 
across the little apartment. The Btranger rose to 
depart. “ You will pray with me, I hope, sir, be¬ 
fore you go.”, 

“And for what blessings, my friend?” 

“ That my sins may be forgiven.” 

“ And an entrance ministered unto you abund¬ 
antly into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

She clasped his hand hr hersr 


prayed ; and He who hath said that wherever two 
or three are met together in his name, there will 
he be in the midst of them, was faithful to his 
promise; for tfie invalid was comforted and refresh¬ 
ed, and her visiter resumed his walk with an eleva¬ 
tion of soul and of spirit, which constrained him to 
say, “ Blessed are the people that know the joyful 
sound; yea, blessed are the people whose God is 
the Lord.” Juvenile Mag . 


8AUHY, THE HINDOO CONVERT. 

William Taylor Money, Esq. a member of 
the British Parliament, who was formerly connected 
with the government of Bengal, was a warm friend 
to ihe American Missionaries who first visited 
Bombay.—This gentleman and his lady have dis¬ 
tinguished themselves bjr many acts of kindness 
and liberality towards our countrymen who went 
to preach the gospel to the idolatrous Hindoos; and 
on this account we feel a deeper interest in the fol¬ 
lowing pleasing anecdote related by him at a Bible 
Society meeting. * 8. 8. Mag. 

“ About three years ago, I went from Bombay to 
the Mahratfa country, forth! health of my family, 
One day, as our little girl, not three years old, was 
bvalking through agrove with a native servant,they 
approached an ancient and deserted native temple. 
The man twitting the child, stopped aside and paid 
his adorations to a stone idol, that was seated at the 
door of the temple: when he returned, the follow¬ 
ing dialogue took place between them: “ Saumy r 
what for you do that?” “ O, missy, that my God.” 
“ Your God! why, your God a stone, your God no 
can see, no can hear, no can move: my God see 
every thing; make you, make me, make every 
thing.”—We remained at that place four months. 
Skumy never failed to repair to the temple, and the 
child never failed to improve him for his idolatry. 


He became, notwithstanding, very much attached 
to her, and when he thought she was going to Eu¬ 
rope, he said to her, “ what will poor Saumy do, 
when missy go to England ? Saumy no father, no 
mother.” She instantly replied, “ Oh Saumy, if 
you will love mj God, he will be your father and 
your mother too.” The old man> with tears in his 
eyes, promised to love her God. Then said she, 
“you must learn my prayers;” and she taught 
him the Lord’s prayer, the belief, and her morning 
and evening hymns. One morning when we were 
assembled to family worship, Saumy, of his own ac¬ 
cord, quite unexpected, came into the room, took 
hia turban off his head, laid it on the floor, kneeled 
down, and audibly repeated after me the Lord’s 
prayer. From thenceforth, there was a visible 
change in his whole conduet, particularly in bis 
regard to truth. He became anxious to learn 
English, that be might read the Bible, and in a lit¬ 
tle time he accomplished the task/’ 

———————fc ————■—mmmm 
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IATH SCHOOL. 


ELLEN W-. 

My mother is quite willing that I should go to 
the Sabbath school^ Mary, and I have learned a 
lesson to repeat from my Testament, and you must 
call for me to-morrow morning as you go to school. 
I dare say there are many children go, much 
youngeT than I am, who can say their lessons bet¬ 
ter and answer more questions than I can, but I 
am only sorry that I did not go sooner, and I am 
sure I shall try to learn.” Joy filled the heart and 
sparkled in the eyes of Mary N. as she listened to 
these words of her young friend, and she gladly re¬ 
plied, “I am sure you will, dear Ellen, I have long 
wished you to go to our Sabbath school, I know 
you will be pleased, and love our teachers, they 
are so good to us, and talk to us so kindly, and 
they explain our Scripture lessons to us so that we 
can all understand them. But this is Saturday 
night, and I must leave you to look over my lesson 
once more for to-morrow.” 

It was a bright Sabbath morning in June, and 

mil pla te iiel i ij p e wwful an d "iwclyt —Rwy’# 


heart was raised in thanksgiving and praise to the 
bounteous Creator of so much beauty. And she 
felt too, that she had special reason for gratitude to 
Him who had revealed himself to her young heart, 
not only as the Preserver and Benefactor of all liv¬ 
ing things, but as the Saviour and Redeemer of 
lost, guilty man. She thought of Ellen, and she 
hastened onward to fulfil her promise of calling 
for her; but Ellen could not go to school. 

A beloved and only brother, who was some 
years older than herself, had been suddenly taken 
ill, and Ellen was seated by his sick bed, watching 
his every movement. She saw her friend but for a 
moment, and hurried back to her brother’s room, 
lest he should want any thing in her absence. She 
only said to Mary, “ I cannot go with you to-day, 
my brother is ill, and my mother has so much - to 
do, shd is not able to attend to him.” Ellen was 
but a little girl, but she was so anxious to be use¬ 
ful, that she was a great assistance to her mother, io 
her brother’s sick room. But it was not long that 
they could do any thing for him; be grew rapidly 
worse, and his fever was so high that he was all the 
time delirious. O! how deeply did Ellen then feel 
the importance of possessing that religion which 
she k new she h ad tnn fong If airy tim? Q 

In the dkfwbulJ sbe-ieave tnerroom to retire 
where she could pray in secret for her brother and 
for herself. He was not a pious boy, and Ellen 
trembled lest he should be taken away entirely up- 
prepared. And earnestly she besought the Lord to 
spare his life, and for herself that she might no 
longer put off the concerns of her 900 ), and a pre¬ 
paration for death, which now appeared to her so 
awful. She prayed that the JLord would take away 
her wicked stony heart, and give her a new heart 
'to love and fear him, and serve him all her life. 

Ellen’s brother died in a few days, and this af¬ 
fliction which she deeply deplored, was made a 
great blessing to this little girl She fell that she 
deserved nothing but punishment at the hand of the 
Digitized by VjiOOvlL 
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Lord, and that it was ofbis mercy alone that she and tender care of our Heavenly Father, extended its of Jesus Christ. He was sorry for having sin- 
not cut off. She was enabled to look to the even to the smallest concerns of His people. If ned and grieved God, and his father and mother, 
cross of the Lord Jesus Christ—to the crucified we only love Him, we may be satisfied that “all He applied to Christ for pardon, and to the great 
Son of God, for pardon for all her sins. She gave things shall work together for our good.” The joy of his soul found the forgiveness of sins, and 

her young heart to Him, and found in His love rest obedience and filial affection of Ruth also met with that God was become bis reconciled Father. He 

*%nd peace. Youth's Friend. a rich reward even in this life. To honour our was now patient under his affliction, and desirous 

HQn father and mother is the . first commandment with that others should partake of the grace of Christ. 

BENEFIT OF INSTRUCTION. promise, and God will not love and prosper diso- When asked if he wished to die, he said, “ I wish 

Th« following ia related in the Christian Register of this city, bedient children. And when we read of the kins- to live, that I may pray for my father, mother, sis- 
as an evidence of the moral influence of those religious semi- mao of Ruth redeeming the lost inheritance^ we ters, and brothers: for I fear they will not come to 
nariss. Sabbath Schools. should think with gratitude of our blessed Redeem- heaven tome.” Some time before be died, he 

A teacher in a Sabbath School in this city,—who er, who gave himself a ransom for our sins, “ who charged the whole of. the family to meet him in 
regularly questions her pupils with regard to their though he was rich, for our sakes became poor,” heaven ; and one day while with bis mother, he 
conduct during the past week, in order to be ena- even so that He had not where to lay His bead.— asked her, if her soul was happy in God; adding, 
bled to give instruction directly applicable to their Make Him then your friend, dear young reader, “if yours is not, mine is.” From the time of his 
ineed,—recently inquired of a little girl under her for though you may Hot, like Ruth, bo deprived conversion, he felt his dependance on God, and 
^care, whether she had been guilty of ill conduct in of a home on earth, yet none but Jesus can lead was very conscientous in saying his prayers. A 
^several points which were particufartzed. A neg- you to that glorious and happy home, which is little time before * he died, his soul was filled with 
ative answer was received to several questions; at *' eternal in the heavens.” [ Youth's Friend, the thoughts of Christ and heaven, and be said. 


^Jast, she was asked if she had not, in any instance, 

^indulged in anger—a fault to which the child was SUMMERFIELD PREACHING TO CHILDREN. lujah to God and the Lamb,” when he fell asleep 

peculiarly subject. Her countenance changed As for children,, says the Rev. J. N. Danforth, in Jesus. What a reproof is this to those young 

in a moment. The tears trickled down her cheeks, did ever man win their hearts, with superior grace persons who are many years older than he, and yet 
c "—and when, in a tone of kindness, the question and success ? Every clergyman who has tried it, are found sinning against God; and how encoura* 
n^vas repeated, the agitated girl faltered out, “ Yes, knows the difficulty of addressing them appro- ging to them to go to Christ for pardon, holiness, 
^jna’am, I have V' Indeed,—how did it happen 1 priately, and if be can make himself understood and heaven! James Vowles. 

“This morning my sister wanted me to hear her he thinks be has attained much. But beyond Tunbridge Weds, Eng. 1827. 

repeat her lesson before coming to school. I took this first requisite of an orator, according to Dr. 

the hook, and she began. But she could not say Biair, he hardly presumes to go._ To be eloquent, XfJLTXJMJU^ HZSTOR7. 

it well and I got angry. At last, as she made a is out of the question. But Summer field shone ■ -~ ~ —* 

mistake, I threw the book on the floor, and told here. He seemed to impart his soul to their souls OF TpE f UN - 

her I would not hear her.” But, asked the teach- —to come down from the dignity and precision of The amazing power and infinite wisdom of our 
er, do you know who saw you then? “Yes, a more elaborate style, and suit his thoughts, words great Creator, are no where more apparent than in 
ma'am,” replied the repentant girl, “ I remember and feelings to their capacities. It was, in the soft those celestial bodies, which appear perpetually roll* 
that you told me Qod always sees me, —and I pick- expressive language of Scripture, “as the. small ing over our heads. In the centre of the system, 
ed up the book again, and heard the lesson rain on the tender herb and as the showers upon called by astronomers the solar system, in which 
through.” OQF) the grass,” that his * doctrine’ then distilled from our earth moves, we behoty the sun. 

WHITE AND BLACK EQUAL. Lis lips. He announced his text—let his face re- The sun is the great fountain of light and heat, 

A correspondent of the Vermont Chronicle says, fax into one of those celestial smiles, which were and is more than a million of times bigger than the 
“ The New York Sabbath School Union held ibeir sometimes permitted to revel there—looked more globe that we inhabit. Astronomers compute it to 
anniversary on the ,6th of May, in the afternoon than benevolently round on the vast assemblage of he two millions seven hundred thousand miles incir- 
and evening. About 4 o’clock, an immense num- children (who thronged the church in Baltimore) cumference, and distant from us at least ninety-five 
her of youth and children assembled in Castle Gar- before him—seemed to feel something kindling milliotis of miles, which, as it is supposed, is aboOt 
den, with their teachers, where prayers were offer- witdin. ‘ That's a sweet text,is it not?' exclaim- four hundred times the distance of the moon. Con¬ 
ed^ an addr*a* mad©, and a number of hymns ed he by way of exordium. The effect was electri- sequently,the sun at the same distance would appear 
sweetly sung. It was very affecting to hear the cal; a thousand little/aces glittered with smiles, four hundred times greater in diamater than the 
voiced of the youth and children from one limit of instinctively reflecting as it were the expression of moon; and would more thaqjjtfill the whole of the 
the immense throng tQ the other, celebrating the that fine original that beamed before them. A moon's orbit, or the circle of the moon’s revolution 
praise of our Redeemer. I thought of another collection was to be taken up for the benefit of the round the earth. 

world ; and my heart melted within me. The Wyandot Mission. No child was to give over six Though the sun is at such an amazing distance, 
children were thrown raUf divisions, each of which cents. When the plates were handed round, they yet it is the great agent in giving life to ail the 
seemed to have their appropriate banner. The were so overloaded by the tribute of little hands, vegetable creation; and without its benign influ- 
mottoe which marked many of the banners, were that they were scarcely portable, and some of them ence, neither man or beast could exist. In its par- 
in good taste; and were striking. One I noticed, required to he unladen before they could finish tial absence, ajl nature mourns, the trees are stript 


the thoughts of Christ and heaven, and be said, 
“ I shall soon he in heaven, to join in singing halle¬ 
lujah to God and the Lamb,” when he fell asleep 


Tunbridge Weds, Eng. 1027. 


_ NATTJRAX. HISTORY. _ 

OF THE SUN. 

The amazing power and infinite wisdom of our 


around which a class of colored persons was assem- their round. 
bJed, on which was seen an individual, whose ■a.. — 
countenance was indicative of the utmost gentle¬ 
ness and benignity. One arm was thrown around =============== 

a little white child, while with the other he encour¬ 
aged a little black to approach him. The motto, Thomas 1 
which accompanied this device was; “ God is no was born in 
respecter of persons.” and died, O 


was assem- their round. . of their verdure and appear naked. Every thing 

aal, whose .. ■ .. , — that lives feels the effects. Long, dark and cold 

i 06 t gentle- bBXTTTARV. nights attend us. But as the sun again lengthens 

wn around ======= ================== == .■.i. =======.Trrz = his visits, all nature begins to look gay. The buds 

he encour- INFANT PIETY. swell, the flowers appear, the trees are clothed with 

rhe motto, ThomasVowi.es, the subjectof this brief sketch, leaves, and the fields with verdure. As it ascends 
God is no was born inJLfie city of Bath, December 24, 1816, the sky, and its rays become less oblique, the fruits 
and died, October II, 1S23: he verified m'his life are formed and ripened; the earth teems with its 


THU NU&8BRY. 


THE BOOK OF RUTH. 

Many youthful readers of the Holy Bible, have 
no doubt felt a great interest in the striking history 


and died, October II, 1S23: he verified irThis life are formed and ripened; the earth teems with its 

the willingness of Christ, still to suffer little chil- increase, and food is thus provided for man and 

dren to come unto him, and in his death the truth beast. 

contained in the following lines— The sun gives light and heat to other bodies be- 

« A flower, when oflfer’d in the bud, sides our globe. It communicates its influence to 

la no vein aacnfiee.” the five visible planets: namely, to Mercury, Ven- 

From his infancy hewasjnuch nfflictedr When us, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, which iikutbe earth. 


no doubt felt a great interest in the striking history From his infancy he was much nfflictedr When us, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, which iikutbe earth, 
of Rath the Moabitess, as recorded in that book' between fiv.e and six years of age, he was sent to perform their periodical revolutions around it ; and 
of the Old Testament, which is called by her school; his master, being religious, often took an from it the moon a !so borrows her lustre, 
n ame. T he even ts read of, took place opportunity of impressing upon Jps young scholars The ancients believed that these seven bodies 

m the days when the Judges ruled. This book is their duty to God, their need of a^avibtir, and the composed the whole solar system; but, by the in- 
very instructive, but it seems chiefly given to show willingness of Christ to save them. One day, dustry of man, and the improvement of telescopes, 
the family or descent of our Lord Jesus.Christ.— Thomas was charged with telling & lie, and the we can now reckon qp twenty-two other globes be- 
The Jews were more careful than any people in charge was proved ; his master told him the evil longing to our system; all of which are invisible 
preserving their genealogies or accounts of their of it, and said to him, “ All liars shall have their to the naked eye, and can only be seen by the aid 
different tribes and families. This they probably portion in the lake which hurneth with firp and of telescopes; but of these we shall speak more par* 
intended to be, and God so ordered tbatit should be, brimstone.” The reproof fastened upon hi£ mind, licularly hereafter. 

a means of ascertaining and making known that and when he returned borne he told his father the To our system belong also many other bodies 
the Messiah descended exactly in that line which circumstance, at the same time beseeching him called comets. Of these we know but little more 
lX J**® foretold be should do. never to tell a lie, adding, that if he lived for many than that they exist: that they make their orbits 

This is a very important proof that He is indeed years he would not. In the month .of November, round the stin, and travel to an amazing distance 
God, the only true Saviour. We should re- 1822, he was taken dangerously ill, which illness through the immeasurable regions of space, 
collect this when we. are tempted to think those terminated in his death: at the commencement of Let us admire the glory of God thus declared in 
chapters dull and tedious which are chiefly a list it, he felt himself a sinner^aud was afraid to die; the heavens; and especially adore that Almighty 
0 name 3* The history of Ruth shows us the kind he knew, although yoowg, that he needed the met- Being, who has made the sun, to ro|elbt fi day, to 
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give light and heat, and to diffuse comfort and hap* | 
piness throughout the creation.— Cold's Mag . 


GARDENING. 

And what exercise is more fit for him, who is in 
the decline of life, than that of superintending a 
well ordered garden ? What more enlivens the 
sinking mind? What more invigorates the fee- 
blc frame ? What is more conducive to a long life? 

Floriculture is peculiarly calculated for the amuse* 
ment of youth. It may teach them many impor¬ 
tant lessons. Let a piece of ground be appropria¬ 
ted to their use—to improve in such a manner, as 
their inclinations shall dictate—-to cultivate such 
plants as are pleasing to their taste; and let them 
^receive the proceeds. Let order and neatness per¬ 
vade their little plantations. Let them be instruct¬ 
ed, that nothing valuable is to be obtained or pre¬ 
served without labour, care, and attention. 

The cultivation of flowers, is an appropriate 
amusement for young ladies. It teaches neatness, 
cultivates a correct taste, and furnishes the mind 
with many pleasing ideas.—Green's Treatise. 

_ BPITORXAXi. _ 

TO OUR READERS. 

This sheet will be opened by several hundred 
young perqpns, who have before -een but few if any 
numbers of the Companion. Most of them have 
probably seen some papers, and all of them have 
heard something about it, or they would not have 
sent in their names as subscribers. But as they 
are now toybe our regular readers, it may be prop¬ 
er to tell them something of the plan on which 
our paper is conducted. 

The Companion is designed for young persons of 
all ages; from the time they have learned to read 
and understand the most simple language, till they 
become men or women. It talks with children in 
their own way; and has some articles for those 
who have acquired more knowledge, and whose 
minds have become strong and vigorous. For the 
present year, we intend to make it rather more of 
a Youth*s paper, and not so mnehr fbT Gh H d r en as 
it was hist year. s$], there will be something for 
Youths of every age, and for every grade of knowl¬ 
edge and understanding. 

The paper is intended to be religious . We mean, 
that it is to contain nothing which can be injuri¬ 
ous to the moralTor the souls of our readers; but 
that every article shall be either religious, or at 
least perfectly innocent in its character. We pub¬ 
lish pleasing narratives, anecdotes, poetry, dia¬ 
logues, biographical notices, and a great variety 
of short and instructive pieces; so that youth are 
amused and pleased in reading them. But we 
hope they may also be profited, and acquire much 
knowledge that will be useful to them in this world. 
Still, we wish them all to know, that we regard 
them as dying creatures, whose souls must be sav¬ 
ed or lost, according to the deeds done in the body. 
We wish to allure aad guide them in the ways of 
faith and virtue, that they may be saved in the day 
of the Lord Jesus. 

- Such are the character and object of the “Youth’s 
Companion. 1 ’ In this character we shall labour 
to present it weekly to our readers, hoping that those 
who now receive it for the first time will not, be 
disappointed in their expectations; and that those 
who have had it from the beginning may continue 
to .greet it as an old and valued friend. 


THE RAINY DAY. 

Little Ann had seen her parents and brothers 
and sister fitted off to meeting a great many times, 
and wished very much to go with them; but was 
denied because she was too young. When she was 
3 years and a half old, her Mother provided* her 
with proper clothes, and she went to meeting two 
Sabbaths, behaved very well and was much delight¬ 
ed. The third Sabbath was very rainy. Ann was 
told, that if it was wet at meeting time, she must 
stay at home; but if the clouds cleared away and 
the sun shone, she should go with her mamma.— 


She watched the weather very closely; but when 
the bells rang it continued to rain, and her mamma 
said, “ My dear, 1 should be very happy to take you 
with me, but it will not do, so you must be a good 
girl and stay with your brother, who is unwell.— 
Ann’s face was at once drawn into an ugly shape, 
she cried and thought she must go, she could go if 
it did rain. She was generally a very pleasant child ; 
but at this time she showed too much of a disposi¬ 
tion to have her own way. Her papa said to her, 
Ann, who sends the rain? (Ann) God. (Papa) 
Well, does not God know best when to send the 
rain? (Ann) Yes, Sir. (Papa) Is it right for 
him to send it to-day ? Ann’s little heart was strug¬ 
gling between a desire to justify her impatience, 
and a sense of the propriety of submitting t m the 
will of God ; and she said, I don’t know 1 , Sir.— 
Her papa then explained to her the benefit of the 
rain, and the goodness and wisdom of God, and 
the duty of children to submit, not only to God, 
but to the will of their parents who know what is 
best for them. Ann was quite pacified for the fore¬ 
noon ; but in the afternoon the same feelings came 
again, about going with her mamma to meeting. 
But os the rain continued, she was obliged to stay 
at home; and I am sorry to say she was not a 
very good girl. So at tea, she was denied having 
some gingerbread which was given to her sister 
and brothers. Before Ann went to bed she was 
made sensible of her wicked and disobedient con¬ 
duct, and appeared very sorry. On Monday morn¬ 
ing she said to her papa, of her own accord, that 
she hoped God would not send rain next Sabbath; 
but if he did, she knew it would be right, and she 
shoold stay at home from meeting and not cry, but 
be a good girl. 

I hope this will be it good lesson, not only to 
little Ann, but for many other children who want to 
have their own way, and fret and teaze their Mother 
to let them do what she thinks best they should 
not do. “ Children obey your parents in the Lord, 
for this is right,” is a direction of St. Paul which 
cannot be too strongly impressed on the mind&.of 
children. They should remember that every time 
they disobey their patents, iheyUygak ,tho nammnd 
of God; and that when they refuse to submit to 
what God does, they wickedly say that they know 
better than He, and thus rebel agaipst him. 

POSTB7. 

TO A GffOUP OF PLAYING CHILDREN. 
J/iugh on, while yet the rosy blush 
Of Childhood’s morning tints the skies; 

Laugh on, while yet the kindling flush 
Is on your cheeks and in your eyes; 

I would not tell, to make you grieve, 

How soon that tnirth shall pass away— 

That morning fade, and only leave 
The broad dull light of common day. 

It makes my very spirit glad 
To see your mirth and careless joys; 

And may you never be more sad 

Than you are now, my bright eyed boys! 

But I can read on every face— 

A something upon every brow, 

Which will not pass without a trace 
Of things you are not dreaming now. 

First, passions wild and 4ark and strong, 

And hopes andpowers* and feelings high_l 
Then raanhoodVtboughts, a rushing throng, 
Shall sink the cheek and dim the eye, 

And brows shall grow all pale with care, 

And lips shall writhe in scorn or pain. 

And age come on with hoary hair— 

And sadly tend to earth again. 

And cherished fancies one by one, 

Shall slowly fade from day to day*; 

And then, fjom weary sun to sun 
Ye will not have the heart to play. 

But oft amidst the shifting scene, 

You’ll smile on childhood’s thoughtless joy, 

And wish you had forever been 
A careless, laughing, happy boy. 


From the London Literary Gazette. 

BOYHOOD, 

° Oh, once again, who would not be a boy V* _Btron. 

The dreams of early youth. 

How beautiful they are—how full of joy— 

When fancy looks like truth, 

And life shews not a taint of sin’s alloy. 

When every heart appears 
The temple of high thought and noble deed— 
When our most bitter tears 
Fall o’er some ihelancholy page we read. 

The summer morn’s fresh hours, 

H er thousand woodland songs—he, glorious hues:- 
Oh! life 8 so full of flowers, 

The difficulty then is whqre to choose! 

The wonderful blue sky— 

Its cloudy palaces, its gorgeous fanes— 

* The rainbow tints which lie 
Like distant golden 6eas near purple plains,— 
These never shine again 
As once they shone upon our raptured gaze * 

The clouds which may remain 
Paint other visions than in those sweet days! 

In hours thus pure—sublime— 

Dreams we would make realities; life seems 
So changed in after-time, 

That we would wish realities were dreams! 

C. Swain. 


From the C hrietian Mirror 
HYMN.—“ Litizvq Water.” 

The Saviour, when he stooped to rest 
Beside Samaria’s well, 

Its turbid waters healed and blert, 

Like those of Zion’s hill. 

And when the sick and faint came down 
Their daily draught t’ obtain,. 

He kindly bade them taste his own 
And never thirst again. 

And thus might every earthly stream— 

Like Marah’s fountain healed— 

If visited and blessed by Him, 

The living waters jyield. _ 

And Thus might all the weary now 
That healing cup receive, 

Would they the kind Redeemer know, 

And ask what he can give. 

The sacred fount is open still, 

Its streams are flowing wide, 

And children—strangers— all who will— 

May drink the living tide. 

msoaiLAinr. _ 

The presence of God.—'< You teach,” said the 
Emperor Trajan to Rabbi Joshua, " that your God 
is every where, and boast that he resides amongst 
your nation. I should like to see him.” " God’s 
presence is indeed every where,” Replied Joshua, 
“ but he cannot be seen ; no mortal eye can behold 
his glory.” The emperor insisted. “ Well,” said 
Joshua, “ suppose we try to look first at one of his 
ambassadors?” The emperor consented. The 
Rabbi took him into the open air at noon day, and 
bid, him look at the sun in its meridian splendour. 

llETf M,d M T ™j an \“ lbe li « h ‘ dazzles roe.” 

Thou art unable, said Joshua, “ to endure the 
light of one of his creatures, and canst thou expect 
to behold the jew cnrifiBl Any nf, 

Would net such a sight annihilate thee?” 

' Hebrew Tale*. 


Pride.— People would Bever affect a haughty 
carriage, if men were sensible, that it is a certain 
indication of a little soul, and a low education 
Mean people in power are always insolent, and ex¬ 
pect to be treated with unusual respect and defer¬ 
ence. This is the most unlucky step they could 
take, as it generally produces an inquiry into their 
pretensions to respect, which are found to be as 
false as tbeir behaviour is odious. 

A new Simile .—Modesty to the female character, is like salt* 
petre to beef, imparting a blush while at preserves its purity. 
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NARRATIVE; 


/Vom the Juvenile Miscellany. 

THE DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND GIRL. 

In the city of Hartford, Connecticut, among 
other interesting institutions, is an Asylum for the 
education of the deaf and dumb. The building is 
lartre and commodious, and finely situated upon a 
commanding eminence. The present number of 
pupils is 120, who in different classes, and under 
the superintendence of several teachers, are enga* 
ged in the pursuits of knowledge. They are cheer¬ 
ful and happy, and enjoy their intercourse with 
each other, which is carried on by the language of 
signs, and the aid of the manual alphabet. It is 
peculiarly affecting to see this silent assembly offer¬ 
ing their morning and evening prayers. Many vis- 
iters have been moved to tears, by this voiceless 
communion of young hearts with their Maker. 

Among the inmates of this mansion is one who 
particularly excites the attention of strangers. She 
is entirely deaf, dumb, and blind. Her name is Ju¬ 
lia Brace; su'd she is a native of the immediate 
neighborhood of the Asylum. She is the only in¬ 
stance of so great a misfortune, of which any re¬ 
cord is extant, except one European boy by the name 
of James Mitchell, concerning whom the celebra¬ 
ted philosopher, Dugald JStewart, published an in¬ 
teresting memoir, many years since in the Edin¬ 
burgh Review. He was so irritable that few ex¬ 
periments could be tried for his benefit; but Julia 
Brace has been mild and docile, from her child- 

bood. „ , 

She was the daughter of exceedingly poor pa¬ 
rents, who had several younger children, to whom 
she was in the habit of shewing such offices of 
kindness,' as her own afflicted state admitted.— 
Notwithstanding her blindness, she early evinced 
a close observation with regard to articles of dress, 
preferring among those which were presented her 
as gifts, such as were of the finest texture. When 
the weather became cold t she would occasionally 
kneel on the floor of their humble dwelling, to 
feel whether the other children of the family were 
furnished with shoes or stockings, while she was 
without, and would express uneasiness at the con- 

trast. , . • r 

Seated on her little block, weaving strips ol 
thin bark, with pieces of leather, and thread, which 
her father in his processes of making shoes rejected, 
she amused herself by constructing for her cat, 
bonnets and Vandykes, not wholly discordant with 
the principles of taste. Notwithstanding her pe¬ 
culiar helplessness, she was occasionally left with 
the care of the young children, while her mother 
went out to the occupation of washing. It was on 
such occasions that little Julia evinced not only a 
maternal solicitude, but a skill in domestic legisla¬ 
tion, whicKcouldltot have been rationally expected. 
On one occasion she discovered that her sisters had 

broken a piece of crockery, and imitating what she 
supposed would be the discipline of their mother, 
gave the offender a blow. But placing her hand 
upon the eyes of the little girl, and ascertaining 
that she wept, she immediately took her in her 
arms, and with the most persevering tenderness 
soothed her into good humour and confidence. Her 
parents were at length relieved from the burden of 
her maintenance, by some charitable individuals 
who paid the expenses of her board with an el¬ 
derly matron, who kept a school for small children. 
Here her sagacity was continually on the stretch to 
comprehend the nature of their eimloyments, and, 
as far as possible to imitate th^in. Ohser ,? in r that a 
great part of their time was occupied with books, 


she often held one before her sightless eyes with . 
long patience. She would also spread a newspa¬ 
per for her favourite kitten, and putting her finger 
on its mouth, and perceiving that it did not move 
like those of the scholars when reading, would shake 
the little animal, to express displeasure at its indo¬ 
lence and obstinacy. These circumstances, though 
trifling in themselves, reveal a miud active amid 
all the obstacles which nature had interposed. 

But her principal solace was *n the employments 
of needle-work and knitting, which she had learn¬ 
ed at an early age to practice. She would thus 
sit absorded for hours, until it became necessary to 
urge her to that exercise which is requisite to 
health. Counterpanes beautifully made by her, of 
small pieces of calico, were repeatedly disposed of, 
to aid in the purchase of her wardrobe. And small 
portions of ber work were sent by her benefac¬ 
tors as presents into various parts of the union, to 
shew of what neatness of execution a blind girl 
was capable. 

It was occasionally the practice of gentlemen, 
who from pity or curiosity visited her, to make trial 
of her sagacity by giving her their watches and 
employing her to restore them to the right owner. 

They would change their position with regard to 
her, and each strivo to take the watch which did 
not belong to him,—but though she might at the 
same time hold two or three, neither stratagem or 
persuasion would induce her to yield either ot them, 
except to the person from whom she had received 
it. There seemed to be a principle in the tenaci¬ 
ty to which she adhered to this system pf giving 
every one his own, which may probably be resolv¬ 
ed iuto that, moral honesty which has ever formed 
a conspicuous part of her character. 1 hougn nur¬ 
tured in extreme poverty, and after her removal 
from the parental roof, in the constant habit of be¬ 
ing in contact with articles of dress or lood,whicn 
strongly tempted her desires, she has never been 
known to appropriate to herself, without permission, 
the most trifling object. In a well educated child 
this would be no remarkable virtue ; but in one 
who has had the benefit of no moral training to 
teach her to respect the rights of property, and 
whose perfect blindness must often render it dif¬ 
ficult even to define them, the incorruptible firm¬ 
ness of this innate principle is truly laudable.— 
There is also, connected with it, a delicacy of feel¬ 
ing, or scrupulousness of conscience, which ren¬ 
ders it necessary in presenting her any gift, to as¬ 
sure her repeatedly by & sign which she under¬ 
stands, that it is for her , ’ere she will consent to 
accept it. 

Continuing to become an object of increased at¬ 
tention, and her remote situation not being conven¬ 
ient for the access of strangers, application was 
made for admission into the Asylum, and permis¬ 
sion accorded by the Directors in^he summer of 
1625. After her reception into that peaceful ref¬ 
uge, some attempts were made by a benevolent in¬ 
structor to teach her the alphabet, by means of let¬ 
ters both raised above , and indented beneath a 
smooth surface. But it was in vain that she punct¬ 
ually repaired to the school-room, and daily devo¬ 
ted hour after hour to copying their forms with pins 
upon a cushion. However accurate her delinea¬ 
tions sometimes were, they conveyed no idea to the 
mind sitting in darkness. It was therefore deemed 
wiser to confine her attention to those few attain¬ 
ments, which were within ber sphere, than to open 
a warfare with Nature in those avenues which she 
had so decidedly sealed. j 

It has been observed of persons, who are depriv¬ 
ed of a particular sense, that additional quickness, 
or vigour, seem bestowed on those which remain. 


Thus blind persons are often distinguished by pecu¬ 
liar exquisiteness of touch, and the deaf and dumb 
who gain all their knowledge thrdugh the eye, con¬ 
centrate as it were, their whole souls in that chan¬ 
nel of observation. With her/ whose eye, ear, and 
tongue, are alike dead, the capabilities both pf 
touch and smell are exceedingly heightened. Es¬ 
pecially the latter seems almost to have acquired 
the properties of a new sense, and to transcend 
even the sagacity of a spaniel. Yet keeping in 
view all the aid which these limit 3d faculties have 
the power of imparting, some of the discoveries and 
exercises of her intellect are still, in a measure, un¬ 
accountable. 

As the abodes which from her earliest recollec¬ 
tion she had inhabited were circumscriljed and 
humble, it was supposed that at her first reception 
into the Asylum she wouldi testify surprize at the 
comparative spaciousness of the mansion. But she 
immediately busied herself in quietly exploring the 
size of the apartments, and the height of the stair¬ 
cases ; she even knelt, and smelled to the thresh¬ 
olds ; and now, as if by the union of a mysterious 
geometry with a powerful memory, never makes a 
false step upon a flight of stairs, or enters a wrong 
door, or mistakes her seat at the table. 

Among her various excellencies, neatness, and 
love of order are conspicuous. Her simple ward- 
rota is systematically arranged, and it is impossi¬ 
ble to displace a single article in her drawers, with¬ 
out her perceiying and restoring it. When the 
large baskets of clean linen are weekly brought 
from the laundress, she selects her own garments 
without hestitation, however widely they may be 
dispersed among the mass. If any part of her 
dress requires mending, she is prompt and skilful / 
in repairing it, and her perseverance in this branch 
of economy greatly diminishes the expense of her 
clothing. 

Since her residence at the Asylum, the donations 
of charitable visitants have been considerable in 
their amount. These ate deposited in a box with 
an inscription, and she has been made to under¬ 
stand that the contents are devoted to her benefit. 

Thhr box she frequently poises in her hand, and ex¬ 
presses pleasure when it testifies ah increase of 
weight; for she has long since ascertained that - 
money was the medium fo*- the supply of her wants, 
and attaches to it a proportionable value. 

Though her habits are peculiarly regular and 
consistent, yet occasionally some action occurs 
which it is difficult to explain. One morning, du¬ 
ring the past summer, while employed with her 
needle, Bhe found herself incommoded by the 
warmth of the sun. She arose, opened the win¬ 
dow, closed the blind, and again resumed her 
work This movement, though perfectly atwpleln 
a young child, who had seen-Ht ^performed by oth¬ 
ers, must in her case have required a more com¬ 
plex train of reasoning. How did she know that' 
the heat which she felt was caused by the sun, or 
that by interposing an opaque body she might ex* 
elude his rays? 

At the tea-table with thO whole family, on send¬ 
ing her cup to bo replenished, one was accidental¬ 
ly returned to her, which had been used by anoth¬ 
er person. This she perceived at the moment of 
taking it into her hand, and pushed it from her 
with some slight appearance of disgust, as if her 
sens© of propriety had not been regarded. TM re 
mas not the slightest difference in flic cups, and in this 
instance she seems endowed with a degree of pene¬ 
tration not possessed by those iu the full enjoyment 
of sight. 

Persons roofct' intimately acquainted with her 
habits, assert that she constantly regards the rc- 
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currence of the Sabbath, and composes herself to 
unusual quietness, as if for meditation. Her nee¬ 
dlework, from which she will not consent to be de¬ 
barred on other days, she never attempts to resort 
to; and this wholly without influence from those 
around her. Who can have impressed upon her 
benighted mind, the sacred ness of that day? and by 
what art does she, who is ignorant of all numerical 
calculation, compute without error the period of its 
rotation? A philosopher who should make this 
mysterious being his study, might find much to 
astonish him, and perhaps something to throw light 
upon the structure of the human mind. 

Before her entrance at the Asylum it was one of 
ner sources of satisfaction to be permitted to lay 
her hand upon the persons who visited her, and 
scrutinize with some minuteness their features, or 
the nature of their apparel. It seemed to consti¬ 
tute one mode of intercourse with her fellow be¬ 
ings, which was soothing to her lonely heart, and 
sometimes gave rise to degrees of admiration or dis¬ 
like, not always to be accounted for by those whose 
judgment rested on the combined evidence of all 
their senses. But since her removal to this noble 
institution, where the visits of strangers are so nu- 
merous as to cease to be a novelty, she has discon¬ 
tinued this species of attention, and is not pleased 
with any long interruption to her established sys¬ 
tem of industry. 

Julia Brace leads a life of perfect contentment, 
—and is, in this respect, both an example and re¬ 
proof to those who for trifling inconveniences in- 
dulge hi tepining, though surrounded by all the 
gifts of nature and of fortune. The genial influ¬ 
ences of spring wake her lone heart to gladness,— 
and she gathers the first flowers, and even the 
young blades of grass, and inhales their freshness 
with a delight bordering on transport. Sometimes, 
when apparently in deep thought, she is observed 
o burst into laughter, as if her associations of ideas 
were favorable not only to cheerfulness but to mirth, 
i . societ y h e r female companions at the Asy¬ 
lumiis soothing to her feelings; and their habitual 
Kind offices, the guiding of their arm in her walks, 
or the affectionate pressure of their hand, awaken 
in her demonstrations of gratitude and friendship. 
iVot long since, one qfifcfe pupils was sick,—but it 
was not supposed thatTStfd the multitude who sur¬ 
rounded her, the blind girl was conscious of the 
absence of a single individual. A physician was 
called, and the Superintendent of the female de- 
partraent, who has acquired great penetration into 
the idioms of Julia's character, and her modes of 
communication, made her understand his profes- 
sion by pressing a finger upon her pulse. She imme¬ 
diately arose, and taking his hand, led him with the 
urgent solicitude of friendship to the bedside of the i 
invalid, and placing his hand upon her pulse, dis-J 
played an affecting confidence in his powers or 
healing. As she has herself never been sick, since 
car y ®k*^ta°d> it is the more surprising that she 
should so readily comprehend the efficacy and be¬ 
nevolence of the medical profession. It would be 
easy to relate other remarkable circumstances re¬ 
specting her, but it is not desirable that this article 
should be so far extended as to fatigue the reader. 

Should any of you, roy young friends, for whose 
sake this memoir has been writteu, visit at any fu¬ 
ture time the Asylum in Hartford, and be induced 
to inquire for the deaf, dumb, and blind girl, you 
would probably find her seated with her knitting, 
or needlework, in a dress, neat, and in its plain¬ 
ness conformable to the humility of her circum¬ 
stances. There is nothing disagreeable in her 
countenance, but her eyes forever closed, cre¬ 
ate a deficiency of expression. Her complexion 
is iriir; her smile gentle and 9 weet, though of rare 
occurrence; and her person somewhat bent, when 
sitting, from her habits of fixed attention to her 
work. Many strangers have waited fora longtime 
to see her thread her needle, which is quite a mys¬ 
terious process, and never acqflpplished without 
the aid of the tongue. You will perceive, nothing 
striking or attractive in her exterior, though her 
life of uatience, industry, and contentment, has 
traced correspondent lines upon her features and 
deportment. 


My dear children, it will be difficult for you to made at the close of the cl, i. , . ¥ 
gain a correct idea of a person perfectly blind, know how to leave town withmnt ^ ' d ‘ d P ot 
deaf, and dumb, even after repeatedly, beholding words to you and as t hTs is the r.nl afw 

and you exclude this world of sound. Refrain : ho* cheerfully voudronM^ 811 ^ me f n,,cl1 to see 

wkh th Peaki |!f’ r nd y ,r a Cease W ho,d comm| Jnlon j as it was going^ound ^udT SIS l" 10 ‘u 
with the world of intelligence. Yet were it in your those penniestraveffimr off i„V. g ^‘ 1 «ould see 

cannnt motnm __ i r . i . . 


cannot picture to yourself, the utter 


You 
desolation of] 


j;T t a , -* »w auu DOW tO 

die. Iam glad to see you doing good in this wav 
. u UVIC1 wuoiduon oi] but there are a meat manv nth**• 7- v 

one, whose limited acquirements are made, at the! ffood can be dJL J wa ^ s ln W ^ 1C ^ 

” r — *.vjsi a 

olTv°h ‘? Ca P able of doing good, and if they could 
onjy be kept out of mischief it was thought to be 

doing pretty well; but the experience of X Sam 
has taught the world this lesson, that children can 
do good, and a gieat deal of good. This is not 
my opiniou merely ; I am acquainted with a great 

Zv^ C ,“’T h V u 1 had time “> tel1 the m, w^uld 
prove that what I have said is true. I will men- 

Schm? w° f f hem j A ? ,10rt tirae »fter a Sabbath 
nf was ^“ed in the city of Philadelphia, one 
of the members, a little girl, began to feel that she 
was a sinner, and the faithful warnings of her 
teacher were in a little while hopefully blest to th« 
salvation of her soul. She immediately teg, n m 
exhort and pray with the little girls of her acquaio- 
tance, and spent much time in looking up poor 
children and inviting them to the Sabbath School 
Among these were two little girls who were sisters' 
one ten, the other twelve years of age, daughter^ 
of a poor German widow. Their mother was ft first 
very unwilling they should attend, saying she d?d 
not want them to learn the English language 
she at last consented. The little girlf mfdc very 
rapid improvement, and before long they felt deep¬ 
ly their lost condition as sinners, and through the 
grace of God were hoppfully converted. They gave 

ofTI *7h " Ce 1“ C l'“ Dge ° f heart > b y * change 
° f /k the l r wa ^ and 000 wsation proved to the 
world that they had been with Jesus. The con- 

fi t !i nof *Jl e,r mother n . ow weighed heavily on their 
Trmtid was dark 


expense of such .. ^ ^ 

continual error. Never, therefore', "forgerto^be 
grateful for the talents with which you are endowed, 
f or every new idea which you add to the mental 
storehouse, praise Him who gives you with unveiled 
senses to taste thejuxury of knowledge. 

When the smile of your parents and companions 
makes your heart glad, or when you look at the 1 
right flowers and fair skiesof summer, think with 
compassion of her, who must never see the face 
oi her fellow creatures, or the beauty of earth 
and sky. When you hear the melody of music, or 
tbe kind voice of your teachers, Oh 1 strive to val¬ 
ue and improve your privileges; and while you 
pour torth all the emotions of your souls in the va¬ 
rieties of language, forget not a prayer of pity for 
her, who dwells in perpetual silence,—a prayer of 
gratitude to Him, who bath caused you to di. T er 
from her. * L H S 

Hartford, January, 1828 . 


THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 


From the Juvenile Magazine* 

A VISIT TO A SABBATH SCHOOL. 

As soon as the scholars were seated, the superin- 
tendent said, “ Before we open the scriptures, we 
will sing two verses,” which he then read. 

How preciout is tbe book divine. 

By inspiration given! 

Bright as a lamp its doetrines shine. 

. la 


, . p . .& iiuiiu was dark 

and ignorant, and her heart dreadfully hardened 
in sin. They used to read, in her bearing, tracts 
and select portions of Scripture, and then they 
rj* 0 aw »*. a ' one > and »eep and pray togethef 
i * hat God W0U J d have ™ercy on their dear mother 
Sometimes when they talked hnd read to her she 
would listen; then-she would get angry,'and 


This lamp, through ail the tedious night 
Of life, shall guide our way. 

Till we behold the clearer light 
Of 4n eiercal d*j. 

As soon as they had finished singing, the teachers 
began to instruct tbeir classes. A nuiftber of the 

visiters walked around from seat to seat, to listen! ipII ,i lom V . —. 

to the conversation of the teachers, and witness i drive* fP* '' aDd 8 °. m , et,mea she would 

their mode of instruction. 1 suppose manv of them ; „, i th °“j ? f . the r , oora - A ,oa g time the little 
were tbe parents of tbe childreXu^ h ? eard on7' ZT’ ^ « last, He 

of them tell a Sabbath School Missionary who was ve mv 7.7* “ ,d .* 0 1 j 08 ® who fove him, ‘ Seek 
Dresent. that he was 1. o.ll .7 f *^ ce ,n vain > heard their cry, and their ao-pH 

mother became a li\ ne " a ^ ed 


X , , 7 .. J wap 

present, that he was superintendent of a Sabbath 
School in New York. 

The Minister came in with the Missionary and 
when the boys saw him they all looked glad.—In 
about half an hour, the superintendent tang his lit¬ 
tle bell, which called the school to order, and eaoh 
teacher put up all the books of his class, as in fhe 


- — —''“"hiuuuuu wan men iaK- 

en up. The teachers and visiters, and almost eve¬ 
ry one of the scholars, put in something. The su¬ 
perintendent informed the visiteis, that once a 
month, (the Sabbath before the Sabbath School 
Monthly Concert,) the teachers and scholars were 
m the habit of contributing for the support of Sab¬ 
bath School missionaries. After this, he gave out 
the appointments for the week. He said that the 
singing school for the Sabbath scholars would be 
on Tuesday evening; the prayer meeting for the 
teachers and scholars on Thursday evening * and 
the Sabbath School library would be opened on 
Saturday afternoon. The superintendent then 
turned to the Sabbath School missionary, and ask¬ 
ed him to make a lew remarks to the school. 

The misyionafy began by saying, that it would 
give him much pleasure to witness the examina¬ 
tion of the boys upon the lesson ; but it would be 
impossible for him to do it, unwished to visit the 
Ladies Sabbath School. “I k*qw,” sa id he, “itj 
is one of your regulations,- tba^-remarks shall be' 


“-her became as 1 iiule child ^ata, E'K 
Jesus Atonoe, old asshe was, she became a „*»-• 
berof the same Sabbath School with her litde 
daughters. She also accompanied them to their 
social prayer meetings, and soon had a stated v «v 
er meeting in her own house. At a certain time 
when conversing with a gentleman who called * 

SGC hfir. ftllA Avrlfiimarl ih k_i_n i. . h 


morning The * (Mtaw, .b. 

- "»• *»<■ »nd ” i=iri± ssrt' ww 


would have thought it, Mr_7h af ' j' w 

children would have g° ne down to tha \ 

were under the necessity of removing fift v orsi^tv 
nyles into the country. It was painful to’ tbe chil^ 
dr r e " t0 forego theirprivileges,and to reside amonj 
strangers, where there were neither SaK 
Schools, nor preaching upon the Sabbath : but It 
seemed to be the providence of God, and they chlerl 

they arrived there, they look- 
ed about to seeif they eould do anvtrood rvl, K 

tibl^h inhabi 4 a K7 wa ® 0 wiHi “g as^sisMhem?i°e ® 
tablish.ng a Sabbath School; but they were nPl 

J*»o«uaged; they cast their burde/ upon The 
w>d he sustained them. After trying a 

$t* «»» n> •»»" SJSf 

and with much exertion collected together thirtv 
or forty children, and formed0fi|bbath School.-I 
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At first titty were laughed at and ridiculed, and 
even men and women would often come on purpose 
to disturb them. But they held on their course in 
the midst of these discouragements, and after a 
number of months it pleased God to turn the hearts 
of some of the bitterest opposers to come and join 
them. As soon as the school began to flourish, they 
went off about four miles and established another. 
They used to attend one in the morning, and the 
other in the afternoon. In a short time there were 
sixty or seventy scholars in each school. The per¬ 
severing efforts of these little girls excited such 
an interest in the surrounding country that eight 
more Sabbath Schools were soon established.— 
These young females are now living, and still have 
hearts to feel and hands to toil for Sabbath Schools. 
Now, boy8, look at this great amount of good.— 
These two little girls, with their aged mother, 
converted to God; and ten Sabbath Schools es¬ 
tablished in a region of country where there had 
never been one before. O! how many, think you, 
will rise up at last, and call that little^ girl blessed, 
who went to the house of the German widow, and 
begged and pleaded with her, till she consented 
that her little girls might attend the Sabbath School. 
What boy in this school will pattern after the exam¬ 
ple of those little girls 1” 

The Missionary then took his leave, and went 
to visit the Ladies’ Sabbath School. 


NATTTBAL HISTORY. 


THE ANT. 

In eastern countries. Ants build their nests the 
height of from six to twelve feet, which are curiously 
formed, with numerous apartments and passages, 
consisting of regular walls and ceilings; these are 
made of bits of wood, sand, earth, and gum, and' 
are usually built near some large tree and a stream 
of water. The body of the black ant is divided in¬ 
to head, breast, and belly. In its head are observ¬ 
ed its eyes, under which are two small horns, or 
feelers, each composed of twelve joints, all covered 
with very fine* silky hair Th© mouth has two 
k crooked jaws, in each of which there appears to be 
teeth. From the breast project six legs, each arm¬ 
ed with two small claws. The Ants, like the Bees,are 
divided into the three classes of males, females, and 
neutrals. The females are the largest, and the work- 
• ing tribe, or neutrals, are the smallest. The males 
and females have wings, which they sometimes lose. 

So soon as the winter is past, these insects make 
| their appearance, and the Ant-hill swarms with 
new life. On the first day they never leave .home, 
but appear running about in all directions over the 
bill, as if to examine its condition, and to observe 
vhat repairs it may require. They then go to 
work with surprising activity to set all right, and 
pas* the summer either in the employment of repair- 
ingtheir houses, or laying in a stock of food. It 
J is a very curious sight to notice the laborious man¬ 
ner in which they bring various things home. If 
they meet with any thing too heavy for one to carry, 
several will assist, some dragging, others pushing; 
and thus in time they convey it home. 

The fond attachment that Arjs have for their 
young is remarkable. In cold weather they take 
them in their months down to the bottom of their 
habitation, where they are less subject to the se¬ 
verity of the season. In a few days they remove 

! with the same care, nearer the surface, where 
may be cheered with the warm beams of the 

the slightest alarm, the Ants will sally out 
whatever disturbs them, and if they have 
to stop their enemy, they shew him no mercy, 
p, Hens, and Rats, are often stung to death by 
itudes'of these merciless insects, and their 
devoured to the bone. No anatomist in the 
d can strip a skeleton so clean as they; and 
nimal, however strong, when they have once 
h! upon him in sufficient numbers, has power 
Jsist them. 

necdote ,—In Africa, Ants are exceedingly nu- 
ous. Mr. Smith says, that durtpg his resi- 
a * Cape Coast Castle, a body of these- 


strange visitors came to the fortification. It was 
j about day-break when thte foremost part of them 
entered the chapel where some negro servants 
were sleeping. The men were quickly alarmed 
at the invasion of this Unexpected army, and pre¬ 
pared as well as they could for their defence.— 
While the foremost battalion of these insects had 
already taken possession of the place, the rear¬ 
guard was more than a quarter of a mile distant. 
The whole ground seemed alive and crawling with 
unceasing destruction. After considering a few 
minutes what was to be done, it was resolved to 
lay a large train of gun-powder along the path they 
had taken : by this means millions were blown to 
pieces, and the rear-guard perceiving the destruc¬ 
tion of their leaders, thought proper to retire back 
to their original habitation. 

Scripture References .—The few references that 
are made in Scripture to the Ant are of consider¬ 
able interest, as they convey some important in¬ 
structions. This active little insect is presented 
to our attention as a pattern of commendable saying, 
and increasing industry. Agur calls them exceed¬ 
ingly wise, and says of them, 44 The Ants are a 
people not strong, yet they prepare their meet in 
summer.”—Proverbs xxx: 25. He therefore sends 
the sluggard to them to learn wisdom, foresight, care, 
and diligence. The admirable order and harmo¬ 
ny which prevail in their society, the amazing care 
with which they lay up their food, the unweari¬ 
ed industry and activity with which they pursue 
their work, and the prompt manner in which they 
run to lend their most friendly assistance to each 
other, all afford so many striking examples to man¬ 
kind, that the Ant, though a most feeble creature 
in its nature, and most humble as it respects its 
station, is yet well worthy to be regarded as a useful 
instructer of the human race, especially that part of 
them who mispend their time in improvident spec¬ 
ulations, or wilfnl idleness, 44 Go to the Ant, thou 
sluggard, consider her ways, and be wise; which 
having no guide, overseer, or ruler, provideth her 
meat in the summer, and gathereth her food in the 
harvest.”—Proverbs vi: 6. The skill, the vigour, 
the amazing activity, which the little Ants display 
in digging under groond, in building their houses, 
in forming their apartments, in, filling their grana¬ 
ries with corn for the winter, in forming channels 
to carry off the rain, and in bringing forth their 
hidden stores that are in danger of being spoiled 
by moisture, and exposing them to dry by the sun 
and air, all afford many most useful lessons.— 
How much reason then had Solomon to point to 
its shining example as worthy of imitation, and 
how much reason also have teachers now to address 
their scholars and say, 44 Go thou and do likewise,” 
that ye may not only become learned in notion, but 
wise in practice. 

Reflections .—To l>e wise, provident, and diligent 
in tbe affairs of this life is of much importance/— 
It is better to labour advantageously, like the Ant, 
than to skip abroad and take pleasure in the sun¬ 
shine, like the Grasshopper. The former ba§ a 
store laid by to preserve its life in the winter : but 
the latter perishes when the severe weather comes. 

It is, however, of far greater importance that we 
should become wise unto salvation, through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus, and lay up durable riches 
while the season of mercy continues. We are 
commanded to 44 work out our own salvation with ] 
fear and trembling,” and thus, by the blessing of 
God, provide for a state of never-ending duration.! 


__ EBU&ION. _ 

GOD PROTECTS lilS CHILDREN. 

The foliowing occurrence was lately communi¬ 
cated to us by a valuable correspondent who is a 
most pious and aged minister of our church, and 
who writes in tlie German language. We transla¬ 
ted it as literally as possible. 

During the laid French war, the French and 
Prussian troops irifct in Lubec, and, as may be ima¬ 
gined, evinced their hostility to each otbufck^Hir- 
ing upon each other in the streets. Tbe inhabi¬ 


tants could not anticipate any thing but plunder 
and murder.—Among others, a very pious jeweller 
determined to fly to God for refuge. All his gold 
and silver articles being placed upon a table, he re¬ 
quested all the members of his family to unite with 
him in prayer. While on their knees, a French 
soldier burst open the door of the house, and stood 
still, until the jeweller closed the solemn exercis¬ 
es. He then invited the soldier to tbe table, say¬ 
ing, Sir, take of these articles whatever yon please. 
No! said the soldier, I will take nothing; but shaft 
continue with you as a guard, until we march away. 
At night a bed was offered to the soldier, but he 
declined accepting it, preferring to remain in the 
room below, in order to be ready at any moment 
for defending the jeweller against plunderers. 

The French after some d^ys withdrew. The 
soldier of conrsp joined the troops. Stationed in 
another city, he was quartered at the house of an 
intimate friend of the jeweller, to whom he related 
this occurrence, adding, I never knew what fear 
was, until I unexpectedly saw the jeweller and his 
family upon their knees praying. Such was the de¬ 
gree of terror with which I was struck, that I 
could not move from the sill of tbe door, until the 
jeweller came to me! God protects his children. 

[Evan. Lutheran Intelligencer. 


_ TH3B NTOSmtT. _ 

AN OBEDIENT BOY. 

A little Boy about seven years old, was on a visit 
to a lady, who was very fond of him. Although he 
was a great way from home, he behaved very well, 
and endeavored to do every thing that he thought 
would have pleased his parents, had they been pres¬ 
ent. 

One day at breakfast there was some hot bread 
upon the table, and it was handed to him ; but he 
refused to take it. * * * 4 Do you not like hot bread V 
said the lady. ‘Yes,’ replied he, * I am very fond 
of it.’ * Then, my dear, why do you not take some?’ 

4 Because my papa does not approve of my eating hot 
bread.’ I suppose his fathofljttttgh’t, as most peo¬ 
ple think, that hot bread iaH^holes&ne. 4 But 
your father,’ said the lady, great way off, and 
will not know whether you eat it or not. You 
may indulge yourself for once. There will be no 
harm in that.’ 4 No! I will not disobey my father 
and mother. I roust dowhat they have told me to 
do, though they are a great way off. I would not 
touch the roll, though I were sure nobody would see 
me. I myself should know it; and that would be 
sufficient.’ 

When the lady found him so resolute in doing 
what was right, she was pleased with him, ana 
commended him; and no doubt be felt much hap¬ 
pier in his own mind than if he had eaten the hot 
roll. [ Youth's Journal . 

oilTTTABY. 


PIETY IN CHILDHOOD. 

A girl about fifteen years old, who had been 
piously educated, and had learned tbe consolations 
of religion a year or two before, was attacked with 
the consumption in March 1824. Her name was 
Mary Roberts; and she* lived in the island of An- 
glcsea, (Irish sea.) 

44 At last,” says the Evangelical Magazine, ff th.e 
dreadful event, supremely welcome indeed to her¬ 
self, but inexpressibly painful to her affectionate 
but resigned and submissive parents and friends, 
arrived. Her father telling her he could not bear 
the thought of parting with her, she, with a sweet 
smile, said, 44 Papa, think what Abraham did when 
the Lord called for his only son : and you having sev¬ 
eral other children, ought to be submissive to the 
divine will.” The day before her death, when her 
father was supporting her head, she said that Christ 
was better to h6r than all the world ; and she advis¬ 
ed her sister to seek religion early, adding that the 
betf Of sickness (the difficulty of breathing and her 
cough was very painful) was a very inconvenient 
time to oecSnie religibiwfr 44 GL^apa,” continued 
ebe f 44 what , ifrl had Irt Ma— 
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Bible! But I bless God, I can say, I know in 
whom I believe, and that he is able to support me; 
and I will trust in him; yea, I would sooner die 
now than that I should recover and become wick¬ 
ed !” 

She requested her father to divide her pocket 
money between the Bible and Missionary Socie¬ 
ties, and also to distribute her tracts. On the 8th 
day of October her allotted time was completed, 
and she placidly slept in Jesus. 


BDITORZAL. 


EMOTION WEEK. 

On Election day, Caroline came running to her 
Mother with an inquiring countenance, and asked, 
“ Do tell me, Ma, what is the reason there are so 
many Ministers in Boston, on Election week. I 
thought it strange last year; but I was not old en¬ 
ough to ask you the reason ?" 

Mother.-— Sit down, my dear, and I will tell you. 
They come from all parts of the State, to consult to¬ 
gether, and to pray for the promotion of Religion. 

Caroline . —But what do they consult about—what 
do they do, that they could not do at home? 

Mother. —I fear you will not understand me, or 
will not have patience till I tell you all. 

Caroline. —O yes, Ma, I will. I do not wish to 
go on the Common, with such a rabble of folks, 
though Jane wished me to go. I had much rather 
hear you talk. 

Mother. —- Well, my dear,-! am glad you have no 
desire to be amidst such noise and confusion—and 
I will try to tell you something about the good So¬ 
cieties that Ministers are engaged in; though you 
will understand it much better when you are older. 

Caroline. — Societies, ah, that is what the good 
Ministers talked about at breakfast time, and pray¬ 
ed about so earnestly. What is a Society, and how 
many are there of them ? 

Mother. —A Society, my dear, is a number of 
persons who agree to act together to promote any 
particular object. Something like you and your 
school-mates, when they met together here last va¬ 
cation to lay out youf garden, and agreed how the 
different seeds should be sown. A1J who wished 
to speak expressed their opinions, and then you all 
agreed how it should be done. You then planted 
the seed, and the flowers Jjave come up according 
as you planted them. 

Caroline .—That must be very pleasant employ¬ 
ment, Ma; but how many of these Societies are 
there? 

Mother. —I cannot name them all to you, my 
dear—but there is the Bible Society, the Missiona¬ 
ry Society, the Tract Society, the Sabbath School 
Union, and the Prison Discipline Society. Each of 
which has a particular object in view, and does not 
interfere with the others. 

Caroline .—Indeed, Ma,is there need of so many 
Societies? Well, tell me about the first. What 
does the Bible Society do? Has not every body 
got a Bible ? 

Mother. —No, my dear, there are several hun¬ 
dred families in Massachusetts, and perhaps in 
Boston, who have no Bible; and the Society have 
got some handsomely printed,- which they mean to 
sell cheap to those who will buy, and give to those 
who are too poor to pay for them. * 

Caroline. —That is very kind. I think the 
little girls will be glad enough when they come 
to the interesting stories which we so often meet 
in the Bible. But what does the Missionary Soci¬ 
ety do ? 

Mother. —They send Missionaries or Ministers to 
preach in the towns and back settlements, where 
they havo no Minister. 

Caroline. —That reminds me of the time when 
our Pastor was sick, and had to go a journey ; how 
long a time it was, that we had no Minister to come 
and visit us—and brother was sick too, and want¬ 
ed our Pastor to come and pray with him. I think 
it must be very lonely not to have any Minister, 
even on the Sabbath. And there’s the Tract Soci¬ 
ety , Ma, what do they do ? 


Mother .—They print and distribute the Tracts 
which you are so pleased with—and establish De¬ 
positories, where people can get them convenient¬ 
ly, in the different towns. 

Caroline. —O those beautiful Tracts; I think ev¬ 
ery body would want to read them. Next to the 
Bible, I do love to read the Tracts. But, Ma, 
there’s the Sabbath School Union you mentioned. 
I want. to hear about that, for I love to go to the 
Sabbath School. 

Mother. —They send the Sabbath School Agent 
to establish Schools in Towns where there are 
none; to visit those Schools and talk with the chil¬ 
dren. They also provide Books for the Rewards 
when the Committee comes to examine the School. 

Caroline. —O ves, I remember when the Agent 
visited our School. How kind and affectionate 
he was ; what interesting accounts he gave us of 
the other Schools he had visited—and the new rules 
he recommended; how much more order we have 
in the School—how much better we can study.— 
But there is one more Society, that 1 don’t seem 
to understand at all; about Prisons —what is that, 
Ma ? 

Mother. —When wicked men commit crimes 
against the Laws, such as murder, and robbery, 
and stealing, they are tried before the Court, and 
sentenced to be confined in Prison at hard labor for 
a number of years. The Prisons have not been 
properly built; and therefore a number of these 
men have been locked up in the same room at 
night. Some of these men are more wicked than 
others, and they learn wickedness from each other, 
so that they become, worse instead of better by their 
imprisonment. Now, the Prison Discipline Society 
has been making inquiries on this subject, and 
.having found out what the causes of these evils, 
and many others in the Prisons, are, they have re¬ 
commended alterations in the manner of confining 
and employing these criminals; and they also re¬ 
commend that Bibles should be given them to read, 
and Chaplains or Ministers sent to them, to teach 
them wbat their duty is, as God commands them 
in his holy word, and ftdiat TTrCjrnra jr rt mir b e wrrrdr^ 

Caroline. —O it must be dreadful to be locked 
up with such wicked men—and to have no Bible 
and no Minister neither. But we ought to pity 
them—perhaps they did not think when they were 
committing such crimes, what their wickedness 
would bring upon them. I am glad there is a So¬ 
ciety to try to do something for them. 


MZSOBLLAinr. 


OBEDIENCE TO PARENTS. 

The Law which requires obedience to parents, is 
called 1 the first commandment with promise.’— 
Length of days and prosperity jn their future pur¬ 
suits, are engaged to those children who manifest a j 
due regard to parental authority. On the contrary, 
under the former economy, the wilful violation of j 
this commandment was punished with deatf!! The 
Jew who had an incorrigibly stubborn and rebel¬ 
lious son, was required to bring him to the eldew 
of the city, who should command the men of file 
city to stone him with stones, till he die. And 
Solomon declares that ‘the eye that mockelh at his 
father and despiseth to obey his mother, the ravens 
of the valley shall pick it out, and the young eagles 
shall eat it.’ 

— 

A Pious Thought .—“ When we contemplate 
our everlasting inheritance, it seems too iroed to be j 
true?’ This was the language of a young man, { 
preparing for the arduous ami self-denying labors 
of a missionary to India. Then he saw the ever¬ 
lasting inheritance Uifore him, only with an eye of; 
faith, and yet it appeared to him inexpressibly 
good. Bur how must it now appear to him, while 
resting from his labors and tasting the joys of his 
Lord ? [ Visitant. 

—&&&— 

Conceit .—The first degree of folly is to think 
one’s sejf wise; the next to tell others so; the 
third to despise all counsel. 


Modesty „—An impudent fellow may counterfeit 
modesty ; but a modest man can never counterfeit 
impudence. 


70BTR7. 


From the Connecticut Observer. 

THE ORPHAN CHILD. 

I love on yon green mounds to play, 

Where purple violets creep, 

For there the village children say 
That both my parents sleep. 

Bright nosegays there I often make 
With thyme and daisies fair, 

And when my throbbing temples ache 
I go and rest them there. 

When angry voices harshly chide 
And threatening words are said, 

I long to lay me by their side 
Deep in their mouldering bed. 

I bade a sportive lamb to bide 
My coming o’er the lea, 

It broke away fimd bleating cried 
“ My mother waits for me." 

“Stay, stay sweet bird !”—-on pinions strong 
It fled with dazzling breast, 

And soon I heard its matron song 
Amid its chirping nest— 

Why dost thou fade, young bud of morn 
And hide thy drooping gem ?— 

And the bud answer’d “ye have torn 
Me from my parent stem."— 

Go happy warbler to thy bower, 

White lambkin gambol free, 

I’ll ; ave this lone and wither’d flower. 

It seems to pity me.— 

Rise, mother rise!—and sooth thy child,— 
Methinks I hear her sigh, 

“ Cold clods are on my bosom pil’d. 

And darkness seals my eye."— 

Ho w can she burst th e ch ain o f fate 
By which her limbs are prestT^' - 
Dear father, rise!—and lift the weight 
That binds my mother’s breast.— 

In vain I speak,—in vain the tear 
O’er their damp couch rolls free* 

My moaning voice they surely hear 
Yet will not answer me.— 

Hark ! Hark! loud tones command me hence, 
Farewell !—I must not stay,— 

Your cherish’d smiles are my defence 
While 1 am far away.— 

But ere I go, I’ll kneel and say 
The humble prayer you taught. 

When by your side at closing day 
I breath’d my infant thought.— 

Oh ! will that Sire so great and mild 
Who on the heart doth look, 

Remember the poor orphan child 

Whom ye have both forsook!— H. 
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WILD BIRDS. 

[By the Rev. George W. Doane.] 

Wild birds, wild birds! ye rejoice mine eye. 

For ye tell that the rose-wreathed Sprn^j is'~nigk 
And your warblingsT&ITdil mycliar luetLeiir 
Like the wafted notes of some happier sphere. 
Where all beneath, around, above, 4 * 

Is breathing of peace, and joy, and love. 

Wild birds! ye come in the year’s young prime. 
That “ greenset spot" on the waste of time • * 

And when, in the bloom of our summer bowers 
Ye have sported away the sunny hours. 

It is but to lift the light wing, and away ! 

To a mihier clime, and a brighter day. 

So, from the clouds of earth and time. 

Be it ours to pass to that better clime. 

Where night never gathers, and storms never bligh' 
For God and the Lamb are its joy and light— 
Who, from tfiat boi^nxof boundless bliss 
Widuid r^ut^ wild birds! to a world like this ? 
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DZALOdUB. 


From the Albany Christian Antidote. 
THE SERGEANT AND HIS PIPE. 


“ My days are consumed like smoke ; (Psa. cii: 
3.) they are j>assed away as the eagle that hasteth 
to his prey. (Job ix: 25, 26.) Such were the days 
of my childhood ! such were the days of my youth, 
and of my manhood what will my latter years be ? 
Yes, it is written, the heavens shall vanish away 
like smoke, and the earth shall wax old like a gar¬ 
ment, and they that dwell therein shall die in like 
manner ; but the salvation of the Lord shall be for¬ 
ever, and his righteousness shall tfot be abolished. 
(Isa. li: 6.”) 

Such were the reflections of old Sergeant Eustace 
while he quietly smoked his pipe at the door of his 
little cottage. He was an invalid soldier^ and now 
lived in the village where he was born. His little 
pension sufficed his wants, for he restricted himself 
to the necessaries of life, with the exception of his 
pipe; a bad habit which he had taken up many 
years before, and though he had several times de¬ 
termined to leave it off, he had not yet done so. 

“ So you are smoking your pipe, Sergeant;” said 
Julian, a farmer’s lad, who was passing on his way 
to the field. 

11 There will soon be an end of my smoking," 
said the veteran. 

“ What, is your tobacco almost gone V* asked 
Julian, who did not understand what the Sergeant 
meant: " you need not care about that, there is 

plwitjr at th* ohop olooo and thoy aro not afraid 

to trust you.” 

Sergeant. I do not know, Julian, whether you 
can tell where it is written—When the almond 
tree shall flourish and the silver cord be loosed, and 
the golden bowl broken, and the pitcher broken 
at the fountain, and the wheel broken at the 
cistern: then man goetb to his long home, then 
shall the dust return to the earth as it was. (See 
Ecc. xii: 5, 6, 7.) v 

Julian. (smilingJ J know no more about it, 
Sergeant, than if you talked Latin; and I would 
much rather hear a good song, for I don’t under¬ 
stand you. 

S. Sit down a minute, and I will explain it 
while I finish my pipe. Do you see that smoke 
how it goes upwards and disappears, but when it 
came out of the pipe it seemed quite thick ? My 
good lad, this reminds me of what you are, and 
that shews me what I am become* Do you under* 
stand me? 

J. (still smiling) One can make out what 
you mean witbont being a conjurer. You mean 
that I am young and strong, while you are old and 
weak. Is not that your meaning, Sergeant? 

8 Do you not see also that the firegets lower 
«*»d tower in the bowl of the pipe while I am smok- 
tag, and that the tobacco is nearly burnt away ? 
Do you not suppose it will be all burnt out very 
soon? 3 

I am not a philosopher, but I understand 
you. Do you not mean to giro me a piece of ad- 
Vlc ®« and tell me that I shall not always be so gay 
and so merry as I am at present ? 

8. Look, now; see what remains in the bowl ; 
only a few ashes, my lad—nothing else. Now tell 
*ne what is become of the smoke which gave me 
and which you seemed to hare no objec- 

Ah > well; every thing m its turn— 


Youth i thi aeuon made for pleasure; -v . 
for wisdom, care, aqd leisure.” " 


***** 


S. But which is best, pleasure or wisdom? 

J. Each in its turn, Sergeant. But I must go 
to work; good bye. 

S. (talcing hold of his frock.) Stop a minute, 
Julian, I wish to say a few words more; I once 
was young and strong as you now are, and perhaps 
even more fond of idle mirth. I wasted my first 
precious years in ignorance, and the next in folly. 
Those that came alter brought pain and suffering; 
and yet I am now happier, more contented, more 
joyful and full of hope than when I was five and 
twenty, and went to the wars without care, thinking 
that perhaps I might one day be a captain. Now, 
my lad, can you tell me what it is gives me this 
happiness, this joy, and this good hope? 

J. (hesitating a little.) I don’t know; perhaps 
you like living at your ease and smoking your 
pipe, without having any one to* trouble you, or 
having to work. ' 

S. Then'I suppose you don’t like being set to 
work, and kept bard at it all day; perhaps you think 
you should be quite happy if you were idle or 
playing with your companions ? 

J. Why, what harm would there be in it ? 

S. Yes, there is harm in it, (/"you never think 
of what is to happen afterwards, and go on just as 
if the fire would never burn out. But Julian, when 
all the smoke has disappeared, and you have noth¬ 
ing in your memory, or in your heart, but a few 
worthless ashes; I mean the mere recollection of 
past pleasures; how shall you feel then? 

J. Why you told me that now when your youth¬ 
ful days are all gone you are quite happy and con¬ 
tented, and even full of hope. Why may not I feel 
the same when I come to yoUr age ? 

8, 1 shall go to bed to-night to rest myself.— 

Do you mean to wait till you are my age before you 
do so ? 

J. What a question! Is there any need to be 
old before we rest ourselves, when we may do so 
now? 

S. And why should you wait till you are old, 
before you seek rest for your soul, when you may 
have it now? 

J. Do you think that my soul is uneasy or un¬ 
comfortable? 

S. Suppose, Julian, that your coffin was yon¬ 
der, and you were certain you should be put into it 
and become a prey to the worms before three days 
were passed, should you feel quite easy and care¬ 
less about it? Come speak the truth. Do you 
think you should be as happy and as calm as I am, 
who know that at most l have not many days to 
live in this world ? 

J. (sitting down.) What you speak of, is a se¬ 
rious affair, and I must confess I have not thought 
about it so much as I should have done. 

S. Have you ever thought about it? Tell me, 
my lad, when did you think about dying, or the 
day of judgment, and the salvation of your soul? 

(slowly, mid looking at the ground.) The 
last.time I was ill; it was six weeks ago; I do as¬ 
sure you I thought very seriously about it then. 

S. What did you think about it? Did you 
think it was all nonsense, and would you rather 
have listened to a song than to the truths which 
startled you just now ? 

J. Well, Sergeant, I will confess to you that I 
was wrong to speak to you as I did a little while 
ago, and, in reality, I am not quite so much inclin¬ 
ed to trifle about these things as I may seem to be. 
S. Now tell me truly, Julian; do you sometimes 
link about theLor dJesus Christ, the Son of God, 

il am saying, and I believe 
that he ^ sometimes even while I 





am at work, all at once thoughts about him come 
into my heart; and my mother whom I have talked 
to about it, tells me that he calls me to come to him. 

S. So it was with me; and how long did I re¬ 
sist his voice! Ah, if he had not been all-powerful, 
and if his mercy had not indeed been long-suffer¬ 
ing, I should have still remained in the same hard¬ 
ness of heart and misery ! 

J. (taking the Sergeant*s hand.) Is not he able 
also to deliver me; and may not his mercy towards 
me be as great as towards you ? 

S. Yes, Julian ; if you seek him with all your 
heart you will find him, perhaps Tiefore you get to 
your plough, for he is always near. He is in our 
paths, in the fields, in the stable, and at the mill; 
as well as in the church and in your chamber.— 
Go, my lad, be of good courage. Remember your 
Creator in the days of your youth; think upon the 
Son of God, our almighty and merciful Saviour, be¬ 
fore the fire of your life is consumed away and your 
years have vanished like smoke. P, E. 


* RBLiaiON. 


To the Editors of tAc Youth's Companion. 
Gentlemen,— The following letter was written to a girl of 
less than 12years, with whom I became acquainted on a visit, 
and who exhibited moat cheering ovidence of piety. If you 
think its publication might prove beneficial to young Chris¬ 
tians, it is at your disposal. B. 

Andover ,-. 

My Dear Young Friend,—I have known you but 
a short time, but my interest in you is such that I 
desire to present you with Baxter’s Saint’s Everlast¬ 
ing Rest, a most exceilen^pok and one which 
will, I hope, be of great to you. 

I always feel a deeper interest in young than in 
old Christians. My acquaintance with you has led 
me to feel a deep interest in your welfare, especial¬ 
ly in that of your immortal soul. I trust you do 
love the Saviour more than all things else; but, 
should your life be spared, you will not be without 
many trials and temptations from the world , the flesh 
and the devil; and you have to fight evqry step of 
the way to heaven. You will often be cast down, 
often foiled, and often be almost without hope,— 
But you will ever find the blessed Saviour near to 
help you, and though you fall, yet shall yotf rise 
again. I would not have you think from what I 
have said, (as many do) that you are not to set your 
standard of Christian attainment high, because so 
few, ever do attain to a high degree of holiness. 

The very reason why they do not, is because they 
do not strive for it. No one will ever become an 
eminent Christian without earnestly striving for it. 
Do not make others’ attainments in piety, a rule for 
yourself. Look only at the example of Jesus Christ 
and his apostles. Think not for a moment that 
you are so young that it is not to be expected that you 
should be eminent in piety; for most of those who 
have shone brightest, in this dark world, as holy 
Christens, became pious in early life, and left the 
things that were behind and pressed toward holiness 
and heaven. Look abroad into the wo»ld and see 
what our blessed God is doing, and hear the loud 
call for help, and then resolve in the strength of 
the Lord that you will not stand idle, but that your 
players, your influence, your efforts, your whole 
soul ajnd bofly, shall be devoted to the advancement 
of his dear cause. 

It will be impossible to do much for God if your 
own soul is not in a proper frame. Therefore 
you must be weaned fromtheworld, have your con¬ 
versation in heaven, and your bfe a journey thith¬ 
er. Think much hf Eternity—of Death, and the 
worth of the unmoral soul.—This will enable you 
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to view the things of time as they really are, trifles 
—refreshments on the road—helps on our journey. 
Above all, let your soul rise often to heaven, in 
meditation and prayer,—and be with God and the 
Saviour and with holy angels and the spirits of the 
just made perfect.—Walk those golden streets, 
mingle in the holy throng, and join in the everlast¬ 
ing anthem. In this way yop will be enabled to 
get the victory over the world and over the fear 
of Death. I know of no book next to the Bible so 
well calculated to help yon in these meditations as 
the one I send you; let me entreat you to read it 
often. A portion of it every day with your Bible 
and prayer, will enable you to go through the day 
with a savour of divine things in your soul. The 
troubles of life will appear as trifles, time will seem 
short and heaven near. 

I have unconsciously written a long letter. 1 
hope it has been done with a desire to do your soul 
good ; and if it should have this effect, I shall 
bless God. May the God of all grace keep your 
heart and soul through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Your affectionate friend,- 


_ THfl SABBATH gOHOOL. _ 

From the Juvenile Magazine . | 

THE SABBATH SCHOOL IN WALES. 

It has always given great delight to the writer of 
this article, to see the blessed fruits of Sabbath j 
School instruction, as they are sometimes exhibi -1 
ted in the lives of children, and in.the reformation j 
of communities. In the island of Great Britian, 
which has been emphatically styled “ the land of 
Sabbath Schools many striking instances have 
occurred, calculated to cheer and to animate all who 
are engaged in this glorious causa One of these 
instances was recently related to me, and it is of 
such an interesting nature, that I cannot withhold it 
from the readers of the Juvenile Magazine. 

In a large town in Wales, lived a gentleman of 
great wealth, who employed a carpenter from a 
distant place to build him a house. In this town 
there was rarely any peaching of the gospel, nor 
other religious priv&ges. The carpenter was a 
Christian. In chilcfffiB^ he had been instructed 
in the Sabbath School, and in latter years had been 
a teacher. Casting his eye over this community, 
his strong desire was to do them good. In imita¬ 
tion of the illustrious founder of Sabbath Schools, 
he resolved to “ try,” looking to God for assis¬ 
tance. He set up a school on the Sabbath; invi¬ 
ted the children to attend; and in a short time had 
a large number collected together. Some men, 
whom he employed as labourers, cheerfully gave 
their assistance. For three years the school was 
continued without any extraordinary appearances 
of usefulness. The children were generally atten¬ 
tive to their lessons; “ they took fast hold of in¬ 
struction and during this time had committed to 
memory a good portion of the holy scriptures.— 
That seed the Lord was pleased to Water with his 
gface. After about three years, a revival commenc¬ 
ed in the school, and thirty of the children gone 
evidence of a change of heart. 

Here might we stop, and let our bosoms over¬ 
flow with gratitude. But this is not the end. Tbe 
carpenter was occupied upon his building ten years; 
during which time a Church of fifty members was 
formed , a majority of whim were from the S. School. 

This account was given to the writer by the car¬ 
penter himself, who now resides in this country. 
Since'he left Wales he has learned that by the 
means of this Sabbath School and church, four 
other churches have been formed in its immediate 
neighbourhood , and that they how all enjoy the ordi¬ 
nances of the gospel. 

The carpenter lately visited the school under my 
charge; of.this school, his son, a lad of about fifr 
teen years of age, has been a member, and here, 
^ve trust, he has been converted to God. . He has it 
in view to prepare for the sacred ministry. 

Let us all be encouraged by these interesting 
facts. “ Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou 
shalt find it after many days.” 


OBXTT7RR Y . 


From the Christian Watchman . 

HAPPY DEATH OF A SABBATH SCHOLAR. 

Sarah P. West was about eight years of age. 
She was naturally a lively and active girl; much 
attached to her book and very fond of her school. 
She regularly attended meeting for several years, 
and the instructions of the Sabbath School, and 
was among the most interesting and promising* 
During the last summer, she was prevented by a 
very painful sickness, which she bore with much 
patience. Her time was generally employed in 
reading the Bible, tracts and other religious books. 

After she was confined to her cradle, she seem¬ 
ed not disposed to converse on religious subjects, 
though on account of her cough, conversation was 
often difficult. Her Pastor visited her several 
times during her sickness and prayed with her.— 
And on one occasion, in order to ascertain the 
state of her feelings, he asked her, if she wished 
him to pray with her; but she made no reply : 
and several succeeding visits found her in the same 
situation. 

But about a fortnight before her death, there 
was a great alteration in her mind. She expres¬ 
sed a wish to have her pastor come and pray with 
her; seemed to be sensible that she should not live 
long; spoke freely on the subject of death and an¬ 
other world, and said, that she wanted to die and go 
to heaven and see her dear mother. She said that 
she loved all good Christians, and expressed her 
love by an affectionate kiss. When her pastor vis¬ 
ited her again, he found* her in this happy frame 
of mind; and her love to him was repeatedly expres¬ 
sed, as she lay in the cradle. ' 

He said, my dear, we are all sinners, little chil¬ 
dren as well as others. She immediately replied, 
I know it. He directed her to pray to God to for¬ 
give her sins; she answered, I do. He then knelt 
down by the side of her cradle, and prayed that 
she might be prepared for death ‘and a better world. 
One of the_petition8 was, that ,she might lave thu 
blessed Jesus. She immediately spake out with an 
audible voice, and said with emphagte, I do love 
him. This was an evidence that she was attentive, 
and that she understood the prayer. 

Her mind was in such a happy frame, that she 
would often sing some pious hymn; apparently 
with much feeling, and in a manner deeply inter¬ 
esting to those who were present to witness the 
scene. She expostulated with her m mother-in-law, 
and urged her affectionately to attend to the con¬ 
cerns of her soul; and toot live in tHe neglect of 
the duties of religion. 

A few days brought her to tbe closing scene.— 
In the midst of the agonies of death, she said; I 
did not think that it was such a bard thing to die ; 
and desired her father to give her something to 
make her die quick. She desired her mother-in- 
law to lay her well in the coffin. After suffering 
considerably for a few hours, 6he yieldedup her 
spirit, on Sabbath evening, January 27, 1828. 

Her . mind seemed to have been composed dur¬ 
ing her sickness and to have attained a maturity 
beyond her yean. She seemed evidently to have 
experienced a great change in her feelings; and 
in her was fulfilled the prediction, “ Out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings thou bast perfected 
praise.” On the following Sabbath a funeral ser¬ 
mon was ^delivered before the scholars of the Sab¬ 
bath School. 

We have often heard and read of such early 
con versions, but seldom have witnessed them.— 
It is impossible to tell how early serious impressions 
may be made on tbe. infant mind. And when 
children have been taken away by death, it is pleas¬ 
ant to reflect, that they have had proper religious 
instructions; that they have been taught to pray,r 
and that many prayers have been offered for them. 

This instance affords additional evidence of the 
advantages of the Sabbath School; as it was there, 
no doubt, she received some of her religious impres¬ 
sions. It cannot be doubted* that we shell see mul¬ 


titudes of children in the heavenly world, who 
have received saving benefit from attending the in¬ 
structions of the Sabbath Schools. 

Hallowed , 3fe. May 1, 1828. 


THB TOXXaST. 


TIGHT DRESSING. 

In the course of a lecture on the structure and 
functions of the human frame, recently delivered 
at the Bristol Institution by Mr. Estlin,that gentle¬ 
man, after exhibiting in an animal the natural sit¬ 
uation 1 of the viscera contained within the trunk of 
the body, referred his audience to the skeleton, for 
the purpose of showing how pa^ily and bow injuri¬ 
ously any tight dress round the body must affect the 
important organs within. If the ribs are prevented 
from freely expanding during respiration by any 
external pressure, shortness of breath on the slight¬ 
est exertion, and palpitation of the heart, are the 
consequence. Any thing tight below the ribs on 
the part called the waist, is still more injurious, as 
there no bony protection exists for the delicate or¬ 
gans within. A great mistake, he observed, seems 
to exist as to a natural form of a body at this part, 
it being usually supposed that the disproportion be¬ 
tween the circumference of the chest and the waist 
is far greater than it really is; he recommended 
his audience to study Baily’s beautiful statue of 
Eve, in the institution, for juster ideas of the pro¬ 
portions of the human frame. 

A frightful train of stomach and pulmonary com¬ 
plaints are the effects of the mode of tight dressing 
of the present day; and though to the customs of 
society a degree of deference is due, he was convinc¬ 
ed that good sense enough exists to allow of any 
who wished it, to pay a sufficient attention to dress, 
without incurring the charge of singularity or affec¬ 
tation on the one hand, or injuring health on the 
other.—A little anatomical figure, he thought, 
would be a good appendage to the toilet, it would 
lead the votary of fashion to imagine that the heart 
was praying for room to palpitate; the lungs for 
liberty to perform their important office of nurifv- 
mg lU c-tw uo o rine siu iii sciPwuuia supplicate lo t 
space to exercise its necessary functions of diges¬ 
tion ; and the thousands of absorbing vessels in the 
intestines would entreat the destructive pressure 
might not disable them from their indispensable du¬ 
ty of extracting nutriment from the food ; and car¬ 
rying life and strength, and energy to every.part of 
the system.— Eng. paper. 


XFR.TT7RR.Ia HISTORY. 


THE TURTLE DOVE. 

The Turtle Dove is the most shy of all Pigeons* 
and is easily known from the rest by the brightness 
of its eyes, and the beautiful crimson colour that 
surrounds its eye-lids. Its bill also is longer, and 
its neck rather thinner, than those of other pigeons. 
It measures from the tip of the bill to the end of 
the tail about twelve inches. The feathers on the 
top of the head and back are ash-coloured, mixed 
with olive.' The forehead is white, and there is 
on each side of the neck a spot of blaek feathers 
curiously tipt with. white. Tbef breast is of a light 
purplish red, the extremity of each feather is yel¬ 
low, the sides and inner covers of the wings are 
bluish, and. underneath the hodjui*while.,, jThe 
quill feathers of the wings are dusky brown, and 
tbe tail has two in the middle of the same colour, 
and the rest are black with delicate white edges. The 
invariable affection and constancy of Turtle Dovea 
are proverbial^ and calculated to bring to the mind 
many pleasing recollections. Nothing can express 
the sensations which are excited in a feeling mind 
by their tender and plaintive notes in the grove on 
a spring evening. 

There are many. other kinds of pigeons, the 
chief of which are the Stock-Dove, the Powter, the 
Dragoon, the Tumbler, and the Carrier; the latter 
obtained its name from being employed te carry let— 
ters and small parcels from one place to another. 

Aygcdote^rfAfTnrtlo Dove* durpg- the absence 
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ofits mate, having been killed by a dog, the sorrow 
ful survivor, after having searched in vain all places 
where he might have expected to find her, came, 
and in a melancholy manner perched himself upon 
the feeding place, waiting patiently for her to return 
there for food 1 bat after two days of unavailing ex¬ 
pectation, he, by voluntary abstinence, pined and 
died on the spot 

scripture References. —Frequent mention is made 
of the Dove in the sacred volume, and its flight is 
particularly noticed. The first instance we have 
of this is when Noah was desirous of ascertaining 
if the waters ofthe deluge were assuaged, and hav¬ 
ing probably been disappointed by the Raven, he 
selected the Dove as more likely to afford him sat¬ 
isfaction, on account of its being a bird that was in 
the habit of flying about a long time duriug the day, 
and returning in the eveumg. “Noah also sent forth 
a Dove from him to see if the waters were abated 
from off the face of tbe ground; but the Dove tound 
no rest for the sole of her foot, and she returned unto 
hitn into the ark/’—Genesis viii: b, 9. By this Noah 
knew that the waters were still upon the earth.—* 
“ And he staid yet other seven days, and again he 
sent forth the Dove out of the ark, and the Dove 
came in to him in the evening; and, lo, in her 
mouth was an olive leaf plucked off; so Noah 
knew that the waters were abated from off the 
earth. And he stayed yet other seven days; and 
sent forth the Dove; which returned not again un 
to him any more.”—Verses 10,11. 

The Psalmist, in allusion to long excursions of this 
tender and interesting bird, appeared envious ofits 
flight, and said, “ O that 1 had wings like a Dove, 
for then woold I fly away and be at rest. Lo, then 
‘ would I wander afar off.”—Psalm lv: 6, 7. His 
constrained intercourse with the society of evil-doers, 
was what he lamented, and desired to avoid, as be¬ 
ing unsuited to his pious feelings & personal safety. 

When contemplating the weakness of Israel, and 
their liability of enduring the oppression of their 
enemies, David prays for his people in language 
that was calculated to remind the Almighty of his 
former tenderness towards them. “ O deliver not 
tfie soul of thy Turtle Dove unto the multitude of 
the wicked; forget not the congregation of thy poor 
for ever.”—Psalm lxxiv: 19. 

The Dove has always been considered as one 
of the most interesting objects in nature. The 
shining of its feathers, the brightness of its eyes, 
the meekness of its look, the excellence of its dis¬ 
position, and the purity of its mannere, have been 
admired by writers in all ages. The allusions of 
the inspired Psalmist to tbe silvery whiteness of 
her wings, and the rich golden hues with which 
she is adorned, are exceeding bold and beautiful. 
“ Though ye have lien among the pots, yet shall 
ye be as the wings of a Dove covered with silver, 
and her feathers with yellow gold.”—Ps. Ixviii: 13. 

The surprising brightness of the Dove's eyes, 
and the chastity of her look, are selected by the 
Spirit of God to represent the peaoefulness, purity, 
and the heavenly mindedness of a true believer.— 
“ Behold thou art fair, my love, thoo hast Dove's 
eyes.”—Solomon's Song, i: 15. This loveliness 
the believer receives from Christ, whose surpassing 
excellencies are referred to in similar language.— 
u His eyes are as the eyes of Doves by the rivers of 
waters* washed with milk and fitly set.”—Solomon’s 
Song .v: 12. The strong endearments existing be¬ 
tween the Redeemer and his chnrch are further 
expressed in the following affectionate address: “ O 
my Dove, thatdwellest in the clefts of the rocks, in 
the secret places of the stairs, let me see thy coun¬ 
tenance, let me hear thy voice, for sweet is thy 
voice, and thy countenance is comely.”—S.S. ti: 14. 
The manners of the Dove are as engaging as 

her form is elegant and her plumage beautiful._ 

She is selected as an emblem of simplicity, gentle¬ 
ness, and constancy. Our blessed Saviour refers 
with striking effect to her amiable temper, and pro¬ 
poses it as a pattern to bis disciples; “ Be ye wise 

s^pents, and harmless as Doves.”—Matthew 
x: 16. Wisdom without simplicity may degenerate 
jnto canning: and simplicity wkhont wisdom may* 
become silliness; but wisdom combmai ’wnRshn- 


plicity forms tbe true excellence of the Christian 
character. The ten tribes of Israel were represent¬ 
ed as having been far below that standard, for in¬ 
stead of returning to the Lord their God, and seeking 
him, they foolishly called to £gypt ana Assyria for 
pelp, therefore says tbe prophet, “ Ephraim also iq 
like a silly Dove without heart.”—Rosea vii: 11.— 
Their conduct in this respect resembled that of a 
Dove flying to a net for protection instead of a high 
rock. 

The mourning of the Dove, as alluded to in Isai¬ 
ah xxxviii: 14, and lix: 4, refers principally to the 
Turtle Dove, whicn is said to be disconsolate, aod 
to (lie with grief at the loss of its mate. These ref¬ 
erences are emblematical of a mind overcome with 
deep sorrow. 

A change from a state of mourning to that ofjoy 
is beautifully represented by Solomon in the fol¬ 
lowing figuiative language : “ The winter is past, 
the rain is over and gone, tbe flowers appear on the 
earth, the time ot the singing of birds is come, and 
the voice of the turtle is neard in our land.”—Sol. 
Song ii: 11,12. This language is understood as re¬ 
ferring to the divine influences of the lloly Spirit; & 
as the Turtle Dove lireasteru countries is the harbin¬ 
ger of spring, it may therefore be employed as an 
emblem of the descent of the Holy Ghost into the 
heart of a sinner to renew it in righteousness 
and true holiness. This interpretation will acquire 
additional force when we refer to the New Testa¬ 
ment account of the manner id which our Lord 
Jesus Christ was anointed at his baptism. “ The 
heaven was opened, and the Holy Ghost descend’ 
ed in a bodily shape like a Dove upon him.”— 
Luke iii: 21, 22. As the Dove was the first that 
brought intelligence to Noah of his approaching 
temporal deliverance; so the Holy Spirit, like a 
Dove, clearly pointed out the spiritual deliverance 
of perishing sinners, by the person and work of 
our Great Redeemer. 

Rejiections. —In the preceding subject we notice 
that the Dove is an emblem of a believer in Jesus, 
who can find no solid comfort in worldly things, 
and therefore returns to Christ as to its ark, or place 
of safety. The Lord Jesus Christ will as readily 
receive such, as Noah did the Dove. 

The mild, patient, humble Dove bears theolive- 
braoch, so the humble followers of the Prince 4 of 
Peace will be anxious to cultivate peaceful disposi¬ 
tions, and thus fulfil the injunction, that they may 
inherit the promise of the gospel. u Live in peace, 
and the God of love and peace shall be with you.” 
A gracious soul lores quietness and purity, and there¬ 
fore comes toChrist for instruction and sanctifica¬ 
tion. “Learn of me,” says Jesus, “ for I am meek & 
lowly in heart.” The Spirit descended as a Dove 
upon Christ, so it does on all true Christians, mak¬ 
ing them of a meek and quiet spirit. Let us then 
be very earnest for the divine influence to change 
and sanctify our hearts, and let us prefer with¬ 
drawing from the giddy multitude, that we may en¬ 
joy communion with Christ, and imbibe more of 
his disposition, “ who is holy, harmless, undefiled, 
separate from sinners.”—Hebrews, vii: 26. 
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THE CUSTOM OF DRAWING WATER. 

There are several things mentioned in Scripture 
which seem to us very strange, for want of know¬ 
ing the customs which prevailed in the country 
where the Bible was written, or the circumstances 
that it records took place. For instance, it appears 
very singular that a voung female of rank and for¬ 
tune, the daughter of a rich man such as Rebekah 
undoubtedly was, should be in tbe habit of going 
to the well, at some distance from her habitation, 
with a pitcher on her shoulder, to dr&W water and 
fetch it for the family. This was what she was 
about to do, when by an extraordinary interference 
of Providence, she met with Eliezar, Abraham's ser¬ 
vant, who had come a long journey for the express 
purpose of seeking a wife for his young master 
Isaac. Nor can we help admiring the simple, inno-1 
cent kindness of this damsel towards a perfect stran-1 
ger—whilst tbe cold and apparently stupid indiffi*r- 


nce of Abraham's servant, who could look on 
nd suffer her to draw water for himself and ten 
camels, without affording her the least help, can 
only be accounted for by tbe astonishment with 
which he was struck in seeing his prayer so felly 
answered.—See v: 12, &,c. 

But the same custom here mentioned stiH exists 
in some eastern countries. Dr. Shaw, when speak¬ 
ing of the employment of the Moorish women, in 
Barbary, says, “ To finish the day, at evening time, 
the women go out to draw water, for which they 
furnish themselves with a pitcher or goat skin made 
into a water tight bag, or bottle, and the married 
women, tying their children behind them, trudge 
in this manner two or three miles to fetch it.”— 
The Persian women go in troops to draw water. 
“ I have seen,” says Mr. Morier, “the elder ones 
sitting and chatting at the well and spinning the 
coarse cotton of the country, while the young girls 
fill the skins with water, which they all carry oil 
their backs into the town.” But Mr. Forbes says, 
that in the east, women of the first respectability, 
like Rebekah, draw water at the public wells, or 
like Rachel, tend their cattle. There is, however, 
a distinction in point of rank observable in the 
manner in which they carry their pitchers. The 
higher classes place them on their shoulder, as Re¬ 
bekah did hers; the lower classes bear them on 
their head; and some of the young women can 
balance two or three earthern jars placed one over 
another. In another place he remarks, tha^ he 
sometimes frequented places where the natives had 
never seen a European, and were ignorant of every 
thing concerning us: here he witnessed manners 
and customs as simple as were those of the patriar¬ 
chal age. One of the scenes is thus related by the 
traveller himself: “On a sultry day, near Zinore 
village, having rode faster than my attendants, 
while waiting their arrival under a tamarind tree, 
a young woman came to the well. 1 asked for a 
little water; but, neither of us having a drinking 
vessel, she hastily left me, as I imagined, to bring 
an earthern cup for the purpose. But, as Jae£ 
when Sisera asked for water, gave him milk, and 
brought forth butter in a lordly, dish, (see Judges 
iv: 18, &.c,) so did this vjjjpRge damsel, but with 
more sincerity, bring me a pot of milk and a lump 
of butter, on the delicate leaf of the banana, the 
Hindoo's dish. The milk I gladly accepted; on 
ray declining the butter, she immediately made it 
up into two balls, and gave one to each of the oxen 
that drew my hackery (carriage.) Butter is a lux¬ 
ury to these animals, and enables them to bear ad- 
ditional fatigue.” [Childs Mag . 
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ARTILLERY ELECTION. 

Richard had been on Boston Common on the 
first Monday in June, to “seethe Governor sit in 
his chair;” he had seen the crowds of people of ah 
ages, sexes and colors, thejniiitary parade, the pro¬ 
cession, &c. but did not know what the design oi 
object of all this excitement was—therefore, the 
next morning, he said to his Father, “ Pa, what 
do they mean by Artillery Election?” 

Father. It is so called,'my son, because it is 
the anniversary of the Antient and Honorable Ar- 
tillery Company— which is the oldest Company in 
the State, having been formed in the year 1638. 

Richard .—But what do they do more than oth* 
er Companies, that induces so mqny people to so 
and see them ? 

Father .—They choose their Officers annually; 
they never elect the same persons into oflfee the 
second time; and they hate this peoulrar privilege, 
that their officers resign their commissions into the 
hands of the Governor in person, and in public, and 
the new Officers are in like manner inducted into 
office* 

Richards —There was such a crowd of people 
there, Father, that I could not see what was done. 
Will yon please to describe' the manner of their 
proceedings. 

Father .—After a portion of the Common is set 
apart by posts and chains, and a guard is set to 
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keep the people out of the inclosure, a number o L 
settees are placed in the centre, on which the Gov¬ 
ernor and Council are seated. The Company, af¬ 
ter various evolutions, to exhibit their discipline, are 
formed in a line some distance in front of the Gov¬ 
ernor. The band of Music then strikes up a slow 
march, and the Company being halted, the Captain 
marches alone up to the Governor, and after paying 
a salute and making a speech, delivers the espon- 
toon into his hands. The Music then changes to 
a quick step, the Captain marches to the rear of 
his Company, where he is immediately divested of 
his sword and epaulet, furnished with a gun and 
accoutrements and placed in the ranks with the pri¬ 
vates. After this, the person whom the Coiqpany 
have previously chosen as their new Captain, is 
decorated with the sword and epaulet, and the 
Music changing to a slow time, he marches up to 
the Governor, makes his speech, receives the espon- 
toon and takes the command of the Company. The 
same ceremony is then observed in regard to each 
of the other officers. 

Richard. —But, Father, how is it that there are 
Generals and Colonels and other Field Officers in 
this Company ? 

Father .—The reason of this is, that the Compa¬ 
ny is principally composed of gentlemen who are 
officers in other Companies and Regiments, who 
associate together for the purpose of mutual im¬ 
provement in military tactics. 

Richard .—But if there should be war, these Of¬ 
ficers would be wanted in their own Regiments, 
what then would be the use of this Company ? 

Father .—I have heard that many of the Officers 
who fought in the War of the Revolution obtained 
their first knowledge of military duty in this Com¬ 
pany, and it probably was more useful in this way 
than in any other it could be. 

Richard .'—But after all, I do not see the use of 
so much parade. Could they not learn to be Offi¬ 
cers as well without it? 

Father. —Yes, I suppose they could. But these 
privileges were granted them many years ago, for 
what reason I know not, unless it was their ancient 
charter—and, like other customs handed down 
from preceding geneq^ions, it is not easy to abol¬ 
ish it; especially when* it gratifies the pride of 
those who are favored with it 

Richard .—Is not War contrary to the Bible, 
Father ? 

Father.—6 th Commandment says, * 4 Thou 
shalt not kill;” and it is difficult to reconcile War 
with this. Our Saviour says “ thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.”—Thus you see, that both 
the Law and the Gospel are opposed to it. Those 
who wish for War, are generally turbulent and am¬ 
bitious men, who care not for‘the welfare of others, 
if they can but accomplish their own purposes. 

Richard. —But, Father, you do not mean to say, 
that Gen. Washington was one of those characters. 

Father.— No, my son, the War of our Revolution 
was one of self defence. The British Government 
deprived us of our rights, threatened us with tax¬ 
ation, and sent an army of mercenaries to murder 
our citizens and burn our towns. Out Congress 
made every possible effort to obtain justice, and 
prevent War—but they found tbeir efforts unavail¬ 
ing, and were obliged to organize an Army at Cam¬ 
bridge, and appointed George Washington, one of 
their own members, to command it The Great 
God who rules among the nations approved our 
cause, and feeble and unprepared as wc were, to 
contend with so powerful a Nation, gave us the vic¬ 
tory. We should never forget that it was to Him 
wc appealed in our extremity, and that to Him 
unceasing gratitude is due. 
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Trifles.— * Oh, never mind trifles I” many peo¬ 
ple commonly say; “ let us go on, and something 
may turn up more important, which will be more 
worth our while to attend to.” Well, on they go, 
and perhaps spend days, weeks, months, and years, 
in the vain search of something important, as they 
call it, and then spend the remainder of their lives 


in unavailing regret, vexation, and disappointment. 
Trifles, if any thing, are like small portions of time, 
unimportant in themselves, but in their connection 
they are most serious and important. 

If a person were to trifle with his character, it 
might ruin him; and if he trifles with time, he 
may have to regret the consequences of his folly 
throughout a dreadful and endless eternity. My 
earnest advice to you is—notice and improve every 
trifle, but never trifle yourselves. 

REDEEMING^THE TIME. 

Redeem the Mornings of Time.— Remem¬ 
ber, there are Four Mornings of time to be re¬ 
deemed. 

Is/. Redeem the Morning of Youth and 
health. *' Remember thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth, before the days come, and the years 
draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure 
in them.” 

2nd. Redeem the Morning of every Day.— 
“ My voice shalt thou hear betimes in the rooming, 
0 Lord; early in the morning will 1 direct my 
prayer unto thee, and will look up.” 

3 d. Redeem the Morning of every Week.— 
“ Call the Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, 
and honorable, and honor him; not doing thine own 
will, nor finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking 
thine own words.” 

4 th. Redeem the Morning of every Year.— 
Commune with your own heart on the years that 
are gone, and put the question to your own soul 
which God once put to our first parents, “ Where 
art thou?” —&Q6— 

“ See that ye fall not out by the way” was the 
advice of Joseph to his brethren, when he sent 
them back to his father laden with the good things 
of Egypt. “ If a man say I love God, and bateth 
his brother, he is a bar; for he that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen? And this commandment 
have we from him—That he who loveth God love 
his brother also.” 


Honesty mat Bravery.—TTlQ FMBCe OTCdMiTJfc- 
ing highly pleased with the intrepid behaviour of 
a grenadier at the siege of Phil! ipsburg, in 1734, 
threw him his purse, excusing the smallness of the 
sum it contained, as being too poor a reward for his 
courage. Next morning the grenadier went to the 
Prince with a couple of diamond rings and other 
jewels of considerable value. “Sir,” said he, 
“ the golcTI found in your purse 1 suppose your 
highness intended for me; Jmt these I bring back 
to you as having no claim on them” “ You have, 
soldier,” answered the Prince, " doubly deserved 
them by your bravery and by your honesty. There¬ 
fore they are yours.” 

The way to the Pit .—A young man on reaching 
the door of a theatre, overheard one of the door¬ 
keepers calling out, “ This is the way to the pit!” 

I Having had some instruction in the word of God 
I in early life, he interpreted what the man said, that 
I the employments of the theatre led to hell. The 
thought haunted him and made him cease frequent¬ 
ing such amusements; he became attentive to the 
concerns of the soul, and was afterwards a preach¬ 
er of the gospel. 

Christ is the way to heaven; no man cometh, in 
prayer, to the Father, but by him. It is eternal 
life to know him; his ways are ways of pleasantness, 
and all the paths leading to heaven are peace to 
them that walk in them, while the ways of trans¬ 
gressors are hard. The Bible teaches children 
the way they should go, in order to obtain happi¬ 
ness in this world and the one to come. 


Presumption .—Three men, who a few days since 
met together at a public house in this city, joking 
over some ale, agreed to go and get measured for 
their coffins, which was accordingly done, and, 
singular as it may appear, they have all three since 
paid the debt of nature, and now occupy their new 
and last habitations, having survived their joke 
but a few days.— Exeter , Eng. Flying Post . 
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From the Christian Examiner. 
REMEMBER NOW THY CREATOR IN THE DAYS 
OP THY YOUTH. 

Oh happy creature! on whose brow 

The light of youth is shed, % 

O’er whose glad path life’s early flowers 
In glowing beauty spread— 

Forget not Him whose love hath poured 
Around that golden light, 

And tinged those opening buds of hope 
With hues so softly bright; 

But grateful to his altar bring 
The garlands of life’s glorious spring. 

Thou tempted one! just entering 
Upon * enchanted ground,’ 

Ten thousand snares are spread for thee. 

Ten thousand foes surround. 

A dark and a deceitful band 
Upon tby path they lower— 

Trust not thine own unaided strength. 

To save thee from their power. 

Cling, cling to Him, whose mighty arm 
Alone can shield thy soul from harm. 

Thou, whose yet bright and joyous eye 
Must soon be dimmed with tears. 

To whom the hour of bitterness 
Must come in coming yeats— 

Teach early that confiding eye 
To pierce the cloudy screen, 

To where, above the storms of life, 

Eternally serene, 

A Father’s love is beaming bright, 

A Father’s smile still sheds its light. 

Oh born to die! the path of flowers 
Thou dost exulting tread, 

Leads to the dreary sepulchre, 

The silence of the dead. 

But if from youth thy spirit’s love 
Hath to thy God been given, 

Death’s icy hand will ope for thee 

Th a § ■>*■ i f l uaiou. —--- 

There, blest immortal! joys divine, 

Transcendant, endless, shall bo thiae. 

LINES. 

On seeing a Bird fly away on my approaching it. 
Poor little bird! why fly my sight, 

As though afraid of harm? 

Does my approach thy fears excite, 

And put thee in alarm? 

Thou might’st for me with safety stay: 

I did not bid thee live— 

Nor would I take that life away 
I had not power to give. 

From thee this lesson may I learn, 

To fly when sin is near; 

Its first approach may I discern. 

And all its evils fear. 

Go, then, sweet bird, and loudly tell 
Thy great Creator’s praise; 

But may my praises thine excel 
In more.exalted lays. 

From the Ncw-Haren Chronicle. 

EFFUSIONS OF A SOLITARY MOMENT. 
HoW happytfiey whoUnTifltfer m"TBegra^e— ‘ 
Their souls on high. It is a suffering void 
Which men call life. 

ThornsNspring with every rose 
And “ discontent sits heavy at the heart 
For what is pleasure but a thorny maze 
Piercing tbe feet of earth’s poor travellers 
To the still tomb! * 

’Tis midnight, and the dock 
Sleepless, and ever busy at his up&rk, 

Strikes loud through the profound of stilly night. 
—Strike on, thou soothless monitor, till Time 9 
Wrinkled, and thin-lock’d chronicler shall die— 
His pendulum stand still, And every sand 
Which marks his heavy hours dro|> in the gulf 
Of fethomless eternity ! Hamlet. 
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• - HISTORY OF AXETiiA GALE. 

A .few days since,, we received the following Narrative from 
Ragland^ wuich hM been adopted as one of tbe* London Socie- 
Ly’s-Tracts* A more interesting accoufaV We have 1 seldom seen. 
With nfafh beauly.and fared, it illustrates the. riches of Divine 
grace, the safety of dependence on God, and the charipi which 
true piety can spread around the cottage of poverty. Who would 
not give the world, if they had it, to possess the relying faith of 
this humble disciple! l&- Y. Obeerver. 

Amelia Gale was born about the year 1755, and 
died in 1827, [at Swineshead, near Boston, Eng.] 
aged 72. The early part of her history is not much 
known. She had been married, but had lived a 
widow many years, and at the time of her death did 
sot know that she had & single relation, nearer re¬ 
mote, in the whole world. 

She used formerly to gain her bring by attending 
hire and wakes with a gaming board, by means of 
Bbich she would sometimes win two or three pounds 
in a day; notwithstanding which she was at that 
time generally poor and never happy. In this state 
if ignorance, misery, and sin, did she live, till the 
last sixteen yeais of her life—careless and uncon¬ 
cerned about God and eternity, and scarcely know¬ 
ing that she had a soul. She had not one single 
Idea on the subject of religion, and seldom or nev- 
| * entered a place of worship. A neighbour spoke 

» her about being so wicked as not to go to hear 
lie new minister thatGod had sentto the parish. She 
i *as highly offended with her neighbour, for this 
freer &ronoo with hor , and made snmet oxctise about 

having no cloak. Her neighbour offered to furnish 
her with a cloak. She came, however, to church 
Without a cloak,and, as far as can be now remember¬ 
ed, the text was “ I am determined to know nothing 
among you save Jesus Christ and him crucified. ’ 
When hearing the minister speak of that place 
» where hope never, never comes,” it pleased God to 
direct the words to her heart like an arrow, and she 
[ went away thoughtful and serious, and for the first 
| time concerned about her eternal welfare. She longed 
for the return of the next Sabbath, that she might 
I bear something more of the remedy and refuge pro- 
. tided for guilty sinners. Afterwards she said she did 
not want such a cloak as before; it would be a poor 
cloak for her sins, she wanted a better robe. All her 
sins now appeared in array before her; she saw how 
she had been living regardless of Christ and his mer¬ 
cy, and she now felt, when the Saviour was held up, 
that he was theonly hopeand refuge for guilty sinners 
to flee to and depend upon. In this state of mind 
she remained for a very long time, distressed and- 
concerned about her soul, but yet a stranger to that 
peace of mind without which no one can possibly 
be happy; for this unspeakable blessing she sought 
earnestlybtn^yeaiirimfl a half^ and did not 
think it a day too long, since at length she found 
the pearl of great price. It now pleased God to 
reveal his Son in her as the hope of glory; she ob¬ 
tained such peace and joy in believing, as are only 
to be found at thO/oot of the Saviour's cross.— 
The burden of her guilt was thus removed, a senae 
of pardoning love was experienced in her soul, and 
from that time she went on her way rejoicing, prov¬ 
ing “that the ways of true religion are ways of 
pleasantness and peace.” 

: From this time a complete change took place in 
fhe habits and pursuits of her life, thus affording the 
Rost satisfactory proof that the change in, her views 
H tod feelings was genuine and scriptural, and that 
was no delusion, nor the*effect of a heated imagi- 
t&tion. The evidences of piety which she gave 
net consist merely in words or strong feelings, 
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or m vain ostentation, or loud talking on religious 
sdbjects, for no one was less obtrusive^han she 
was on these points. She knew when to be silent 
and when to speak on those matters; and though 
she could as clearly as any one, when required, give 
a reason of the hope that was in her, her’s was the 
eloquence of a humble, holy, devoted life; and 
that was language which every body could read and 
understand.* Aud here it may tfb observed, by the 
way, how remarkably religion improves the faculties 
of the mind and strengthens the understanding, as 
well as benefits the heart. Seldom was this more 
strikingly shown than in the instance of this poor 
ignorant woman. Before she was & partaker of 
true religion, she had scarcely two ideas on any 
subject; but after Divine grace had changed her 
heart, and her thinking faculties began to be em¬ 
ployed, it is astonishing bow her understanding be¬ 
came enlarged. The powers of her mind were so 
improved, that she could give an opinion on most 
subjects with the greatest prudence and judgment, 
and could converse in a sensible manner on some 
points concerning which persons of education could 
say little or nothing; and it was no uncommon 
thing for her superiors to go and ask her opinion in 
difficult matters, that they might have the benefit 
of her better judgment. 

One very remarkable part of her character was 
her ardent zeal v to promote the glory of God r the 
spread of the Redeemer’s kingdom, and the eternal 
interests of her fellow-creatures. Having “had 
much forgiven her, she loved much," and the 
constant language of her heart and life was, “ What 
shall I render to the Lord for all his benefits?” i 
Her zeal in the cause of the Bible and the Cburc^ 
Missionary Societies was very great. There was 
something rather remarkable in the manner in 
which she first entered on this good work. When a 
missionary association was established, about 1817, 
in the parish in which she resided, and she heard 
of the zeal of others in this good cause, and of the 
sacrifices they had made in order to contribute 
their iflitc towards the support of similar institu¬ 
tions, she began to ask herself, “ What can I do to 
promote this blessed work? Tea is my only bever¬ 
age, and often my only meal. It is not whitened 
with milk, to be sure : but it is sweetened with su¬ 
gar. I will try to do without sugar.” According¬ 
ly, she deprived herself of this little luxury, and 
was thereby enabled to give one penny per week to 
the Bible and Missionary fund. From that time 
her worldly circumstances were improved: the more 
she gave, the more she prospered; and thus found 
the truth of the scriptural maxim, “There is that 
scattereth, and yet increaseth.” In due time she 
was enabled to double her subscriptions, and gave 
regularly eight pence a month to the day of her 
death. But this was not all: a hen that was given 
her by a.neighbor for her own benefit was imme¬ 
diately dedicated to the cause so near her heart; 
and this hen was the means of producing, for seve¬ 
ral years, nearly twenty shillings a year towards that 
fund. But not content with giving to this cause 
herself, she used every possible means to stir up the 
zeal and liberality of others. In her basket, by 
means of which she gkined her living, she-always 
carried a missionary box, and those who did not 
purchase her needles, and cotton balls, were-invited 
to drop their mite into the sacred box. By these, 
and by other means, she seldom brought less than 
six pounds ayear towards the funds of the institutions 
alluded to. This was procured not only by personal 
labor,but generally by a denial ofm&njr personal com¬ 
forts.—More-firequently than otherwise would she give 
the last tfight pence she had in the world, & nothing, 
would pam kertnore than? an intimation that she 
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gave more than she could affqrd. Indeed, she felt 
it an honor to be permitted to do any thing what- C 
ever towards promoting the cause of God; and, so ^ 
far from boasting or indulging a vain feeling for hav¬ 
ing done so much, she was often grieved and hum¬ 
bled that she did no more. 

Goj .was pleased to honor her missionary labors 
in a remarkable manner* Maffy person's in differ- * 
ent and very distant parts.of the kingdom were stir¬ 
red up, by hearing of her self-denying zeal, to exert 
themselves in the cause of benevolence more than 
they had done before; and even in Western Africa, 
a missionary society was formed in consequence of 
an account of her exertions being read to a body of 
Christians near Sierra Leone. The committee of 
the Boston Auxiliary Bible Society presented her 
with a large and handsome Bible, as a proof of their 
respect, and a testimony to the zeal she manifested 
in promoting the welfare of that institution. So 
truly did she find that scriptural promise literally 
fulfilled, “Them that honor me, I will honor.” 

So far from being made poor by, her remarkable 
liberality, she actually died rich, ih one sense of the 
word; for she was not only enabled to pay all her 
debts, and leave enough to defray her funeral ex¬ 
penses, but when her goods were sold there were 
several pounds over, which were given, according to 
I her own desire, to the cause in which she took so 
warm and lively an interest. 

Another remarkable part of her character was 
her simple dependence on God , and faith in his prom- 
ises. She felt assured that when God promised 
that “if we seek first the kingdom of God and his . 
righteousness, all other things should be added to ‘ 
us,” he meant what he said, and she took him at his 
‘word. She used to say, that sooner than'God 
would suffer her to want, he would send ravens to 
feed her. And that he who took care of the spjuTows 
would not forget her. As a proof that her confidence 
as well founded, her want 9 were frequently supplied 
by persons at a distance, some of whom she had never 
seen, and who lived upwards of one hundred miles 
north, sonthorwest of the place where she resided. 

Some years ago, her faith was put to the severest 
test; but the trial of it proved more precious than 
gold, both to herself, and to those who have been 
acquainted with the peculiar circumstances alluded 
to. When she got up one morning, knowing that 
her purse was quite empty, she was preparing to go 
out with her basket, and to seek for a supply of her 
wants in the use of suitable means; but, on looking 
out of her window, she perceived that it rained: 
and that there was every appearance of a wet day: 

“ Well,” she thought to herself, “ though I cannot 
sell any matches to-day, I may make some to sell 
another day ;” accordingly, she went to her eoal- 
hole to -procure materials for making a fire, but, 
alas! there were no coals. In her cupboard there 
was no loaf whereby she might satisfy the cravings 
oT hunger; and it has already been intimated that 
there was no money in the bouse to purchase these 
necessaries. 

This wasalmost too much for the weakness of hu¬ 
man nature. For a moment she began to feel some¬ 
thing like murmuring and repining thoughts arise 
in her breast, and she a almost began tt> fear that 
God had forgotten his promise, and that it was not 
true in all cases that bread should be given to his 
people, i But it soon occurred to her that these 
murmuring thoughts would do her no good, and that 
therefore the sooner aha got rid of them the better. 

For this purpose she had recourse to her usual rem¬ 
edy—prayet-^nd betook herself immediately tothe 
throne of grace. As for as can be well remember¬ 
ed*, she pleaded with her heavenly Father to the fol¬ 
lowing effect: ^OLord, take away these unbeliev- 
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ing thoughts with which I art at present tempted, 
and do thou in tender mercy be pleased to supply 
my wants in this time of need. Thou feedest the 
young ravens, and the lions seek their meat from 
thee. Lord, feed thy poor, sinful serwit, now be¬ 
fore thee. Thou hast said, * Bread shall be given,* 
and that if we seek first thy kingdom and thy right' 
eoasness, all other things shall be added unte us. 
Lord, fulfil thy promise at this time; help me to be¬ 
lieve that thou wilt, and not to doubt it in the least ;< 
and be pleased to supply my need, according to thy 
riches of glory in Christ Jesus.” She rose from 
her knees, cheerful and contented, and found, that 
in answer to her prayer, all her discontented feel¬ 
ings were removed. She went once more to the 
coal closet,scraped together all the small coal-dust 
sjje could collect, and lighted her fire. Upon ex- 
aming the shelf ofber cupboard more attentively, 
she found a crust of bread, and then She went to 
the pump for a cup of water: with this scanty sup¬ 
ply her hunger was satisfied for a time, and indeed 
such sweet and delightful peace of mind did she 
enjoy on this occasion, that she found that “ Christ 
and her crust was rich fare.’ 1 She then began to 
make her matches, and was happy as the day was 
long. But at length the fire was nearly burnt out ; 
the darkness of night was approaching; and, though 
, the brook of water was not dried up, yet her crust 
was finished. “ But man’s extremity is God’s op¬ 
portunity” of showing his faithfulness and his love 
—and so she found it; for just as the shades of 
night came on, a knock was heard at the cottage 
door. “ Who is there?” “Does Milly Gale live 
here?” “Yes; where do you come from?”— 
“ From Sleaford,” (a town about twelve miles from 
Swineshead ;) “Mrs*- (a person in compar¬ 

atively very humble circumstances) has sent me 


sweetened, and never did any one break bread 
with a heart more overflowing with gratitude to Him 
who “ giveth his people all things richly to enjoy* 1 

[Remainder next week .] 
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ABOUT THE JAILER. 

One night, in a. dream,or vision, Paul saw a man, 
who prayed him, and said, “ Come over into Mace¬ 
donia, and help us!” 

And Paul thought very properly, from this cir¬ 
cumstance, that it was the will of God, that he 
should do so. And he immediately took a journey 
to Philippi, the chief town in Macedonia. A friend, 
whose name was Silas, went with him; and there 
he preached the Gospel. 

He had not done so long, before some wicked 
men took them to the magistrate, who ought to have 
protected them, as they had done no harm to any 
one. But they rent off their clothes,, and command¬ 
ed thenrto* be beaten* 

So they scourged them very sadly, and cast them 
into prison, charging the jailer to be sure and take 
care of them. 

And the jailer, receiving such a charge, thrust 
them into the inner prison, and made their feet 
fast in the stocks. 

This was a very painful thing,—yet they were 
not unhappy. True religion can make a man com¬ 
fortable any where and m any circumstances. In¬ 
deed their hearts where so foil of joy, that at mid¬ 
night Paul and Silas prayed, and sang praises to 
God,—and the prisoners heard them. 

And suddenly, there was a great earthquake, so 
that the foundations of the prison were shaken: and 
immediately all the doors were, opened, and every 
one’s bands were loosed. 

And the keeper of the prison* awakening out of 
his sleep, and seeing the prison doors open, he 
drew out his sword, ahd would have killed himself, 
supposing that the prisoners had been fled. • 


But Paul cried with a loud voice, saying, do thy¬ 
self no harm, for we are all here. Then he called 
for a light, and sprang in, and came trembling, and 
fell down before Paul and Silas, and brought them 
out, and said, Sirs! what must I do to be saved? 
And they said, Believe on the Lord Jesus Chri&t, 
and thqp shalt be saved. 

Ohave I ever seriously asked this question? I 
shall s<Jbn be saved or lost, and that too for ever. 
If I hal'e not, then I have not yet began to live as I 
ought,—then I am going on in my sins,—and if I 
live anebdie in them, I shall be cast out of God’s 
presence eternally. 

i Am I now asking this question ? It is well, if I 
am. Then lam beginning to awake. Then God’s 
Holy Spirit is striving with my heart. Let me not 
resist and grieve him away. 

And here is an answer to this all-imp<5rant ques¬ 
tion. 1 must beReve on the Lord Jesus Christ. I 
must renounce every other refuge. He is the sin¬ 
ner’s only Saviour. He has died on the cross to 
satisfy the demands of God’s holy law. Through 
him, God can be just, and yet a Saviour. Multi¬ 
tudes, as ui/worthy and heedless as I am, have fled 
to him, and found salvation. He has said, that he 
will never cast out any who come to him. 

Lord Jesus! then I come to thee,—into thy hands 
I commend my spirit. Wash me, in the all-cleans¬ 
ing fountain of thy 'precious blood. Conform me 
to thy lovely image. Help qie to take up my cross, 
and follow thee steadfastly on earth, till thou shalt 
lead me, with all thy ransomed flock, to living foun¬ 
tains of water, and wipe away all tears from my eyes 
for ever. . 
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with a loaf of bread, a piece of butter, and half a 
cfbwn.” It was received as coming directly from 
heaven; and had the messenger been an angel, 
instead of a fellow-mortal, she could not have more 
visibly seen the hand of God in this remarkable in¬ 
terposition : she immediately went for some coals, 

purchased an ounce of tea, and put her kettle on __ y r 

the fire. Never was a cup of tea more TicMy-Urentternen, tart of a great Bird TGSpecrahle auditory.' 
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SABBATH SCHOOL EXAMINATION, AND DEATH 
5 OF A SCHOLAR. 

Extracts from the Report efthe S. S. Society for Ireland. 

Our last examination lasted two days; the Rev. 
Mr.-presided on the first, and the Rev. Mr. 


, on the second day ; and the children gen¬ 
erally received the approbation n ot only of t hose 


After the usual examinations in spelling and reading, 
they were examined on the question upon which they 
had been previously exercised—“ shall there be a fu¬ 
ture state of rewards and punishments,and shall it be 
an everlasting state ?” They repeated from five to 
fifty distinct and pertinent passages, according to 
their several abilities, talents, and industry. One 
little girl who had previously exhibited symptoms 
of consumption, and had been poorly for some 
months, after having been adjudged first in conduct 
and attendance, first in spelling, and second in 
reading—repeated fifty passages correctly, proving 
the doctrine above mentioned; indeed she seemed 
to have reserved all her efforts for that day, for on 
the following Friday she was laid on her death bed, 
and in four weeks from the examination, she was 
called, from our hemisphere to a higher tribunal, 
there to experience the confirmation of those truths 
which she had so zealously been employed in en¬ 
deavouring to establish here. During her illness 
she was visited by the Rev. Mr.—j —— r and some 


of her teachers, one of whom had an interesting con¬ 


versation with her % When he first entered the 


room and had been for a few seconds employed in 
contemplating her death-lrke countenance, she rais¬ 
ed her sunkeneyes, & observing him,feebly artic¬ 
ulated, “ Oh ! Sir, I shall never be in the school 
againhe observed that she appeared very ill,, she 
said she was and lifted up her eyes, to heaven with 
an air of resignation, truly astonishing in one so 
young. He said, he hoped she had received some 
benefit during her attendance at school. “O! yes 
sir, she replied, I learned to read and understand 
the Scriptures there.” . He then inquired should 
her present illness terminate in death, whether she 
had hopes or fears? She Answered eagerly, “I 
have hopes, I am - not afraid to die, I li^ave been 
thinking on death this year and a half,?’—(her mo¬ 
ther and brother died during that time.) He then 
asked—were her hopes built or he.rjndocence and 
good works? She replied, “ No Sit, I hope I am 


one of the dear children for whom Christ died.”— 
At these words her father was much affected— 
who could refrain from it ? With great composure 
and affection, she endeavoured to sooth and comfort 
him, saying, “ I trust father, we shall meet at the 
right hand of God; my mother and Willy are there, 
and we shall soon meet them—don’t vex.” When her 
teacher was about to take leave, she requested him 
to make worship, and desired to have part of the 
31st Psalm sung; she asked him to read a chapter 
of the Bible; be wished to know if there was any 
particular part which she desired read, she replied, 
“ It is all very good, it contains the words of eter¬ 
nal life, but you may read the 3d chapter of the 
gospel by John. And while he read, he could hear 
her in a whisper repeat each sentence before him. 
Thus died little N-. To her; death had no 
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GOD BLESSES LITTLE CHILDREN. 


terrors, but appeared as the messenger of peace 
come to conduct her to the arms other heavenly 
Father. She came to school reading the spelling 
hook, when she left it she could read the Bible, and 
the teachers consider the manner of her death as a 
more than sufficient reward for all their labours. 


THE TALENTS, 

“ Mamma,” said a little girl one day after she had 
been sitting for some minutes more than usually 
thoughtful, “ you said one day that every one had 
some talents to take care of, I do not know what a 
talent is.” “ A talent, my dear Fanny, is any thing - 
by which we can promote the honour and glory of 
God, or benefit ourselves or others. Can you not 
think of any talents that are entrusted to your 
care?” Fanny sat silent for a few minutfes and tried 
to recollect, but she soon replied “ No, mamma, I 
cannot, I have so little of any thing that belongs to 
me r all that I use is yours and papa’s, & I am not old 
enough to do any good.” “ The servants in the par¬ 
able, you know had not all the same nuxnfber of tal¬ 
ents; one had ten, another five, and another but one. 
If but one talent is given to us, we are equally bound 
to improve it, as those who hf my little 

f an uy His more than one talent for which she is ac¬ 
countable. But at present I will speak of only one, 
you can read correctly : and is 1 not this a talent? 
It is the means of improving your own mind, it is a 
great benefit to yourself; but more thbn this, by it 
you may benefit others, you may read to those who 
have never learned to read, and in this way impart 
instruction and sometimes comfort to them, For 
instance, poor old Betty whom you see every day,. 
she cannot read, and you know how thankful she is 
when you read the Bible to her. And.agaio your 
little sister is just beginning to read, and I have 
seen with much pleasure that you are willing and 
anxious to instruct drier all that is in your power. 
You hear her repeat her fessons, tell her when she is 
wrong, correct her mistakes, and sometimes withe 
good deal of patience: and I think she has much im¬ 
proved under your care. Now when yrfo are reading 
useful books yourself^or the hofyword of God to 
old Betty, or teaching your little sjster, you are in 
some degree trying to improve the one talent I have 
mentioned. There are others I wish to remind you 
of at some future time; I cannot converse longer 
with you now: and O! may my beloved daughter so 
use this and every other talent, that at the la#fr she 
may hear the joyful words. “Well done thou good& 
faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.’ 1 

[Youth's Friend . 


A little boy attended a Sunday School in Colches¬ 
ter, whose heart the Lord opened,, that he attended 
with much delight to the pious instructions of his 
affectionate teacher, and it was soon evident that 
God was,, by the Holy Spirit’s influence, making 
those instructions the means of leading, this dear 
child to the knowledge of himself. He was taken 
very ill, and was confined to hiB room and to his 
bed; and though at first it was painful to him to he 
absent from his teacher and his school, be ^ 
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rejoice in the prospect of an eternal world, and long¬ 
ed to be with that dear Redeemer who had loved 
him, and given himself for him; and it was evi¬ 
dent that he was daily ripening for glory. A day 
or two before his death, he was informed that a 
little girl who lived near had been doing something 
very bad, he requested she might be sent for, when 
he talked to her a good deal about the sin' of which 
she had been guilty, and then drawing up the sleeves 
of his night gown, and showing his wasted arms, 
he said, “ Mary, this is death ; I am dying; but if 
you continue to be such a wicked child, where I 
am going you will never come, but will be sent to 
that wicked place. Let me entreat you to fear 
God and keep his commandments." A few hours 
before his death, he broke out in singing, and sung 
so loud as to cause his mother to inquire what he 
was doing. “I am singing my sister’s favorite 
hymn, mother." “But why, my dear, so loud? 

“ Why!" said he, with peculiar emphasis, “ be¬ 
cause I am so happy." Just before his death, with 
uplifted hands be exclaimed, “ Father! Father \ 
take me, Father!" His earthly parent went to lift 
him up, when, with a smile* he said, “ I did not 
call you, father; but I was calling to my heavenly 
Father to take me ; I shall soon be with him;" and 
then, as we tfast, he fell “ asleep in Jesus." 


STATURAL 


KSTOST. 


THE SCORPION. 

Scorpions are ranked among the chief of sting* 
ing animals. They have each two long arms com¬ 
ing out of the head, and ending like lobsters’claws. 
The body is like that of a claw-fish, or crab, having 
eight legs covered with hair, four of which come 
out of each side. The body is divided into seven 
rings, from the last of which the tail proceeds.— 
Scorpions are of various colours, as red, white, 
brown, yellow and black. They also differ in size, 
some are about the length of a man’s finger, others 
are considerably larger. Authors do not agree in 
their descriptions of its tail, but they admit that it 
i$Jonfir and worsp than a knotted whip, and that 
the tails of most Scorpions are furnished with ter¬ 
rible stings, which are hollow and filled with pois¬ 
on. Some ef these creatures, however, are quite 
harmless, while others are dangerous and extremely 
hurtful. 

Some Scorpions have wings and fly in the air, 
while others creep only on the ground. Those of 
a coal black colour are considered most hurtful In 
many parts of Persia, the inhabitants dare not sleep 
tn rooms on the ground, for fear of these plaguey 
creatures, which are the most terrible ot night- 
walkers. 

Anecdote .—An Emperor of Persia, who design¬ 
ed to go a journey into Media, durst not proceed 
on account of the vast quantity of Scorpions that 
were laying about the road. He sent a great num¬ 
ber of stout fellows to destroy these terrible crea¬ 
tures, promising a superior reward to him who kill¬ 
ed most. Till this execution was over, he durst not 
venture his dignified person abroad. 

Scripture References. —Moses, when referring the 
children of Israel to the dangers they had experien¬ 
ced daring their journey from Egypt, reminds them 
that their preservation in numerous instances was 
only to be attributed to ffte Almighty. ** Who led 
thee through that great and terrible wilderhess, 
wherein were fiery serpents and Scorpions.”— 
Deuteronomy viii: 15. These hateful creatures no 
doubt had. been the ocoasiovi of much alarm to the 
Israelites, as they had often been in danger of tread¬ 
ing on them, and thus receiving terrible wounds 
from their nudignant stings. 

In Scripture the word Scorpion is sometimes 
used iu a figurative sense, to describe the malice ofj 
wicked men, who, Scorpion-like, would be ready 
to wound and cruelly torment the servants of God. 
Such was the description .which Jehovah gave to 
the prophet Ezekiel of the sinful house of Israel. 
“Thou dost dwell among Scorpions." Ezekiel ii: 
k The situation of the prophet must have been 
\ * ne of a very hazardous kind, but the Lord gave 
* his servant great encouragement when fee said, “Be 


not afraid of their words, nor be dismayed at their 
looks."—Verse 6. * 

No animal appears more irritable and inveterate 
than the Scorpion, it was therefore a fit emblem 
whereby to describe the malicious agents of Satan. 
Our Lord JesusChrist foreseeing the dangerous cir¬ 
cumstances in which his diciples would be placed, 
said to them: “ Behold I give you power to tread on 
Serpents and Scorpions, and over all the power of 
the enemj; and nothing shall by any means hurt 
you."—Luke x: 19. 

The disciples of Antichrist who by their poison¬ 
ous doctrines wound and torment the souls of man¬ 
kind, are likewise compared to these injurious an¬ 
imals. “ And their torment was as the torment of 
a Scorpion when he striketh a man." Rev. ix: 5. 

There was a kind of instrument used in punish¬ 
ment among the Israelites, which was like tho tail 
of the Scorpion, and armed with sharp points: to 
this king Rehoboam alludes when he says, “ My 
father hath chastised you with whips, but I will 
| chastise you with Scorpions." I Kings xiit 11. 

! The Scorpion is contrasted with an egg, on ac¬ 
count of its body being of an oval form, and, if 
white, very nearly resembling an egg in appear¬ 
ance. Our Lord therefore says, “ If a son shall 
ask an egg, will he offer him a Scorpion ? If ye 
then being evil, know how to give good gifts onto 
your children, how much more shall your heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him ?’’ 
Luke xi: 12, 13. 

Refections .—Among all the dangers and hazards 
to which we are exposed in this life, how important 
to have the Almighty for our heavenly Father and 
our best Friend. We have the greatest encourage¬ 
ment to confide in his providential protection to 
keep us safe from all dangers, though they may be 
numerous and alarming, like Scorpions, in our way. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ also teaches us to seek good 
gifts by earnest and constant prayer to the Father 
of all mercies; and if earthly parents, though evil, 
will not be so unnatural as to give their children 
things which might, like a Scorpion, suddenly in¬ 
jure ; how much greater confidence should 
we possess in the benevolence of the God of all 
grace, that he will in answer to our requests, be¬ 
stow upon us such blessings as are calculated to 
make us really happy. 
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THE CHARTER OAK* 

A happier subject we think could hardly be se¬ 
lected tor poetical embellishment, than “Wyllys 
Hill and the Charter Oak." To preclude any mis¬ 
understanding Of the allusions contained in the 
beautiful lines under this title, we beg leave to cou¬ 
ple with them a succinct account of the often-re¬ 
peated circumstance from which the latter derives 
its name. 

In the year 1687, according to Dr. Dwight, “Sir 
Edmund Andros, appointed Governor of New-Eng- 
land by King James II, as he had k)pen of New-York, 
summoned the Colonies ofConnecticut and Rhode- 
Island to surrender their Charters to his Majesty, 
assuring them in this case of peculiar favour.-— 
Rhode-Island complied with the proposal. Soon 
after, Sir Edmund came to Hartford with a guard of 
60 men; demanded the Charter of the General As¬ 
sembly, then in session, and announced the disso¬ 
lution of the Colonial Government. The debates 
of the Assembly concerning this proposal were in¬ 
tentionally protracted through the remainder of 
the day, and part of the evening. A great number 
of people gathered around the .state-house, prepar¬ 
ed to resist any violence, which might be used by 
the guards of Sir Edmund. In a moment.the can- 
dles were put out; and a Captain Wards worth took 
the Charter and lodged it safely in the hollow of 
an oak, standing before the house of Hon. Samuel 
Wyllys in Hartford, a member of the Colonial 
Council. This tree deserved well -of the Connecti¬ 
cut people, for concealing the invaluable deposit; 
and might with no Jess propriety have been trans¬ 
mitted to the revereope of future generations in the 
New-England Primer, than 


“ The royal oak, which wu the tree. 

That eared his Royal Majesty," • 

The Charter Oak still continues to flourish in a 
green old age; having outlived every survivor of 
this ancient and honorable family; the father, son,' 
and grandson, of which successively held the of¬ 
fice of Secretary of State more than a century,—the 
last incumbent of the name, having left it many 
years since by resignation. [.Episcopal Watchman. 

WYLLYS HILL AND THE CHARTER OAK. 

Occasioned by the death of the last proprietor/of the name 
of Wyllys, in whose family this estate had remained since the 
first settlement of the country. 

Thou wert tho castle of the olden time. 

Thou solitary pile! the beacon light 
Of the benighted traveller. Thy lone brow 
Look’d out iu grandeur o’er a pathless wild* 

And waters whiten’d by no daring sail; 

While to the red man’s startled eye, thy pomp 
Was as a dream of terror. Now thou staneflst 
In faded majesty, as if to mourn 
The desolation of a lordly race, 

Or like a faithful vassal share their grave. 

Farewell! Farewell! A loftier dome may rise. 
And prouder columns blot thy time-stain’d wails 
From the slight memory of a passing age. 

Yet some there ire, who deem thy mouldering stones 
Dearer than sculpture’s uoast, to whose fond eye 
Thy silent shades, and arbours darkly wreath’d, 

And moon-lit walks are peopled with the throngs 
Of lost affection; for whom Memory’s spell, 

Like her of Endor, wakes the white-hair’d sire, 
Wrapt in the shadowy mantle of the grave, 

Gives to the matron form the custom’d seat 
At board and hearth, or with the joyous.shout 
Of childhood, and the Vvarbled song of youth 
Fills these deserted halls. 

—But thou, firm Oak ? 
Time-honour’d and majestic, who didst lock 
Our freedom’s charter in thy sacred breast, 

From tyrant’s eagle-glance, we need not say 
Farewell to thee. For thon dost freshly take 
Thy leafy garland from the hand of spring, 

Add wear the autumnal crown as vigorously. 

As if thou ne’er hadst mark’d old Time shred off, 
after age, man’s branching hopes, and blast 
His root of glory. Canst thou tell us nought 
Of forest dhieft&ins, and their vanish’d tribes. 

Who like the bubble on the waters broke 
Before our sires ? Hast thou no record left 
Of perish’d generations, o’er whose head 
Thy foliage droop’d ? thou who unchang’d hast seen 
The stately founders of an honour’d name, 

The ipise, the brave, the beautiful go down v 
To the dark winter of the voiceless tomb. 

Like thy own wither’d leaves 7 

Bloom on! Bloom on! 

Thou silent monitor, and should our sons. 

Gay with the cup of full prosperity. 

Forget the labours of their .patriot sires, 

Be tfiou as Delphos to them, with thy frown 

Oracular, warning them well to heed 

Tile sumless price of blood-bought liberty. II. 


THS TOILET. 


ON FEMALE DRESS. 

“ Whatever renders the gospel respected in the 
mind and hearts of those who are without, contrib¬ 
utes to itssoccfcss: and the modest, decent and so¬ 
ber apparel of u women professing godliness,” must 
therefore have this tendency in no ordinary degree. 
They should evince that they are too much engaged 
in contemplating spiritual glories, to take pleasure iu 
the vain and unseemly decorations of the triflers 
around them ; that being “ adorned with good 
works" is their chief desire, the attainment of it 
their most valued distinction, that they cau make a 
better use of their time and money, than incuri¬ 
ously adjusting their attire or purchasing costly orna¬ 
ments. But alas! ip this trifling & expensive age, 
when almost all vie with their superiors in apparel, 
till distinction of rank itself is nearly lost; we too 
often finddomethe place where the 
word of God is preached, decorated as niucb beyond 
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what they can well afford, and in as unbecoming a 
manner as they who frequent the theatre! It would 
be well, if the more decided professors of godliness 
were wholly exempt from this disgraceful vanity! or if 
they always spent as many hours in visiting the 
sick arid poor and in labours for their relief, and as 
much money in relieving their distresses, as they do 
in uselessly decorating themselves and their chib' 
dren, after a manner unsuitable to their rank in 
life, and inconsistent with their profession. These; 
are by no means trifles or pharisaical impositions, 
as some affect to call them; but apostolical injunc-1 
lions; and it should be considered, that raiment 
was only made needful by sin ; so it is peculiarly I 
unsuitable for those Who profess to believethe Bible, | 
to be proud and vain of the very image of their ] 
disgrace. I Tim, it: 9,10. _ * Scott. 

WSOILLAinr. 


The Road to Ruin .—A New York paper, in 
speaking of the Bowery Theatre, says, this Thea¬ 
tre was opened as we are credibly informed, with 
the play entitled, “ The Road to Ruin /” and the 
piece which the actors were preparing to exhibit on 
the evening of the conflagration, is, “ The Gam¬ 
bler’s Fate /” While it was wrapped in flames, the 
cry was heard among the multitude of spectators— 
“Behold the Gambler’s Fate /”—It has probably 
been the road to ruin to many unthinking youth,and 
its destruction, awfully sublime, as it was, is a sym¬ 
bol, though a feeble one, of the tremendous doom 
that awaits the Gambler. 

Search the Scriptures .—Let no day pass without 
reading a portion of the word of God. A single 
verse may be as the pebble out of the brook, with 
which David slew the giant, or as a guardian an¬ 
gel, to preserve you from many an evil spirit. “ It 
is written,” ——. “ It is written again,” said 

our Lord, when the tempter assailed him ; and with 
this sword of the Spirit the adversary was overcome. 
Therefore search the scriptures, and forget not that 
their leading object is to testify of Christ, that you 
may believe on him, foHow him, and be hsppjLwith 
him for ever. 


SD2TOBZAL. 


REFLECTIONS ON PRIDE. 

When Maria had retired to her little chamber, to 
pray to her Heavenly Father to forgive her the sin 
of being proud, when she should have been thank¬ 
ful, her Mother could not but solemnly reflect on 
the cause and consequences of this sin. Surely it 
was very injudicious in the lady, who said in Ma¬ 
ria’s bearing, that she was “ a charming little crea¬ 
ture,” thus to flatter her to her face; yet how often 
such things are said—how few realize that Chil¬ 
dren understand them, and that thus the seeds are 
sown of the most noxious weed which springs from 
the human heart. It is as unwise to praise their 
dress, as it is to commend their features or form— 
it makes them discontented when they are ndt ar-j 
rayed in their best apparel, and often causes them i 
to wish to go abroad, that they may display their | 
“ pretty thing*.” Abroad they are often more 
flattered ; > are thus made discontented at home, be¬ 
come disobedient, and think themselves above do¬ 
ing those things which their duty to their parents, 
as well as their own improvement, require they 
should do. 

But let me reflect a little further —Have I not 
been ptoud of my daughter ? Was I not pleased 
when others called her handsome ? Did I not take 
too much pains to decorate her person, and thus 
originate the temptation? I fear I am more guilty 
than the child was. I have not considered suffi¬ 
ciently my obligations to God for his goodness in 
preserving her life and health so longw—in making 
her what she is—and in enabling her parents to 
provide for her wants. Am I not making an idol 
of my child ? and if I love the gill more than the 
Giver, may he not turn the blessing into a curse, 
or remove it from my eight ? Truly I have much 
reason for humiliation before God—and much need 
to pray to him to enable me to realize my responsi¬ 
bility. He sayfe, “Take this child and Rurse it for 


me, and I will pay thee thy wages.” If 1 bring up 
my daughter for my own gratification merely, and 
the gratification too of a pride which He hates, in¬ 
stead of qualifying her for his service , how can I 
answer it to Him in the great day of account ?— 
May 1 ever remember that the pleasing loan which 
I have received from my Heavenly Father, may be 
soon Called for; and if I am indeed one of his chil¬ 
dren, he will not suffer an idol to receive those af¬ 
fections which belong supremely to him. 

JUVENILE CORRESPONDENCE. 

By pttbtishvng the following Letters, we wish to give an exam¬ 
ple of Juvenile Correspondence and Benevolence, worthy of 
imitation. A School of Indian Children having received 
the Youth** Companion one year, contribute from their pen¬ 
ury to pay for the Second Volume for themselves and also 
for a youth at the Miasion Station, (as we suppose) at New 
Stock bridge. They write to a Sabbath School in Utica, and 
receive in return, the Constitution and Resolutions of a Ju¬ 
venile Society there, giving them 12- copies of the Juvenile 
Magazine and contributing $60 to constitute two gentlemen 
Life Directors of the Western Sabbath School Union. What 
more interesting and profitable employment cen Children be 
engaged In, than such labors of love as tbeee. Would that 
ell our youth were thus engaged. 

Seneca Mission, June 7th, 1828. 
Messrs. Willis & Rand, —We heartily thank 
you for sending to us the Youth’s Companion the 
past year; We are glad that we are able to send to 
you one dollar to pay for it the second year. We 
also send yon one dollar to pay for one that is sent 
to Anna M. Muzzy living in New Stockbridge, 
in Madison County, N. Y. The Boston Record¬ 
er, the family prize very much, particularly Mr. 
Harris.—And our school is in a prosperous state. 
Since we last wrote to you three of our scholars 
have departed from this world of trouble. One of 
them was Mr.Harns' child,about five years old. We 
also thought we would write you a copy of a letter we 
received from the Juvenile Society at Utica not long 
ago. This is all we can Bay for the present. 

Your’s, &c. James Young. 

- —^ t&ea, FT. Yt F* b r - 

Dear Friends,—We received yours on the 28th 
inst. We were very happy to hear from you, and also 
that your Society is very flourishing. Mr. Wilson 
I has been very sick, and while he has been unwell 
our Society has not been kept up, but he is now 
very well. We have formed a new Society, and 
also a new Constitution. We will give you a few 
outlines of it; 

“ We whose names are hereunto subscribed, do as¬ 
sociate ourselves together under the title of the 
Juvenile Beneficent Society of Utica, and for our 
government adopt the following Constitution: 

“ Any youth by paying the sum of Ally cents an¬ 
nually to the Treasurer of this Society shall be ad-' 
mitted a member thereof. The Officers of this So¬ 
ciety shall be a President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
and 2 Collectors, who shall constitute an Executive 
Committee to conduct the affairs of this Society. 

“ The funds of this Society shall be appropriated 
to objects of Benevolence. 

“The annual meeting of this Society shall be held 
on the first week in January of each year onjtpch a day 
and such a time and place us the Executive Com¬ 
mittee shall direct.” 

In oneof the meetings of this Society, Resolved, 
—that we send twelve copies of the Juvenile Mag¬ 
azine to the Seneca Mission every mouth. Resolv- 
ed-^that the $60remaining on hand in the did So¬ 
ciety toe appropriated to the W. 'S.'S. Uniontomake 
the Rev. Ralph Cushman of Manlius, and Harrison 
G. O. Dwight, of Andover, life directors of that So¬ 
ciety. We have now about 17 members in our 
Society ; but it is increasing very fast. ‘ Mr. Wil¬ 
son thinks that you compliment hhn very much in 
naming one of your scholars after him We are hap- 
p j to learn that Mr. Hatch & some of the other Mi^ 
sionaries have been to Sabbath schools in their 
youngest days, which the other Missionaries have 
not ehjoyed. Our Sabbath school is very flourish-1 
log, it contains about one hundred and fifty schol¬ 
ars, it has now a library of upwards of 400 volumes^ 


There has been 4 schools branched off from ours since 
it was first organized. The Episcopal, the Baptist 
the Methodiqt, and the Second Presbyterian. We 
hope that the youth (James Young) who is going 
to the Oneida Academy, will come and see us, as 
we shall be very happy to see him. We also hope 
that the Chiefs when they have done their church 
will enable yon to raise your library. We have no 
more to say. From your beloved friends of the Ju¬ 
venile Society. Wm. J. Welles, Secretary . 

Messrs.Editors ,—Soon after we received the let¬ 
ter from Utica, the Chiefe and people did contribute 
$5, for the benefit of the children. They are in 
the habit of contributing at the Monthly Concert, 
at which time the children threw in a little amount¬ 
ing to about 50 cents. One of the girls gave twen¬ 
ty silver broaches. We also have a little cir¬ 
cle of Juvenile correspondents in Connecticut.— 
James Young we hope has been converted since 
he received the Youth’s Companion. I have taken 
great liberty in writing, because you are friends to 
Children. Wm. Hatch, Teacher . 


POBTRY. 


For the Youth*e Companion. 

A CHILD'S FIRST IMPRESSION OF A STAR.• 

She had been told that God made all the stars 
That twiokled up in Heaven, and now she stood 
Watching the coming of the twilight on, 

As if it were a new and perfect world, 

And this were its first eve. How beautita^* 

Musi be the work of nature to a child 
In its first, fresh impression! Laura stood 
By the low window with the silken lash 
Of her soft eye uprais’d, and her sweet mouth 
Half parted with the new and strange delight 
Of beauty that she could not comprehend 
And had not seen before. The puxple folds 
Of the low sunset clouds, and the blue sky 
That look’d so still and delicate above. 

Fill’d her young heart with gladness, and the eve 
Stole on with its deep shadows, and she still 
Ptuud talking at ilie west with tbafhairsmtte, 

As if a pleasant thought were at her heart. 
Presently in the edge of the last tint 
Of sunset, where the blue was melted in 
To the faint golden mellowness, a star 
Stood suddenly, A laugh of wild delight 
Burst from her lips, and putting up her hands, 
Her simple thought broke forth expressively— 

“ Father! dear Father! God has made a star!” 

* A fact. BOY- 


SPRING. 

Lovely is the face of nature, 

Deck’d with spring’s unfolding flowers, 

While the sun shows every feature, 

Smiling through descending showers. 

Birds with songs the time beguiling. 

Chant their little notes with glee, 

But to see a Saviour smiling, 

Is more soft and sweet to me. 

Morn her melting tints displaying 
Ere the sluggard is awake: 

Evening’s zephyrs gently straying, 

O’er the surface of. the lake : 

Melting hues, and whispering breezes, 

All have, powerful charms for me, 

But no earthly beauty pleases, 

When, my Lord, compared with thee. 

Soft and sweet are showers descending. 

On the parch'd expecting ground. 

Fragrance to the meadows Tending, 

As their drops distil around: 

These with every earthly blessing, 

Jesus, far exceeds them aH. 

Sweet is sleep to tired nature. 

Sweet to labour is tfepoee: 

Sweet is liftto every creature, 

Sweet the balm that hope bestows: 

But though spring and evening breezes. 

Sleep, and hope, and ltfe to 
I All are pleasant—-nothing pleases, 

Jesus, like a smile from thee. [Z>r. Cofytr. 
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HISTORY OF AMELIA GALE. 
{Concluded.} 

In the jeer 1817, in the month of September, 
the Rev. J. Campbell was* expected at Lincoln, to 
attend a missionary meeting, and to give some ac¬ 
count of his first visit to South Africa. Having 
heard of this, her heart was fully bent upon going 
there, for though the distance was thirty miles, dif¬ 
ficulties were nothing to her where the cause of 
missions nid the cause of God were concerned. A 
friend having heard of her intentions, offered to pay 
her fare in the packet to Lincoln, and the packet-wo¬ 
man hearing* of the peculiar circumstances under 
which she had visited Lincoln, refused to take any 
thing for her fare back again. Well, she set off with 
eighteen pence in her pocket, which, as winter was 
drawing tmar,sbe was reserving to purchase some flan¬ 
nel. Timaccounrtvhich Mr.Campbell gaveofthe poor 
Hottentots in the first service (the evening prior to 
the meeting) so warmed her heart,that on goingoutof 
the chapel she gave one-third of her property to the 
sacred cause. The next morning some more par¬ 
ticulars were related respecting die Caffres, which 
so affected her as to constrain her to give one-half 
of her remaining treasure. She went to the third 
service with six pence in her pocket, all the faoney 
she had in* die world ; and the accounts she heard 
on that occasion, respecting the brightening pros¬ 
pects that appeared in that benighted part of the 
world, so wrought upon her best feelings, that re¬ 
gardless of her personal comfort, losing sight en¬ 
tirely of the winter clothing, the last mite was 
cheerfully and willingly deposited in the plate, as 
she retired from the house of God. The next 
morning, a lady who had heard of her coming so 
far for the express purpose of attending the mission¬ 
ary meeting, but who knew nothing whatever of 
the eighteen pence or the winter clothing, request¬ 
ed to see her at her house. Accordingly she went, 
& judge of her surprise when the lady presented her 
with the very identical article of dress that she had 
intended to purchase with the money she had just 
contributed, but of a much superior quality to that 
which she could possibly have procured for that 
sum; and m addition to this , a good pair of stays, 
and I think some other articles of dress. Thus 
proving that not only is God as good as his word, but 
that he often goes beyond his promise, and exceeds ; 
in his rich bounty all that we could ask or think. 

Her landlord never once applied for her rent 
when it* was not ready, and often it was sent 
her by persons who were ignorant of the circum¬ 
stances, within a few days of its becoming due. 
TtaongL no aged and infirm, she never at any time j 
applied for parish relief, bat thought it her duty to j 
use every means that she might not have recourse j 
to that expedient. And a few days before she died, 
she set her seal to the truth of God’s promise. She 
said, u she had found religion to be perfectly true: 
foe had tried it sixteen years, and it would not 
have supported her if it. had been false: she had 
always found God true to his promises. 1 ’ God 
hath said, “ Bread shall be given, water shall be 
sure;” and be had made that promise good. His 
. promises were not like a man’s promises, yea and 
\ aa D, " hut they weye all yea in Christ Jesus.” 

V With all thissimple faith and confidence, she was 
\ uo enthusiast: she did not expect God-to supply her i 
wants whilst she sat still doing nothing. She did I 
M thus “tempt God” to come out of his way and 
a miracfofor her. No: she diligently used all 
Jet L _ means in her power to procure a livelihood, and 
E-UMM^UELliilkd her nower: leavinxr the 


speaking) hastened by undertaking an employment 
which was decidedly beyond her strength, and her 
conscience smote her for having been somewhat too 
anxious 6n this poiat. She was afraid she had not 
trusted God enough, pad that therefore be had sent 
her this affliction, because she had taken upon her¬ 
self to provide, 4nd he was now teaching her how 
insufficient she was to support herself; and that she 
might well leave him to take care of her, as he had al¬ 
ways done. One effect of her trust in God was 
her remarkable spirit of contentment. • She was 
never heard to murmur or complain, though some¬ 
times placed in very distress^ circumstances. 

Another part of her character worthy of observa¬ 
tion, was her diligent attendance on the means of 
grace , and her remarkable delight in prayer . Seldom 
or never was her place empty in the house of God, 
when her health would admit. The weather was 
no hindrance to her. Whoever else was absent, 
morning or evening, her seat was always occuped ; 
and it was delightful to see the seriousness and 
attention with which she used to drink in every 
word of God that was read and preached in his house. 
Equally great was her attachment to the written 
word: as a proof of this, she actually learnt to read 
after she was sixty-six years old, that she might read 
the Scriptures for herself; and poor as she was, she 
used to give & little girl one penny per week to 
come to her cottage to teach her, till sh$ began to at¬ 
tend ah adult school that was established in tbe 
place where she lived. Her delight in prayer, too, 
was very remarkable: not only were her days begun 
and ended with prayer, but she was continually lift¬ 
ing up her heart to God as she walked through the 
fields, and went with her basket from hduse to house. 
She never dared go out with her basket without 
first kneeling down and imploring a blessing upon 
“ her basket'and her store.” She always bent the 
knee'before she left her cottage for the hodse of 
God, and asked for a blessing upon her minister, 
and prayed that the word about to be preached might 
come with power to her own soul, and the souls of 
those who were about to hear it; and immediately'af¬ 
ter the service she would generally, if possible, walk 
home alone, meditating upon the truths she had 
heard, and then retire again to her closet to ask for 
the dews of the Holy Spirit to descend upon the 
seed that had just been sown. She nsed to say that 
people who made a profession of religion should 
never go to the house of God without prayer; for, 
however Others might obtain a blessing at first with¬ 
out praying for it, (as she did when the Lord first 
met her,) yet that professors could never expect a 
blessing without praying for the minister, them¬ 
selves, and the congregation; that people often went 
and found no benefit at public worship, and then 
went away and found fault with the fhinister, when 
the fault was in themselves; they might have receiv¬ 
ed good, if they had only been at the pains to ask 
for it, for the Lord hath said “ Ask and ye shall re¬ 
ceive ;” that when wc went to the house of God,, we 
should not merely go to hear the preacher, but pray 
that God would prepare our heart that we might 
profit from it; that when she did this, she was gen¬ 
erally fed in the house of God, for thftt was a poor 
preacher indeed from whom we could not get a 
crumb . When any of her friends were in peculiar 
distress, or laboring under bodily affliction, they 
were sure to have the benefit of her prayers at the 
throne of grace; & there have been instances where 
she has spent the whole night wrestling in prayer 
to God qq behalf of her afflicted friends. She 
had also learnt that difficult lesson, to pray for her 
enemies; and if there were anyth the parish that were 
more ignorant, more profane, more wicked, or that 

am/ 1 *mn tellrtiAfi Ifln.A nth- 


ers, those persons were sure to have an especial in¬ 
terest in her prayers. 

Another very remarkable part of her character 
was her benevolence to others in srtpplying their 
wants to the utmost of her power, ana beyond her 
power; —she had indeed a large heart in the best 
sense of the word. She not only sympathised with 
others in their affliction, but if she saw any poor 
neighbors in distress, she would frequently divide 
her last sixpence between herself and them, giving 
them generally the largest fhare: and whatever 
charitable object was advocated in the house of God, 
or elsewhere, she never thought of patting less than 
silver into the plate. AH her neighbors bear wit¬ 
ness that there was nothing she would not do for 
them to the utmost of her power : they consider her 
death a public loss to the parish and neighbqrhood, 
and several respectable people have expressed a wish 
to have some articles belonging to her, to keep as a 
token of respect and affection for her memory. 

Another remarkable part of her character, and 
what indeed will account for all the rest, was her 
hoe to the Saviour; this was the mainspring of all 
her zeal and benevolence, and activity in the cause 
of God; and, indeed, without this all her religious 
profession would have been no better than sound¬ 
ing brass or a tinkling cymbal, l.Cor. xiii: 1,2.— 
This was the subject upon which she most delighted 
to dwell; her eye quite brightened', and her coun¬ 
tenance was quit.! lighted up with holy gratitude and 
heavenly joy^whefi the suffering, dying, bleed ihg 
love of the "Saviour was mentioned to her: she 
would cUag her hands, and lift up her eyes and ex- 
clain^Kfth -all her soul, “ Oh ! what were the suf¬ 
ferings of that dear spotless Lamb fora sinful worm 
like me 

ThoujJna holy life is a much more satisfactory 
evidence of the safety of our state than a joyful 
death, still we are not surprised to find that the end 
of this good woman was not only peaceful but tri¬ 
umphant. For some time death had no terrors 
in it for her; she had long looked upon it as a 
friend to set her at liberty from a world of sin and 
misery, and so she found it to be when she camo 
to grapple with it; she found the sting was gone; 
her Saviour, to whom she had applied in the time 
of health and strength, had drawn its sting, and he 
gave her victory over the last enemy. Often was 
she heard to say, “ I am not afraid to die; I long 
'to be with Jesus in heaven. Oh, if I had nothing 
but an arm of flesh to* rest upon, what would be¬ 
come of me now ?” Holding out her arm, “ See,” 
said she, “ it is but flesh, and the arm of my min¬ 
ister is brut flesh; it id well that I have something 
better to lean upon, for that would be a poor prop 
in a dying hour.” When she first took to her bed, 
she said she hoped that the Lord would hear her 
prayer, and that she should not have to grovel here 
any longer; but that her sick bed would be the 
bed to take her to ber happy home. And notwith¬ 
standing all her benevolence, her activity, ber zeal, 
and her good works, so far was She from placing 
the least trust in them for acceptance with Goa, 
that she exclaimed, “ Oh, it would be but & dark 
[-passage, if I had trusted to my own merits.” The 
day before her death she charged those who stood 
by her bedside to read attentively and seriously the 
third chapter of St. John’s Gospel, and spoke with 
great earnestness on the necessity of being born 
again—of having, their hearts changed and their 
sins pardoned through the blood of Christ—” Mar¬ 
vel not that I said unto thee, ye must be born again.” 
She also $dded, “ Do not put off this great work to 
a dying hour, for what should I do, if my work 
were to begin now V * And with respeetto the in- 
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her dying breath that they would improve the priv¬ 
ileges they *enjoyed more than they had done, and 
that they would attend*more regularly upon them. 
She confessed that she was not seeking God when 
she went at first , for that she went then from mere 
curiosity; but that God in mercy had met her there, 
and if they would only attend the house of God, who 
could tell what blessing they might also find. 

On the same day she said, “ This is the grand 
point; this is the last conflict; but I am happy—I 
am very ill to-night, but I am going higher: it will 
soon be over—Come, Lord, Jesus, come quickly.” 
She now found that he whom she bad served and 
loved, and trusted in life, did not forsake her in 
her dying moments. The dark valley was enlight¬ 
ened by his gracious presence, and, to use her own 
expression, she felt at that time such a weight of 
her Saviour’s love in her soul , as almost overpower¬ 
ed her poor sinking frame. She frequently called 
out before she died, “ Welcome, Death—O Death, 
where is thy sting? boasting grave, where is thy 
victory ? Glory to'Gofl.” “ Oh,” said she, “ this is 
a victorious death, through Christ;” and as far as it 
can well be ascertained, her last words were, “ In 
heaven the top-most stone will be brought forth 
with shoutings of grace, grace unto it; my notes 
in heaven will be grace, grace.” Her soul, we con¬ 
fidently hope, is now unspeakably happy in the 
presence of her Saviour, tuning her golden harp 
to the praise of redeeming love and sovereign grace. 
Her heavenly Master, saw that, at last, her work 
was done, and he came and called her to her ever¬ 
lasting mansion above, to hear the welcome sound, 
“ Well done, good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joy #f thy Lord !” 

Reader, whoever or whatever you are, whether 
you are blest with a moderate share of this world’s ! 
goods, or whether you move in a more humble sta¬ 
tion in life, you see, from the short account of this 
poor woman, where alone you can expect to find 
true happiness. So long as you have a load of 
guilt and of unpardoned sin weighing on your con¬ 
science, it is impossible you can be happy. Oh, 
seek for true peace and solid comfort whqre she 
found it—at the foot of the Saviour’s cross—and be 
assured that you will not there seek it in vain. It 
is only by seeking to be “justified by faith” in a 
crucified Redeemer, that you can “ have peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

We may also learn from this short history, that 
there ar none, however poor or however obscure 
may be their situation in life, but what may be the 
means of doing some good, in benefiting their fellow 
creatures, and in promoting the cause of God.— 
This poor woman was very poor as to this world, & 
yet see how extensively useful she was; let no one 
therefore say, ** I am too poor to do any good.”— 
Endeavor, through God’s grace, to imitate ,the ex¬ 
ample here placed before you, and if you have no 
other means of doing good, “ let your light so shine 
before men,” in an humble, holy, and devoted life, 

that they seeing your good works, may glorify 
your Father which is in heaven.” 
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From the Juvenile Miecellany. 

COLUMBUS. 

Christopher Columbus was bora at Genoa, in the 
year 1447. He studied some time at Pavia, and 
became weft versed in geometry," astronomy, cos¬ 
mography, history, and philosophy. At the age of 
fourteen he entered oq a sea-faring life. 

At Lisbon, he married the daughter of Perestrel- 
lo, an old seaman, who had been engaged in the 
discovery of Porto Santo and Madeira. From the 
journals and charts of this old gentleman he deriv¬ 
ed great entertainment. The Portuguese, were at 
this time, endeavoring to find a way to India round 
Africa. They had been*fifty years pursuing this 
object; but had advanced* no farther along the 
coast of Africa, than just to cross the equator, 
when Columbus formed his great design of finding ; 
India in the west. 

As early as 1474 he had written his ideas to Paul 
Foscanefti, a learned physician of Florence, who 


encouraged his design. The stories, which mari¬ 
ners told, of carved wood, covered canoes, and hu¬ 
man bodies of a singular complexion, found after 
westerly winds had prevailed, tended to confirm 
Columbus in the opinion that there were undiscov¬ 
ered lands in the west. He was, however, univer¬ 
sally laughed at, as foolish and vissionary. The 
plan was first proposed to John II. of Portugal; 
but that king had been at such vast expense in try¬ 
ing to find an African way to India, that he refus¬ 
ed to assist in this new enterprise. He, however, 
privately gave orders to a ship bound to Cape de 
Verd, to attempt discoveries in the west; but the nav¬ 
igators failed through ignorance, and want of enter¬ 
prise,—and on their return, they turned the whole 
project into ridicule. 

Columbus filled with indignation at the king’s 
dishonorable conduct, quitted Portugal, and repair¬ 
ed to Ferdinand, king of Spain. He bad previous¬ 
ly sent his brother Bartholomew to England, to so¬ 
licit the patronage of Henry VII.; but his brother 
was taken by pirates and detained in captivity sev¬ 
eral years. 1 

In Spain, the le&raed men objected to the scheme 
Columbus had proposed,—and brought forward 
reasons, which at the present day appear truly ridic-, 
ulous. One was, that as the earth was a globe, to 
come back to the east, after having gone down the 
west, would be like climbing a high hill, which no 
vessel could do, with the strongest wind that ever 
blew. 

After much ridicule and opposition, Queen Isa¬ 
bella was induced to listen to his request. After 
having twice sent him from court, she recalled him, 
and offered to pawn her jewels to dtefray the neces¬ 
sary expense of an equipment, amounting to no 
more than two thousand five hundred crowns. The 
money was, however, advanced by Santangel, ap 
officer of the king’s household. 

He sailed from Palos, in Spain, August 3d, 1492; 
On the 14th of September, the magnetic needle was 
observed to vary from the pole star. This fright¬ 
ened the sailors prodigiously. Columbus, By plau¬ 
sible reasoning, managed to quiet their fears; but 
after having been twenty days at sea, without sight 
of land, they became very discontented; and final¬ 
ly began to talk about throwing their compander 
into the ocean. 

Columbus sometimes feared he should be obliged 
to abandon his enterprise altogether, but at last, a 
light was discovered in the distance, and the day 
after, being the 12th of October, one of the Baha¬ 
ma islands became distinctly visible. Thus, in the 
forty-fifth year of his age, he effected a project, 
which he had had in view for twenty years. 

At suurise, the boats were manned, and the ad¬ 
venturers rowed toward tbe island, with music and 
martial pomp.. The coast was covered with peo¬ 
ple, who were filled with the utmost astonishment, 
ahd thought the gods had come to live among ,them. 

Columbus was the first to step on shore 1 He 
was followed by his men, who, kneeling down, and 
kissing the sod, with tears of joy and gratitude, re¬ 
turned thanks for such a successful termination 
to their voyage. j 

Columbus called this island San Salvador. He 
soon after discovered several others; among which 
were Cuba and Hispaniola. After establishing a 
colony of thirty-nine men at the latter place, he 
made arrangements to return; and sailed from 
then&e January 4th, 1496. This voyage proved a 
hazardous one; and being threatened with destruc¬ 
tion by a violent storm, Columbus wrote an account 
of his discoveries on parchment, which he wrapped 
in a piece of oiled cloth, and inclosed in a cake of 
wax. This he threw into the sea, in hopes it would 
be driven on shore, should he himself be lost. For-1 
tunately, however, he was saved from destruction, 
and arrived at Lisbon, in safety on the 4th of March. 
On the fifteenth, he reached Palos, where he was J 
received with the highest honours by the king and 
queen, and created Admiral of Spain. 

The pope granted full right to Ferdinand and 
Isabella, of all the land from pole h> pole, beyond a 
line drawn one hundred leagues west of the Azores; 
and their catholic majesties made the office of vice¬ 


roy and governor of the Indies heredMary in the 
family of Columbus. 

Ttys enterprising man made a second voyage to 
the new world, September 25th, 1493. When he 
arrived at Hispaniola, not one of the colony he had 
left there remained. The Indians, indignant at the 
rapacity with which they had seized provisions from 
them, had cut them off entirely. 

Columbus landed at another part of the island, 
where he built a fort, and established a town, which 
he called Isabella. This was fhe first town founded 
by Europeans in the New World. In May, 1494, 
this enterpristng navigator discovered Jamaica 1 , 
where he found water and other refreshments for 
his men, of which they had great need. On hisrc-* 
turn to Hispaniola, the September following, he 
found his brother Bartholomew, whom he had not 
seen for thirteen years, and whom he supposed to 
be dead. His brother brought supplies from Spain, 
which were greatly needed. The Spaniards had be¬ 
come very licentious, and the enraged Indians 
threatened to destroy them entirely. 

In the year 1495, Columbus was obliged to enter 
into a war with the natives: and with two hundred 
men, twenty horses, and as many dogs he defeated 
an army of Indians, estimated at one hundred thou¬ 
sand. 

But in the midst of his deserved success, this 
brave, enterprising, and honourable roan, became 
a victim to tbe malice of his eneinjes. *Jbe haugh¬ 
ty Spaniards could not endure to see a foreigner 
raised to such high honours. They excited Ferdi¬ 
nand’s jealousy against him, by representing him 
as cruel, ambitious and unprincipled. 

The important services he had rendered were 
forgotten, amid the clamour of those who had hated 
him for a greatness they could not imitate; and in 
October, 1500, he was loaded with irons, and sent 
home as a prisoner. The Captain of the vessel, 
struck with the dignified manner with which he 
endured his injuries, offered to strike off his fetters, 
as soojmis they werfeout ofjaghtof the Island. _ Col¬ 
umbus indignantly rejected his Friendly offer. “Sir, 
I thank you,” said he; u but these chains are tbe 
reward my king has given me, for serving him as 
faithfully as I could have served my God—and as 
such, I will carry them with me to my grave.” 

After his return to Spain, he vindicated his con¬ 
duct, and brought satisfactory proofs of the malevo¬ 
lence of his enemies. 

The king appeared satisfied, and promised to re¬ 
call Bovadilla, his greatest enemy; but he did not 
restore to Columbus the government he had unjustly 
taken from him,—and Ovando, bis bitter enemy, 
was boon after appointed Governor of Hispaniola. 

Notwithstanding these discouragements, Colum- 
bu£ continued intent upon finding a western pas¬ 
sage to the Indies. He sailed from Cadiz, ih M*y> 
1502"; but when he arrived off Hispaniola, Ovan¬ 
do refused iiira admission to the Port After los¬ 
ing’some of his ships, and experiencing great diffi¬ 
culty, while trying to find a passage to the great sea 
beyond the continent, he was (foJiged to put into 
Jamaica, to keep his two remaining ships from 
sinking. From this place, he sent information of 
his deplorable situation to Hispaniola, imploring 
relief; but Ovando governed by a mean jemousy, 
was willingiiis engpiy should perish. Troubles in¬ 
creased every day. The sailors threatened to take 
his life for bringing them into such trouble; and 
the natives, vexed kt the long residence of the 
Spaniards among them, refused to bring them food. 
In this dilemma, Columbus resorted to an ingen¬ 
ious method for relief. He knew that a total 
eclipse of tbe moon was near. On the day before 
it took place, he assembled tbe principal Indians, 
and told them the Great Spirit was angry with 
them, for their treatment to the white men; and 
that, as a sign of it, the moon would be obscured 
that very night. As soon as the terrified natives 
saw the darkness in reality commence, they 
brought provisions in great quantities, and ever af¬ 
ter, treated the Spaniards \vith the utmost respect.. 

At length, one of ^ friends, hearing of bis un¬ 
pleasant situation, purchased avessel^and took him 
from the island. 
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la September, he returned to Spain, accompan¬ 
ied by his brother and son; and alter a hazardous 
voyage, reached the port of St. Lucas in Safety.— 
lie found Isabella dead, and his solicitations at 
coart disregarded. The nobility were disposed to 
undervalue his services, and to consider them rath¬ 
er the effect of accident, than of any well concerted 
schemes. Columbus being once reproached in 
this way, at a dinner party, called for an egg, and 
asked them to set it upright on its smaller end.— 
When they declared it impossible, he flattened the 
shell, by striking it gently on the table, till it stood 
upright. The company all exclaimed, “ Any body 
might have done it!” 44 Yes,” replied Columbus, 

44 if any one had thought of it; so might any one 
have discovered thelndies,if they had thought of it.” 

After spending a year in fruitless attempts to per¬ 
suade his sovereign to keep the promises he had 
made him, he died at Valladolid, May 20th, 1506, 
in the 59th year of hid age. He was buried mag¬ 
nificently in the cathedral at Seville, with this in- 
scriptioPUpon his tomb: 

** A Castilla y a L«on, Nttftvo mundo dio Colon.’* 

; That is, 

I “ Columbus gave a New World to Castile and Leon.** 

In compliance with his own request, his body 
was removed from Seville to Hispaniola, and depos¬ 
ited with the chains he had worn, in a brass coffin, 
} at the right hand of the high altar in the Cathadral 

1 of St. Domingo. They remained there, till that is¬ 

land was ceded to France, in 1795. His descend¬ 
ants then requested that his rqmaina might be re¬ 
moved to Cuba. In January, 1796, the ashes of 
this great man, and the chains, which commemo¬ 
rated his sovereign’s ingratitude were carried down 
to the harbour in procession, under fire of the 
forts. The brig, in which they were placed, arriv¬ 
ed safely at Havana, and the remains of America’s 
; Discoverer, were buried with all posable pomp and 
ceremony. 
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ORIGINAL LETTER OF REV. JOHN NEWTON, TO 
A YOUTH GOING TO SEA. 

Dear Me.- . London, Dee . —, 17—. 

Your dear mother wishes me to write; and in 
,! pleasing her, I please myself. I have a sincere 
( regard for you : I only wish I had more time, espe¬ 
cially as I missed seeing you when you called. But I 
will do what I can, believing you will accept my 
letter as a testimony of my friendship. 

I hope your strong inclination to go abroad will 
lead you under the Providence of God, into a line 
of life which may prove beneficial to yourself and 
[ useful to others, ft wiQ be so, if you seek His 
favor and acknowledge Him in all your ways, ac¬ 
cording to Proverbs iii: 6 Our times and ways yre 
in His hands, for the way of man is~not in himself. 
His blessing, if you seek it, will guide you through 
life with honor and comfort, and then He will re- 
, ceive you to His glory. Many things are proper 
l and necessary in their places, but one thing is ab¬ 
solutely needful; namely, such a knowledge of 
v yoar relation to God, and your dependance upon 
) Him, as a creature and & sinner^-as may fix your; 
hopes upon Jesus the Saviour for time and eternity, 
in seeking and obtaining thb one thing—the only 
: thing we can never seek in vaiq. AH other things 
which infinite wisdom and goodness see best for 
Y you, shall be added to you. The Lord will guide 
you continually, satisfy your soul in drought, sup¬ 
ply all your wants, and be unto you a very present 
help in trouble. You are a child of many prayers; 
so was t: you are now entering upon a seafaring 
life ; l was once in it. But alas! I broke through 
all tbe a&antages of a religious education, renounc¬ 
ed tbs good advice, of my pious mother, stifled the j 
cpnvktions of my conscience, and plunged head- 
kiag into wickedness andjhisery. Here I hope 
the parallel between you>4nd me will totally fril. 
You have read my history; I trust yours will be ve- 
different. There are two disadvantages in a 
Rawing life : the one is, the want of public ordi- 



ing of the Gospel. But the promises of God are 
suited to every lawful situation. A careful perusal 
of the Bible, with prayer to the Lord for His teach¬ 
ing, will supply the absence of public means, when 
we are necessarily separated from them: and 
where the mind is tolerably attentive, much of God 
may be seen by those who “ do business in great 
waters.” The expanded ocean, whether in a 
storm, or in a calm, i& a wonderful object, and can 
only be exceeded by the great concave of the heav¬ 
en* over our heads. These sublime proofs of the 
wisdom, power, and presence of God, are always be¬ 
fore the mariner’s eyes, and are well suited to im¬ 
press him with the Psalmist's thought, “ Lord what 
is man, that Thou art mindful of him V ’ The sea, 
likewise, is a good school to teach os both the real¬ 
ity and the necessity of a superintending, protect¬ 
ing Providence. A considerate person will meet 
with several turns, in the coarse of a voyage or a 
passage to India, in which he will perceive that if 
He who rules the winds and the waves do not inter¬ 
pose with His help, all the help and art of man mast 
be unavailing. Psalm evii: 23,30. 

The other—the most formidable evil—is the com¬ 
pany among whom you must live while on ship¬ 
board. How different will the langnage there be 
from that you have been accustomed to at home.—- 
I will not suppose you in immediate danger from 
the profanity and debauchery of the wholly profli¬ 
gate there. 1 trust your good sense, and your hab¬ 
its of life, will enable you to renounce and avoid 
them with abhorance. But you will probably be 
more or less assaulted by the arts and sophistry of 
infidelity. These too easily prevailed over me. I 
was reasoned and ridiculed out of the principles 
which ray good and careful mother had endeavor¬ 
ed to instil into me from my infancy; and I was led 
to the commission of evils which, some time before, 
would have made me start and tremble had they 
been proposed. Let no one flatter you into such a 
good opinion of your own understanding, as shall 
tempt you to judge of the great truths of revelation 
by your own weak and fidlrble reason. Rather, 
satisfied with the evidences for the sacred volume, 
strive & pray with the simplicity of a child, that you 
may always take up the Bible with the sincere de¬ 
sire of having your judgement and your conduct 
formed by it. Pray to the Lord, by whose inspira¬ 
tion the Scriptures were written, to teach you by 
his spirit the true meaning; and always take it for 
granted that all you read there is truth, because it 
is His word; and that there can be no higher pos¬ 
sible proof of a thing, than 41 Thus saith the Lord.” 

I have been young like you, and now am old. I 
shall be happy, if my life is spared, that any young 
persons may profit by my testimonies. I can say 
from my experience that the way of transgressors 
is hard; and as far as I have attained, I can testify 
that the ways of wisdom (the religion of the Bible 
is true wisdom) are ways of pleasantness and peace. 
I was on the brink of destruction, helpless and hope¬ 
less ; the scorn and pity of slaves in Africa. From 
thence the Lord mercifully delivered me, even when 
I was sinning against him with a high hand. I was af¬ 
terwards on the point of sinking into the ocean; 
then death and eternity opened to my view, and I 
trembled at the prospect. He preserved me by lit¬ 
tle less than a miracle; drew me out of the Waters, 
and by degrees into his service. Now I am per¬ 
mitted to look to him as my Refuge, Guide, Physi¬ 
cian, and Shepherd. I can see that wisdom and 
goodness have directed all my concerns; and I 
trust they will direct them to my journey's end. 
And I have a good hope .that when I cease to live 
here, I shall live for ever in a better state. All 
things I derive from the Gospel. AH this my heart 
wishes for you ; nothing else will give you comfort 
or peace. But this will cheer you in all circum¬ 
stances, will abate the pressureofaffiictios, and en¬ 
hance the relish and value.of every earthly good. 

And now I commend ybuto God, and the word 
of His grace, and the Lord Jesus, the great and 
good Shepherd of all who trust in him; who is al¬ 
ways near us, like the light by which we see, or 
the air we breathe. May He keep you in the way 


house in peace 1 Think of me, when you do think 
of me, as Your very affectionate Friend, 

__ John Newton. 
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HAPPY DEATH OF A YOUNG MAN. 

From the Christian Advocate and Journal. 

During the summer of 1825, while I was tr resi¬ 
dent of the town of H—-, in the western 

part of the state of New-York, the following cir¬ 
cumstance transpired:— 

On a sabbath evening, after having spent the day 
in devotional exercises, I was waited on by a mes¬ 
senger, who requested me to hasten to the house of 
a Mr. L** ### , to visit his eldest son, whom he sup¬ 
posed to be near his death. I obeyed the sum- 
I mons, and with a praying heart went with the mes¬ 
senger. We soon arrived, and were welcomed to 
the house of affliction. I here found a young man 
struggling with the pulmonary consumption, and 
apparently near the borders of the other world. I 
approached his bed-side. With great emotion he 
gave me his hand. After making a few inquiries re¬ 
lative to his hopes of recovery, 1 interrogated him 
i on the subject of his eternal interest. He manifes- 
; ted that he expected soon to die, but was convin¬ 
ced that he was altogether unfurnished for the 
! world to come.— 44 Will you pray for me,” said he, 
“ that God may have mercy on me a sinner ?” His 
parents, with a number of friends, stood weeping 
around. ~ I knelt down and earnestly cried to God 
in his behalf. I arose, but he seemed to get no re¬ 
lief to his poor soul. At his argent request I con- 
tinned with him during the night, which I spent in 
conversing and praying with him, as far as his 
strength would permit. About 3 o’clock in the 
morning he became unusually engaged for his sal¬ 
vation, making use-of all the remaining strength he 
possessed in crying to Jesus to have mercy on him. 
He entreated me to pray for him once more. Hav¬ 
ing read a chapter and instructed him on ttie na¬ 
ture of feith in our Lord Jesus Christ, I once more 
commended hfe case to God in fervent prayer to a 
throne of grace. His whole soul seemed drawn out 
to his Savipur. - Oh what au interesting moment 
! was this f Jesus of Nazareth passed by, and whis¬ 
pered to his heart, 44 Son, be of good cheer, thy 
| sjns, which are many, are all forgiven thee.” In a 
| moment bis countenance assumed a placid and 
! heavenly smile; his voice, which before was scarce¬ 
ly audible, received new strength, and he praised 
God aloud. But oh how soon did be wish others 
to partake of this blessing! The family, through 
fatigue, had retired late in the evening. Hts fath¬ 
er was a profound deist. He regarded all preten¬ 
tions to experimental religion as visionary and 
chimerical. He had never taught his son the sub¬ 
lime truths of the Holy Scriptures. And it was not 
until the physician had given up the case of his son 
as desperate, that he would consent to have a Chris¬ 
tian come and pray with him, although in other res¬ 
pects a gentleman and kind neighbour : 44 Where 
is my father?” exclaimed W., 44 and where is my 
mother, and brothers?” They arose and came to 
his bed-side. He took each by the hand, and told 
them bis burden was gone. He now felt willing to 
die and leave them all behind, and go to his Saviour. 
He held fast each of their hands, and exhorted them 
until he obtained a promise from all that they would 
try to meet him in heaven. He then addressed 
himself to his father in particular, whose founda¬ 
tion began to tremble to its centre. 44 What do 
you think of these things? Don’t you believe in 
the Bible? Don’t you believe religion to be a re¬ 
ality?” 44 1 don’t know, Wilson,” said the father. 
— 44 The Bible is true!” said the son. 44 1 know 
there is a reality in religion. Oh father try to seek 
it!”—He continued for some time exhorting him in 
the most moving strains. The sun soon arose, but 
ere it bad gilded the eastern hemisphere with its 
cheering beams, the Sun of Righteousness with the 
rays of di^meJQyqha^l dispelled doubts and fears 
that sat brooding ovet the mind of this young man. 
It was among the happiest mornings I ever realized. 
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until the morning of the resurrection. He survived 
about three days. During this time he exhorted 
ell who came to see him. He seemed to lament 
most of all his'neglect of the word of God. He tes¬ 
ted the reality and troth of his experience by many 
witnesses. At length, on the third day, his sun 
went down before it had reached its meridian 
height. But it shone the brightest as its last rays 
glistened on these mortal shores. He died a debtor 
to triumphant, victorious grace. Surely this was a 
“ brand plucked from the fire.” Oh that his friends 
might remember his last hours and solemn admo¬ 
nitions. A Friend to Youth. 

Butler , Pa., May 8, 1828. 


SBXTOmXJLX.. 


ON THE LOVE OF PRAISE. 

Our readers will recollect the account of little 
Maria in the Companion of week before last* and 
have doubtless smiled at the vanity of her thought¬ 
less heart, when she felt so proud on being called 
a pretty girl. Some of them too may have censur¬ 
ed her for her folly and her sin, while they were 
not aware that they condemned themselves. Now we 
doubt whether any of us, whatever our age or sit¬ 
uation may be, are always more wise or more hum¬ 
ble than that little girl. We love to hear the voice 
of adulation. Open and direct flattery may be too 
gross; but we love to overhear the passing remark 
of the bystander; and even to have it reported to 
us afterwards, by the kindness of a third person.— 
The older miss loves to be told of her pretty looks, 
her pleasing manners and her becoming dress.— 
The young lady feasts on the commendation which 
reminds her that she is beautiful, interesting or ac¬ 
complished. The young man loves to be account¬ 
ed “ smart/’ or witty, or handsome. Persons in 
middle age, or even advanced in life, are not free 
from vanity and pride; and they seek the appro- 
priauftne&ns of gratification. But let that pass, as 
we are writing for the young; remembering, how¬ 
ever, that the commonness of this propensity is no 
excuse for it; and if it is lurking in every heart, 
that fact only proves that we are all in the same 
condemnation. 

Perhaps this remark may appear harsh to some 
who read it. Let them learn how it appears in the 
judgment of God. Do you not remember the ex¬ 
pressions of scripture ? “ They (the wicked) love 
the praise of men, more than the praise of God.” 
“ How can ye believe, who receive honor one of 
another, and not that honor which cometh from God 
pnly ?” To wish for the praise of men, to be 
pleased when we receive it, and to be chagrined 
when we fail of it, is but the indulgence of a proud 
spirit. And we knew that 44 God resisteth the proud, 
and “gircth grac*’ only “tothe bumble.” “ The 
proud in heart are an abomination in his sight.” 

Let us. suggest a few considerations, to abate our 
confidence io our own attainments, and shame us 
for our unbumbled vanity. 

We need not be elated with commendation; for 
it is often undeserved. Our friends often mistake 
our qualities, especially, those of a moral nature; or 
they judge hastily, and without discrimination. They! 
pronounce the thought of a momentand perhaps 
axe themselves convinced in an hour, that they wese 
extravagant or absurd. At best, they know but little 
of our hearts; and may readily think of us (as we 
certainly are apt to think of ourselves,) more highly 
than they ought to think. 

We need not be much gratified with flattery, for 
it is often insincere . A great proportion of the 
complintents which are common in society, are ut¬ 
terly without meaning. They are made, as matters 
of course, conformable to daily custom, and with¬ 
out being intended to represent the real sentiments 
of the speakers. It is affecting to consider, how 
many real falsehoods of this character are daily go¬ 
ing up before God to judgment, from almost every 
company. And still, though we know that fl&tte- 
] ies are cheap things and wofully insincere, we re¬ 
ceive them with all greediness because they gratify 


liable to practise on themselves this self-deception; 
and need to guard against it as an imminent danger. 

At the best, we are praised for our good qualities, 
while the bad are overlooked. When our associates 
praise us sincerely, and only for qualities which 
deserve it, we should always remember it is but the 
bright side of the picture. It is easy to praise us; 
it is more of a task to tell us of our faults. Even our j 
best friends fail to give us that best proof of their | 
friendship. We should, then, be faithful to our¬ 
selves, and when we are tempted to be gratified 
with adulation, it is well to retire, and look within, 
and bring up before us the more unpleasant parts 
of our character. It is lamentable indeed, that we 
may receive injurious flattery from our friends, 
while we get salutary reproof mostly from our eoef- 
mies. Let us, therefore, make use of what we get 
from both. Let us esteem the commendation as of 
littje worth, but endeavor to deserve it Let us 
not be angry with the censure, but.turn it to oor 
advantage; correcting what is amiss, and sorrow¬ 
ing to repentance for what is criminal. And let us 
never forget, that we are in fact, what we are in 
the sight of God alone. 


HzsOBLZJunr. 


THE MAN WHO COULD REPEAT ALL THE BIBLE. 


raiment, and with peace smiling in their faces.— 
Sir, the Sabbath School Teacher has been there, 
and he has led them to the place of holy instruc¬ 
tion. God has visited them in the plenitude of* bis 
grace, and five of those seven children give joyful 
evidence that they have passed from death unto 
1 ife. "—^Philadelphian. 

Example for Sabbath Scholars .—Not long ago, a 
Sabbath School teacher was following two boys up 
Cheapside, who seemed in earnest conversation to¬ 
gether. He noticed a third boy a little before them, 
Who, in passing a fruit woman’s barrow, while her 
head was turned another way, stole two oranges, 
and immediately ran off. s The two Sabbath school 
boys followed him for some distance, ahd having 
overtaken him, they spoke with so much earnestness 
and propriety on the subject of his misconduct, that 
they induced him to walk back and restore the stol¬ 
en oranges. (AT. Jersey S. $. Journal . 

Moral Sentiments .—He who makes e/fh science 
his counsellor, may expect to gain his cause. 

True generosity remembers benefits received, 
and forgets those it has conferred. 


POBT&tr. 


I have heard of a man in Scotland, who could 
say all the Bible, firom the beginning to the end ; 
and when any verse in any chapter was mentioned, 
he could repeal it, and also could tell the place in 
which any verse was to be found that was quoted 
to him. Don’t you think this man was a true Chris¬ 
tian? Alas l I am sorry to say, that though he 
knew the letter of God’s holy word, yet he did not 
act up to its spirit. His memory was filled with 
the contents of the Bible; bat his heart was not 
changed. He loved his sins, and after them he 
would go, though he knew that he was acting con¬ 
trary to the Bible. 

My dear child***, this should^ teach yifa that 
head knowledge fo not sufficient; that it is possible 
to know a great dehl, and yet be the enemies of 
God by wioked works. It should also teach 
you that divine assistance is necessary to receive 
the truths of the gospel aright, and that we should 
be earnest ft* offering our prayers to God: “ Open 
thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things 
out of thy law.” “ Sanctify os through thy truths 
thy word is truth.”. Child * 1 * s Mag. 

The Remark of a Child .—The late celebrated 
Dean Berkley, (afterwards Bishop of Cloyne, in 
; Ireland,) was blessed with a son of wonderful seri¬ 
ousness and solidity of mind, who died early in 
childhood. Master Berkley once asked his father 
this question, “What is the meaning of the words 
Cherubim and Seraphim, which occur in fHaly 
Scripture and the Service of the Church?” * The 
answer returned^ was, “Cherubim is ah Hebrew 
word, signifying Knowledge; Seraphim is another 
word of the same language, and signifies Flame.— 
From whence it is inferred, that the Cherubim are 
the order of celestial beings/excelling in knowl¬ 
edge ; the Seraphim^ celestial beings likewise, ex¬ 
celling in divine affection 1” The child~replied,“ I 
hope, then, when I die, I shall be a Seraph t for I 
had rather love good fhan know all things!” 

Sabbath School Anecdote, Related by the Rev. 
Mr. Hoover, at the meeting of a Sabbath School 
Union in Philadelphia. 

“ If, Mr. Chairman, you had accompanied me in 
a walk through this district, two years ago, I could 
have led you to a boose, or rather hovel, not for 
from this spot, whiclf was unfit to be the habitation 
of man or beast. There you would have seen a 
widow, with her seven children, in the rags of pov¬ 
erty, and with the imprint tff misery on their coun¬ 
tenances ; the Toom Tfqd its occupants forming a 
soene of Wretchedness seldom surpassed. If, Sir, 
you will go with me tomorrow, I will show the 
same house, but no longer a miserable tenement. 
Within, you shall behold the same widow and the' 


INVITATION TO THE FEATHERED RACE. 

Again the balmy zephyr blows, 

Fresh verdure decks the grove; 

Each bird with vernal rapture glows. 

And tunes his notes to love. 

Ye gentle warblers, hither fly, 

And shun the noon-tide heat: 

My shrubs a cooling shade supply, 

My groves a safe retreat. 

Here freely hop from spray to spray, 

Or weave the mossy nest; 

Here rove and sing the live-day long, 

Ai-oight besMweetly test. 

No school-boy rude, to mischief prone. 

Here shows' his rudd v face. 

Or twangs bis bow # or hurls a stone. 

In this sequester’d place. 

My trees for you, ye artless tribe, 

Shall stores of fruit preserve : 

, .Oh let me thus your friendship bribe! 

* Come Teed, without reserve. 

For you these cherries I protect. 

To you these plums belong; 

' Sweet is the fruit that you have pick’d r 
But sweeter for your song. 

Let then this league betwixt us made 
Our mutual int’rest guard; 

Mine be ihe gift ef fruit and shade, 

* Sour songs be my reward. 

T - GO D 18 IN HEAVEN. 

God is in heaven—can he hear 
: A Htt!e*prayer like mine? 

Yes, thoughtful child, thou need’st not feir, 
He listened! to thine. 

Cod. id in heaven—can he see 
When I am doing wrong? 

Yes, that he dan,—be looks at thee 
All day, and all night long. 

God is in heaven,—would he know 
If I should tell a lie ? 
t Yea, if thou saidsf it very low, 

He’d hear it’ in the sky. 

God is in heaven,—does he care, 

Or is he good to .me ? 

Yes, all thou hastto eat or wear, - ✓ 

’Tis God that giveth thee. 

God is in heaven,-’-can I go 
Tothank him for his care ; 

Not yet, but love him here below, 

And he will see it there. 

CjfodL is * n heaven,—may I pray 
To go there when I die ? 

Yes, love, bpgyul, and , ic day, 
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From the African Repository. 

UNFORTUNATE MOORISH PRINCE. 
Letter from, a gentleman in Natchez , to the Secretary of the 
American Colonization Society. 

Natchez, (Miss.) Dec. 13, 1827. 

Dear Sir, — I address you in behalf of an un¬ 
fortunate man, a native of Africa, who has been 
held in slayeiy in this State for thirty-nine years. 

The person to whom I allude, we familiarly call 
Prince. His real name is Abduhl Rahhahnian.— 
He was born in 1762, at Tombuctoo, where his 
unde, Abu-Abrahim, was at that time king. The 
father of Prince was sent oqi as governor to Footah 
Jallo, which was at that tifae a colony of, or in some 
manner tributary to Tombuctoo. This country af¬ 
terwards became independent of the mother coun- 
' try, and Almin Abrahim was made king. Prince, 
after completing his education, entered the army. 
He very soon rose to distinction, and at the age of 
twenty-six, was appointed to the command of an 
army of about two thousand men, to be employed 
against the Hebohs, a tribe of negroes at the north 
of Footah Jallo. He marched into their country ,& 
succeeded in putting them to flight, and laid waste 
their towns. Believing his object accomplished, 
he commenced his retreat. The Hebohs, howev¬ 
er, rallied, and, by a circuitous route and „ rapid 
inarches, ambushed themselves in a narrow defile 
of the mountain through which Prince was to pass. 
He fell into the snare, and with almost his entire 
army, was made prisoner, and sold to the Mandin- 
goes. and by them put on board a slave ship then up¬ 
on the coast. 

Prince has been the property of. Col. James F. 
of this place, during his whyte captivity. During 
that time, Col. F. states that he has never known 
him intoxicated, (he makes no use of ardent, spir¬ 
its,) never detected him in dishonesty or falsehood ; 
nor has he known him guilty of a mean action; and 
though born and raised in affluence, be has submit-I 
ted to his fate without a murmur, and has been an 
industrious and faithful servant. 

The story of this man’s life is eventful and inter- 
esting. 

Dr. C. a highly distinguished physician-of this 
place, now deceased, knew Prince intimately at 
Temboo, in Footah Jallo. He was taken by Prince 
to his own house, where, during a long and painful 
illness of the disease peculiar to that climaie^ he 
was treated with kindness and humanity. They 
were recognised by each other in this country, and 
Prince now relates their first meeting here as deep¬ 
ly affecting. Exertions were made on the part : of 
Dr. C. to emancipate him,and enable him to return 
to his native country. From causes altogether in¬ 
explicable to me was never effected. •' 

* That Prince is a Moor, there can 2>e hul little 
1 doubt. He is six feet in.height; and"though 65 
p years old, he has the vigor the meridian of life. 

* When he arrived in this country, his hair hung in 

* Sowing ringlets, far below his shoulders. Much 
| against his will, his master compelled him tb sub¬ 
mit to the shears; and this ornament, which the 
Moor would part with in h^sown country only with 
his life,since that time, he has entirely neglected. It 
has become coarse, and # in some degree curly. His 
skin, also, by long service in the sun, and the priva¬ 
tions ofbondage, has been materially changed ; and 
bn whole appearance indicates the Foolah rather 
than the Moor. But Prince states explicitly, and 

an air of pride, that not a drop of negro blood 
'aims in his veins. He places the negro in a scale 
ofbeing infinitely below the Moor. His prejudices, 
Weier.have been so far overcome aato allow him 


to marry, and he now has a numerous offspring. 

At my own request, Prince often visits me. He 
is extremely modest, polite and intelligent. I have 
frequently examined him in the geography of hi> 
own and contiguous countries, their political con¬ 
dition, forms of government, manners and customs, 
religion, &c. &c. His knowledge is accurate to 
the minutest degree, so far as I have compared it 
with the best authorities. He A possesses a large 
stock of valuable information of the countries south 
of the Great Desert. North of that he has never 
travelled. 

Prince was educated, and perhaps is still nomi¬ 
nally at least a Mahomed an. I have conversed 
with him much upon this subject, and find him 
friendly disposed towards the Christian religion.— 
Bfeisrextremely anxious for an Arabic Testament. 
He has heard it read in English, and admires its 
precepts. His principal objections are, that Chris¬ 
tians do not follow them . Hi 9 reasoning on this 
subject is pertinent, and, to our shame, is almost 
unanswerable. I can only remind him of the falli¬ 
bility of man, and from his own position endeavour 
to show him the necessity of the great atonement, 
and the mercy of God through Christ to erring man. 

The father of Prince died soon after the capture 
of his son. His brother Alman Abdhul Gahdric 
succeeded to the throne, and I believe,is the present 
reigning monarch. Prince states that he himself 
is entitled to the throne from this circumstance ; 
his brother is of the half blood; his mother being 
an African. This circumstance, it appears, provi¬ 
ded there is no-disparity in moral qualities, creates a 
preference. But be has no wish to enter again the 
bustle of public life. Many years of servitude have 
entirely* subdued his-ambition for power. He will 
be happy,-(he speaks to me upon this subject with a 
countenance beaming with joy,) if he can return to 
fiis native country, live the friend of the white 
maw, and die in the land of his father. * 

1 would here mention that Col. F. is ready to give 
him up withont equivalent. I have also explained 
to Prince the object of the establishment at Libe¬ 
ria. He speaks with gratitude of the benevolent 
design: and taking into view the short distance 
between that place and his own country, he feels 
assured he can be of very great service to -that 
colony. . 

I now commend him to the favorable considera¬ 
tion of your Society. I cannot persuade myself 
j but that you will seize with avidity an' instrument 
that appears so completely adapted to your wants. 
Is it impossible, is it improbable, that Abduhl Rah- 
hahman may become the chief pioneer ofcivilization 
to unenlightened Africa: that armed with the Bi¬ 
ble, he may be the foremost of that band of pilgrims 
who shall roll back the mighty waves of darkness and 
superstition, and plant the. cross of the Redeemer 
upon the furthermost mountains of Kongl Wishing, 
Hev. Sir, the humane Society, of which you are the 
able organ, all the success that so noble a cause 
mefits, and commending it to the guidance of Him 
who doeth all things well, I remain with the high¬ 
est respect, &c. 

[A letter from a gentleman in Natchez, to a Lady 
in Cincinnati, dated April 7, 1828,- says :] 

This letter will be handed to yoii by a very ex¬ 
traordinary personage—no legs than your old ac¬ 
quaintance, Prince, (or Ibraham,) who is now free 
and on his way to his own country. I am much 
gratified to have been the instrument of bis eman¬ 
cipation, although from his advanced ago, (sixty-six 
years,) be can but possess merely a glimpse of the 
blessings to which he was entitled from his birth. 

As 1 happen to have a leisure half hour, I will 
give you a sketch of the manner in which bis liber¬ 


ation has been brought about. You may recollect 
that I frequently suggested to him, that if he would 
write a letter to his relations, I would have it con¬ 
veyed for him to his own country. 1 think it was 
early in the spring of 1826 that he wrote his letter 
in my office, which I directed to the care of our Con¬ 
sol General at Tangier, (Capt. John Mullowny.)— 
Thomas B. Reed, Esq. one of our Senators, took 
charge oftheletterto Washington, from whence it 
was sent by the Department of St ate to its destination 
During last summer I received a letter from the De¬ 
partment of State informing me that the letter had 
been forwarded, & a translation of it returned; and 
I was requested to inquire on what terms Mr. Foster 
would liberate Prince, to the intent that he might be 
returned to his own country. On applying to Mr. F. 
he agreed to give him up without any compensa¬ 
tion, conditioned that he should not enjoy his liber¬ 
ty in this country. I informed the President of 
the result of my inquiry, and a few weeks ago re¬ 
ceived a letter from Mr. Clay, asking of me to 
complete the agency and to send Prince on to 
Washington City, for which purpose I was authori¬ 
zed to draw for a sum of money necessary to defray 
the expenses of his journey, and to clothe him if 
necessary. But the poor old man, when the news 
was communicated to him, that he was to be free 
and return to his country, where he is, we have no 
doubt a lawful king (of a country called Timboo,) 
he looked at the old companion of his slavery, the 
mother of his nine children-^-he could not agree 
to part with her. She too—how could she part 
with him ! She wished to follow him to the end 
of the world. What was to be done? I had no 
authority to interfere as to her, and I felt almost 
grieved that I had taken a solitary step in the busi¬ 
ness, believing that the separation of the old cou¬ 
ple would no doubt accelerate the death of both.— 
However, it rejoices me to tell you, Isabella is with 
Prince—they will both call and see “ Miss Jane,” 
as the old man, you recollect, always called you. 
I applied again to Mr. Foster, who is a truly amia¬ 
ble and worthy man; he could not find in his heart 
to separate his old and faithful servants, and for a 
very small sum (compared to the value of Isabella 
as a servant) he agreed to give her up. So soon 
as his intentions were known, I requested a young 
gentleman of the bar to head a subscription paper 
for Prince, asking of his friends to assist him to 
purchase his wife. Two hundred dollars was the 
sum required. In a few days he had a surplus of 
$93. ' Several gentlemen gave him $10, one gave 
him $15, and many gave him $5, and very few 
gave him less than $1. 

Prince has also several certificates voluntarily 
given to him, of his uncommon good conduct for 
twenty fonr years. .N. A. Ware, Esq. has kindly 
undertaken to see him safe to Washington City. I 
suspect he will remain three or four days in Cincin-, 
nati, and as he will call on you in all his finery, (I 
have had an elegant Moorish dress made for him,) 
may perhaps attract some attention. I write you 
this long history, that you may be enabled to give 
some account of yobr distinguished visiter. 

Prince Called to see us yesterday with his wife 
and sons, who are really the finest looking young 
men I have seen. They were all genteelly dressed, 
and although they expressed themselves pleased 
with the freedom t of.their parents, there was a look 
of silent agony in their eyes I could not bear to wit¬ 
ness. I hope the old man will be able to realize 
his prospects knd T'egain his property, which if he 
does, he says be can buy them free at ten prices. 

[The African Repository , published in Washing¬ 
ton City , in May following, adds:] 

We hare repeatedly Conversed with Prince, since 
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his arrival in our city; nor have our expectations 
concerning him, in any respect been disappointed. 
He is intelligent, modest, and obliging. Though 
he has been in slavery forty years, his manners are 
not merely prepossessing, but dignified. He is now 
anxiously engaged in seeking to obtain the means 
of purchasing his children. A liberal subscription 
has been commenced in this District, and it is the 
purpose of Prince to visit our more northern cities 
for the same object. When we recollect the kind¬ 
ness of Prince’s family in his own country to an 
American Citizen, (unintentionally left by a vessel 
on the coast,) how this individual during a period 
of sickness was hospitably entertained by his Fath¬ 
er for six months, and in all probability by this 
means, his life preserved ; we cannot but regard this 
unfortunate man, as having peculiar claims upon 
the assistance of our countrymen. At our request, 
Prince ]|as written a concise history of himself, and 
we have penned a translation of it from his own 
lips. The only liberty w r e have taken, is to correct 
those grammatical inaccuracies, which resulted 
from his imperfect knowledge of our language. 

ABDUHL RAHHAHMAN'S HISTORY. 

“ I was born in the City of Tombuctoo. My 
Father had been living in Tombuctoo, but remov¬ 
ed to be King in Teembo, in Foota Jallo. His 
name was Alman Abrahim. I was five years old 
when my father carried me from Tombuctoo. I 
lived in Teembo, mostly, until I was twenty-one, 
and followed the horsemen. I was made Captain 
when I was twenty-one—after they put me to that, 
and found that I had a very good head, at twenty- 
four they made me Colonel. At the age of twenty- 
six, they sent me to fight the Hebohs, because they 
destroyed tne vessels that came to the coast, and 
prevented our trade. When we fought, I defeated 
them. But they went back one hundred miles into 
the country, and hid themselves in the mountain. 
—We could not see them, and did not expect there 
was any enemy. When we got there, we dis¬ 
mounted and led our horses, until we were half 
way up the mountain. Then they fired upon Us. 
We saw the smoke, we heard the guns, we saw the 
people drop down. I told every one to run until 
we reached the top of the hill, then to wait for 
each other until all came there, and we would fight 
them. After I had arrived at the summit, I could 
see no one except my guard. They followed 
us, and we ran and fought. I saw this would not 
do. I told every one to run who wished to do so. 
Every one who wished to run, fled. I said 1 will 
not run for an African. I got down from my horse 
and sat down. One came behind and shot me in 
the shoulder. One came before and pointed his 
gun to shoot me, but seeing my clothes, (orna¬ 
mented with gold,) he cried out, that! the King. 
Then every one turned down their guns, and came 
and took me. When they came to take me, I had 
had a sword under me, but they did not see it.— 
The first one that came, I sprang forward and 
killed. Then one came behind and knocked me 
down with a gun, and I fainted. They carried 
me to a pond of water, and dipped me in; after I 
came to myself they bound me. They pulled off 
my shoes, and made me go barefoot one hundred 
miles, and led my horse before me. After they 
took me to their own oountry, they kept me one 
week. As soon as my people got home, my father 
missed me. He raised a troop, and came after me; 
and as soon as the Hebohs kuew he was coming, 
they carried me into the wilderness. After my fa¬ 
ther came and burnt the country, they carried me 
to the Mandingo country, on the Gambia. They 
sold me directly, with fifty others to an English 
ship. They took me to the Island of Dominica.— 
After that I was taken to New Orleans. Then 
they took me to Natchez, and Colonel F. bought 
me. I have lived with Colonel F. 40 years. Thir¬ 
ty years I laboured hard. The last ten I have been 
indulged a good deal. I have left five children be¬ 
hind, and eight grand children. I feel sad, to think 
of leaving my children behind me. I desire to go 
back to my own country again; but w hen I think of 
ray children, it hurts my feelings. If I goto my own 
country, I cannot feel happy, if my children are 


left. I hope, by God’s assistance, to recover 
them. Since I have been in Washington, I have 
found a good many friends. I hope they will treat 
me in other cities as they have treated me in the 
city of Washington, and then I shall get my chil¬ 
dren. I want to go to Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
N. York, and then I shall return hither again.” 

HIS INTERVIEW WITH DR. COX. 

“Dr. Cox was a surgeon on board a ship. He 
•went ashore in Africa, and got lost. When he re¬ 
turned, he found the vessel gone. He set out to 
travel, and came into my country, Foota Jallo—our 
people saw him, and ran and told my father, that 
they saw a white man. My father told them to 
bring the white man here, that he might see him. 
They brought Dr. Cox, and my father asked him 
whither he was going. He said lie knew not where 
to go, that the ship had left him, and that he had a 
bad sore leg. M v father inquired what was the mat¬ 
ter with his leg.** He said he had wounded it in 
travelling. My father told him, he had better go no 
farther, but stay with him, and he would get a wo¬ 
man to cure his leg. He was soon cured. My 
father told him to stay as long as he chose. He re¬ 
mained six months. One day my father asked him, 
if he wished to goto his own country. He said yes. 
My father said, what makes you desire to go back 
—you are treated well here 1 He answered, that 
bis father and mother would be anxious, when the 
vessel returned without him, thinking be might 
be dead. My father told him, whenever you wish 
to go, I will send a guard to accompany you to the 
ship. Then fifteen men were sent with him 
by my father for a guard, and he gave him gold 
to pay bis passage home. My father told the 
guard, that if a vessel was there, to leave the Doc¬ 
tor, but not to go on board the ship; and if there was 
no vessel, to bring the Doctor back. They waited 
some time, and then found the same vessel in which 
he came, and in that he took his passage. After 
that I was taken prisoner and sent to Natchez. When 
I had been there 19 years, Dr.Cox removed to Natch¬ 
ez,and one day I met him in the street. I said to a 
man who came with me from Africa,Sambo,that man 
rides like a whiteman I saw in my country v See 
when he comes by; if he opens but one eye, that is 
the same man. When he came up, hating to stop 
him without reason, I said, master, you want to 
buy some potatoes? He asked, what potatoes 
have you? While be looked at the potatoes, I ob¬ 
served him carefully, andknew him, but he did not 
know me. He said, boy, where did you come from? 
I said from Col. F’s. He said, he did not raise 
you. Then he said, you came from Teembo? I 
answered, yes, sir. He said, your name Abduhl 
Rahhahman ? I said, yes, sir. Then springing from 
his horse, he embraced me, and inquired how I 
came to this country ? Then he said, dash down 
your potatoes and come to my house. I Said I 
could not, but must take the potatoes home. He 
rode quickly, and called a negro woman to take 
the potatoes from my head. Then he sent for Gov. 
W., to come and see me. When Gov. W., came, 
Dr. Cox said, I have been to this boy’s father’s house, 
and they treated me as kindly as my own parents. 
He told the Governor, if any money would pur¬ 
chase me, he would buy me and send me home. 
The next morning he inquired bow much would 
purchase me, but my master was unwilliog to sell 
me. He offered large sums for me, but they were 
refused. Then he said to master, if you cannot 
part with him, use him well. After Dr. Cox died, 
his son offered a great price for me.” _ 

LBAR1TZNO. 


THE BIRD, THE BEE, AND THE BUTTERFLY. 

A Fable. 

I have lately observed among some of my young 
pupils, a sort of fluctuating and changeable dispo¬ 
sition, which has often caused me much uneasiness. 
They appear desirous of knowing a great deal,, and 
they have a superficial acquaintance with different 
branches of study; but, for want of due attention, 
they make no proficiency in any. A study which 
was the favourite a little while ago, is now laid 
aside, and another supplies its place; which, in its 


turn, will probfebly be followed by a succession of 
different pursuits. By this means the mind is kept 
continually skimming over the surface, without de¬ 
riving those advantages which generally reward the 
patient and diligent student. Musing over this 
subject one day, I took the following method to 
convince them of their error. Having collected 
them in the play ground, I related to them a little 
fable, called, “ The Bird, the Bee, and the Butterfly. 

On a fine summer’s day, when all nature was 
dressed in its gayest colours, and the various tribes 1 
of animals were sporting in the fields, there were 
among the rest, a Bird, a Bee, and a Butterfly.— 
The Bird was engaged in building its nest: for this 
purpose he made many excursions from the tree in 
which he was placed, to the surrounding fields; and 
returned each time with a small twig, or a straw in 
his mouth. Although the progress which he made, 
appeared at first to be very slow, yet by his continual¬ 
ly repeating his journey, and every time adding 
something, the nest was soon completed. 

Tne Bee likewise, was diligent in collecting hon¬ 
ey from different flowers; and what she had thus col¬ 
lected, she deposited in the hive, for her present 
and future supply. 

Meanwhile, the Butterfly was roving from flower 
to flower, regaling himself with their sweets, or en¬ 
joying their beauties, without making any provision 
for futurity. 

By and by, the summer was gone: the Bird had 
built its nest, and reared young ones, which were 
now become the delight of the grove. The Bee, 
too, enjoyed the fruit of her industry in the hive; 
while the Butterfly was without a dwelling, and 
without provision; and exposed to all the miseries 
of poverty and distress. 

it was truly diverting to observe the countenanc¬ 
es of my pupils, at the relation of this fable.— 
Some of them praised the Bird for his ingenuity 
and perseverance, in rearing his little fabric. The 
Bee was admired for her industry, in laying up for 1 
the future : and some applauded the Butterfly, on 
account of his singular beauty, and the rapidity of 
his movements. 

After hearing their different remarks, I addres¬ 
sed them as follows:—~ MyWaF young friends, in 1 
these three little creatures you behold a just pic- : 
tore of yourselves: and each of them is capable 
of affording you instruction. You have admired 
the Bird; imitate his example. Whatever study 
you pursue, follow it with diligence and persever¬ 
ance. Though you may gain but little knowledge 
in an hour, yet by repeated application, you will 
acquire k great deak Like the Bee, which collects 
but a little honey at each journey, yet, at the end of 
the season, she has enough in store for the winter; 
in like manner should you treasure up knowledge 
in your memories, that it may be ready for use on 
all occasions. The period of youth is to you 
what the summer is to the Bee. If you improve it 
with equal diligence, it will go far to render your fu¬ 
ture life useful and happy. But if, like the Butter¬ 
fly, you are continually roving from one pursuit to 
another, your knowledge will be of little more value 
than the plumage of the insect; and when you meet 
with trials and difficulties, you will be as unable to 
bear them as the Butterfly is to endure the cold of 
winter; and you will, in all likelihood, pass the re¬ 
mainder of your lives in obscurity and distress.” 

When I had done speaking, I observed several 
of the young folks whispering to each other; at 
length, one of them i* the name of the rest, thank¬ 
ed me for the instruction I had thus given them.— 
The good effects of the lesson became visible in 
their subsequent conduct. The example of a few 
stirred up the minds of others to imitate them; and 
I am in great hopes, that in a short time, I shall not 
have one Butterfly in the schooL— Child's Mag. 

historical. 


Prom the Juvenile -Miecelidny. 
FORT INDEPENDENCE. 

Every one who comes to Boston from the sea, 
mu6t admire Castle Island, with its neatly white¬ 
washed walls, its battlements, and floating stand 
C $3 ilfeff ? lbout hine bondreql ^prds from Dorch 
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ester point, at the entrance of one of the loveliest 
harbours in the world, and seems like a military 
herald stationed there to welcome the stranger to a 
land of freedom. * 

It is unquestionably the oldest fortified place in 
the United States. In 1634, Governor Winthrop 
and several other gentlemen visited it, and were 
* detained without shelter a day and night by the ice. 
The prospect was so extensive and the situation so 
commanding, that the Governor proposed erecting a 
fortification there. Accordingly, the gentlemen 
subscribed five pounds each to build two platforms 
and a fort. The lime they used in constructing 
the walls was made of oyster shells; but though 
the works were neither solid or expensive, they an¬ 
swered the purpose exceedingly well, and were fin¬ 
ished with all that promptness and energy, which 
characterised the early settlers of this country.— 
The oldest name of which we have any account is 
that of “Fort William.” When it received this 
title is not precisely ascertained; but it was proba¬ 
bly during the reign of . William and Mary, from 
1689 to 1702. After many buildings and re-build- 
ings, a line of barracks, three hundred and seventy 
feet long, was completed. The Lieutenant Gover¬ 
nor was always considered Captain of the Castle, 
until just before the revolution, wherf the command 
was transferred to the Governor. 

On a change of the chief magistrate, 1757, the 
military offices were all vacated. Sir William Pep- 
perell, on presenting the key of the Castle to Gover¬ 
nor Pownal, observed, “ Sir, I consider this the 
key of the whole province.” To which the Gover¬ 
nor replied, “ The interests of the province have ev¬ 
er been in your*heart; and 1 should rejoice always 
to see its key in your hand.” 

During the Revolution, General Howe kept Brit¬ 
ish troops stationed upon this island ; but in 1776, 
he thought best to abandon it, in order to save his 
army from the victorious Americans. Accordingly, 
they all embarked for their native country. Before 
they left, however, they gave a parting signal of 
their good will to the Bostonians. They destroyed 
the battery apparatus; threw into the harbour all 
the military stores, which they could not take 
with them; and finally blew up citadel and maga¬ 
zines, leaving the island in ruins: The Americans 
soon removed the rubbish and prepared to fortify it 
anew. Two trunnions, clasped 5y strong iron hoops, 
wrere affixed to the 42 pounders, which the Brit¬ 
ish bad mutilated ; and in 1778 they took a valua¬ 
ble cannon of thirty pounds caliber, from the Som¬ 
erset, man-of-war. A wooden citadel was built at 
that time, which has since been destroyed. An 
excellent magazine has likewise been taken down 
in order to extend the present works. Immense 
labour has been performed, and great improvements 
made, though little advantage has been derived 
from the remains of former skill. There was for¬ 
merly an hospital for disabled seamen, and French 
prisoners, on this island; but it is now removed 
from thence to Charlestown. 

The late venerable President Adams visited this 
place in 1799, and, according to the previous inten¬ 
tion of government, conferred upon it the name of 
Fort Independence.” It was peculiarly appro¬ 
priate that the patriot of the Revolution should 
have given such a name to one of the outposts of 
liberty’s strong, hold. The name of “Castle Is¬ 
land” is, however, endeared to the memories of 
oW“ people; and many still choose to designate it 
thus. The gradual slope toward the shore, and the 
annual increase of land at the southern extremity, 
Iiutc occasioned the belief that one third of the island 
is a gift from the sea. While digging the founda¬ 
tions of the present fort, they found the remains of 
Governor Barnard’s daughter, and of Captain Sir 
Thomas Adams, who died on' board the Romney, 
man-of-war, and was buried there in 1770. The 
bodies were inclosed in double coffins, highly orna¬ 
mented ; but the inscriptions were illegible. The 
coffins were taken from arches, concealed under 
ground, over which the Portcullis is now elected, 
and conveyed to the burying-ground, on the neck. 

• ? rst 8tone present establishment was 
aid in May, 1801; and the works were carried on 


with great vigor from the foundation to the para¬ 
pet. In June, 1802, the national colours were 
displayed from the top of the fort in the midst of a 
heavy discharge of artillery. One gun was fired 
for each of the thirteen original states, and martial■ 
music, and loud acclamations mingled with the up-1 
roar. Many and rapid have been the changes in 
our eventful history, since the first rude fortress 
was erected on Castle Island. Sometimes it has j 
stood our friend in the hour of need; at others, our 
enemies have found the possession of it a powerful 
means of annoyauce; but now all its “ pomp and 
circumstance of war” serve no other use than to 
add romance and beauty to our noble harbour. 

Two white mouuments are the only memorials 
that death has been there. One marks the grave 
of a brave young man, who fell a victim to the stern 
laws of military honour. Beneath the other stone, 
repose two fair infants, daughters of an United 
States’Officer. Young, lovely, and fragile, they 
drooped like withering snow-dfops. Their graves 
have a mysterious and holy beauty, standing thus 
alone on a retired island ; and the brief response of 
the sentinel—the morning and evening gun— 
and the perpetual murmur of the waters, form a 
strange requiem for the departed infants. F. M. 


MORALITY. 


THE AXE AND THE TREES.—A Fable. j 

Sometime a^o, when I was turning over the | 
leaves of an old book, I met with the following 
fable:— | 

“ The trees of the forest held a solemn assembly, 
in which they talked very much of the many wrongs 
which the axe had done them. To prevent these 
in future (the fable says,) they made an agreement; 
that no tree should lend the axe a piece of wood 
for a handle, under pain of being cut down. So 
the axe went up and down the forest, and tried to 
beg a branch of the cedar, the oak, the ash, the 
elm, and the poplar : hut they would not give him 
one. .At last; he asked for a smaller piece of wood, 
which might serve him to cut down the briars and 
shrubs: he said that they took away the nourish¬ 
ment from the ground^ and hindered the growth, 
and concealed the beauty of the trees. Thus, by 
fair professions, he gained his request; but when 
he had got the handle, he not only cut down the 
thorns, but the trees also ” 

We should remember this fable of the axe and 
the trees. . 

It is thus that many are ruined by the deceitful 
promises of sin. If the tempter should come and 
say, “ Cast off the fear of God—do not care whether 
you please, or whether you offend him,” most per-1 
sons would be shocked. But he too often effects! 
his purpose when he says, “ Go with that compan¬ 
ion—hold conversation with him—he is cheerful 
—he. is clever—he will make you happy;” the 
youth listens, he obeys; he goes from sin to sin, till 
at last he sits down in that chair, whose dreadful 
feet stand on the very brink of hell,—the chair of 
the scoruer! 

It is not enough, that you do not steal; you must 
guard against those covetous Wishes which too of¬ 
ten arise in your heart. 

! You do not do all you ought if you do not swear; 
'you must set a watch on the door of your lips, 
against the many idle words which you are hut too 
| prone to utter. 

It is not sufficient that you do not really tell lies; 
you should guard against deceit in every shape and 
form. 

God requires more of you, than that you should 
not actually murder your brother; you must not be 
improperly angry with him, or hate him. 

It is not all that may be reasonably expected, if we 
do not sleep, or behave in, at public worship; we 
ought to hear the word of God attentively, and to 
treasure it up in .our hearts. 

We have never truly repented of any sin, unless 
we have forsaken little sins as well as great ones. 
He who is in the habit of committing little sins, is, 
in tne sight of God, a great sinner. 

The wages of a little sin, which is indulged, will 


he death. The least sin is a transgression of God’s 
holy law. God will not hold him guiltless, 'who 
breaks his commandments in the least degree. God 
calls things always by their right names, and He 
never calls any sin little. r 

Every indulged sin crucifies the Son of God afresh. 
Who, that loves the dear Saviour, would scourge 
him, or beat the cruel thorns into his temples, or 
pierce his heart even but a little ? 

It was what men would call & little sin which ru¬ 
ined the world; which has* filled it with pain, and 
care, and disease, and death; and which has expos¬ 
ed mankind to all the tremendous miseries of the 
never-dying worm, and of the fire which can never 
be quenched. 

A very little gate has let in an enemy which has 
taken a great city ; a little sin indulged, commonly 
makes way for a greater which ruins the soul. The 
cloud which was at first “ no bigger than a man’s 
hand,” was not to he despised ; it soon overspread 
the heavens. 

Flee, then, from the least sin. Ask for strength 
and grace to do so. The admonition is not a vain 
one; it is for thy life. A very little of this accurs- - 
ed leaven will soon leaven the whole lump. 


BBKSITOLBNOS. 

From (ht New York Observer. 

CONFIDENCE IN COD. 

Messrs. Editors, —Having read with deep in¬ 
terest the account of Amelia Gale in your last pa¬ 
per, which I hope will soon be printed among the 
publications of the American Tract Society, it oc¬ 
curred to md that a similar instance of trust in God, 
which has come to my knowledge, might do good if 
communicated to your readers. Its authenticity 
may be depended on, as I had it from the lips of the 
party concerned, whom I highly respect and love 
for her “ works’ sake.” 

A widow lady who had been in good circum¬ 
stances, became greatly reduced, which seemed to 
trouble her more because she could not contribute 
to the spread of the Gospel as in time past, than on 
account of her own privations. One Sabbath even¬ 
ing, as she was going to church, she recollected 
that a collection wa9 to be taken for some charita¬ 
ble purpose; but, said she, “how can I enjoy the 
pleasure ofgiving, when I have but five cents in my 
purse to provide for to-morrow? Surely, it is not 
required of me at this time.” 

Soon after the preacher began to plead the cause 
in earnest, she thought she might spare one cent. 
As ho proceeded, shd felt as if she could afford 
two; but when the plate was banded, she cast in 
her all. She went home with a light purse and 
lighter heart, while applying that promise of Scrip¬ 
ture, “The Lord will enlarge the border of the wid¬ 
ow.” 

Early the next morning, a friend, whom she had 
not seen for a long time, called with a present of 
half a bmrel of shad, and put 50 cents into the hand 
of her little girl, without knowing any thing of her 
destitute situation. She .sat down and wept for 
gratitude. “ Surely,” said she, “ the Lord has re¬ 
paid me an hundred fold: let me never distrust Him 
again.” 

That week many little comforts were sent her 
from different unexpected sources, which constrain¬ 
ed her to believe more firmly than ever that God is 
a hearer of prayer, and faithful to answer the ex¬ 
pectations of those who truly put their trust in His 
promises. Let me add further, that she still per¬ 
severes in denying herself sugar in her. tea, her on¬ 
ly beverage, in order to have something to give to 
that cause which is dearer than life. 

._ A Subscriber. 

OBITUARY. 


HAPPY DEATH OF A SCHOLAR. 

Fromth* Report of the 8. S. in Oakham. 
“I am happy to give you information of the only 
member of our school who has been called to the 
eternal world since our connexion with the Union. 
Elvira Morse, aged 14/ VliMyJ ^eb. 1827, in 
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the triumphs of a lively faith in her Redeemer.— 
Our beloved pastor, who faithfully attended upon 
her in her last sickness, states, that she dated her 
serious impressions to her attendance upon the; 
Sabbath School in this place, of which she had 
been a regular member, for seven years. He says, 
he has never witnessed a more interesting scene, 
than in attending upon her near the close of life. 
She was at one time thought to be dying—but after¬ 
wards revived; her conversation at that time was 
enough to convice the hardest heart, and did pro¬ 
duce the voluntary confession of on?, before oppos¬ 
ed, that there must be something in religion, to 
which she was a stranger. She was earnest in 
exhorting her mates and weeping relatives to attend 
to the one thing needful, and particularly requested 
of them to attend upon Sabbath School instruction. 
She was a lovely example of Christian fortitude, 
and to the last appeared perfectly resigned to the 
divine will. Much might be written respecting 
Miss Morse, in her last sickness, but l think prop¬ 
er to condense as much as possible.’ 1 

Dear young reader, we would affectionately in¬ 
quire of you , whether you would be happy and 
cheerful as Mias Morse was, if death should now 
be commissioned to summon your soul to the bar 
of judgment ? _ 

/ _ BWTOMAL. _ 

ON DEC £ PTION. 

There is a practice prevalent among children, 
which they call “ Make believe .” It is one mode they 
have of diverting themselves and each other at play. 
It consists in saying what is not exactly true; or in 
doing things as if they were in earnest, when they 
are not so. A little boy, for instance, will call him¬ 
self a military officer, a gentleman, a coachman, a 
shopkeeper, or a mark?tman. When he assumes 
either character, his words and actions correspond 
with it, and he often creates a great deal of amuse¬ 
ment for his companions, by his words and gestures. 
A little girl too pretends to be her mamma, or a lady 
visiting her mamma, or a maid in the kitchen, or 
an old woman ; and acting in the assumed charac¬ 
ter, will cause much diversion. We have seen 
two or three assume these different characters at the 
same time, and hold a long dialogue with each oth¬ 
er, as if they really were what they pretended to be. 
They call this play u Make believe" because it is an at¬ 
tempt to make others believe something which is not 
really a fact. And yet they do not think it is lying, 
or a falsehood, because their companions understand 
at the time that it is not done seriously, but only 
for diversion. 

Some conscientious children, however, have felt 
on some occasions as if they were doing wrong; and 
some faithful parents have questioned whether they 
ought not to forbid the practice altogether.— 
They think it may be wrong in itself; or, if not, 
that it will gradually lead their children along to 
practise deception and utter falsehood. Now it is 
important that both parents and children should 
understand tkf subject, and make up their minds 
about it For Children ought not to do it, and pa¬ 
rents ought hot to allow it, if it is evil, or if it will 
be the occasion ofcevil. We Will therefore throw out 
a few thoughts'wh}ch have occurred to our ihinds. 

We do not think there is any harm in children’s 
amusing thetasefcaes in this way, provided they are 
•snil^y^eaxlldeited and restrained in it. On the 
other hand, it maybe quite useful. It gives them 
active and interesting employment; it brings their 
inventive powers into action, and especially im¬ 
proves the imagination. We doubt not many have 
become better scholars in youth, and wiser and 
more active persons in adult years, by having an 
exercise of this kind in their early days. And as 
to the remark, that children say what is not trUe, 
and appear to do what is noi real, this is no more 
than sober and pious men do everyday. There are 
allegories in the Bible, and our Lord himself taught 
many things in parables. A great many useful 
writings employ the same manner of teaching truth, 
or of giving it a deep impression on the mind. So 
that we think children may safely indulge in things 
of this kind, if they well regard some important 


cautions; which we now proceed to suggest to them. 

We would advise them to take heed, that what 
they do in this way should be understood by others 
! to be only in sport. If they act a borrowed part, 

| and mean to have it received as serious reality, 
then they do wickedly. Then, every word they 
say is indeed a falsehood, and every act is an act 
of deception. They should not attempt to go so far, 
as to make their parents or mates believe it is 
real, when it is not. They can make their play 
amusing without going so far; and at the same time 
it will be innocent. 

They should not say or do wicked things, even 
in sport. If a little boy acts the soldier, he should 
not swear and drink. Or if he acts the sailor, he 
should say nothing indecent or foolish. And so of 
every character they assume; they should act in it 
with all propriety, and their language should be that 
of decency and kindness. 

Children should be cautious of giving or taking 
offence, in this kind of play. If they get angry, 
they will be serious; and what was begun in inno¬ 
cent sport, may end in disputing and quarrelling. 

Children should not practice this kind of play so 
much, as to acquire a great fondness for it. For oc¬ 
casional diversion it is useful; but it would not be 
suitable for aneverv day employment. The great’ 
business of their life is to be a sober and somewhat 
tedious reality. They should not then become’ 
strongly addicted to any diversion, and especially * * 
to one which may become so dangerous. 

Once more. Children should guard against the 
most distant approaches to deception. Better that 
they should break off at once the most captivating 
play, than that one of them should let drop from his 
lips the slightest real untruth. Better that they 
should never amuse themselves again with play, 
than that one of them should be found guilty of a lie. 


MXSOBLLAinr. 


What is Life ?—Life is a fountain fed by a thou¬ 
sand streams, that perishes if one be dried. It is a 
silver cord, twisted with a thousand strings, that 
parts asunder if one be broken. Frail and thought¬ 
less mortals are surrounded by innumerable dan¬ 
gers, which makes it much more strange that they 
escape so long, than that they almost all perish sud¬ 
denly at last. We are encompassed with accidents 
every day to crush the mouldering tenement that 
we inhabit. The seeds of disease are planted m 
our constitution by the hand of nature. The earth 
and the atmostphere, whence we draw our life, are 
impregnated with death—health is made to oper¬ 
ate its own destruction. The food that nourishes 
the body contains the elements of its decay—the 
soul that animates it by a vivifying fire, tends to 
wear it out by its action—death lurks in ambush 
along all our paths. 

Notwithstanding this is the truth, so palpably con¬ 
firmed by daily examples before our eyes, how little 
do we lay it to heart! We see our friends and 
neighbors perishing around us, but how seldom does 
it occur to our thoughts that our knell, perhaps, 
shall give the next fruitless warning to the world. 

Meditation .—Meditation or study includes all 
those exercises of the mind whereby we render all 
the former methods useful for our increase in true 
knowledge and wisdom. It is by meditation we | 
come to confirm our memory of things that pass 
through our thoughts in the occurrences of life, in 
our own experiences, and in the observation we 
make; it is by meditation that we draw variofts in¬ 
ferences, and establish in odr minds general prin¬ 
ciples of knowledge; it is by meditation that we 
compare the various ideas which we derive from | 
our senses or from the operation of our souls, and 
join them in propositions; it is by meditation we 
fix in oiir memory whatsoever we learn, and form 
our own judgment of the truth or falsehood, the 
strength or weakness of what others speak or 
write. It is meditation or study that draws out 
long chains of argument, and searches and finds 
deep and difficult truths, which before lay conceal¬ 
ed in darkness. 


Disinterestedness ,—Some men will follow Christ 
on certain conditions: if he will not lead them 
through rough roads, if he will not enjoin them any 
painful tasks, if the sun and wind do not annoy 
them, if he will remit a part of his plan and order. 
But the true Christian, who has the spirit of Jesus, 
will say, as Ruth said to Naomi, “ Whither thou 
goest I will go !” whatever difficulties and dangers 
may be in the way.— Cecil . 

Extravagance.^By extravagance the higher sort 
are reduced to poverty, and forced to borrow of 
those whom they formerly despised, but who, through 
industry and frugality, have maintained their stand¬ 
ing. A ploughman on his legs is higher than a 
gentleman on his knees. 

Sickness should teach us these four things, What 
a vain thing the world is! What a vile thing sin is! 
What a poor thing man is! What a precious gem 
an interest in Christ is! 


POBTKT. 


Prom the Ladies* Magazine, 
THE AGED CHRISTIAN'S DEATH BED. 

Call my children and my children's children round me here, 
That I may bless them now; for death has come at last, 

And I have waited for his summons till my frame is weak. 

I'm weary with my jouney. 

For its pathway has been rugged; yet not dark, 

God’s word has been my lamp, his promises my staff. 

And they have brought the travler to his resting place. 

Kind friend, I have no timnto talk with thee; 

1 thank thee for the w&^h, thou'st kept with me 
The restless night I've past. 

My children look upon me now! care and age have traced 
Deep lines upon these withered lineaments; 

These eyes will sleep in death's dark night, but they shall wake 
On glory's morning, with new lostre bright. 

Ne'er to grow dim again. 

My voiee is faltering; 

It will cease on earth, but shall strike up 
Loud songs of joyful praise in heaven. 

“ Love not the world," my children; 
Love your God. “ Lay not your treasures up on earth, 

But lay them up in heaven." Meekly and humbly 
Follow duty’s path; and those fair things, yoor infants, 
Nurture them for Heaven. 

I dm! “ But I shall live again!" Jesus bar passed 

The dark and dreary mountntws, <o4 U »u«<i« —_ ^ 

And beckons me to come. “ Death has no Bting, 

The grave no triumph." 

*Tis good to stand by such e dying bed.-* 

Mortal, would'st thou die like him 1 
Then like him live. 

Sorely God has made up to be Meat ; 
And what are all the trilling cares and sorrows 
Of this life so brief, to “ that eternal weight of glory" 

That awaits the Christian, when his race is run.— 

“ Lord, what is erring, sinful man. 

That thou art mindful of him" thus. Elizabeth. 

. From the Londom Evan. Mag. 
ON THE DEATH OF MISS AZUBAH CLARK. 

BY DR. W. B. COLLYJCR. 

From Britain’s green and flowery isle, 

To India’s bright and burning soil, 

Gently transplanted, bathed in dew, 

A Lily of the Valley grew. 

The sun beheld it in the shade, 

Veiling its pure and lowly head; 

From glare of day retiring meek* 

Within itsJeates a shelter seek. 

The cup of white, the leaf of green. 

In spite of effort, would be seen, 

And after all seclusion did, 

Fragrance and grace could not be hid. 

Death, wafted on the Eastern blast, 

Pass’d by, and fciss’d it as he past; 

It humbly bow’d its drooping head, 

And faded on its foreign bed. 

But though, to every passer by, 

It wither’d seemed, it could not die: 

A few days gene—and those who sought 
The blighted flowret, found it not. 

For there came one, who lov’d the flower. 

And took it home to deck his bower,— 

Bore it away beyond the skies, 

To blossom in his Paradise. 


I To Correspondents appear next wf*k -- 

# We htfpe auou to near from him again. 
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THE INDIAN FOUNDLING. 

From the Nashville Republican . 
Died, at the Hermitage, Tennessee, on the morn- 
igof the 1st June, of a pulmonary complaint, and 
i the 16th year of his age, Lyncoya, the orphan 
in of a Chief of the Creek nation. 

On the 2d of November, 1813, after the battle of 
'alulshatchc was gained, an Indian child, about 
lor 12 months old, was found, by an American 
Mier, in the bloodiest part of the field, sucking at 
te breast of its dead mother , who had been killed, 
afortunately, in the action. The child was brought 
Gen. Jackson, whose heart was immediately in- 
rested in its preservation. As many squaws had 
3 en taken, and some of them had children at the 
reast, he applied to these to suckle it, offering a 
sward to any one who would preserve it. They 
1 refused, saying, that as its father and mother 
id been killed, the best way would be to kill it 
Iso! At that time the army was destitute of pro- 
isions, and the only sustenance that could be got 
»r the infant captive was made of a small quantity 
f brown sugar and the crumbs of biscuits scraped 
t>m the chinks of a barrel. These, mixed in wa¬ 
ff, composed a diet which he seemed to relish; and 
ith it the General and his faithful servant Charles, 
ept him alive until an opportunity occurred for 
jading him to Huntsville. The General then com- 
litted his foundling to the care of Col. Leroy Pope 
f that place, who was requested to take charge of 
im until he could be conveyed to Mrs. Jackson. 
Jol. Pope humanely received the little “ Indian 
Ofand his amiable daughter, Maria, bestowed 
poo him the tenderest care. She gave him the 
ame of Lyncoya, and affectionately detained him 
t her father's until the close of the Creek war; 
/hen General Jackson, on his return march to Ten- 
essee, took him home, delivered him to Mrs. Jack- 
on, and adopted him into his family. In his first 
ears be was feeble and sickly, a consequence, prob- 
,My, of bis want of a mother's care and nourish- 
nent—a want which nothing can supply. But af- 
er a time he became healthy and grew finely. At 
he age of five he began to discover an inclination 
or solitude and a turn for mechanical employ- 
dents. At this age he made a bow, fashioned af- 
er the manner of the Indians, the first of the kind 
hat had ever been seen on the General's farm.— 
This excited much surprise in the family, as he 
aad no intercourse whatever with the Indians, ex¬ 
sept on one or two occasions whei* a few chiefs 
called to visit the General; when they were observ¬ 
ed to take but slight notice of him. 

But whether from immediate instinct, or from a 
predisposition to imitate Indian manners, he was 
m the habit of dressing his head with all the feath¬ 
ers he could pick up in the yard, and amusing him¬ 
self constantly with his little bow—differing m this 
particular from civilized children, who change their 
amusements and toys with a sort of capricious vari¬ 
ety. At @ years of age the General sent him to a 
good day school in the neighbourhood, but he was 
averse to learning, and did not even master the al¬ 
phabet in the course of a whole year. At 10, how¬ 
ever, his intellectual faculties 9eemed to awaken. 
Be became fond of learning and advanced in it rap- 
idly, giving evident signs of genius. The General 
then proposed having his education completed at 
YFest Point, and securing him a station in the army; 
and had made known his wishes on the subject to 
President Monroe, who promised his countenance 
and favour. But before Lyncoya’s education was 
efficiently advanced to give him the admission at 
Wen Point, circumstances prevented application 


for & warrant. He therefore proposed to Lyncoya, 
that he should indulge his mechanical turn, and 
learn some profitable trade. He said he preferred 
being a sadler, and in 1827 his English education 
being sufficient, he was bound to a saddler in Nash¬ 
ville, During last winter he caught a cold which 
fixed on his lungs, and reduced him to such weak¬ 
ness that he got leave of absence, and returned as 
he said, “home to the Hermitage. There he 
was treated with the grevey^jndness and care. 
His diet was attended to—’medical aid va!l r d ui, 
and exercise both in a carriage and on horseback 
afforded him. I have frequently seen him accom¬ 
panying Mrs. Jackson in short excursions taken for 
his benefit; and that amiable and benevolent lady, 
learning that Liverwort was esteemed salutary in 
consumptive cases, procured it and administered it 
to the Indian orphan. But all was in vain ; he de¬ 
clined with a progress daily visible; and, after very 
severe sufferings, which he bore with the uncom¬ 
plaining fortitude of his race, expired under the 
roof of the hero w ho had conquered his nation ; but 
who followed his remains to a decent grave, and 
shed a tear as the earth closed over him forever. 

From the American Traveller. 

THE OLD MAN’S STORY. 

It affords me a melancholy pleasure in the eve¬ 
ning of my life to look back once more upon the 
follies, joy sand endearments of my youth ;Ho recall 
once more, the beautiful witcheries which bound 
me, and to think of the friends that were then dear 
to me. Those witcheries bind me no longer—and 
those friends, where are they ? .Gone—gone to 
their silent homes; many of them passed away 
in life's early spring—in their boyish innocence, 
when all before them was bright a•« i dazzling; 
and I have often thougin misfo^n**© weighed 

heavily upon roe, that it would have ly ;n better if I 
had been numbered with them. 

It was many summers ago, when I was a boy—a 
mere child—but I never shall forget it, that I first 
learnt what Death was—and oh! how bitter did it 
seem to me—that we, who were so strong, and gay, 
and beautiful, should fade, and die, and decay.— 
At such times I would think of poor Charles—be 
was a school-fellow; none was more daring, none 
more kind, more dear to us than he. He was a 
beautiful boy—his face Vas all expression, and joy; 
but sickness stole over him—his laugh was now on¬ 
ly a beautiful smile—the bloom on his fair cheek 
became a hectic flush, and uis strong voice sunk to 
a whisper. One day he came not to our old play¬ 
ground—again, and again he was away—and we 
were told that he was sick. At last I went to see him, 
and oh ! how sadly had he altered. The chasten¬ 
ed light stole in through the curtained window, and 
his beautiful ringlets lay scattered over his pale 
forehead—but the fire was quenched that had 
sparkled in his. now lustreless eye, and the color 
had fled from his sunken cheek. It was no glad¬ 
some meeting—death was soon to claim his victim, 
and earth, with its endearments, was soon to be to 
him no more. Father, mother, sister and friends, 
were *around him; but all could' be of ho avail— 
the delicate tie that bound them together tvas to 
be sundered—and separation—long, drear separa¬ 
tion, was to follow. The power of man cannot 
paint the agony of a parent’s soul at such a parting 
—to attempt it would be useless. 

And be was gone—and his smiling face was no 
more with ‘us—and we would weep and play on, 
whilst he who had been the gayest in our joyous 
ring, was laying under the cold sod—and no more 
in the summer evenings as before, did we clamber 
on the church-yard wall—for he whom we had 
loved, there slept his long, still sleep. 


As I grew older and mingled in those joys 
which boyhood delights in, often would 1 involve 
myself in difficulties which the more wary avoid* 
ed—impetuous in the pursuit after pleasure, my 
course often ended in sorrow—rash in enterprise, 
and scornful of advice, I often experienced the ef¬ 
fects of my folly. Once, I was then about fourteen, 
I had often longed to purchase a gun; and deter¬ 
mined by some means to do it, passing through the 
street one day, at a shop door, well cased in rust, I 
nn old fowling piece. That must be mine, 
thought 1—the p?ice was but l trifle—and I soon 
became its possessor. Then I felt, myself to be a 
man—and determined to be a sportsman. Full of 
this idea, with a few of my boon companions I start* 
ed on one of our holidays to try it—we weut joy¬ 
ously out a few miles from the city in search of 
game—the gun was loaded, and our little hearts 
beat high as a robin chirped on a far off tree.— 
Slowly and cautiously we crept up to the innocent 
warbler—now, resting the gun over a stone wall, I 
shut one eye, and aimed the deadly weapon at the 
unconscious bird—my whole frame trembled with 
delight—perhaps mingled with a little fear, for it 
Was my first trial—every thing was ready—the 
trigger yielded to my finger—the fire flashed from 
the pan—and the gun was shivered to pieces. The 
recoil was terrible; and urged back by the blow, I 
lay for a moment stunned upon the ground. Then a 
faint remembrance rushed upon me—Where was I ? 
A sound like that of thunder rung in my ears—I 
opened my eyes—my little friends had gathered 
around me—the shattered gun was still in my 
clenched hand—but fortunately, and strangely, I 
had escaped all injury. 

Gentle reader, I have done—for the words of an 
old man should be few. I may have been tedious; 
but after the 6torn*s of some sixty u ii UaxK h ave sik 
vered thine head, you will love to linger in memory 
around those scenes where your boyhood was pass¬ 
ed—and may, perhaps, tire your friends in describ¬ 
ing them. H. M. 


bi oqhaphy. _ 

From the Juvenile Miscellany . 

WASHINGTON. 

It is impossible to visit the shades of Mount Ver¬ 
non, to stand near the tomb where the Father of 
his Country reposes; to see the gardens which he 
cultivated; the mansion where he rested from*the 
toils of war; the piazza where he so often lingered 
to view the setting sun gild the mighty Potomac,’ 
without desiring to be acquainted with his domes¬ 
tic life, and to save from oblivion every circunw 
stance respecting him. Many anecdotes of his ear¬ 
ly years are treasured in this land of his nativity.— 
Some of the most interesting ones were derived 
from iiis mother,—a dignified and pious matrdn, 
who, by the death of her husband, while her chil¬ 
dren were young, became the sole conductress 
of their education. To the inquiry, what course 
she had pursued ip rearing one so truly illustrious, 
she replied*, “ Only to require obedience , diligence , 
and truth” These simple rules, faithfully enforc¬ 
ed, and incorporated with the rudiments of char¬ 
acter, had a powerful influence over his future 
greatness. 

He was early accustomed to accuracy in all his 
statements, and to speak of his faults and omissions 
withont prevarication, or disguise. Hence arose 
that noble openness of soul, and contempt of de¬ 
ceit in others, which ever distinguished him. Once 
*byjan inadvertence of his youth a considerable loss 
had been incurred, and of such a nature as to inter¬ 
fere immediately with the plans of bis mother. He 
came to frank acknowledgement of his 



error, and she replied, while a tear of affection 
moistened Her eye, “ I had far rather it should be 
so, than that my son should hare been guilty of a 
falsehood.” 

She was careful not to enervate him by luxury, or 
weak tndnlgence. He was inured to early rising, 
and never permitted to be idle. Sometimes be en¬ 
gaged in labours which the children of wealthy pa¬ 
rents would now account severe,—and thus acquir¬ 
ed a firmness of frame, and a disregard of hard¬ 
ship. The systematic improvement of time, which 
from childhood he had been taught, was of great 
service when the weight of a nation’s concerns de¬ 
volved upon him. It was then observed by those 
whosurrounded his person, that he was known 
to be in a hurry ,—but found time for the transac¬ 
tion of the smallest affairs, in the midst of the great¬ 
est and most conflicting duties. Such benefits did 
he derive from his attention to the counsels of his 
mother. His obedience to* her commands, when 
a child, was cheerful and strict; and as he approach¬ 
ed maturer years, the expression of her slightest 
wishea^was a law. 

Herancommon influence over him, was strength¬ 
ened by that dignity with which true piety invested 
her. This imparted to her, elevation of feeling, 
and serenity of mind. During some periods of our 
revolutionary war, when the fears of the people 
were wrought up to a distressing anxiety, many 
mistaken reports were in circulation, which agon- 
• ized the hearts of those, whose .friends occupied 
posts of danger. It would sometimes be said to 
her,—Madam, ^intelligence has been received, 
that Qur.ajnvy is'defeated, and your son a prison¬ 
er.” My. son,” she would reply, “ has been in 
- ttye habit of acting in difficult situations, and is in 
the hands of his God.” • Again, it would be an¬ 
nounced, “ Through Washington a great victory 
has been gained.” And she would answer, “ Give 
the praise to the God of battles.” It was evident, 
that this calmness of spirit, proceeded neither from 
want of maternal affection, nor indifference to the 
fortunes of war,—but from the inspiring confidence 
of a Christian’s faith. 

At length, the blessings of peace and independ¬ 
ence, were vouchsafed to our nation ; and Washing¬ 
ton, who for eight years, had been divided from the 
repose of his home, hasted, with filial reverence, to 
ask his mother’s blessing. The hero, “ First in 
war, first in peace, first in the hearts of his coun¬ 
trymen,” came to lay his laurels at her feet, who 
had -first sown their seeds in his soul. 

This venerable woman continned, until past her 
ninetieth year, to be respected and beloved by all 
around her. At length, the wasting agony of a 
cancer, terminated her existence, at the residence 
of her daughter, in Fredericksburgh, Virginia.— 
Washington was with her, in the last stages of life, 
to mitigate the severity of her sufferings, by the most 
tender offices of affection. With pious grief, he 
closed her eyes, and laid her in the grave, which 
she had selected for herself. It was in a beautiful, 
and secluded dell, on the family estate* partly over¬ 
shadowed by trees, where she frequently retired 
for meditation, and wliere the setting sun beams 
with the softest»radiance. 

Travellers who visit the tomb, at Mount Vernon, 
will find it interesting, to extend their pilgrimage 
to this spot,—where the mother of our hero, whom 
he was. thought, in person and manners, greatly to 
resemble, rests without a stone. 

We have now seen the man who was the leader 
of victorious armies,—the conqueror of a mighty 
kingdom, and the admiration of the world,—in the 
^delightful attitude of an obedient and affectionate 
son. We have traced many of his virtues back to 
that sweet submission to maternal guidance which 
distinguished his early years. She whom he hon¬ 
oured with such filial reverence, said, that “ he 
had learned to command others, by first learning to 
obey.” e 

We remember also, that it was said of one great¬ 
er than Washington , that he was “ subject unto his 
mother.” Let those, therefore, who in the morn¬ 
ing of life are ambitious of future eminence, day 
the foundation in filial virtue,—nor expect to be 


either fortunate or happy, while they neglect the in¬ 
junction, “ My son 1 keep thy father’s command¬ 
ment, and forsake not the law of thy mother.” 
Hartford . L. H. S. 


EBLXOXON. 

From the Juvenile Magazine. 

THE CONVERTED NEGRESS. 

Some few years since, a minister was preaching 
in the town of Plymouth, in Devonshire, when & 
written paper was given him to this effect:— 
“ The thanksgivings of this congregation are desir¬ 
ed to Almighty God, by the captain, passengers, and 

crew of-, West Indiaman, for their merciful 

escape from shipwreck during the late awful tem¬ 
pest.” 

The next day he went on board the vessel, with 
some friends from the shore; and talking with the 
passengers, a ladyexpressed herself: “ Oh, 
sir, what a blessing must true religion be!—never 
did I see it more than in my poor negress, Ellen, 
during the dreadful storm. When, sir, we were 
tossed to the heavens, and sunk again to the depths, 
and expecting every wave would break over the 
vessel and entomb us all, my mind was in a horri¬ 
ble state,—I was afraid to die,—I could not think of 
appearing before God, but in dread dismay. Ellen 
would come to me and say, with all possible com¬ 
posure, c Never mind, missee; look to Jesus Christ, 
—he gave—he rule de sea—he prepare to die.*— 
And when, sir, we neared the shore, and were at a 
loss to know on what part of the coast we were, 
fearing every minute to be dashed to atoms on the 
rocks, my mind still in a most distracted state,—I 
feared to die,—I knew nothing of religion:—poor 
Ell£h, with the same composure as before, came 
to me and said; 4 Don’t be fear, missee, look to 
Jesus Christ,—he de rock ; no shipwreck on dat 
rock ; he save to de utmost: don’t be fear, missee, 
look to Jesus Christ.* I determined, sir, I hope in 
divine strength, that if ever we reached the shore 
in safety, I would seek to possess that religion 
which so supported the heart of a poor negress in 
the midst of such dreadful dangers and alarms.” 

The minister wished to see this poor, yet rich 
African. She was called to the cabin ; but as he 
wished the donversatrtrfT'to be heard by the sai¬ 
lors, he desired her to go on deck, which she did. 

Minister. Well, Ellen, I am glad to find that 
you know something of Jesus Christ. 

Ellen. Jesus Christ, massa—oh, he very good 
,tomy soul:—Jesus Christ—oh, he very dear to me. 

M. How long is it, Ellen, since you first knew 
the Saviour, who is so precious to you ? 

E. Why, massa, some time ago, me hear mes- 
ser Kitchen, (a missionary) preach about the bles¬ 
sed Jesus. He say to we J lack people, de blessed 
Jesns come down from de good world ; he pity we 
poor sinners. We die, or he die ;—he die dat we 
no die; he suffer on de cross, he spill precious blood 
for we poor sinners. Me feel me sinner ; me cry, 
me pray to Jesus, and he save me by precious 
blood. Ob, Jesus Christ very good,—very dear to 
me. 

M. And when did you see Mr. Kitchen last, 
Ellen? 

E . Messer Kitchen, sir, de fever take him; he 
lie bed; he call we black people his children; he say, 
come round de bed, my children; he den say, my 
children, I go to God ; meet me before my God,—I 
goto God,—meet me before my God; and den he 
fell asleep. - — 

M. Ob, then, Ellen, Mr. Kitchen is dead, is he? 

E. Dead, sir,- oh no, messer Kitchen no die * 
he fall asleep, and he sleep till the trumpet of the 

Archangel wake him, and den he go up to God._ 

Yes, de trumpet of de Archangel wake him, and 
den he go op to God; Mr. Kitchen no die; he fall 
asleep. , 

Blessed Christianity! which enables the poor 
I Africans to regard death as a sleep, from which the 
Archangel’s trump will awake and summon to the 
society and enjoyment of that precious Redeemer, 
whom, having not seen, we love* 


_ THB SABBATH SCHO OL. 

tFrom the Christian -Advocate Sf Journal. 

IMPORTANCE OF SABBATH SCHOOLS. 

“ Do you belong to the Sabbath school ?’> said I 
to one ofa group of boys, whom I found playing on 
the Sabbath: his abashed countenance immediate¬ 
ly seemed to say, “ Sir, I know it is wicked; for 
now I remember what my teacher said about this 
day—how I should keep it holy.” But although 
he did not say just this, he told me he was a Sabbath 
scholar; and all his playmates, who gathered around 
seemed to feel quite ashamed, and soon departed 
to go home. In traversing the streets to and from 
church on the Sabbath, I have thought I could sc- I 
lect all the boys who had been connected with these ' 
institutions, from among all others, by the differ- 
ence of deportmeut they manifest toward those who 
speak to them on the subject of the Sabbath. Find- j 
ing some at play on the platform of a bbrner store j 
in the upper part of the city, I thought I would try 
my accustomed question; and on inquiring if 
they attended the school, “ No,” vociferated a 
boy with the greatest effrontery; showing that he 
considered himself above being taught; while I 
could not but reflect how much better manners be 
might have learned at the Sabbath school. My 
motto also, like Franklin’s whistle, serves me many 
times to show why young'men and boys are no bet¬ 
ter. When I see a young man loitering about the 
church door, after service has commenced, I say to 
myself,— he has never been to Sabbath school . 

When I see young men, or boys, spending mon¬ 
ey for nuts and other things, and then taking them 
to the house of God, I say at once— they did not 
learn this at Sabbath school. 

When I see young persons assembling in the 
beautiful summer afternoons, for the purpose of 
playing ball, &c., forgetful that the eye of God is 
upon them, and that for all these things he will 
bring them into judgment, my heart involuntarily 
sighs over them, and I exclaim— Oh that they would 
attend the Sabbath School! 

When I have seen them in winter, with skates in 
their hands, passing out of the city to find amuse¬ 
ment on the ice on this day, instead of going to 
church, my heart has whispered—poor foolish 
youths, to seek pleasure at the awful risk of the dis¬ 
pleasure of Heaven— How much happier would they 
be at Sabbath school. 

I one day met a group of boys, who were intend¬ 
ing to go out of town for the purpose of bathing; 
and when spoken to, “Why,” says one, “we have 
to work all the week, and have no other time for re¬ 
creation.”—Ah ! thoughtj, it is dangerous to steal 
God’s time!— This excuse never originated in Sab- 
bath school. 

1 once visited the state prison of Connecticut. 

I crept down through the aperture blasted out of the 
solid rock by the miners.—I saw the abode where 
the victims of vice reposed on a straw pallet, sur¬ 
rounded by a wall of rock. The sun was on the 
meridian, but his rays wandered not into this place 
of silence, and the flickering lamp of our guide on¬ 
ly made the place seem more solitary: but when I 
emerged from the dreary vault, and was conducted 
to the prisoners’ forging room, my mind received 
an impression I shall never forget—the rattling of 
the chains, the glowing of the fire, and the despair 
on thfeir countenances, with the black wajls of the 
room pictured out a view of that place wbdre “ hope 
can never come.” I have since seenother prison! 
and prisoners, and oft when my mind has returned 
to visit the abode of these miserable objects, my 
startled imagination has demanded of them, “How 
came you here 1” while the clanking chain answer¬ 
ed, “We respected not the Lord’s day; that crime 
produced others, tijl justice overtook us, made us 
a warning to Sabbath breakers, and a lesson to you 
to be diligent, very diligent, in the cause you have 
espoused, while you adduce us as * proof of the im¬ 
portance of Sabbath schools /” 

When I have seen young persons, whose services 
have been solicited as teachers, excusing themselves 
because they have no time, and yet they base spent 
Digitized by 
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5 an hoar or more in cleaning their boots or shoes, | 
which should hare been done on Saturday; or in 
putting on unnecessary finery, to show their persons 
to advantage— these are poor excuses, say I, for neg¬ 
lecting the duty you owe to the Sabbath school 

There was a young man, who had for his friend 
a teacher that often warned him. “ Ah!” said he, 
as he took his gun on his shoulder, to go on the is¬ 
land to hunt, “ you may say what you please, I 
shall have my own way; and though you may talk 
about death and judgment, these things will do for 
others, but not for me: it is better to hunt than to 
be shut up in a school.” 

A little while after, he was taken sick, and when 
he was visited by the teacher he found him derang- j 
ed; and he died without hope—proving how mis¬ 
taken he was iu thinking it better to hunt than to at¬ 
tend Sabbath School 

When I have visited families where the children 
were unruly, and heard their parents complain of 
tffe tfotfle they gave tbem-^-when I have heard 
these dame children in the street, taking the Lord’s 
name in vain, and have marked that they were 
never catechised—no wonder, I have thought, they 
give you trouble. You should take them by the 
hand yourself—show them you will Qot allow of 
3 their just running into the church, so as to learn 
the text, and then disturbing the congregation by 
leaving their seats; but that you mean to exact of 
them a rigid account of the manner which they 
spend this day; and then, if you would have a seal 
set on all your labors, send them to Sabbath school 

In short, are you young, and desirous of becom¬ 
ing useful ? go to the school. Are you a member of 
the church of Christ? If you w^uld “hold fast 
whereunto you have attained,” be diligent in this 
work. Are you a parent, and would have the good 
impressions on the minds of your children deepen¬ 
ed ? Are you a Bister, and would have your brother 
awakened ? Are you a child, and would learn to 
fear God, honor your parents, and when you die 
be admitted into heaven ? Are you an orphan, and 
need friends? Are you rich, and inquiring “who 
will show me any good ?” Are you ignorant, and 
wish to become wise ? Are you wise, and would 
turn your learning to good account ? Are you aged, 
and can enforce your counsels by the experience 
of years ? or a child and need those counsels ? Are 
you a master, whose example may be felt in influ¬ 
encing many others dependent on you ? or are you 
a servant, and would wish to secure the approbation 
not only of your earthly master, but of him who is 
Master of us all? in every case, under every cir¬ 
cumstance in life, whether your station be high or 
low, rich or poor, bond or free, turn your attention 
to the promotion of Sabbath Schools. H. 
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From the Youth's Journal . 

THE VIRTUOUS PEASANT GIRL. 

Gustavus III., king of Sweden, passing one 
morning on horseback through a village in the 
neighborhood of his capital, observed a young peas¬ 
ant girl of interesting appearance drawing water at 
a fountain by the way side. He went up to her, 
and asked her for a drink. Without delay she lift¬ 
ed her pitcher, and with the most artless simplicity 
put it to the lips of the monarch. Having satisfi¬ 
ed his thirst, and courteously thanked his benefac¬ 
tress, “ My pretty girl,” said he, “ if you will ac¬ 
company me to Stockholm, I would endeavor to fix 
you in a more agreeable situation.” 

€€ Ah, Sir,” said the aid, I cannot accept your 
proposal; f am not anxious to rise above the state 
of life in which the providence of God has placed 
me; bat even if I were, and I am sure from your 
manners you do not wish to deceive me, I could not 
far an instant hesitate.” “ And why f” rejoined 
the King, somewhat surprized. 

“Because,” answered the girl,- coloring, “ my 
mother is poor and sickly, and has no pne but me to 
Mist or comfort her under her many afflictions, & 
no earthly bribe could induce me to leave her,or-| 
to neglect to discharge the duties nature and afiec- 
‘ re from me. 



“Where is your mother?” asked the monarch. 
“ In that little cabin,” replied the girl, pointing to 
a wretched hovel beside her. The king, whose feel¬ 
ings were already interested in favor ef his com¬ 
panion, went in, and beheld stretched on a bedstead, 
whose only covering was a handful of straw, an 
aged female weighed down with years, and sinking 
under an accumulation of infirmities. Moved at 
the sight, the monarch addressed her—“ I am sor¬ 
ry, my poor woman, to find you in so destitute and 
afflicted a condition.” 

“ Alas, Sir,” answered the venerable sufferer, 
“I should be indeed to be pitied, had I not that 
kind and attentive girl who labors to support me, 
and omits nothing she thinks can afford me relief. ^ 
May a gracious God remember it to her for good,” 
she added, wiping away a tear. | 

Never, perhaps, was Gustavus more sensible than 
at that moment, of the pleasure of possessing an ex¬ 
alted station.—The gratification arising from the 
consciousness of having it in his power to assist a 
suffering fellow creature, tho’ his subject, for once 
almost overpowered him; and putting a purse in¬ 
to the hand of the young villager, he could only 
say, “ Continue to take care of your mother; I shall 
soon enable you todosomore effectually. Good bye, 
my amiable girl, you may depend on the promise of 
your king.” 

On his return to Stockholm, Gustavus settled a 
pension forJife onlhe mother, with reversion to her 
daughter at her demise. 

The operations of Providence are sometimes ve¬ 
ry remarkably displayed in behalf of virtue and fil¬ 
ial obedience, as in this interesting case. They 
are, however, very frequently apparently otherwise; 
the most exemplary piety, the most dutiful obedi¬ 
ence, the most humble and upright conduct, have 
been in a variety of instances insufficient to pre¬ 
vent persecution, poverty, and affliction ; but even 
these grievous sufferings afford no grounds for not 
being pious, obedient, humble, and upright; they 
require the exercise of patience and submission; 
and if we consider our relation to God as sinners, 
the least of his mercies is infinitely more than we 
deserve. If, my dear young readers, you watch 
rightly the operations of God’s providence, they will 
excite in your minds these two sentiments— grati- 
tude to God that he has granted you so many mer¬ 
cies, and humility that you deserve so few. 


VATUBAL HISTORY. 


MONKEYS. 

From a Letter, dated Gibraltar, Aug. 9, 1827. 

It is singular that though this spot abounds with 
monkeys, there are none to be found in the rest of 
Spain. This is regarded as a proof that at one time 
it was joined to Africa; and it is generally believ¬ 
ed, that on occasion of some great convulsion, when 
the separation took place, the monkeys were taken 
by surprise, and obliged to sail over with it to Eu¬ 
rope. They are now in high favour here. The 
Lieutenant Governor, General Don, has taken them 
under his protection, and threatened with fine and 
imprisonment any one who shall in any way molest 
them** They have increased rapidly of course.— 
Many of them are as large as our dogs, and some 
of the old grandfathers and great grandfathers are 
considerably larger. I had the good fortune to fall 
in with a family of about ten and had an oppotfu- 
nity of watching for a short time their motions.— 
There appeared tc be father and mother, four or 
five grown up children,'^ancT three that had not 
reached the years of discretion. One of them was 
still at the breast, though he was quite large enough 
to be weaned, and indeed made his escape as rap¬ 
idly as the mother, when they took the alarm. It 
was quite impossible to restrain laughter, when 
one saw the mother, with great gravity, sit nurs¬ 
ing the little elf, with her hand behind it, and the 
elder children skipping up and down the rocks and 
walls, and playing, all sorts of antic tricks with one 
another* They made their escape with the utmost 
rapidity, leaping over rocks and precipices with 
great agility, and evidently unconscious of fear. 

The accounts given of them at Gibraltar, of their 
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| mode of living, and resemblance to the hnman 
race, are hardly credible. It is not at all uncom¬ 
mon, they say, to see the mother take a little one 
in her arms, carry it to a pool, and wash it all oyer, 
and then lay it out in the sun, with strict injunc' 
tions, in a language of her own, not to stir till quite 
dry; and if it should happen to disobey her orders, 
and roll in the dust without her permission, she runs 
at it in the utmost rage, grinning and chattering, 
seizes it by the neck, with one hand, and with the 
other bestows on its posteriors a suitable degree of 
punishment. They are extremely affectionate to¬ 
wards one another. The sergeant at the signal 
house, had lately caught one about two months old 
and brought it home, and the mother came for ma¬ 
ny nights to the Spot, uttering the most piteous lam¬ 
entations, and using every attempt to get it set at 
liberty. This is rather a rare occurrence, howev¬ 
er, as the old ones are extremely watchful, throw 
their young on their backs on the least suspicion 
of danger, and escape withgreat celerity. 


MI80BLLANY. 


BAD COMPANIONS. 

When vice approaches the youthfuf mind, in the 
seductive form of a beloved companion, the ordeal 
becomes threatening and dangerous in the extreme. 
Few possess the prudence, and unyielding firmness, 
requisite to pass it in safety. .Those who have 
been accurately observant to the dependence * of 
one part of life on another, wilhreadily concur with 
us, that Ames’ future character derived much of 
its lustre, and his fortunes much of their elevation, 
from the untainted purity and irreproachableness of 
his youth. Masculine virtue is as necessary to real 
eminence, as a powerful intellect. 'He that is defi¬ 
cient in either, will never, unless from the influence 
of fortuitous circumstances, be able to place and 
maintain himself at the head of society. He may 
rise and flourish for a time, but his fall is as certain 
as his descent to the grave. He who holds parley 
with vice and dishonour, is sure to become their 
slave and victim. That heart is more than half 
corrupted, that does not burn with indignation at 

the slightest attempt to seduce it. 

[ . FYifrgr An t e' .fHograjdi^. 

HAVE ON^OBJECT. 

There is much sense in the following paragraph, 
from the Christian Mirror. 

If you wish to do much for the cause of Christ, 
have but one object. Make it your special busi¬ 
ness to promote the Bible Cause, or the cause of 
Foreign Missions, or the cause of Home Missions, 
or the cause of Sabbath Schools, or of Bible Clas¬ 
ses, or of Temperance. Have one object, and 
read about it, and pray in relation to it: think of 
it, and labor for it. Would Wilber farce and Clark¬ 
son have blessed the world so greatly, if they had 
not made the abolition of slavery their grand ob¬ 
ject? Would John Owen and Joseph Hughes 
have improved their talents so successfully if they 
had not given their affections, thoughts and labors 
in a special manner to the Bible Society ? It will 
be found that the men who have accomplished the 
most for the world, are the men who have devoted 
themselves exclusively to one object. It yvill also 
be found that those measures which succeed, are 
measures which are promoted by men particularly 
devoted to them. If then the servants of Christ, 
and the friends -of mankind wish to % be most exten¬ 
sively useful, let them devote themselves particular¬ 
ly to one object. And if we would have important 
objects accomplished, we must endeavor to enlist 
some, tomakethoie objects their special concern. 

How to write a Letter —Let the writing be so 
plain that every body cam read it, and the meaning 
be so plain that every body can understand it. Ad¬ 
miral Cotiingwood, in a letter to his daughter, says 
that “if pens are bad, they should be mended,” and 
more time is lost in making the apology for great 
haste, than would have been necessary to finish the 
letter in good style. These remarks apply with 
equal force to almost every species of writing. 
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_ Ba»aTOLBW OB. _ 

For the Youth’i Companion. 

HOUSE OF REFORMATION. 

Messrs. Editors ,—I yesterday visited the House 
of Heformation for Juvenile Delinquents at South 
Boston , and was so much interested in what I saw 
and heard, that I thifak a brief sketch will interest 
your youthful readers. 

There are about ninety boys, between the ages 
7 and 16, who, having been found destitute 
of parental restraint, care, and instruction, and in 
some cases miserable and vicious, have been plac¬ 
ed there by the City Authorities. They are under 
the superintendence and instruction of the Rev. 
Mr. Wells, whose kind and unwearied attention to 
their improvement and comfort, has been crowned 
with great success. They are employed during the 
day in gardening, basket making, and some other 
work, and the beautiful Garden in the rear of the 
House, gives proof of their industry, and the skill 
of the Superintendent. 

But my object particularly, was to describe their 
evening exercises. About 7 o’clock, I entered 
their supper room ; the table was plentifully suppli¬ 
ed with healthful food. The lads soon came in from 
an adjoining room r in a single column, with milita¬ 
ry step, repeating aloud the points of the compass. 
They divided into sections as they marched, and at 
a signal from a whistle, took their places at the ta¬ 
bles. After a blessing was asked upon their frugal 
recast, their manner of eating evinced their health 
and good*appetites. The Superintendent then call¬ 
ed the Roll, and each Lad answered to his name, 
by describing his behaviour during the day as 
“ good,” ‘ indifferent,” or “ bad J 9 I was happy to 
hear so many of the first and so few of the last .— 
They were then told “ you may conversewhich 
they did with avidity. After supper, they march¬ 
ed to the Chapel in an upper story; took their reg¬ 
ular places at their desks; and began the exer¬ 
cises by reciting the 12th chapter of Ecclesiastes. 
Prayers were then offered in the Episcopal form, in 
which they appeared very devoutly to unite. After 
this, they formed aline; and began to sing a hymn 
(a copy of which is given below)—and with slow 
step marched into an adjoining Hall, which was fit¬ 
ted up as a Gymnasium. They were then left at 
liberty to act as they pleased—and their cheerful 
climbing, swinging, and jumping, was sufficient ev¬ 
idence of their healthful agility, and the pleasure 
they took in the exercise—this was the more grat¬ 
ifying, as there were no differences, no angry 
words, none of those contentions which often oc¬ 
cur when boys are playing together. 

What an honor as well as benefit is this institu¬ 
tion to our city. _ 

The following Line* were rung by the Ladr from memory, at 
their Evening Hymn—they were written by Mr.N.P. Willie 
for the last anniversary of the Howard Benevolent Society. 

Bound by ties of human feeling, 

Chasten’d love, and hallow’d trust, 

Bound by ev’ery want, appealing 
To the mercies pf the just— 

Holy Father! 

We would look for help to thee. 

Pledg’d to cheer the weary hearted, 

Take the houseless wanderer in. 

Fill the place of those departed, 

.Shield the innocent from sin— 

Holy Father! 

We would look for help to thee. 

From the way-side all receiving, 

W idow’d, poor and fatherless; 

Feeding, comforting, relieving 
Hunger, sorrow, and distress— 

Holy Father! 

We would look for help to thee. 


_ EDITORIAL. _• ■ 

SLAVERY. 

The Christians and philanthropists of our coun¬ 
try have long pitied the enslaved Africans, and 


desired to promote their freedom and happiness in 
this world, and their salvation beyond the grave.— 
The sentiments and feelings of such persons, have 
had great influence cn the people at large, and it 
has extended more or less to every part of the Un¬ 
ion. The effect has been, that much had been done 
for the blacks, and a still brighter prospect is open¬ 
ing upon them for future years and generations. 

Many of them have been ufede free. In every 
New England state, slavery has not been allowed 
by law for many years. All the colored people that 
reside among us in these States, are free. It was 
not always so, though the number of slaves was al¬ 
ways less than at the South. In the State of New 
York, the right of white people to hold slaves came 
to an end, according to their laws, last year; and 
several thousand blacks, who then became freemen, 
will remember the year 1827 as the year of their 
deliverance from bondage. _ In some of the Wes¬ 
tern Stated, slavery has never been permitted, in 
the Middle and Southern States, Africans have al¬ 
ways been more numerous than in other parts of 
the country. This is on account of the warm cli¬ 
mate, which is adapted to the constitution of the Af¬ 
rican, and which is very severe to a labouring white 
man. In that part of the Union, the laws allow 
whites to hold slaves; and in many places even 
forbid therti to set them free, lest they should be 
dangerous to the public welfare. But even in that 
region, there are many slave-holders who wish to 
loose the bonds from their slaves as soon as they 
can do it with safety. Some masters have made 
provision for the emancipation of the children, 
when they arrive at a certain age. Some have lib¬ 
erated them, and sent them hdme to Africa.— 
There* are Societies for the “ Manumission,” or 
“ Emancipation” of Slaves, and others for the ‘‘Abo¬ 
lition of Slavery;” all of whioh have the same ob¬ 
ject, to gi freedom to the Africans in the most 
prudent manner* The subject has been much dis¬ 
cussed, in periodical publications, in the State 
Legislatures, in Congress, at the meetings and by 
the reports of these benevolent Societies, and in 
various other ways; so that a great many people re¬ 
flect upon it more than they once did and entertain 
very different views. Hie way is evidently prepar¬ 
ing, for removing this great-evil from our country, 
though it will not be fully done in our day. 

To set the blacks free, and yet prevent their be¬ 
ing injurious to the community, it has been pro¬ 
posed to locate them separately fromr the whites, 
either in this country or some other; and so let 
them form a nation by themselves. Some persons 
talked of a territory for this purpose inrthe new wes¬ 
tern parts of the United States. But it was finally 
concluded to purchase a tract of landin. Africa, and 
send them home to the land of their fathers. This 
has been done, and a settlement been formed * at 
Cape M^surado, on the western coast of that con¬ 
tinent. This project was very much promoted by 
Messrs. Mills and Burgess, who went out' to that 
country to survey it, and to make arrangements.— 
Mr. Mills, who was a very benevolent man, and a 
warm friend of the poor, Africans, died on his pas^ 
sage home, and his body was deposited in the At^ 
lantic ocean. Mr. BurgeSs returned home, and is 
now' a minister of the gospel at Gedham, Ip Massa¬ 
chusetts. The settlement was formed, and the free 
blacks are sent out, by the labors of a benevolent 
Association, called the American Colonization So¬ 
ciety. It receives this- name because it is coloni¬ 
zing the blacks, or aeuliog them in a community 
separate from others. The colony is called Libe¬ 
ria, which means a country of freedom; and the 
chief town Monrovia, after the name of Mr. Monroe 
who was President of the United States when the set¬ 
tlement commenced. The General government af¬ 
fords supplies and protection to the colony, but does 
not establish its authority there by enacting laws. A 
general Agent of the Colonization Society is a kind 
of governor of the place, for the present, and the 
people have a constitution and other regulations 
established by themselves. The colony has suffer¬ 
ed much at different times by sickness, owing in a 
great measure to the inexperience of the settlers.— 
Still it is in a flourishing state; and bids fair to 


become a means of communicating knowledge and 
religion and happiness to Africa, as well as to restore 
many slaves of this country to their long lost home. 
A. large number are sent out every year, and a ves¬ 
sel is now ready at Baltimore to go with a company 
the ensuing autumn. 
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THE NIGHTINGALE. 

When twilight’s grey and pensive hour 
Brings the low breeze, and shuts the flower, 

And bids the solitary star 
Shine in pale beauty from afar; 

When gathering shades the landscape veil, 

And peasants seek their village-dale, 

And mists from river-wave arise, 

And dew in every blossom lies ; 

When evening’s primrose opes, to shed 
Soft fragrance-round her grassy bed; 

When glow-worms in the wood-walk light 
Their lamp, to cheer the traveller’s sight; 

At that calm hour, so still, so pale, 

Awakes the lonely Nightingale; 

And from a hermitage of shade 
Fills with her voice the forest-glade. 

And sweeter far that melting voice. 

Than all which through the day rejoice; 

And still shall bard and wanderer love 
The twilight music of the grove. 

Father in Heaven 1 oh! thus when day 
With all its cares hath passed away, 

And silent hours waft peace on earth. 

And hush the louder strains of mirth; 

Thus may sweet songs of praise and prayer 
To Thee my spirit’s offering bear; 

Yon star, my signal, set on high, 

For vesper-hymns of piety. 

So may thy mercy and thy power 
Protect me through the midnight hour ; 

And balmy sleep and visions tyest 
Smile on thy servant’s bed of rest. 

From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
DISOBEDIENCE. 

“ Come away—The boat on the smooth beach lies. 
And around her the small waves break ; 

'Tis a gentle breeze from the wood that sighs ; 

The sun is yet bright on the lake.*. 

Tread lightly, tread quickly, my sister dear; 

Con.e, trembler, and sit at my side: 

I am skilful and strong; there’s nought to fear 
With me, in my vessel of pride. 

How sweet from yon bank scents the clover-flower; 

How soft is the willow-tree’s shade: 

With its wild-bird’s song, it seems like a bower 
For fairies, and sportive elves made. 

Nearer, and nearer,—more fragrant the while 
Comes loaded the timorous gale; 

It woos thee, my sister, for one glad smile— 

Nay—why should thy cheek be so pale ?” 

“ I heed not, brother, the beautiful shade : 

I heed not the cunning birds’ note : 

I only remember what mother said— 

. ‘ Beware of that dangerousi>oat !* 

I heed not the violets scenting the air: 

I heed not the green-bending tree: 

I wish, only wish, that I still were there, 

■ Where my dear mother bade me be.” 

“ All is Veil—all is well,” the daring boy cried ; 

“ Why fear ?—am not Jtit the oar ? 

Oh proudly, and safely the wave we will ride: 

And now—for that loveliest shore* 

Soon, soon, in this smooth little bay We will land ; 

See, how like a cresent’tis shaped,—” 

He stops:—$y mischance, from his boyish hand. 
The long, heavy oar has escaped. 

He springs t (S regain it-“ Stay, Brother, stay ! 

The boat is o’erturning-”- -— 

The wave 

The glittering wave, that lured them astray, 
Nowsjcjosps for %e,jcCe| |§jeir grave. A. M. W. 
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NA&E4T1VB. 

From the Episcopal Register, 

the survivor saved. 

44 Smitten friends, 

Af« MfeU, sent on errends full of love; j 
Fer «• they lengtfish, and for us tfcey die j 
And ehall they languish, shall they die in vain V* 

f young. 

Ia A retired bat beautiful village, lived Mr. More¬ 
land and bis daughter Mary. Mr. M. bad former¬ 
ly been a rich merchant in one of our large cities, 
bat the loss of most of his property, and of a wife 
whom be fondly loved, had embittered the scenes of 
his former happiness, and he gladly retired with 
the only treasure left him, his sweet Mary, to the 
now congenial quiet of the country. His afflictions 
bad notled him to the only true source of comfort 
and peace; and though warm in affection and ami¬ 
able in feeling, he lived “ without God and without 
hope in the world,” sadly alienated in heart from all 
that constitutes moral excellence in the sight of a 
holy God. His daughter was, to his partial eye, 
every thing that is lovely in person and character ; 
and she was indeed as amiable and attractive as a 
young person without religion can be. They were, 
emphatically, all in all to each other ,* he delighting 
above all things to see her happy, and she striving 
by the most dutiful conduct, and the most winning 
and affectionate attentions, to comfort and enliven 
his often saddened spirit. She would read for hours 
to him from books of his own choosing, or Hanging 
on his arm .as they strolled over the green fields 
which surrounded their dwelling, by her sunny 
smiles ana sportive conversation, beguile lunr of 
many an hour of sad and bitter feeling. 

When she was about sixteen, he observed a mark¬ 
ed change in her conduct. She was generally si¬ 
lent and often sad, though still as sweet and affection¬ 
ate as ever, snd even more so. He watched her with 
intense anxiety; for on her happiness the remnant of 
his own depended. He often found her in tears 
over her Bible; and though she would wipe them 
away the moment she saw Jiim, and one of her 
brightest smiles illumine her expressive face, she 
would 9000 relapse again into a mood so thoughtful, 
that he could do nothing but anxiously watch her 
countenance. One day, going suddenly into her 
room without knocking, he found her on her knees 
with the Bible open before her,and her streaming eyes 
raised to Heaven. He stood a moment in profound 
amazement, and then going to her, raising her, and , 
drawing her to his bosom, “ My sweet Mary,” said j 
he, “ why is this; why these tears; tell me my love; 
what is it that troubles you ?” “ My dear father,” j 

answered Mary, kissing his cheek, “ do not be dis¬ 
turbed on my account; there is much sweetness 
mingled with the bitterness of these tears, for they 
are, I humbly hope* the tears of repentance, which 
my Saviour’s own blessed hand will, I trust, ere 
long wipe away.” “Tears of repentance !” said 
her father, almost angrily, “ where did you learn 
this cant? WJiat sin9 have you to repent of?”— 
“ O, speak not in this way,* my father,” answered j 
Mary—her tears in spite of herself gushing forth ; 
,c ask not what sins I have to repent of! O, have I 
tort forgotten my Creator, the giver of all my mer¬ 
cies, all my life long 7 Have I not rejected the 
Saviour who died for me 7 A nd can there be great¬ 
er sins than these?” “Well, Mary,” said Mr. 
Moreland, with some severity, and putting’her from 
Jximas be spoke, “ if you have adopted these fanati- 
^■*1 notions, I fear I must bid farewell to the bappi- 
vMwIhave hitherto enjoyed in you; for you will 
I«arn todeypiso your father, if he cannot tbinkaod 


feel as you do on the subject of religion.” “ My 
own dear father, how can you think that the reli¬ 
gion of this blessed book, (laying her hand on the 
Bible as she spoke) can make me forget my duty 
to you; for does it not inculcate the purest princi- 
ples, the warmest affections and the most exempla¬ 
ry conduct? O, I trust that your happiness will be 
dearer than ever to my heart, and that it will 
mor^tha^n ever be the sin* 1 ;' 1'**° to promote 

it.” Mr. Moreland was softened: a Adopt what 
notions you will, Mary,” said he, “ only let me see 
your face dressed with smiles once more. I can 
bear any' thing better than to see you unhappy.— 
As to your being more dutiful and affectionate than 
you have hitherto been, I do not desire it.” 

! He left the room as he spoke, and Mary falling 
on her knees again poured forth a prayer, devout 
and ardent, that God in his mercy would teach her 
beloved father the same blessed truths that he was 
teaching her. The blessed hopes and consolations 
of the gospel soon made her as happy as her fond 
father could wish, and she again beiame the almost 
i entire source of his own happiness. 

One morning as he entered the breakfast room, 
he inquired if she had a ticket for the ball that 
evening. Mary answered in the affirmative.— 
“ Well, I hope you mean to go: I know dancing 
used to be one of your favourite amusements, and 
balls are not frequent in this retired village.” “No, 
father, I do not mean to go.” “ Not mean to go, 
Mary?—This comes, I suppose, from your foolish 
and fanatical religious notions. Is it possible that you 
think dancing sinful ?” “ My dear father,” answer¬ 

ed his daughter, tears filling h«r eyes at the severity 
with which he spoke to her, V.I do not wish to enter 
intoa discussfonwiih you siufulnescof pub¬ 

lic daucing; but I would say, that I have no in¬ 
clination to go; that I would very milch prefer stay¬ 
ing at home and reading to. you; and surely you 
will not drive me from you,”'added she, taking his 
hand, “ unless you are tired of my company.— 
And if you are tired of it just now, I will put on my 
cloak and hat, and go and see poor blind Sarah, 
who is, I hear quite siok. So good morning.” She 
left the room, and her father soon saw her fairy 
form tripping over the green meadows in the di¬ 
rection of Sarah’s house. There must be some¬ 
thing more in religion, thought he, as he looked af¬ 
ter her, thro I supposed, or my child is strangely 
deluded.- But if it is a delusion, it is a delusion so 
delightful that I could almost wish to fall into it 
myself; .for never saw I a countenance more radi¬ 
ant with peace and happiness, than hers has been 
since that period of sadness which so much troub¬ 
led me. And then her indifference to worldly 
pleasures; ’tis passing strange k What if after ail 
she should be right, and I have been in an error all 
my days? What Have been her sins, on account 
of whioh she suffered so much, compared with mine? 
Strange as it may seem, these were the first serious 
thoughts Mr. M. ever had on a subject involving his 
eternal interests; and these were almost as evane¬ 
scent as the passing moment. It was reserved for 
him to drink again of the bittejr cup. of sorrow, even 
to the very dregs; but that cup of bitterness was, 
through the mercy of a long suffering God, for the 
healing of his souk The single flower he bad so 
long and fondly cherished, aftd whose loveliness 
and fragrance were every day increasing, began to 
droop and fade, and it soon became evident, that 
ere long it wastobe transplanted to a fairer garden, 
to blqom in richer beauty ouder the immediate eye 
of a heavenly parent. And never did the lovely 
spirit of religion appear more attractive than In her 
at this period. The peace and joy of a heart staid 
on God shone triumphant on her brow, lighting 


her sweet pale face with an unearthly brightness; 
and if an expression of pain sometimes disturbed 
its serenity, it was chased away in a moment by an 
affectionate smile, if she saw her father was observ¬ 
ing her; so that he was often cheated with the 
hope that she was not so iH as he had feared, and 
that he might yet see that face blooming, with 
health as it was bright with happiness. But soon 
these hopes were entirely at an cud, for he had the 
inexpre^siide angurdh of sowing ».^r disease gaining 
rapid ground, ami her strength daily growing less. 

One afternoon, when reclining as usual on a 
sofa, (which she preferred generally to the bed,) 
and whilst her father, who scarcely ever left her, was 
seated by her side, she for the first time mentioned 
her extreme weakness, and the probable nearness 
of her departure. As soon as his emotion would 
permit, Mr. Moreland said, “ But what shall I do 
without thee, my Mary ? How shall I sustain lifo 
when thou art gone; for thou art all in all tome, my 
only hope and joy 1” “ O, my father, fly to the 

merciful Redeemer, who has been so bompassion- 
ate to me, pardoning my sins, and taking from me, 
a poor weak girl, all fear of death, by filling my soul 
with such heavenly hopes and consolations as I cam* 
not describe. He alone can support you. In him 
you will find all the happiness you can desire, & snch 
as you never tasted before.' Promise me, father,” 
added she, her eyes filling with tears, and her lips 
quivering with emotiooT, “ that you will seek the 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus; that you will read 
the Bible every day, and pray over it for His heav* 
enly teaching. O, remember it was your daugh¬ 
ter’s last request, made with her dying lips. Do 
yon promise this, ray father?” How could a fath¬ 
er refuse any thing to adaughterso beloved at such 
an hour ? He gave her the most sacred assurances, 
that with the help of God, he would endeavor, to 
do as she desired; and begging her to compose her¬ 
self and try to sleep a little, as she seemed much ex¬ 
hausted by the earnestness with which she had s 
been speaking, he retired to the window. It was 
one of the sweetest and calmest evenings of summer. 
The stfn was tinging with his own glory the few 
fleecy clouds near the horizon, and all above and all 
below seemed to speak forth the praise of God.— 
Mr. Moreland gazed upon the lovely scene before 
him, and softened by Mary’s touching conversation, 
he felt that the “ earth was full of the goodness of 
the Lord,” and that he was infinitely worthy to be 
loved and obeyed by all his intelligent creatures.— 
He was amazed at bis own stupidity and hardness 
of heart in never feeling this before, and he won¬ 
dered still more at the patience and forbearance of 
God toward him. A gentle sigh from his daughter 
reached his ear, and in a moment every thing but 
the dear sufferer was forgotten, and he was by her 
side. Apparently she was sweetly slumbering; her 
eyes were gently closed, and her cheek faintly flush* 
ed. He gazed a moment, and the thought thrill¬ 
ed through his heart, that there was a stillness there, 
too deep for sleep the most profound. He put Ins 
hand on her pulse and to her heart. It .was as he 
had feared ; all was ailent forever. A groan qf * - 
ony. burst from him, and then sinkinpon his ’ 
be poured forth ij| broken sentences his^* 
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frojn a world whose rude storms hare so long beat 
upon thy father’s devoted head, before ev n the 
winds of heaven had visited thy cheek too roughly. 
And O, my God !” he continued, raising his stream¬ 
ing eyes to Heaven, “ if I may at last attain that 
haven of rest, to which gentle breezes have wafted 
this loved one, I shall praise thee forever, that even 
by storm and tempest I was driven thither 1” 

E. 


THE SABBATH SOHOOL. 

From the American Sunday School Magazine* 

SOPHIA. 

^ i ile Sophia was attending her Sabbath school, 
in tne summer of 1827, she was seen to hang upon 
the lips of her teacher with deep anxiety; and to 
manifest a habitual solicitude which indicated that, 
in her young bosom^ arose the inqniry, “ What must 
I do to be saved V* Though frequently* indisposed/ 
she was unwilling to retire before she had united 
in family worship. Her favourite exercise of gath¬ 
ering the wild flowers that grew around her hum¬ 
ble dwelling was exchanged for more serious em¬ 
ployments. Remote from the noise of the family, 
she chose the corner of an upper chamber, where 
with her Testament and Hymn book, she spent many 
hours alone. While reading and praying, without 
any one to excite her sensibilities, a profusion of 
tears would silently witness the exercises of her 
heart. Returning from Sabbath school, she was 
accustomed to retire by the way-side for prayer; 
and having learned many tunes, she spent consid¬ 
erable time in singing psalms and hymns. Thus 
passed day after day, and duty succeeded duty : 
still leaving a heart oppressed by an increasing bur¬ 
den. 

About this time an address to the Sabbath school, 
by a missionary, so affected her, that she immedi¬ 
ately left the house and retired for prayer; but feel¬ 
ing herself unable to pray acceptably to God, she, 
with a wounded spirit, simply besought him to ac¬ 
cept in her behalf, the prayer just offered by the 
missionary. After several days, with her Testa¬ 
ment she retired into the midst of a field of stand¬ 
ing corn, and there she prayed thrice without di¬ 
minution of sorrow. . Again she knelt, and while 
the breezes fanned her agitated frame, and waved 
the evergreens which surrounded the field, we trust 
the Holy Spirit breathed upon her soul, creating 
her anew in Christ Jesus, and enabling her to re¬ 
ceive him by faith. Her burden was removed.— 
She arose and seemed to behold a new creation.— 
Within all was serene—without all spoke the good¬ 
ness,. wisdom and power of thaCreator.. 

She could hardly retrace her little path to the 
house fast enough, that she might reveal to her joy¬ 
ful parents her new sensations, jwhile, as ejepres- 
sire of her feelings,, she often sung— 

“ O, to g r *ce how great a debtor. 

Daily I’m con*train’d to be.”— 

She carefully examined her hope, lest it might be 
unsound. 

When she heard her brother and sister relate 
their religious experience, she exclaimed, u Why 
I felt that,, and did not know what it was.” 

After a number of weeks, she expressed a desire 
to attend a meeting held for the purpose of examin¬ 
ing candidates for communion; and asked her fa¬ 
ther if be thought she would be permitted to unite 
herself with the visible, church. He replied, I do 
not know.. You are sd young that per hups they will 
it best for you to defer it. To this she mild- 
Her father inquired— 
nrev*” 
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church considered it proper to permit her to come 
up with all that household to the table of Him who 
said, “ Suffer little children to come uuto me.” 

When last I saw her, she remarked that Christ 
appeared to be all mercy and love; and she thought 
that, whatever might be her own destiny, she must 
feel grateful to hirn_because he saved so many oth¬ 
ers. She appears remarkably conscientious. Be¬ 
ing indisposed, the evening she began to relate to 
me her feelings, she remarked that, at some times 
her exercises appeared more distinct than at others; 
and deferred her narrative till morning, lest inad¬ 
vertently she might make some mistake. 

Is this narrative read by a Sabbath school teach¬ 
er? Let it animate. When God was about to dis¬ 
pel the darkness that hung around our school, he 
made the day spring from on high, first to visit 
this youth, and she ^wag th n first fruits of a plente¬ 
ous harvest, teachers who had sowed in 

tears reaped in joy. 

Children !—did Sophia feel herself a sinner; and 
apprehend the displeasure of God—and should you 
not tremble, for you too have Binned? Did she of¬ 
ten ageinize iu secret prayer? Do the same. Did 
she make an early dedication of herself to God ?— 
Why do you delay ? Does she rejoice in the love 
of Christ ? The same privilege may be yours. 

Parents!—do you wish to hear hosannas from the 
lips of your children ? Be faithful at the family al¬ 
tar and to the Sabbath school. Do you ask, Will 
God convert little children? Let me ask, Is not 
God the same now that he was in the days of Sam¬ 
uel, Jeremiah, and John ? and who will be the sub¬ 
jects of spiritual illumination in the millenial day, 
when ad shall know the Lord, from the least to the 
greatest ? _ Bruce. 


TH1 BTUBSBBT. 

For the Youth’i Companion, 
THE STORM AND THE CALM. 

Messers . Willis and Rand ,—Should you deem 
the following effort t d amuse your youthful readers, 
worthy of insertion, will you please give it a place 
on the columns of your Companion ? It is a simple 
detail of facts, but pq^haps there is nothing more de¬ 
lightful and gratifying than the artless simplicity of 
childhood to f A Mother. 

The weather had been for some time dull and 
unpleasant; dense clouds' curtained the horizon, 
the distillations of heaven descended copiously, and 
the north wind rudely swept over the blue surface 
of Charles river, leaving visible marks of its giant 
strength. The dark appearance of the perturbed 
water, was a novel sight to little P., on whom five 
summers only had been marked by fond parents as 
important mile-stones in her youthful pilgrimage.— 
She had recently removed with them to a'new 
dwelling, which commanded one of the many ex* 
tensive and charming views which the vicinity of 
the city so richly affords. Seated one day at a win¬ 
dow, she seemed thoughtful, while the shades of 
dissatisfaction and gloom stole over her features. 
Suddenly, and as if from uncontrolable emotions, 
she exclaimed, “ O dear, how I do hate to hear the! 
wind blow so; it sounds just as if it was scolding, 
and the water looks as angry at it as any thing.” 
I remarked, that it grieved me to heat her express 
feelings of hatred towards any object that was the ef¬ 
fect of infinite wisdom; that if her heart was oppos¬ 
ed tqany ofibe operations ofnature, I feared it would 
too nearly resemble the elements of which she com¬ 
plained, and render herself equally obnoxious to 
that great and good Being, who could alone hold 
the “ winds in his fist,” and say to the boisterous 
waves “ hitherto shait thou come, and no farther, 
and here shait thy proud waves be stayed.” 

After the lapse of a few days, when the sun peer¬ 
ed forth upon nature, in all his pristine splendor, 
while she reflected his smiles, and looked expres¬ 
sive gratitude to the God of creation, I noticed Ht- 
P. at the same window, gazing most intently op- 
clear expanse of water that came softly rip- 
upon the shore, while her countenance beam- 
h an attractive expression of joy. For a 
nhe seemed enchained by the absorbing 


power of a new and enrapturing idea. The next, 
I heard her sweet silver toned voice clothing it in this 
simple touching language ; “ How pretty the water 
looks, when it’s asleep, don’t it, mother V* I clasp¬ 
ed the lovely child to my bosom, and applying the 
poetic and delicate image to her own heart, endeav¬ 
oured to impress upon her the important truth, that 
it was only when she calmed and controlled theoris¬ 
ings of anger, and hushed all the repinings of her 
heart, and subdued her rebellious will, ttypHe who 
has said, daughter “ give me thine heart,” would 
stoop to behold her with complacency, or bestow 
upon her the acceptable graces of a “ meek and 
quiet spirit.” 

Youthful readers, receive the same friendly ad¬ 
monition. Seek to have your hearts resemble the 
unruffled bosom of the waters, that reflect so vividly 
the surrounding beauties of nature; and may they 
hereafter reflect as in a mirror the virtues and per¬ 
fections bf that Saviour, who while on earth con¬ 
descended emphatically to say, “ Suffer little chil¬ 
dren to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” C. 

Charlestown , Ms. July 11, 1828. 


_ OBITUARY, _ 

^ For the Youth f § Companion. 

AN ACCOUNT OP THft SICKNESS AND DEATH OF 
A SABBATH SCHOLAR: 

When six years old, Elvira * joined the Sabbath 
School in Oakham. Early planted in this fruitful 
garden, which the Lord so much delights to bless, 
she was soon prepared to be transplanted from this 
nursery of piety to the celestial paradise. With the 
school Elvira was much pleased. During seven 
summers she continued to attend, and was not ab¬ 
sent one Sabbath, excepting at one time when she 
was out of town three or four weeks. 

When the School commenced in 1826, she re- . 
joicerd in being permitted again to meet with her 
associates for the study of the Scriptures. But a 
few weeks only had passed, before her health be- 
gan to decline. It was a great trial to her to leave 
her little class-mates and her - b el ov e d teacher.— 
Even after she was unable to attend public worship " 
all day, she would go to school and recite her les¬ 
sors. So long as she was able, it was her daily 
practice to retire, taking with her her Bible or 
some other religious book. The truths of God’s 
word had made so deep an ifapression upon her 
mind, that she had now no relish for vain amuse¬ 
ments. 

In August, her sister attended a party of pleasure. 
Elvira being able, to be about, her sister insisted ^ 
upon her attending her to the place of mirth and van- N 
ity. With much decision she replied to the entreaties s 
of her sister, “ I am in the road to Canaan, you are 
in the road to hell. I am sorry to leave you. Come ' 
try a bleeding Saviouftr and feel salvation flow.” Af- ■ 
ter her sister had gone, her mother said to her, 

“ Elvira, I fear you are not in the road to Canaan.” 

“ The ball room is no place for me,” was the reply. - 

About the middle of October, she wholly lost the 
use of her limbs, so that she could not walk a step 
or move her head or hands. The minister visited 
her frequently. When he talked to her, the tears , 
would flow down her cheeks undisguised, for she 
could not turn her head to conceal them, or lift her 
hand to wipe them away. As her health declined, 
her religious impressions became deeper and deep¬ 
er, till nine days before death, when light seemed to 
break into her mind in an unusual manner, and joy 
filled her heart. She had a lively sense of spiritual 
things. Her mind was serene and happy. Her 
anxiety for sinners was great. She sent for her 
mates to come and see hor. She faithfully warned 
them not to neglect religion as she had done. She 
intreated them earnestly and affectionately to seek 
their happiness in Christ. To one of her thought¬ 
less mates she said, u Could you feel happy if yoa 
were in my condition ?” She said she could not. 

“ But,” said Elvira, “ I am happy. When I was 
well, I was as happy as any of you; but I am happier 

* E. M. Morse, daughter of Eliakiiu and Lucinda Moesfc 1 
of Oakham, mentioned in the Companion of July XL , 
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now than I was then.” She sent a message to those 
of her mates who were attending a dancing-school, 
warning them of their guilt and danger. After 
haring conversed faithfully with her mates and 
warned them, she seemed to be fast preparing for 
her departure. 

Three days before her death, she appeared to be 


'he physician was passing by at the time, 
and was called in. He said it would be of no use 
to do any thing for her, for she was then in the ago-^ 
nies of death. But on her being raised up in her 
bed, her speech returned, and she exclaimed, “ O do 
let me die. Come, Lord Jesus, do come and take me 
away.” A Christian friend saidto her, “ You must 
be willing to wait.God’s time.” On which she was 
enabled to say, “ Not my will, O Lord, but thine 
be done.” She then addressed the members of the 
&mily separately. To her father, she said, “ Train 
' up your children in the way they should go, and 
when they are old they will not depart from it.”— 
To her sister, she said, “ Lucinda, make Christ 
your friend,”* She said to her brother, “ How 
should you feel if you did not expect to live till an¬ 
other morning. I do not expect to live till anoth¬ 
er morning, and yeti am happy. O, none of you 
know the happiness I feel.” Her physician said 
to her, “ There is no happiness then only in the 
Saviour.” “ No, doctor, there is not.” She wish¬ 
ed once more to see her minister, and requested 
the doctor to go for him. He went. The scene which 
he had witnessed, affected his heart. He told the 
minister that he had seen what he never saw 
before, and what he would not have believed, if he 
had not seen it with his own eyes. He said he had 
read accounts of such things, but never believed 
them before. 

Before the minister prayed with her, he asked 
her what she wished him to pray for. She said, 
M That I may depart and be with Christ.” About 
half an hour before she died, she was asked if she 
still enjoyed her mind as well as she had done;— 
she answered in the affirmative. As her sister sat 
on her bed, she observed her looking up on the wall 
as though she saw something and smiling; she 
•aid to her, “ Elvira, what do you see ?” She did 
not speak, bat smiled again and ceased to breathe, 
without a groan or struggle. Thus died this dear 
youth, aged fourteen years and four months. She 
often spoke of the benefits she had received from 
the Sabbath School, and gave abundant evidence 
that the instructions she received were sanctified 
to her spiritual and everlasting good. H. 


BELiaiOlT. 


From the Christian Visitant . 

youthful devotion.—with anecdotes. 

I sometimes ask myself whether the same atten¬ 
tion is now paid to form in infants, or children and 
youth, t^e habits of devotion as formerly. There 
are good people, who write books of devotion for 
them ; bat books will be neglected if parents are 
mot attentive. When I was a child, my mother 
Rook my hands in hers, and heard me solemnly re- 
p>eat the Lord’s prayer, prefacing and following the 
exercise with such remarks, as made mo feel it was 
an act of devotion, if I did not comprehend the vast 
meaning of those words. 

When I was older, I was one of the children 
^ and grandchildren, that were called around the bed 
^ * very^ aged grandfather, apprehending himself 

^ at the point of death. It was an affecting and im- 
^ pressure scene, something like that in the dying 
’ . chamber of the patriarch Jacob. My venerated 
approaching his ninetieth year, reduced by 
^^vex, sat bolstered up in his bed. When he saw us 
^ * n a circle, his languid eye seem- 

. light up with something like inspiration.' He 
* e with a holy wisdom which astonished every 
ixtt —with a wisdom surpassing that of his best 
tjs. 


wisdom surpassing that of his best 
Was rc ^£*° 08 counsel all, and adapted to 
different ages of children and grandchildren 
1 t ^ ie young he said—“ I charge 

jiP^r*** J **9 «p«ecret prayer; it is the life of religion. 


h'-r 


Enter into thy closet , and when thou hast shut thy 
door , pray to thy father who seeth in secret , and thy 
Father who seeth in secret shall reward thee openly” 
Fifty years have not effaced the impression of that 
charge; I could almost say, have not diminished 
the strength and vividness of its impression on the 
mind. 

It was by such means that the principle of devo-1 
tion was fixed in the young mind formerly, and its 
sentiment awakened, and its habit begun and pre- j 
served. Is it not now the case that many parents i 
neglect their children for a multitude of meetings,! 
enough almost to distract the mind; and while they | 
keep up social prayer abroad, neglect it at home, 
or perform it with less interest and care to edify; 
and but seldom take their kneeling children’s hands 
in theirs? Weil regulated f^ial meetings in the 
vestry or the private house are good ; but domestic 
and secret devotion, parental instruction and self 
examination are better, and much more insisted on 
in the scriptures. 

When I was myself young, I knew a little boy of 
eleven or twelve years, who made a conscience of 
secret prayer. He had his little oratory or place of 
prayer. It was retired in an orchard, a little inclo¬ 
sure of four poles. To this he resorted under cov¬ 
er of darkness, or in early morning before people 
were abroad, and there poured forth his prayer in 
secret. When he was very sick, his anxious moth¬ 
er drew from him the secret which he had carefully 
kept to himself, and her pious mind was relieved of 
half her anxiety for him. Several of his compan- j 
ions, by his private and confidential persuasion, set 
up secret prayer. One of them became a preacher of 
the gospel and thanked him for his advice in their 
childhood; and another of them became a deacon of 
the church, of which his early adviser was the pastor. 

These simple facts, I hope, need but to be stated 
to the young to be edifying and to determine them 
to the duty of secret prayer, “a duty which is the 
life of religion,” as thought an experienced and dy¬ 
ing man. 

I will close these instances pf instruction and ex¬ 
ample by relating a little inciu/»ut whichseme years 
since brought tears into my eyes. I was visiting in 
a respectable family ; the gentleman was from Scot¬ 
land, a devotional nation, and his wife an Ameri¬ 
can, educated devoutly among the Moravians, at 
Bethlehem. After tea, the nurse brought in a love¬ 
ly little boy, about three years old, in his nightgown. 
He kneeled at the feet of his mother, and with 
clasped hands.and great solemnity repeated his pray¬ 
ers. He then rose from his knees, and potting his 
little hand into his mother’s, said, very affectionate¬ 
ly, “Uod bless you, mama; he did and said the 
same to his father; and then to the stranger he said, 
“God bless you, sir,” and retired with his nurse. 

» M. 

BiaOBAPHT. 


From the Juvenile Miscellany . 

KOSCIUSKO. 

Thaddeus Kosciusko, was a native of Poland.— 
He was very young, when first informed the Ame¬ 
ricans w^re preparing to shake off the yoke of Brit¬ 
ain. His ardent and generous mind eagerly caught 
at the opportunity thus offered to aspiring genius; 
and from that moment, he beqame the devoted sol¬ 
dier of liberty. His rank m the American army 
gave him no great opportunity to distinguish him¬ 
self; but throughout his service he was remarks -1 
ble for all the virtues, which adorn bamanity. His 
heroism in the field could only be equalled by his 
moderation and affability in private life. The sol¬ 
diers idolized him for his bravery, and the officers 
respected him for the goodness of his heart, and 
the greatness of his mind. He might have re¬ 
mained under the protection of Washington, who 
loved and honored him,—and in the bosom of a na¬ 
tion for whose Independence he had so bravely 
fought; but he had drank deeply at the fountain of 
freedom—and Poland had a sacred claim to all his 
efforts, and all his services. 

How bravely, and how unsuccessfully he defend¬ 
ed that unhappy country against Russia, is too well 


known. To the eternal disgrace of the Empress 
Katherine, she kept him confined in the dungeons 
of St. Petersburg, when she no longer had any thing 
to fear from him. Her successor, the Emperor 
Paul, gave him his liberty, and offered him a pres¬ 
ent of fifty thousand ducats ; but General Koscius¬ 
ko refused it, preferring to depend for subsistence 
upon the pay to which his services in America enti¬ 
tled him. 

Upon this scanty pittance he lived awhile in the 
United States; then in France, and lastly in Swit¬ 
zerland. ‘ ’ 

In the invasion of France, 1814, some Polish 
troops passed through the village where the exiled 
patriot then lived. Their pillaging brought Kosi- 
usko from his cottage : “ When I was a Polish sol¬ 
dier,” said he, “ the property of the peaceful citi¬ 
zen was respected.” “ Anxl who art thou, to speak 
in such a tone of authority ?” demanded one of the 
officers. “ I am Kosciusko!” 

There was magic in the word—the march was 
suspended—the soldiers gathered round him, and 
as they gazed with astonishment and awe upon the 
mighty ruin he presented, their iron hearts were 
softened, and the tears trickled down their weather 
beaten faces. 

Kosciusko died atSoIeure, on the 15th of October, 
1817, A magnificent funeral service was perform¬ 
ed in honor of the hero, at the church of St. Roche, 
in Paris. Poland laments her patriot; America 
her illustrious defender; France and Switzerland, 
the roan of beneficence and virtue; and Russia 
admires an enemy unshaken in his principles, and 
undaunted in adversity .—Percy Anecdotes. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE WOLF. 

This animal in appearance has some resemblance, 
both in size and shape to a large common housedog. 
The usual height of a full grown Wolf is from a 
foot and a half to two feet; and its length from the 
nose to the end of its back, is from two feet and 
half to three feet. Its thick bushy tail is nearly a 
foot and a half long. It has sparkling eyes, a sharp 
nose, large pointed teeth, firm limbs, and coarse 
hair. In colour it varies from pale grey to brown, 
and some Wolves are nearly black, but when old 
their hair turns quite gray. 

The Wolf, for his size, possesses considerable 
strength, particularly in his mouth and head; and 
can with ease carry away a sheep of middling size, 
with such swiftness that the shepherd cannot over¬ 
take him, and the pursuit of dogs only can oblige 
him to quit his prey. He is a very fierce and yet 
an artful creature, and inhabits the forests and 
woods; from whence he comes forth, and cunning¬ 
ly goes against the wind, that he may the more read¬ 
ily smell his enemies or his prey, which he can ea¬ 
sily distinguish even before he sees them, as his 
sense of smelling at a considerable distance is re¬ 
markably quick. 

He wanders about for days and nights together 
in search of prey, and is naturally the terror of the 
sheep and lambs: when hungry, he will in a most 
daring manner attack a whole Hock at once, to sat¬ 
isfy the cravings of his ravenous appetite. On 
some occasions he has been known to attack man¬ 
kind with the utmost fury. Ho is violently greedy, 
and bites cfffeffy, and always with the greatest 
force where be meets with the least resistance; hot 
whenever he is resolutely opposed, be becomes cau¬ 
tious, and seldom fights except compelled by abso¬ 
lutely necessity; and whenever he suspects danger, 
he turns coward and runs away. 

| There is nothing valuable about Wolves except* 
their skins, which make a warm and durable cov¬ 
ering. They are such ferocious and useless crea- 
tures that all other animals detest them, yea they 
even hate each other, and therefore scarcely ever 
live together, btH each one has his separate hole, 
j They are altogether offensive, having a savage look, 
a frightful howl, an insupportable smell, a perverse 
I disposition, and brutal manners. Perhaps of all 
j other animals, Wolves are the most hateful while 
living, aihd most %sefoss Vnekr dead. They be* 
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tome full gjown in two or three years, and they usu¬ 
ally live from fifteen to twenty years. The contin¬ 
ual agitations of this restless animal renders him so 
furious, that he frequently ends his life in madpess. 

Anecdote.—M. De Buffon reared some Wolves 
which were very docile and even courteous during 
the first year, and when properly fed, they did not 
even attempt to touch the poultry, or other animals; 
but when they arrived to eighteen months old, he 
found it necessary to chain, them to prevent their 
2 of mischief. One was allowed to range at 
iar^r “r the fowls, & never seized any of them 
till he was mouf nineteen months old, when, as a 
specimen oi whai he could do, he killed the whole 
in one night, without eating any of them. Anoth¬ 
er broke his chain and ran away, but not till he 
had killed a dog with, whom he had been very fa¬ 
miliar. 

Reflections.—\n contemplating the state of the 
world, how lamentable is the consideration, that 
there are so many persons in all classes of society, 
whose dispositions and manners resemble those of 
mischievous, cruel and destructive Wolves. Even 
in our own cases, do we not frequently seek to grat¬ 
ify our self-willed desires, by means which are un¬ 
just, injurious, and cruel towards our fellow crea¬ 
tures V’ 

These disorderly feelings and dangerons practi¬ 
ces naturally arise from the evil inclinations of cor¬ 
rupt human hearts. Satan also employs every ar¬ 
tifice to excite mankind to hatred, revenge, and 
plunder. The laws of every country are designed 
to check and punish the injurious aggressions which 
men are. too disposed to make against each other; 
for such is naturally the irregular, unjust, and fero¬ 
cious dispositions of mankind, that were it not for 
these restraining laws, the people would attack, 
plunder, and destroy one another with unrelenting 
fury. Our laws therefore are good and beneficial, 
90 far as they serve to restrain the impetuous dispo¬ 
sitions of mankind, and may be justly compared 
to the chain upon, the Wolfs neck. 

But the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ is far 
more excellent. Its truths, when accompanied by 
the divine power of the Holy Ghost, completely al¬ 
ter the evil hearts, the cruel inclinations, and des¬ 
tructive conduct of mankind ; and render such per¬ 
sons holy, peaceful, and useful members of society. 
The prophet Isaiah foretold this amazing and desira¬ 
ble change, when in the most striking and beauti¬ 
ful manner he asserts the astonishing fact that “the 
wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall 
lie down with the kid; and the calf, and the youngs 
lion, and the fading together, and a little child 
shall lead ibem.”—“ They shall not hurt nor des¬ 
troy in all my holy mountain,” Isaiah xi: 6, 9.— 
This signifies that men and women, yea even chil¬ 
dren, of ungovernable and ferocious dispositions, 
shall by the preaching of the gospel, and the pow¬ 
er of divine grace, be transformed into the humble, 
gentle, and quiet disciples of Jesus, and shall no 
more vex and harrass each other, or injure the 
church of Christ; but they shall quietly live togeth¬ 
er in the gospel bonds of peace and friendship. 

How excellent then are peaceable dispositions of 
wind and gentleness of conduct; and how earnest¬ 
ly should we seek that the spirit of holiness and 
peace may have full possession of our hearts, and 
complete command of our tempers and lives.— 
“The work of righteousness shall.be peace; and 
the effect of righteousness, quietness and assurance 
for ever.” Isa. xxxii: 17. 


moment which flies from thee, t an eternity which 
awaits thee. A God whom you serve so ill, a mo¬ 
ment of which you so little profit, an eternity which 
you hazard so rashly.” 


What is Prayer ?—A child six years old, in a 
Sabbath school, said, “ When we kneel down in 
the school room to pray, it seems as if my heart talk¬ 
ed” It is of no use without our hearts pray. 


Reflections .—A man without discretion is like a 
ship without a helm. 

The love of money is an opiate, that often lulls 
conscience asleep, and binds the judgment in 
chains. 


BBXTOSZAL. 
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Eternity .—How sad it is, that an eternity so sol¬ 
emn and so near us should impress us so slightly, 
and should be so much forgotten I .A truly Christian 
traveller (how rare the character!) tells us that he 
saw the following religions admonition on the sub¬ 
ject of eternity, printed on a folio sheet, and bang¬ 
ing in a public room of an inn in Savoy f and it was 
placed, he understood, in every house in the parish : 
“ Understand well the force of the words—a God, a 
moment, an eternity. A God who sees thee, a 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

The Tales of Peter Parley about America . With 
Engravings. » 

The Tales of Peter Parley about Europe . With 
Engravings. 

These are the titles of two neat little volumes, 
which are lately published in this city by Mr. Good¬ 
rich, and which may be obtained at his Boookstore, 
No. 141, Washington-Street. They are called 
Tales , because they are in the form of a story or a 
narrative of what a man saw who travelled about 
from one place to another, and who gives some ac¬ 
count of the different places which he visited.— 
They are the tales of Peter Parley ; who is not a 
real person. Parley means one who loves to talk, 
or to tell others about different things that he 
has seen. The writer calls his supposed trav¬ 
eller Peter Parley, because he makes him teH or re¬ 
late what he knows. In the book first named 
above, there is the picture of an old man, standing 
on the Boston common with a cane in his hand ; 
who has a very pleasant countenance, and his lips 
appear as if children would love to hear him talk.- 
Opposite the picture, on the first page, the book be¬ 
gins as follows. / 

“ Here I am. My^name is Peter Parley. 1 am 
an old man. I am very grey and lame. But I have 
seen a great many things, and had a great many 
adventures in my time, and I love to talk about 
them. I love to tell stories to children, and very 
often they come to ray house and they get around 
me, and I tell them stories of what I have seen,and 
of whai I have heard. 

“ I live in Boston. Boston is a large town, full of I 
houses with a great many streets, and a great many 
people or inhabitants in it. When you go there 
you will see some persons riding about in coaches, 
and some riding on horseback, some running, and 
some walking. Here is a picture of Boston. 

“ When I was a little boy, Boston was not half so 
large as it is now, and that large building which 
stands very high, as you see in the picture, called 
the new State House, was not built then. And, do 
you know that the very place, where Boston stands, 
was once coveredwith woods, and thatin those woods 
lived many Indians? Did you ever see an Indian ? 
Here is a picture of some Indians.” 

After the same manner, Parley goes on from one 
thing to another, telling a few things about them, 
till he passes through a great part of America.— 
Besides the ptolurc<m]ready named, there are pic¬ 
tures of a wigwam, of Indians shooting a deer, of a 
fawn, of Indians spearing salmon, of Wampum kill¬ 
ing a bear, of an Indian village on fire, of Dutch¬ 
men and Frenchmen, of Turks and Chinese, of a 
French ship chasing an American, of Negroes 
dancing, of Ladies and Gentlemen of Peru, of S. 
American Indians, of the Andes, of an Anaconda, 
of Slaves searching for diamonds, of a vessel ashore, 
of a Tiger, Leopard and Ostrich, of the ships of 
Columbus,of Columbus going ashore, of Montezuma 
wounded, of the death of Atahualpa, of the building 
of Jamestown, of Smith rescued by an Indian girl, of 
a battle ofthe French War, of the battles of Lexing¬ 
ton and Bunker Hill, of Indians shooting at Parley, 
and of the surrender of Cornwallis. The titles of the 
pictures, will inform our readers of the greater part 


ofthe subjects of the Tales; and we believe they will 
suppose them to be very interesting. We can as- 
sure them that they are so, and that they would be 
much pleased to read them in the book itself, asd 
to see the pictures by which they are illustrated. 

The Tales about Europe are very similar to the 
first; the volume is about the same size, and h^s a 
much larger number of cuts. They are both well 
adapted to the understandings of small children, 
to “ convey to them, under the guise of amusement 
the first ideas of Geography and History.” The au¬ 
thor proposes to continue the series, and produce 
books of the same kind respecting Africa and Asia. 


POSTBT. 


TO ONE OF THE AUTHOR’S CHILDREN, 

On hi* Birth day* 27 August, 1825. by mbs. hiiiiii, 

Thou wak’st from happy sleep to play 
With bounding heart, my boy! 

Before thee lies a long bright day 
Of summer and of joy. 

Thou hast no heavy thought or dream 
To cloud thy fearless eye; 

Long be it thus—life's early stream 
Should still reflect the sky. 

Yet ere the .cares of life lie dim 
On thy young spit it’s wings, 

Now in the morn forget not Him 

From whom each pure thought spring? I 
So in the pnward vale of tears, 

Where’er thy path may be. 

When strength hath bowed to evil years— 

He will remember thee. 


TO A YOUNGER CHILD, 

On a similar occasion, t 17 September, 1825. 


Where sucks the bee now ?—Summer is flying; 
Leaves on the grass-plot faded are lying ; 
Violets are gone from the grassy dell, 


Violets are gone from the grassy dell, 

With the cowslip-cups where the fairies dwell-; 
The rose from the garden hath passed away— 
Yet happy, fair boy! is thy mULday. - 
For love bids it welcome* the love which bath 
smiled 

Ever around thee, my gentle child! 

Watching thy footsteps, and guarding thy bed, 
And ponring out joy on thy sunny head. 

Roses may vanish, but this will stay— 

Happy and bright is thy natal day. 


TQ A FOUNTAIN* 

By the late Dr. Fofeeet 
Fountain, fountain, sweetly straying. 

Round these lovely vallies playing, 

Backward, sideways, bending often, 1 
As if farewell’s pang to soften; 

On thee many a sunbeam glances. 

Many a wavy shadow dances, 

Many a flower thy margin fringes, 

Many a willow nods and cringes, 

Forest songsters warbling sweetly, 

Flitting o’er thee oft and fleetly, 

Hills that thee around embosom, 

Sprinkled o’er with clover blossom, 

Form a paradise of quiet. 

Far from worldly rage and riot. 

Oh, that I could now inhoyit 
Thy contented, peaceful spirit, 

With no angry passions storming, 

No ambitious wishes forming, 

But my-musings wholly given v 
How to find the way to Heaven. 


TO THE READER. ^ 

0CJ- The Editors ofthe Youths * Companion reqoeat their 1 
young friends who receive this paper weekly, to r«mmd thru 
Parents or Teachers who spoke for the paper* that iha Seeonc i 
Volume should bo paid for in advapee, (if it haa not been paic; 
already) or it will cost them 50 cents more than the First Vol 
This they can easily do, by pointing them to thin paragraph 
and they doubtless will be glad to be remindes} of it, before it i 1 
too late. / y _ _ __T, 
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NABBATZVI. 

TUB ORPHAN RECOVERED* 

From the Episcopal Register. 

•« L«*ve th j fetberltss children; I will prnaerte them elite; 
tad let thy widows trust in me !" 

“ Precious and present Saviour, I accept thy 
pledge !” said the bereaved mourner, as she folded 
ber cherub boy to her widowed bosom. “ Thou 
wilt be ray God, and the God of my little one! I 
give him to thee, my Father ( I ask not for him 
temporal benefits; but oh! bless him abundantly 
with thy love, and mould him into thine own im¬ 
age !” She kissed the holy book, while kneeling 
before ft, as if to seal the sacred compact which ber 
lips had uttered. Tears were fast dropping from 
ber eyes, yet they seemed any thing but tears of 
sorrow. Confiding love and meek devotion gave to 
her countenance a seraph’s sweetness, as if the re* 
cording angel, when he received her offering, had 
left the impress of his heavenly spirit. 

It is not enough to say that the heart of the sup¬ 
plicant was resigned in its bereavement: she was 
even made to rejoice in that tribulation which had 
united her so manifestly to the High and Holy 
One who inhabiteth eternity.” The frail tendril 
clasps in its weakness the unyielding oak, and de¬ 
pends upon its strength and power for support and 
shelter amid destroying tempests; but not so secure-. 
ly and confidingly as the hopes of the widowed one ! 
were all entwined around her Saviour’s love—his 
promises of mercy and protection. 

“ Leave thy fatherless children—I will preserve 
them alive.” This promise is doubtless intended to 
be taken in a spiritual sense more particularly; and 
while its sweetness in such an extended view should 
fill our hearts with gratitude at the wondrous com¬ 
passion which prompted it, we should be trembling¬ 
ly fearful of ourselves, lest we fall short of the 
trusting spirit which is required of us. Mary, in 
the fulness of her faith at this moment, believed that 
the promise was for this world, as well as for the next 
—that her son would be spared for his mother’s 
consolation while she remained on earth—that to¬ 
gether they should enjoy that “ mansion not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavensand she rap¬ 
turously thanked the Spirit who had come into her 
heart, to awaken, to purify, and to comfort, when 
it had been chilled and crushed by the coldness 
aod desolation of the grave. One year bad seen 
her widowed, and the peculiar blessings proffered 
to the desolate had been more than fulfilled to her* 
Her peaceful habitation was surrounded by all those 
beauties of nature which so irresistibly lead the 
pious mind to nature’s God. The placid lake and 
verdant fields reminded her of the “ still waters and 
greea pastures” where Jesus leads his flock. The 
mountains, which seemed placed like, sentinels for 
Rfety and protection, whispered to her spirit, “ So 
stands the Lord about his saints, to guard them from 
their foes.” The golden clouds spoke of the glorious 
home above them, and of the happy and beloved 
being who bad gone there before her. 

Thus communing with her God, and teaching 
ber little ones to lisp his praises and bow to him in 
Wi the days had passed away imperceptibly, 
wd the anniversary of her loneliness had dawned 
u P® a tar, and found her still drawing supffortfrom 
theonly Fountain which can tfuljjr yield it. 

‘As thy day is, so shall thy strength be,” is the 
^ promise of Him who cannot lie. Accordingly, 
the first return of that period when the recol- 
^hon of her trial would naturally recur with all 
he w *thering powers of a bereavement, she had no 
l °°ow bowed her knees to supplicate strength, and 


resignation, and support, than, as I have stated, an 
emanation from Deity appeared to come down and 
encif^ple the petitioning spirit with its own bright 
halo of joy and holiness, into which nothing tinct¬ 
ured by the sorrows of earth dared enter. 

Monjpnts and hours passed on in such commun¬ 
ion as the world knows not of; and the day which 
had dawned with unusual splendor was almost in¬ 
stantly transformed into one of* > nmg darkness. 
Clouds of portentous meaning hurried like spirits of 
evil across the fair heavens, collecting and crowding 
together their black and gigantic masses, until they 
* Beemed almost to touch the earth, threatening to 
deluge it with instant fury. What an awakening 
for the mother from that dream of heaven which ; 
had entered her soul! Her first thought was for ! 
the safety of the nursling who was more than life to I 
her. She looked round, expecting to meet his I 
cherub smile, but he was no where to be seen !— 
She called, but no glad voice responded to her 
own—no gentle footsteps gave token that her sum¬ 
mons was attended to. Every crevice in the house 
was instantly explored with fearful and troubled 
haste; and when heart-sick she returned from the 
last, she faintly murmured, “ Father, let not my 
faith forsake tpe!” Her anxions eye wandered 
over the face of nature) but nothing bearing ani¬ 
mation met its gaze. Even the brute craation had 
retreated, terrified, from the unwonted spectacle; 
and the noble and courageous hound, which never 
retires from danger, shrunk in trembling wonder 
from the terrific manifestations of Deity. 

A mother's heart (ears not the tempest’s fury, 
when alarmed for the safety of its offspring. Mary 
rushed forth into the midst of it. Her distracted 
look was turned towards the lake. Could it be the 
same pure, peaceful, transparent lake , that had so 
ofien called forth her admiring gratitude to the great 
Architect of the Universe ? Its turbid waves were 
beating each other with all the fury of contending 
passions; and forgetful of every thing but her 
fears, she flew towards it with the sickening appre¬ 
hension that her son, her dear son, might be buried 
in its bosom. With the speed of the hurricane^ 
she reached the shore. She saw the child : he was 
at a little distance in a boat filled with boys terrifi¬ 
ed at the almost certain prospect of instant death ! 
What can the mother do ? Terrific billowB now 
rise foaming between her and the object of ber in¬ 
tense solicitude. They recede, and the frail bark is 
once more visible. She sees the imploring arms of 
her little one stretched out to her for succour. Oh! 
could she but reach the boat! ’Tis vain! 'tis vain! 
and all her shrieks for help are only echoed by the 
rtfaring tempest! Once more! Oh, he has sunk 
upon his knees! his little hands are raised to heav¬ 
en, as if he had ceased to struggle, and was look¬ 
ing towards that home which now would soon re¬ 
ceive him. . . i „ 

The heart of the widowed one wax melted at this 
spectacle. She knelt upon the sands, subdued and 
silent. She bowed her head in meekness, faintly 
murmuring, “ Oh, Father, if it bepossible, let this 
cup pass from me !” She would have added, “ not 
my will, but thine be done!” but a plunge into the 
waves, and a shriek, as if from the very depths of 
the waters, interrupted this resignation of the last 
link to earth, and she sunk senseless upotfthe shore; 
while the storm, as if exulting io the misery it bad 
accomplished, howled over her io ceaseless ravings. 

Shall I tell of the mother’s waking from the hap¬ 
py unconsciousness which bad shrouded her vision 
from so manv horrors f Cold, trembling lips, pres¬ 
sed close to hers. Arms, clinging with almost fran¬ 
tic fondness around her neck; and a soft, but des- 


[ pairing voice, crying out, “ Mother! dear mother! 
wake up! wake up!” aroused her to life, to happi¬ 
ness, to adoration! 

The orphan poy was the only one saved among 
so many! A stranger, attracted from his fire-side 
by the wsftling shrieks, had generously braved the 
billows, and was providentially directed to the child 
of many prayers. 

I would say, “ Tfust in the Lord at all times;” 
for he has never failed those who diligently seek 
him 1 Trust in the Lord ! P. 


From the Pastor*s Journal. 

PREVALENCE OF A MOTHER'S PRAYERS. 

[FURBISHED BT A CLERGYMAN.] 

Mr. Editor ,—While in service of the American 

Home Missionary Society, in the town of - - , 

in this State, (N. Y.) I became acquainted with a 
family, whose history may interest the readers of 
your valuable paper. The Dumber of the family 
was seven, viz. the father, mother, and five sons.— 
The first four of the sons were between 14 and 
22 years old. Of this family, the only individual 
who professed religion was the female head, who 
had for several years been an ornament to the visi¬ 
ble church. Soon after making a public profession 
of her faith, she felt it to be her duty and a most pre¬ 
cious privilege, to dedicate- her children to God in 
baptism. She led them to the altar, and the emo¬ 
tions of ber soul were unutterable. Her melting 
heart Went up to God in supplication for his bles¬ 
sing on herself and her ofispring. Fervent ejacu¬ 
lations, like the following, ascended from her anx¬ 
ious spirit: “ Oh Lord, give me grace to perform 
the conditions of this covenant into which I am 
now entering. Enable me to train up for thee my 
dear children, which I now bring into thy temple to 
dedicate to thy service. Help me to instruct them; to 
pfay for them, & to set a pious example before them. 
Ever impress my mind with the obligation which 
thy covenant lays upon me. Oh may I always feel 
that without thy grace to renew and sanctify my 
offspring, all my labours for their good will be una¬ 
vailing. Now, Lord, give me faith to take bold 
upon thy covenant for the sake of Jeans CRrist, my 
Redeemer.” 

After these silent-breathings of her sonl to God, 
she reaohed out the hand of faith and laid fast hold 
of that promise Where God engages to be a God to 
faithful believers and their seed. When the seal of 
the covenant had been placed upon her children, 
she returned from the sanctuary, thankful for the 
inestimable privilege which she had enjoyed. Never 
after did she firfget the feelings and the vows of that 
day. Her children were favored with a living ex¬ 
ample of its excellenoy. 

When I first became acquainted with the family, 
the father was intemperate, and, of coarse, neglect¬ 
ful of business; and the children were moftly from 
home laboring to procure a comfortable support for 
themselves ami their parents. Within a few weeks 
from the commencement of my ministerial labors 
in that place, several of the sisters in the church 
(among whom was the mother of this family,) agreed 
to set apart a season at 11 o’clock each day to im¬ 
plore the blessing of Almighty God on their respec¬ 
tive families. Not Iqng had this conW&rt been ob¬ 
served, before it was ascertained that several indi¬ 
viduals belonging to these families were convinced 
of sin, and anxious to know the way of salvation. 
The two eldest sons of this godly mother were 
among the inquirers. Encouraged by this discove¬ 
ry, she became uncommonly solicitous for the Sal¬ 
vation of her children, especially those who were 
serious! One day, after coming from the 11 o'clock 
concert, she said to a Christian fritndrtl have had 
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peculiar exerciser to-day, while praying for my fam- 
»I v. 1 b( -ip the Lord is about to do a great work 

for me, and that one of my children is now, or will 
very soon, be a Christian .” Her sons were at this 
time, as I mentioned above, living from home, in 
another neighborhood. The evening of the same 
day, I had a lecture in that section of the town, and 
the second son was present. While the people were 
assembling, as I stood at the door of the school- 
house, this youth came to me with tears of joy, and, 
in a low tone of voice, said, “ I hope I have found 
the Saviour! .He appears precious to me! I don’t 
know but I am deceived, but I hope not.” After giv¬ 
ing him some advice, the people being collected, I 
went into the meeting. This young man, who be¬ 
fore was gay and thoughtless, has from that time 
given evidence of a saying change. Now, wheth¬ 
er God, at this day, does sometimes give inti¬ 
mations to his children that their prayers are 
heard and answered, I will not attempt to decide.— 
The same mother had similar feelings at another 
time, respecting another of her sons, who was also 
hopefully converted. ’ And this lady is not inclined 
to enthusiasm. She is a person of talents & consid¬ 
erable information, but it is not my design in this 
paper to discuss curious questions. My object is 
simply to relate some striking facts which stand 
connected with the prayers of this mother in Israel. 
In about two weeks from the lecture just mention¬ 
ed, her oldest son came out boldly on the Lord’s 
side. In two months more, the fourth son, after 
having been deeply impressed for some time, began 
to express a trembling hope that his sins were par¬ 
doned. Three months later, the father was brought 
to feel himself to be a guilty perishing sinner. His 
soul was full of anguish, in view of his past sinfulness 
of heart and life. After a week of restless nights 
and anxious days, he submitted to Christ. Three 
months from this, the third son, (the only adult 
member of the family who had remained unaffect¬ 
ed) was pricked in the heart, and cried out, “What 
shall I do to be saved ?” In a few days, his soul 
found peace in the Saviour. 

The father and four sons have all united with the 
church, of which the mother was a member. I have 
seen this praying woman communing at the Lord’s 
table with her husband and all her adult children ; 
and I have heard this father and each of these 
sons at different times lead in family worship. Two 
of the sons are now studying for the Gospel ministry. 


RBLiaXOH. 


PIETY IN EARLY LIFE. < 

Genuine religion never appears more lovely than 
when if is connected with the ardor and vivacity of 
youth. The church of Christ has, in every age, 
been distinguished and ornamented by young dis¬ 
ciples, who like Isaac, have preferred a solitary 
walk in the field at even tide, to mixing in the 
crowded avenues of dissipation; or who, like Da¬ 
vid, have loved the songs of Zion, rather than the 
mirth of fools; or chosen with Mary, the one thing 
needful, that good part which shall not be taken 
away from them. Some have been the subjects of 
a saving change, before the powers of mind were 
sufficiently matured to receive any advantage from 
a divine revelation. The prophets Isaiah and Jere¬ 
miah were both of them sanctified from the womb. 
While others have been effectually called in the 
days of childhood and youth.— 1 Samuel mioistered 
before the Lord, being a child, girt with a linen 
ephod. 1 Josiah, in the eighth year of his reign, 
while he was yet a youth, began so seek after the 
God of his fathers; and David was converted, when 
a stripling of a ruddy and beautiful countenance, 
he kept his father’s sheep. 

It was an observation frequently made by the fa¬ 
mous Mr. John Dod, that ‘ if it were lawful to envy 
any, he should envy those who turned to God in 
their youth, whereby they escaped much sin and 
sorrow, and: were like Jacob, who gained the bless¬ 
ing betimes. 

* Early piety,' says Henry, * is likely to be eminent 
piety/ The happy subjects of it escape the snares 
to which others are exposed; and have not to strug¬ 


gle with the force of evil habits, or with propen¬ 
sities strengthened by long continuance in vice.— 
They are also spared many a pang of guilty re¬ 
morse wh'ch reflection brings upon those who are 
converted later in life. Whenever you become re¬ 
ligious, you will regret that you did not sooner'de¬ 
cide in the cause of piety. Mr. Pomfret was con¬ 
verted at the age of nineteen; yet the remembrance 
of so large a portion of life spent in impenitence, 
ever after affected his heart; and he used often to 
repeat the words of Austin, * O Lord, too late I lov¬ 
ed thee.’ -QQTfr - 

From the Pa§tor*3 Journal. 

THE CHURCH CONFERENCE. 

[rtnUflSHKD Bl A CLERGYMAN.] 

A little dumber of the members of the church had 
assembled iu the house of God, to review their reli¬ 
gious experience. A man in the midstof life arose 
and said :—Whenever I examine the evidence, on 
which my hope, ffeat I am a Christian, rests, my 
thoughts recur to a passage of my early history. It 
was She habit of my iqother, when I retired to bed, 
to teach me to pray, amj occasionally to give me re¬ 
ligious instruction. One evening my attention was 
awakened by my mother’s words, and I dwelt upon 
j them in the night with great interest. I seemed to 
be able to address my thoughts to the Saviour, and 
| to cast myself upon his mercy. And, as far as I 
can judge, my sentiments and feelings were then 
of the same cast as those, which now enter into 
my religious character, and which, I hope are truly 
Christian .” His father au old and respectable 
member of the church addressed him, and said 
“ David, do you not remember the conversation I 
held with you in the garden, when you was a boy,one 
morning, respecting the interests of your soul? I 
asked you if you ever thought of divine and eternal 
things: and you replied with tears—“ They are in 
my thoughts, father, all the time.” The child could 
not forget the evening, when the sweet voice of his 
mother,(who.long since had fallen asleep,)persuaded 
him to trust in the Saviour; nor the father the morn¬ 
ing,when he saw the tears of penitence, as he hoped, 
bedew the cheeks of his little son. Some thirty 
years had passed away ; and this was the first timCj 
that the fetW and the son had compared their inter¬ 
esting recollections with each other. 

I said to myself, it is not certain my instructions 
and admonitions do not impress my childrens’ 
hearts, because they do not immediately exhibit the 
ripe fruits of piety. Divine truth may begin “ to 
take effect,” long before any marked and clear indi¬ 
cation of its influence shall meet even a father’s eye. 

Wljen pious parents and pious children meet to¬ 
gether, in “the sweet fields” above, and, beneath 
the shadow of Messiah’s throne, repeat to each oth¬ 
er the story of their salvation, with what touching 
recollections will they not mutually delight each 
other! B. G. 


MORALITY. 


EARLY REPUTATION. 

It is an old proverb that he who aims at the sun, 
to be sure will not reach it, but his arrow will fly 
higher than if fie aimed at any object on a level 
with himself Just so in the formation of character. 
Set your standard high, and though you may not 
reach it, you can hardly fail to rise higher than if 
you aimed at some inferior excellence. Young men 
arenot, in genei«V, conscious of what they are capable 
of doing. They do not task their faculties, nor im¬ 
prove their powers, nor attempt, as they ought, to 
rise to superior excellence. They have no high 
commanding object at which to aim; but often 
seem to be passing away life without object and 
without aim. The consequence is, their efforts are 
few and feeble; they are not waked up to any thing 
great or distinguished; and, therefore, fail to acquire 
a character of decided worth. 

Intercourse with persons of decided virtue and 
excellence la of great importance in the formation 
of a good character. The power of example is pro¬ 
verbial. We are creatures of imitation, and by a 
necessary influence, our temper and habits are ve¬ 
ry much formed on the model of those with whom 
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we familiarly associate. In this view, nothing » 
of more importance to young men than the choice 
of their companions. If they select for their asso¬ 
ciates the intelligent, the virtuous and the enter- 
prising, great and most happy will be the effects 
on their own character and habits. With these 
living, breathing patterns of excellence before them, 
they can hardly fail to feel a disgust at every 
thing that is low, unworthy, and vicious, and be in¬ 
spired with a desire to advance in whatever is 
praiseworthy and good. It is needless to add, the 
opposite of all this is the certain consequence of in¬ 
timacy with persons of bad habits & profligate lives. 

Young men are, in general, but little aware how 
much their reputation is affected in the view of the 
public, by the company they keep. The charac¬ 
ter of their associates is soon regarded as their 
own. If they 6eek the society of the worthy and 
the respectable,it elevates them in the public estima- ( 
tion, as it is an evidence that they respect them- 11 
selves & are desirous to secure the respect of others. | 
On the contrary, intimacy with persons of bad j 
character, always sinks a young man in the eye of i 
the public. While he, perhaps, in intercourse ' 
with such persons, thinks but little of the com*- , 
quences, others are making their remarks; they , 
learn what his taste is; what sort of company be | 
prefers; and predict on no doubtful ground, what ; 
will be the issue to his own principles and char- j 
acter. There are young men,and those too who hare 
no mean opinion of themselves, to be intimate with \ 
whom would be as much as one’s reputation is worth. « 
Of all the means of forming a good character,the n 
most efficient is a deep and practical sense of re- r, 
sponsibility to God. He who has an abiding im¬ 
pression on his mind of the ever present and imrnu- , 
table God, and who contemplates with due aflec- 
tion and reverence, his relations to him and tterni- 
ty, has acting on his character an influence of con- . 
stant and mighty energy,—preserving him from all 
that is low and debasing, and elevating him to all ^ 
! that is holy and blissful. If to contemplate pat- j 
terns of human excellence tends to improve the , 
heart and elevate the character, how much more 
certainly and constantly will a similar effect be pro- i 
dtreeffivy Ifti h&bitual contemplation of the adora- . 
ble Jehovah,—a character, which to use the lan- - 
guage of another, “ borrows splendour from all that , 
is fair, subordinates to itself all that is great, and , 
sits enthroned on the riches of the universe.”— t| 
Beholding this character, and living under this in- ;j 
fluence, we are changed from glory to glory, into 
the same image, as by the Spirit of the Lord. ,, 

FILIAL AFFECTION REWARDED. , 

A veteran, worn out in the service of France, wai 
reduced without a pension, although he had a wife , j 
and three children to share his wretchedness. His k 
son was placed at a military school, where he might 
have enjoyed every comfort, but the strongest en- 
treaties could not induce him to taste any thing but ' 
bread and water. The Duke de Choisel being is- 
formed of the circumstance, ordered the boy before , 
him, and required the reason of bis abstemiousness. 
The boy with a manly fortitude replied, sir, when 
I had the honor of being^ admitted to the protec- „ 
lion of this royal foundation, my father conducted , | 
me hither—we came on foot—on our journey the 
demands of nature were relieved by bread and wa- . 1 
ter. I was received here ; my father-Messed m ' 
and returned To the protection of a helpless wife 
and family. As long as I can remember, bread of 
the commonest kind, with water, has been their 1 
daily subsistence, and even that is earned by every 
species of labour that honor does not forbidt—To | 
this fare, sir, my father has returned, and while he * 
and my mother, and my sisters, are compelled to en- 
dure such food, is it possible that I can selfishly ^ 
enjoy the bounteous plenty of my gracious sov¬ 
ereign ? The Duke felt this tale of nature, gave the 
boy three Lonis D*ors for pocket money, and prom¬ 
ised his father a pension. The boy begged the 11 
Louis D’ors might be sent to his father, which, with 
the patent of his pension, was immediately done.— ' 
The boy was patronized by the Duke, and became 
one of the best officers in the French service. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH OF A YOUTH. 

A few years ago I was in the practice, for some 
time,of collecting young people on a Sabbath evening, 
for the purpose of instructing them from the word 
of God. A considerable number of people, both old 
and young, attended, when according to my ability, 

I addressed them respecting the thiugs that belong¬ 
ed to their peace. 

Among the number of young people who attend¬ 
ed, there was one boy, about 12 or 13 years of age, 
particularly attentive : he was diligent in searching 
the Scriptures, committing certain portions to mem¬ 
ory, and repeating these on the Sabbath evening. 
He paid great attention to any observations I made 
from passages that the children repeated, and I 
was often surprised at the many ready and script¬ 
ural answers he gave to questions put to him. 

It appeared evident that the Lord was pleased, 
by means of the instructions he received, to enlight¬ 
en his mind into a knowledge of Jesus Christ.— 
There was satisfactory evidence of his having un¬ 
dergone a divine change; it was very pleasant to 
see this, particularly in one so young. I was very 
happy in meeting with the children from time to 
time; but the season was of short duratioq, for by 
the providence of God 1 was called elsewhere. 

After my separation from them, 1 heard the most 
favorable accounts of the boy ; he continued toper- 
severe in the good ways of the Lord, was remarked 
by all his neighbors, both old and young, as a 
steady boy. He was not guilty, as many boys are, 
of lying, swearing, spending his time, especially 
the Lord’s day, in an idle, unprofitable manner, and 
of joining the company of wicked boys; he devo¬ 
ted much of his time to reading the Bible, and oth¬ 
er useful books; so that he increased wonderfully 
in the knowledge of divine things. It also gave bim 
much pleasure to converse with the people of God. 

At this time the Lord was, it appeared, preparing 
him for future trials, for about a twelvemonth after 
he attended the Sabbath school, he was pleased 
ta lay on him a severe affliction, which continued 
for two years and terminated in his death. His 
affliction was so severe, that at one time it was 
thought he would lose one of his limbs by means 
of an ulcer which broke out in his knee; this for 
a considerable time caused great pain, but it 
unexpectedly (though not altogether) recovered 
before he died. His body was all over full of pain, 
and in a decaying state; some time before he died 
bis back was as if it had been out of joint; about 
half way down his back it was raised six or eight 
inches out of its proper place, so that he could not 
walk or stand upright. It was very humbling to 
see the poor boy so much deformed, and endure so 
heavy an affliction. Amidst all bis trials, he mani¬ 
fested unreserved submission to the divine will.— 
It was very remarkable that his mother never, dur¬ 
ing all his afflictions, heard him murmur because of 
hi* sufferings. She frequently said to me, weeping, 
* Were I but as resigned to the will of God as my 
poor boy.’ She wept much when she saw his disor¬ 
der increase, which she dreaded would teminate in 
death; her heart was bound up in the lad, he being 
the only son of bis mother. When-she wept in his 
presence it gave him pain, and he exhorted her 
wmcsrriy, saying, * Weep not for me, for the Lord 
afflicts, and it shall be well with me in the end.’— 
He was very attentive, during his illness, in commu¬ 
nicating to his mother what he knew of the things 
of God; he had every opportunity to do so, she be¬ 
ing almost always in his company. 

A few weeks before he died, I paid my relations 
a visit who resided in the same place; before I ar¬ 
rived, he heard of my coming, and seemed happy at 
the prospect of seeing me once more in the flesh.— 
Shortly after my arrival I visite<khira, and was satis¬ 
fied, so far as 1 could judge, that he knew the grace 
of God in truth. The first question I asked him re¬ 
acting his hope for a future world, was,‘On 
vrhat do you rest your hopes for eternal life T He 
JJjjdUy replied, ‘ The atonement of the Lord Jesua 
vonst.* This precious truth, I am fully persuaded. 
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supported and comforted his mind under his com¬ 
plicated afflictions, and in his last agonies. 

About a quarter of an hour before he died, I was 
sent for, to take my farewell of him, yet in hopes of 
meeting him again. Just as I entered the bouse 
where he was, he expressed himself before many 
spectators in language nearly the following: What 
a blessed work! God sent his Son to die for sin¬ 
ners; Jesus finished the wofrk, and all that believe 
are justified and shall be saved. Being much exhaust¬ 
ed, he could not enlarge. He then signified his desire 
for roe to pray with him, which I cheerfully did, 
that the Lord might receive his soul into his heav¬ 
enly kingdom. This was about five minutes before 
he died, when he was as sensible aud composed as 
ever I saw him, and continued so to the very last; 
then he fell asleep in Jesus, without a struggle or a 
groan. It was indeed a pjeasant scene to see a 
youth die in the faith and hope of the gospel. I 
almost envied him; wished I had been in his sit¬ 
uation, or that I might die as happy and in as com¬ 
posed a manner as he apparently did; his latter end 
was peace ; may it be ours. 

Let me now, my dear young friends, say a few 
! things to you. I have written to you about a youth 
who died in a happy state, and whose soul, I hope, 
is now with Jesus in heaven. Remember that you 
also are to die. Are you prepared for death ? ex¬ 
cept you are born again, you are not; by nature 
you are guilty, depraved, and the children of wrath, 
even as others; dying unforgiven and unrenewed, 
you must perish forever. What a serious thing it is 
to be banished forever from the presence of God 1 O 
think serionsly of this! How are you to escape the 
wrath to come,& be made happy for ever ? You have 
read how this boy got to Heaven, and you cannot 
go there in any other way; it is through Jesus 
Christ that all believing children go to Heaven ; he 
made an atonement for their sins upon the cross,& 
he is now interceding for them and all his people; 
and what a privilege it is that God hears the prayers of 
children, when they are offered in the faith of Jesus, | 

Let me say farther, intending a Sabbath School | 
was made useful to the subject of this paper; there 
may be such schools in the' place where you reside; 
if so, let me intreat you to attend: by the blessing 
of God you may receive much good.—Perhaps you 
are the happy children of religious parents, or you 
have religious tutors; if so, by all means attend.to 
their instructions; if you do not, they will be wit-" 
□esses against you at another day. Finally, let it 
be a daily exercise to read tfi.e scriptures; they tes¬ 
tify of Jesus. If you know and love him, happy 
are you in life and death, yea happy are you forever. 


_ BIOGRAPHY, _ 

From the Juvenile Miscellany . 

BARON DE KALB. 

Every American boy, ten years old, should be 
made familiar with all the celebrated names con¬ 
nected with the history of his country. But I am 
afraid there were many, Who, during the terrible 
period of the Revolution, poured forth money and j 
blood, as freely as water, and yet are, at Ibis moment, 
strangers to the memory of American boys. Every 
body has heard of Lafayette—almost every body has 
seen him,and shaken hands with him—but has every 
one (ieard of the brave; thd generous De Kalb? Lest 
they have not, I will inform them, that be was a 
German, who, like Lafayette, left his country and 
his home to fight for our liberty. He was iu the 
winter of life, when he joined our army, but appar¬ 
ently as vigorous as he could have been in his earli¬ 
est youth. His face and his figure was emphati¬ 
cally German. His-frame, large and athletic, his 
clear, mild, blue eye, and his glowing, ruddy face, 
seemed to give the lie to his snow-white hairs, 
bleached by the suns and storms df sixty three win¬ 
ters. He used to boast of the iron constitutions, 
which industry and hardships.gave his countrymen. 
“The Christmas before I sailed for America,” said 
he, “ I went to see my father, who lived about 
three hundred miles from Paris. On arriving at 
t^e house, I found my dear old mother who was 
eighty three years of age, sitting at her wheel. 


while one of her great-grand-daughters carded the 
wool, and sang a hymn for her. As soon as the 
first joy of meeting was over, I eagerly inquired for 
my father. “ Do not be uneasy, my son,” said she. 
“He has gone into the woods, with his three 
great-grand-childrcr., to cut some fuel for the fire.— 
They will be here presently.’ 

In a short time* I heard them coming. My fath¬ 
er was foremost, with his axe under his arm, and a 
stout billet of wood on his shoulder. The children 
followed him, staggering along, each with his little 
load, and prattling with all their might. I assure 
you, it was delightful, thus to see the two extremes 
of yduth and age mingling in cordial love. Noth¬ 
ing but exercise, and a plenty of the healthy air 
of heaven, will make constitutions wear like my fa¬ 
ther’s.” 

The histories of battles are very much alike, and 
it is always painful to dwell on such scenes of blood¬ 
shed and distress; I will therefore only say, that 
in every combat in which he was engaged. Gener¬ 
al De Kalb evinced the utmost bravery, discretion 
and military skill. 

On the 15th of August, 1780, the American ar¬ 
my was stationed near Rugeley’s Mills, about 
twelve miles from Camden, North Carolina. Ten 
o’clock, at night, orders were given to march to 
Camden, and surprise the British army there. Un¬ 
luckily, the English at the same time, began to 
march to surprise the Americans. To their mutu¬ 
al astonishment the advance-guard of both armies 
met at two o’clock in the morning, and fired at each 
other. A council of war was immediately called. 
De Kalb, cautious, as well as courageous, advised 
to fall back to Rugeley’s Mills; but General Gates 
over-ruled this motion. 

The morning sun discovered the woods, far and 
near, reddened with the flame coloured uniform 
worned by the British army and the rolling of their 
drums, and the thunderingof their cannon, as they 
came rushing to the battle, had a most awful sound. 
The undisciplined militia, frightened at their num¬ 
bers, scarcely gave them one distant fire, before 
they broke their ranks, and fled in every direction. 
In vain, De Kalb called upon them to return. Be 
was left alone, with a handful of faithful Americans, 
to stand all the horrors ofthat fearful day. His valour 
increased with his danger. While he was bend¬ 
ing forward to animate his troops, he received elev¬ 
en wounds. He fell! and Americans ftftd Britons 
continued furiously fighting over bis body. His 
French aid stretched his arms over the wounded 
veteran, and called out, “ Save the brave De Kalb, 
Oh save the Baron De Kalb!” The British imme¬ 
diately fell back ; but it was too late to save lfis life. 
He died of his wounds, and was buried near Cam¬ 
den, where his last battle was fought. 

Some years after, when Washington visited that 
place, he eagerly inquired for the grave of De Kalb. 
It was shown to him. He looked on it thoughtful¬ 
ly, for along time, and them exclaimed, with a deep 
sigh, “ So here lies the brave De Kalb! The gen¬ 
erous stranger who came from a foreign land, to 
fight our battles, and to water the tree of our liber¬ 
ty with his blood! Would it had pleased Heaven, 
that he might have livqd to share our prosperity as 
freely as he shared our dangers!” 


HISTORY. 


SCENES IN LOUISIANA. 

The following extracts are copied from the Jour¬ 
nal of a Methodist Minister, whose circuit was the 
90 uth-western part of Louisiana. 

The scenery all this day was delightful. _ The 
immense prairies of Opelousas and Attakapas, and 
the still more extensive meadows to the west, may 
be called the American Zahara. But how differ¬ 
ent in appearance the rich grassy plains of Ameri- 
rica, to the dry parched sands of Africa. These 
wide savannas bear the most striking ^resemblance 
to the ocean; when in them, you readily fancy 
yourself at sea, for the eye may travel in almost 
every direction, without meeting any object but the 
sky and grass; and if you see the far distant woods, 
they have- ^he appearance of a high beach beautf- 
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tifully indented with cores and harbors. The 
vast herds of cattle scattered over them, afford one 
of the most grateful prospects of nature. From 
a small eminence you may behold thousands of 
horses, and other domestic animals, spread over this 
interminable mead, in every direction, gazing on a 
sea of plenty. And nearly as numerous were the 
* former herds of deer and buffaloe, before the white 
men hunted them and their owners from these 
lovely savannas. At certain seasons of the year, 
this heterogenous herd will embody for self defence 
against the common and formidable enemy, the j 
musquito. I have seen seven or eight thousand 
closely pressed together and remain so for hours, 
till urgent hunger drove them asunder for food.— | 
In passing these natural meadows, you will often 
start up the timid deer, which at the sight of the 
unfrequent passenger, will bound off till he loses 
himself from you id the distant grass. The wolf, 
too, may be seen here, but no longer lank and lean, 
among the numerous fawns and lambs. The herds¬ 
men, who are generally excellent herdsmen, and | 
admirably skilled in casting a rope, will frequently 
bend their steed after these wolves and run them 
down, or take them around the neck with a slipping 
knot. 


VBB WVB0S1T. 


THE GRAFTED TREE. 

44 It is a pleasant rooming, George. Yon shall 
take a walk with me ib the garden.” George began 
running about in high spirits. Seeing hisuncle ve¬ 
ry busy, he came to him, and said, “ Uncle, why do 
you cut off the top of that tree ?” " To graft it” 

“ What is grafting, uncle ?” “ It is takiug off the 

top of a tree, as you see I have done. Now I shall 
slit down the middle of the stock about an inch 
and a quarter, and I shall take a young shoot, 
or scion, of last year’s growth,, cut part of it thin, 
to place in this cleft, bind it round, and cover it 
with clay, that it may grow.” “ Why do you graft 
it t” “ To get some good fruit. Do you do not re¬ 
member, that the fruit on this tree hit autumn, wasI 
small and good for nothing ? We were obliged to 
throw it away; therefore 1 cut it off, and have been 
grafting a good sort of fruit, that it may be useful. 
Did you never read about grafting in t^he Bible?” 
“ Yes, uncle, I read the other day, James i, 21.— 
Wherefore lay apart all filthiness and superfluity of 
naughtiness, and receive with meekness the engraf¬ 
ted word, which is able to save your souls; but I did 
not know what it meant.” “ My dear George, it 
means you must be separated from your evil disposi-1 
tions, (hat naughtiness of which the text speaks,: 
and which you manifested yesterday, when the little 
boy asked you to open the gate for him, and you 
told him he might open it himself; and when 
you looked so cross this morning, when desired to 
learn your spelling. My dear boy you must have a 
new principle implanted in you—the word of God, 
called in this text the engrafted word, which must 
be in your heart, as I put this shoot or scion in this 
tree, to remain and grow there, and bring forth 
good fruit.” “ Uncle, will it never bring forth 
good fruit without being grafted ?” “ No, my dear 

child, you see it stands in a,fine and suitable situa¬ 
tion, and you know I have manured and pruned it; 
but, though it bring forth more fruit, it is as bad in 
quality as ever. And it is just the same with you, 
ray dear George. Your heart must be made good, 
by the word of God being engrafted into it. This 
shoot, if it grow, will quite change the nature of the 
tree. The fruit will not be the same as it used 
to be, but large, good, and pleasant flavoured. So 
when the word of God abides and grows in your 
heart, your nature will be changed, or, according to 
the language of Scripture, you will have a new 
heart. Then your temperspirit, and actions will 
be different. There will not be such cross looks, 
ill tempers, naughty words, and wicked speeches. 
I should be glad to see my dear George thus chan¬ 
ged, by receiving with meekness the engrafted 
word, and I daily pray God to do it by his Holy 
Spirit; but you must pray for it yourself, and beg 
of God to create in you a new heart; and if you 


really desire it, he will do it for you, as he did for 
Josiab,of whom you read, 2 Chr. xxxiv,27, ‘ That 
his heart was tender, and he humbled himself be¬ 
fore God.’ ” 


tub xcbarxTom. 


For the Youth** Co m pa n ion. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF YOUTH. 

We are indebted more than we are aware, for 
our wisdom and prudence, to short maxims and ob¬ 
servations. The most usefal theories are often em¬ 
bodied in a few words. It is in this way that the 
Bible furnishes a source of inexhaustible instruc¬ 
tion, where from a single sentence, a flew of thought 
arises and spreads itself, like the light of the rising 
sun; and this one Book has given to the world, in 
the various forms of instruction, more than any 
other book possibly can. You may trace all that 
men have said and done, that is good, to principles 
derived from the Bible—which is found in no place 
but the Bible. So true is it that this neglected book 
is the source of all which men admire as pure and 
excellent, their conscience bearing witness; and 
that the wisdom which some claim as their own, is 
only the partial enlightening of the Spirit of truth, j 
which breaks through the dark depravity of human 
nature. 

There is much profitable direction presented to 
the minds of the young in this laconic way, both So 
the sacred writings and in the sayings ofphiloso- 
phers.The proverbs of Solomon combine, in thirty- 
one chapters, more wsidom for a safe and proper reg¬ 
ulation of conduct, than is to be found in all the la¬ 
bored volumes, from that time to this. 

These remarks are not irrelevant to our subject. 
Every thing relating to the improvement of the 
youthful character that wisdom and experience 
have uttered, observation and fact have abundantly 
confirmed. That youth is the most important sea¬ 
son of life, is the uniform testimony of mankind;— 
not in regard to any single objector duty of life;— 
but that youth is the most important season for all 
thing*. We all know i\ is so in regard to worldly 
matters; for here, most men feel, that respectabili¬ 
ty, and efficiency and success, must be the result of 
early education;—and that while the character is 
yet unformed, and the mind yet pliable, it is the 
only time, to lay a foundation for the successful pros¬ 
ecution of the business of life. And if men do not 
always argue yi this way with respect to religious 
education, youth is, for the same obvious reasons, 
just as important a season for a good preparation 
for the life to come as for this. The mind then , 
is as capable of religious improvement, as of a 
merely secular education, and perhaps more so.— 
The feelings are more ingenuous and open, and the 
affections are not so strongly enlisted ill the cares 
of the world. 

If religion were a concern of no consequence; if 
it were no matter how we lived, or how we died, 
and if repentance, and pardon, and spiritual sancti¬ 
fication, were things of indifferent importance, then 
a religious education might be taken up at pleasure, 
or not at all; but as we know our everlasting all, is 
suspended on the choice we make here, it is, indeed, 
the wisest thing a reasonable being can do, to im¬ 
bibe the principles of piety, and accept the only 
salvation, while it best be done, before the 
cares and pleasures of this world set up a barrier in 
the soul, against the love of God ; “ It is good for 
a man that he bear the yoke in his youth,” before 
the depraved affections gain strength by indulgence. 
—It was a man of msdom, who penned these 
words:—“Remember now thy Creator, in the days 
of thy youth, before the evil days come, and the 
years draw mgh, in which thou shalt say, I have no 
pleasure in them,” and even a heathen hath said, 
“ Pleasure purchased at the expense of subsequent 
pain is a bad-bargain.”— [Horace 

The Bible gives, at once, a conclusiveness tb the 
opinions of men on this subject, that cannot be over 
looked; and, it has pleased God, in this, as in many 
other truths, to bring together this united testimo¬ 
ny, for purposes of the highest moment to mankind. 
The voice of wisdom crying, and “conscience alec 


bearing witness.” The Jewish children were ear¬ 
ly taught the obligations of the law.—Solomon’s ad¬ 
monitions to youth are of peculiar force; and the 
examples of David and Daniel, Josiah and Timothy, 

of Ruth, and Mary, are fitted for our instruction._ 

So Jesus, both by his own example, and bis words, 
has invited little children to Him, that he may bless 
them.—There is a striking application of this peri- 
ed of life, also, when believers are designated “sons 
of God,” “ little children ,” &c. 

[Remainder next week.} 

UISCBLZiAirY. 


African Funeral Ceremonies. —The funeral cer¬ 
emonies of the Serreres, an African tribe, are sin¬ 
gular. The corpse being seated, and richly attired, 
is thns addressed by a relation: “ Why will you 
leave ns ? Have we not among ns every thing that 
you could wish for ? Who is the sorcerer, the en¬ 
emy, who has destroyed you?” Another person, 
placed behind the corpse, civilly answers for it, that 
it merely desires to be buried. Exclamations of 
grief then commence; bat as soon as the body is 
interred, joy succeeds; the persons present sing and 
I dance, and the fete lasts for nine days. 

Bubbles. —The riches, honors, and pleasures of 
this world, are bat bubbles, which, if not blown 
beyond our reach, will perish in onr grasp. _ 

_ POETRY. _ 

For the Youth*9 Companion. 
THE FLEET. 

I saw a speck of white that gleam’d 
In beauty through the trees, 

And as it onward moved, it seem’d 
To float upon the breeze* 

And as it flew it larger grew, 

And larger, larger still— 

Was it a dream or did I view 
The work of magic skill ? 

But soon & darker mass it crown’d, 

- That foam’d u p on ihawm, - 
And then I heard a gushing sound 
The parting waters gave. 

Another speck, another sheet, 

Another wreath of foam, 

And others still, until a fleet 

In gladness sought their home. 7 
And there was music as they pass’d 
And then the cannon’s roar; 

One furl’d her sheets of white and cast 
Her anchor near the shore. 

“ Have not my friends arrived ?” said one, 

And gazed with anxious eye ; 

And then I heard another gun 
As other sails drew nigh. 

Those friends have come, those guns have ceas'd, 
That music too has pass’d ; 

It was indeed a short-lived feast; 

Earth’s pleasures cannot last. M. 

From the Vermont Chronicle. 
TO MY BOY. 

It this new life so sweet to thee, ray little darting boy. 

That thos thy missies seem to be a constant oduree of joy T 
I gaze upon thy laughing lace, I hear thy joyous tone. 

Till the glad feeling of thy heflfl «A reaches to sgr ^wn. 

No titled infant for whose brow a coronpt shines fair. 

Is blest with better health than thou,or nurs’d with tenderer care; 
And be it prinoe or peasant’s child—the station high or low. 
Those blessings are the only ones its earliest daye can know. 

1 would not damp thy present joy with talas of future care. 

Or paiot the ills of life, dear boy, whieh thou muet feel and bear; 
The early dew is bright to view, although it vanieh soon. 

And lovely is the morning flower that withers ere *tia noon. 

Thy Heavenly Father by whose will a living soul is thine. 

By his good Spirit visits still this heritage divine: 

And children who in innocence, the path of life have trod 
Hear often in their tender minds the indwelling voice of God. 
As reason dawns, is minfl expands, in childhood’s opening day. 
Thou oil will hear hie high command to shun the evil way; 

And every wayward thought resign’dto his divine control. 
Will bring a sweetness to thy mind, a blessing to thy souh 
Dear as thy welfare is to me, I cannot form a thought,— 

I cannot breathe a wish for thee, with happinees more fraught, 
Than that this Heavenly Friend may prove the guardian ef tby 
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And tby young heart incline to love, to hearken, to obey. 
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_ KAHATIV1. _ 

From the Vermont Chronicle . 

UNCERTAINTY*—A Fbabmimt. 

—** There I have it,” exclaimed Francis, as 
he shat the book. “ Mr. Hame is right. I bless 
my stars, {hat I have at length found substantial 
ground to rest upon. I *. >11 go, and tell my anx¬ 
ious mother, who is always teazing me with reli¬ 
gious exhortations, that my mind is settled, and at 
rest. I have learned to acquiesce in “ a deliberate 
doubt, 9 ’ whether the pretended, imposing realities 
of religion are aught but idle dreams.” The case 
was this : Francis H. was about to set out to visit a 
foreign country, to receive a large legacy, which 
had been left him by a deceased uncle. His pious 
mother was deeply anxious to see him place himself, 
as a humble disciple, beneath the protection of the 
Son of God. To shield himself from the shafts of 
truth, he had raked together all the cavils and ob¬ 
jections within his reach, with which his infidel ac¬ 
quaintance had assailed the Gospel. Still he was 
ill at rest. His mother's tears and prayers and ten¬ 
der importunity spoiled his peace. At length, he 
fell upon the Essay of Hume “ on the Natural His¬ 
tory of Religion.” The concluding paragraph it 
was, which drew from him the triumphant exclama¬ 
tion, that he had at length found ground to rest up¬ 
on. Thus it runs : “ The whole is a riddle, an en¬ 
igma, an inexplicable mystery. Doubt, uncertain- 
. ty, suspense of judgment, appear the only result of 
our most accurate scrutiny concerning this subject. 
Etii such isth c frailty of human reaeon, and such the 
irresistible contagion of opinion, that even this de¬ 
liberate doubt could scarcely be upheld, did we not 
enlarge our views, and, opposing one system of su¬ 
perstition to another, set them a quarrelling; while 
we ourselves during their fury and contention, happi¬ 
ly make our escape into the calm, though obscure 
regions of philosophy.” This paragraph he read 
over thrice to his younger brother Robert, who was 
to be his companion on his expected tour. There, 
Robert, he added with much warmth, could we fas¬ 
ten a strong hand on that deliberate doubt , we should 
no more be pestered with religious fears and tor¬ 
ment *ng apprehensions. Know me, from this 
hour forward, a cordial disciple pf the* immortal 
Hume l 

Robert did not hastily embrace his brother's phi¬ 
losophy. He thought he would at least mark its 
practical effects before he exchanged the New-Tes- 
tament for Hume’s Essays. 

At length the brothers set out (or the port, whence 
they were to sail. As they wished to visit a friend 
and view some natural curiosities, at a distance 
from the public road, they chose to go on foot.— 
His “ letters of introduction,” the papers, by which 
he Was to lay his hand 1 Upon the expected legacy, 
and his money, Francis had deposited in a strong 
tfunk, which was to be conveyed to the port whither 
he was going, by the mail-stage. At the appoint¬ 
ed time, the brothers repaired to the public house, 
where the trunk was to have been left, to remove it to 
the packet. Just as he opened the door,Frapcis heard 
a man demand of his companion; “ To whom did 
that trunk belong, which was taken from the stage, 
broken open and rifled of its contents?”—“His 
name, I do riot know,” was |Jie reply. “ He was a 
young man, not within the coach, who is on the 
eve of visiting a foreign shore.” Finding on inqui-* 
ry, that his trunk had not arrived, Francis shcpk 
with fear, that it had been seized by some desper¬ 
ate hand and robbed o£ its contents. Robert mark- 
©3 bis pale countenance, shivering nerves, agitated 
fra»e, and kindly said. Dear brother, peradventure 


the stolen trank was not ydur property. That per - 
adventure , exclaimed Francis, full of anguish, cuts 
and wounds me. Indeed! returned Robert, I 
thought, that doubt, deliberate doubt, was a soft pil¬ 
low, on which one might rest his head. I see you 
now involved in “ uncertainty and suspense of judg- 
'Hient!” I see you traversing “the obscure legions 
of philosophy but where is your boasted “ calm¬ 
ness ?" ‘ • 

Francis’ trunk, however, arrived; and the two 
brothers found themselves far onward in their 
voyage towards the foreign shore, whither they 
were bound.—Jt was near the setting of the sun, 
thick clouds and a drizzly rain darkening the at¬ 
mosphere, and a strong wind bearing the vessel on¬ 
ward, when the captain, wild with fear, suddenly 
exclaimed, “ We are in danger of hidden rocks.” 
It was the opinion of the mate, that “ that tremen¬ 
dous shelf,” of which he had often heard his father, 
an old sailor, speak with horror, lay in a different 
point; while a third tnan—a heedless, ignorant, and 
spiteful fellow—muttered with a sneer, that he did 
not believe any such rock was lodged on that coast. 
It was only a year ago, returned the captain, that 
my only brother was wrecked upon it. My heart 
bleeds when I remember, that he and all his hands, 
the cabin-boy excepted, who was cast op by a friend¬ 
ly wave upon the shore, found & watery grave.— 
And upon my soul, I do believe, we are every mo¬ 
ment in frightful danger of following him!—And 
now, again, Francis was in deep trouble.. He 
trembled like a leaf, shaken by the breeze. It was 
in vain, that Robert reminded him of the sneering 
incredulity of one seamau, and the opinion of an¬ 
other, that the shelf laj in some other quarter. It 
was in vain, that be reminded him, that peradven¬ 
ture they might escape.— Peradventure too, he 
quickly replied, we fall upon the rock and go down 
to the grave. Alas, my brother, added Robert, 
why do you not rest upon deliberate doubt ? You 
may now oppose one man's opinion to another, and 
so set them a quarrelling, while you escape into the 
calm, though it must be confessed, obscure regions 
of philosophy! 

Our brothers, however, escaped the dangers of 
the deep. But soon after they came upon the shore, 
Francis fell sick. As his disorder was severe, he 
called in a number of physicians to counsel and as¬ 
sist him. They were, however, by no means agreed 
respecting the nature, remedy, or tendency of his 
disease. One, after examining the case, shook his 
head, and pronounced it hopeless. Another thought 
the disorder dangerous , but remediable. A third 
shrugged up his shoulders, and said, he did not for 
his part think the case difficult; he was sure it 
would yield to wise prescriptions. But what wise 
prescriptions were, no two of them could agree in 
determining. What one directed, as a remedy, an¬ 
other denounced, as fatal poison.—While all this 
was going on y Robert, seated by bisbrother’s fced, 
kept hk eye upon him. Upon nis countenance he 
saw the strongest indications of inward anguish.— 
When opportunity presented, a strong tide of emo¬ 
tion burst forth from Francis’ agitated bosom. Alas, 
he exclaimed, my life is suspended on uncertainty 
—whangs upon donbtl This conflict' of opinions 
among my medical advisers, has slain my peace— 
has filled me with distress inexpressibly keen—with 
apprehensions most tormenting! > 

Robert retired to his own chamber. Backward 
and forward, he paced the room: ±At length he 
said to himself: Enough In my poor brother 1 have 
seen, of the practical effects of sceptical philosophy; 
Where the interests of immortality are at stake, he 
proudly talks offifcdingpeaoe in Uncertainty, in sus*- J 
pease of judgment, in deliberate doubt. To doubt I 


whether the spirit in his bosom is deathless or mor¬ 
tal ; to doubt whether he shall die like a brute or 
inherit an eternity of ioy or woe, he calls traversing 
“ the calm regions of philosophy!” Tremendous 
folly ! Why, he could not rest in a doubt, when a 
handful of silver dust was at stake; much less when 
he feared shipwreck and the fatal issue of a strange 
disease. If this is wisdom, may I be a fool! It is 
a wisdom, suited, not to the constitution of human 
nature—Francis' experience is proof of that—on¬ 
ly to the stupidity of brutes. There must be truth . 
This must be supported by its own proper evidence. 
That evidence may be found—weighed—felt.— 
Never will I rest again , till I know the truth; tiU 
truth hath made me free ! Philo-Medley. 

— 

From the N. Hampshire Observer . 

A VOYAGE, 

AND ITS RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE. 

We left the harbour just as- the sun was going 
down, and ©very thing bid fair for a beautiful night. 
The sun beams were playing upon the tall spires ; 
the busy hum of a great population was gradually 
dying away; the sea bird had gone to its home in. a 
distant island, and we were gazing for the last time 
upon the shore, before the vessel should have gained 
the open sea, and the land of our fathers should 
have faded from our view. 

It was a bright and beautiful night. We had 
passed the light house, and the broad ocean was 
before us. We listened to the roar of the waves as 
they dashed, and broke, and died upon the distant 
shores. Presently a noble ship came sweeping 
along in its pride, bearing before it a high crest of 

white wavp« ; nnrl lpavinrr hehind it n Inna nnrl In. 

minous track. Other sails were seen gliding silent¬ 
ly along in the horizon, and disappearing one after 
another, till nothing could be seen but the wide ex¬ 
panse of the waters. 

A heavy storm had been raging upon the deep 
during a part of the preceding day, but no traces 
of it were now to be seen. A long, fleecy cloud 
was floating, like a white banner on the sky, as if 
the powers of heaven were making peace with the 
inhabitants of the earth. The stars were shining 
down upon us with uncommon lustre, and their 
beautiful radiance was imitated by a thousand 
pearls which were dashed from the prow of the ves¬ 
sel, as she pressed onward in her moonlight path. 

“ It is a glorious scene,” said my companion, as 
he wrapped his cloak around him, to shield himself 
from the midnight air. “ Day unto day uttereth 
forth” its declarations of the power and wisdom of 
the Creator; but the * knowledge ,' which such a 
night as this i showeth forth,* is too wonderful for 
me. I see his wisdom in every star that shines: 
I feel his love in the soft influence of this whole 
scene, and my soul goes forth in adoration of Him 
who holds these waters in the hollow of His hand.” 

“ Can you feel, now, said I, that God is your fa¬ 
ther ; and has tbjs scene had any effect in remov¬ 
ing those gloomy fears whicfi have for so long a time, 
overshadowed your mind ?” 

“It has,” he replied. M I cannot look around, 
or above, or beneath, without experiencing those 
emotions which a.poet seems to have felt, when in 
view of the stupendotis ohjects of this beautiful crea¬ 
tion, he exclaimed, / These are mine, my Father 
made them all.’ ” - 

My attention wa,s called away fora few moments 
by a strange appearance at some distance from the 
vessel; but it was soon recalled by the voice of my 
fWend, who was reclining against the mast, while he 
gazed upon the stars, and snng in a low tone, “The 
heavens .are telling, the gio ff of GotJ.” 

I ' My friend a few raonth 3 re was “ without 
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hope,” and an atheist in the world. He had howev¬ 
er been made a subject of a revival in his native 
place, but of late he had not enjoyed those clear ev¬ 
idences of a change of heart, and of acceptance 
with God, which had gladdened the first moments 
of his religious life. It was affecting to observe the 
change which this night scene upon the ocean had 
wrought in his feelings. The evidence of hisFather’s 
power and love came in upon him from the heavens, 
and from the mighty deep! yea, and from every 

‘ light wave ' 

That breaks and whispers of its Maker's might.’ 

He seemed this night to be * born again.” Like 
Peter, he met with his Saviour upon the sea, not in¬ 
deed in the midst of the storm, but in the stillness of 
the soul, and in the breathings of holy devotion.— 
The joys of pardoned sin were filling him with a 
rapture which angels have never known. He seem¬ 
ed to repose in hisFather’s arms, and to experience 
an anticipation of that hour, when he should stand 
a ransomed sinner before the throne of God and the 
Lamb. 

Our little company was soon assembled upon the 
deck to worship God. My friend offered up the 
prayer of humble, childlike faith, and gave utter¬ 
ance to the aspirations of a heart that panteth after 
God. I shall never forget the emphasis and the 
meaning with which one verse from the Psalms was 
uttered. “ All thy works praise thee, and thy saints 
bless thee.” Yes! thy works do indeed praise 
thee, when they ace made to whisper comfort to a 
forsaken and despairing soul, and thy saints shall 
Mess thee for thy power, as it is displayed in the 
works of creation, and for the brighter displays of 
thy redeeming grace. 4 j 

Our voyage came to an end the next day, but the 
impression which it made upon my mind will not 
be effaced even when the heavens and the earth 
shall have passed away, and there is no more sea. 

A. D. M. 


UOEALITT. 
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For the Youth’e Companion. 

THE IRISH TRAVELLERS. 

— ^ jujc j -ngir, -winic T was standing on the 
steps of the New Market to enjoy a westerly breeze, 
a little group of travellers came up and stopped as 
if they had come to the end of their journey. The 
company consisted of a man and his wife and four 
children. The man carried a large sack on his 
back,which probably contained the principal part of 
their effects. This he threw down upon the side walk 
and sat down upon it. His wife, poor woman, was 
terribly sun burnt, and appeared very much fati¬ 
gued. She wore a cloak of woolen cloth, and carri¬ 
ed a child in her arms. 1 could not but observe 
that no change came over her countenance as she 
viewed the Market and the splendid pile of build¬ 
ings around it.—She sat down to lest her weary 
limbs, and placed her little child by her side. I 
said there were four ohildren. The oldest could 
not have been more than nine years old, and he car¬ 
ried a large bundle. They were all poorly clad,— 
and the poor little travellers had no shoes. I asked 
the man where he was from? From New Bruns¬ 
wick, said he. And have y5u come all the way 
from New Brunswick to Boston on foot? O yes. 
Wasn’t it a long way ? Yes, we have been three 
weeks a coming, but we found a good road and a 
plenty of bread and milk by the way, and tho peo¬ 
ple have been very good to us. And have you come 
all the way without money ? O yes, we have got no 
money. And how do you expect to live in Boston 
and support your wife and four children w ithout 
money? I am going to labor. I dame from a 
poor country—the County of Cork in, Ireland, but 
they tell me that a laboring man can live in this 
country. 

Children, you that are oomfortably clad and have 
a good bed to sleep op at night, think of these little 
boys who were obliged to travel for three weeks 
over a hard and flinty road, without any shoes to 
.their feet. Think too, of the mother who carried a 
child in her auns ; during the hot days in which 
you were glad to get ioto the shade sad fan your* 


selves, this poor woman was trudging along the dus¬ 
ty road, exposed to the burning sun. At night, 
perhaps, they found shelter in some barn, and the 
tired family all lay down and slept together on a 
bed of hay. Sometimes perhaps they lay out in the 
open air. Methinks I see them rising with the sun 
to pursue their journey. I hear the cries of the 
barefooted children. I see the blood gushing out 
of their bruised feet. O if you ever were dispos¬ 
ed to complain because you could ootgetan article 
of dress which pleased you, or because you could 
not have the kind of food which you liked best, 
remember these children and never complain again. 
Think too, of the poor mother; many mothers are 
too proud to carry their own offspring a very little 
way—but this poor mother brought her child in her 
arms from New Brunswick—a distance of many 
hundred miles. Think, also, of the father, with a 
heavy burden on his back—what a long, long road 
it was; but they all arrived safe in Boston. They 
inquired where they could find some of their own 
country-men, and the way to Broad-street was 
pointed out to them. By this time I had become 
so much interested in them that I followed on, and 
watched their movements. As they passed along 
the street they attracted the notice of one and anoth¬ 
er, who stopped a moment to look at them and turn¬ 
ed away. Some made coarse remarks upon them, 
&, wished the Irish would stay at home. But it was 
ungenerous to say so.—For the man said he came 
from a poor country, and he came to get a living 
by labor. He had no money—his appearance de¬ 
clared it, and they ought to have pitied him. God 
has preserved him and his family. They had 
crossed the wide ocean, and God had held the 
winds and the waves in his hand that they should not 
be lost. They had come many hundred miles on 
foot and God had raised up friends to help them by 
the way. He had brought them to a happy land 
where the mouth of labor is filled ; and tee ought to 
be willing to help them, we ought to set them good 
examples, and to provide schools for their children, 
and teach the Fathers and Mothers to be temperate 
and put the Bible into their hands.—The thought 
struck .me- as-Xlooked at thorn—Are Immor¬ 
tal beings—they have souls to be saved or lost— 
they must all stand before the bar of God. And 
these children now so poor and ragged may one day 
be rich and clothed in the robe of Christ’s righteous¬ 
ness. S. D. 

Boston , August , 1828. 


_ BXOOB APHT. _ 

From ike Juvenile MitceUany . 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

I Few individuals have been as useful to mankind 
as Benjamin Franklin; and very few, even in this 
happy land, where the path to honourable distinc¬ 
tion is ever opened to talents, industry, and integri¬ 
ty, have experienced a greater reverse of fortune.— 
In very early life, he served as apprentice to a tal¬ 
low chandler; but he soon found that cutting 
wicks, and filling moulds, would never satisfy his 
strong and inquisitive mind. He had a great pre¬ 
dilection for a sailor’s life. He was eager to see 
mankind under all tbe variety of appearances, 
which manners, habits, and costume have given 
them. A spirit of enterprise was the first trait of char¬ 
acter which developed itself very strongly. He 
read with eagerness accounts of cabin boys, who 
had become admirals; of chimney-sweepers con¬ 
verted into mayors of London; of scholars, poor 
and secluded in early life, whose names had gone 
down to posterity, followed by a long wake of glo¬ 
ry ; and of rustic clerks* who by some fortunate 
venture at sea had amassed a splendid fortune.— 
Had his father encouraged his propensity for a sea* 
faring life, he^ probably would have been an 
industrious sailor,' a skilful pilot and an economical 
and judicious captain. Luckily for him, however, 
Mr. Franklin thought best to thwart his boyish in¬ 
clinations ; and -he lived to show all these qualities 
in the character of a philosopher and statesman. 

The avidity with wbieh he read all the books 
that came io bis way, induced his lather to bind him 


as apprentice to ait elder son, who was then a prin¬ 
ter in Boston. In this trade, he made a rapid profi¬ 
ciency, and was soon very useful to his brother; 
unfortunately, however, they could not agree to¬ 
gether. Benjamin had published some verses, &c. 
in his brother’s newspaper, which met with consid¬ 
erable praise. This flattered his youthful vanity; 
and according to his own account of their disagree¬ 
ment, he was as much to blame for forwardness 
and self-importance, as his brother was for severity. 
Whatever might be the causes of complaint, they 
became so irksome to him, that he absconded from 
Boston, and offered himself as journeyman printer 
in Philadelphia. The account of his first visit to 
that city, affords a striking contrast to his success in 
after life. “ I was,” says he, “ in my working dress, 
which was covered with dirt, and my pockets were 
stuffed with shirts and stockings.” Fatigued and 
hungry, with very little money in his purse, he roam¬ 
ed along the streets, until he met a child with a loaf 
of bread. He eagerly inquired where it was bought; 
and having the baker’s pointed out to him, he pur¬ 
chased three large rolls which he devourca as 
he walked along throughthe principal streets. After 
this refreshment, he followed a crowd of well dress¬ 
ed people, who were all going the same way,—and 
very soon found himself in the interior of a Quaker 
meeting-house. It happened to be one of the 
Friend’s silent meetings; and Mr. Franklin soon 
fell into a profound sleep. Such was his first in¬ 
troduction to the city of Philadelphia ; where his 
shrewdness, and talent for business, soon made him 
a distinguished citizen. The great cause of Doc¬ 
tor Franklin’s rise in the world was his habits of 
close observation upon men and things. His at¬ 
tention was always wide awake,—always interested 
in what was around him. This led him to invent 
his metallic kite, with silken cords, to draw light¬ 
ning down from the heavens; this led him to apply 
his knowledge to a practical use, by the introduc¬ 
tion of lightning rods; and to this we owe the sen¬ 
tentious wisdom, which evrry where pervades his 
writings. Perhaps economy was a still more strik¬ 
ing trait of his character than shrewd discrimination. 
Every child ‘ hasTOad the story of the dear-bought 
whistle; and most children have probably figured to 
themselves how Benjamin Franklin looked, when he 
went home piping in the merriment of his heart, and 
thinking how his brothers and sisters would envy him 
the noisy play-thing,—and then his look of disap¬ 
pointment and vexation when every one in the house 
laughed at his purchase, and told him he had paid 
“ too dear for his ichistlc .” This lesson seems to have 
made a deep impression upon him; for economy 
was the spirit breathed from all his actions, and all 
his writings. He was frugal in his own expenses; 
frugal in his system of politics; and frugal even in 
his words. c Thus instead of saying that it is diffi¬ 
cult for a man deeply in debt to be independent in 
his integrity, and to avoid flattering the rich,—he 
says with peculiar brevity, “It is hard for an empty 
bag to stand upright.” Yet his economy seems to 
have had no tinge of meanness. He was always willing 
to lend money to those who were entering life des¬ 
titute; and when these people were able and will¬ 
ing to pay him, he would often say, “ Lend it to the 
first poor tradesman you find, who is industrious and 
honest ; and tell him to lend it to another, as soon as 
he is able to spare it. In this way, with-* small 
sum of money, I shall do good to the end of time.” 

This extraordinary man was born in Boston, in a 
house which formerly stood where the Commission 
Ware House, in Milk street, now stands; and he 
always said that he owed his thirst for knowledge 
entirely to the good education he received from 
the free grammar schools, of that intelligent city.’ 

It was Doctor Franklin’s misfortune, to have asso¬ 
ciated in early life, with some unprincipled char¬ 
acters, and to have read pernicious books. It is im¬ 
possible to go through the temptations of life, with 
any degree of safety without the protection of reli¬ 
gious principle. Hence, we find this learned mas 
bitterly regretting, is his old age, the errors of bis 
misguided youth. Let this teach tbe young, that 
they eannot be too careful in the choice of their 
companions* and their books. And* if tbe laugh 
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of the gay and fashionable, should ever make in¬ 
dustry and economy appear like contemptible vir¬ 
tues; let them remember that Benjamin Franklin, 
a poor hard-working mechanic, became by means 
of these very virtues, a philosopher, whose discove¬ 
ries were useful and celebrated throughout Europe. 
If they grow weary of application and despise frugal¬ 
ity; let them think of a dirty printer boy, eating his 
roll of dry bread, in the streets of Philadelphia, af¬ 
terwards Ambassador to the Court of France; wel¬ 
comed to the most splendid Parisian saloons; and 
bis grey hairs crowned with a wreath of laurel, by 
the young and fair of that enthusiastic nation. 


TB9 NUR6S&T. 


For the Youth's Companion , 
THE BAG WITHOUT A STRING. 

When I was a little girl, I was occasionally per¬ 
mitted to go to another town, a few miles distance, 
to visit my Grandparents. Among the various 
plans which my Grandmother advised for my amuse¬ 
ment, was that of cutting out little paper men and 
women, and arranging them around her snuff-box, 
? which represented a table. One of these visits I re- 
; member more particularly. There were no little 
boys or girls in the house to play with me, and on 
a certain day, I became quite uneasy for want of oc¬ 
cupation. My Grandmother was sitting in her bed¬ 
room, sewing very busily, and I stood idly by, very 
naturally wishing that I had something, or could do 
something. When lo! I beheld in her woi k-bas- 
‘ ket, among other things, a bag having no string!— 
With as much courage as I could assume, I ex¬ 
claimed, 44 Oh! I wish I had a bag without a string. ” 
Then waiting a few moments, said again, 44 I wish 
I had a bag without a string ;” which I continued to 
repeat at intervals, until, to my great joy, my Grand¬ 
mother took the hint, and presented me with the 
bag. Now it was nothing but a little plain, yel¬ 
low-gingham bag, (I remember just how it looked) 
about as large as one quarter of the Youth’s Com- 
1 panion. Yet it had no string } and consequently 
* being very new, and strange, it was, I thought, 
much to be desired, and I was quite sure, that noth¬ 
ing would make me so completely happy as a bag 
without a string . So as soon as it was obtained, I 
ran away to fill it with such trifles, as are in the 
store-houses of children. 

But after playing with my bag a few hours, I be¬ 
came weary again, and as 1 could not carry it upon 
my arm, nor even draw it together for want of a 
string, I beganto exclaim, “ I wish I had a string 
to my bag; I wish I bad a string to my bag.” So 
my Grandmother very good naturedly, though I be¬ 
lieve a smile curled upon her lip, took my poor bag, 
and with her bodkin drew in a string. And now I 
was just about as contented as before I ever saw it. 

Probably my young friends will now inquire af¬ 
ter the moral of this simple story, which I will en¬ 
deavor to explan in a few words. 

If, when I was so uneasy, I had said to my 
Grandmother, 44 Dear Madam, cannot I do some¬ 
thing to assist you ; or please to let me wind some, 
thread, or sew a little.”—I should have created for 
myself solid pleasure, besides increasing her love 
and esteem for roe. And after making myself use¬ 
ful, I should to rny amhse- 

meota. Idle children are seldom happy ; while in¬ 
dustry is the mother of contentment. Another les¬ 
son to be derived from the story of 44 the Bag^’ is 
this; Children, as well as men and women, often 
imagine that something which they do not possess, 
something very uncommon , would afford them the 
highest happiness; whereas, when the desired ob¬ 
ject is in their power, it disappoints them exceed¬ 
ingly, and they wish to return to their former 
Amusements. It is not by the accomplishment of 
AH our silly wishes that we may exjfect enjoyment, 
tot from the cultivation of an amiable, cheerful 
Proper, and by seeking Up forget ourselves in giving 
Measure to others. We should then be more wor- 
|by of the regard and attention of oar friends.— 
$Tho love to exert themselves for a discontented 
Pod selfish child ? I was not more unamiable than 
tott yoqth, but I have often given my friends oq* 


•asion to say, 44 L.do you remember the hag 

without a string V ’ And since arriving at years of 
discretion, many events which I have experienced 
and witnessed, have forcibly reminded me of the 

Bag without a string. L. 

N . . . . * . July, 1828. 
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For the Youth's Companion, 
THE IMPORTANCE OF YOUTH. 

[Concludsd from our last .] 

Ask we, what advantages in early devotion to 
God? Would the Bible have been so explicit, if 
there were none ? Whatever that Book represents 
as important, we may rest assured is advantageous 
44 Godliness hath the promise of the life that now 
is, and of that which is to come.” Is it no advan 
tage to escape the world, and fly to heaven ? 

We all know that youth is a season of peculiar 
temptation.—The world looks bright, and the flow 
of spirits together with the wayward tendencies of 
human nature, unite in pushing youth forward in a 
course of entire worldliness; and, alas! every day’s 
observation tells the truth on this subject, and what 
is to prevent the dear children of our land from the 
baleful influence'of example, that, like a pestilence, 
walkelh in the night, and wasteth at noon-day?— 
44 By taking heed therunto, according to thy word.” 
44 Hearken unto me, therefore, O ye children. And 
attend to the words of my mouth.” . * 

Our constant exposure to death, against which 
youth has no security, and for which piety alond is 
A fit preparation,—the happiness it would ensure to 
ourselves, and the benefits we may render to the 
best interests of our fellow-creatures, with the well- 
known fact, that those who ever become pious, usu¬ 
ally become so in their younger years, urge the sub¬ 
ject ;—and the promises of everlasting life, and a 
proper regard for Him, who loved us, and died for 
us, to Him who made us, and sustains us, would 
seem to call upon us, not in vain, to give Him this 
best portion of our present life, as the only return, 
altogether insufficient indeed, which we can ren¬ 
der for love nnexampled. Men would rarely treat 
an earthly parent, as the human family, in general, 
treat the blessed God, from whom 44 cometh down 
every good and perfect gift.” 

So much occupied are we in oor pleasures 
and gains in some way or other, that notwith¬ 
standing all the motives which are presented to us 
in the Gospel and in the providence of God, as well 
as the proper relation of things, which ought to 
bind us to our Maker, we are more ready to distrust, 
and open our ears to hear the objections of false 
friends. 

There is not an objection more contrary to all ex¬ 
perience, than that religion makes men unhappy; 
and rarely a more inconsistent one; being made al¬ 
together by those who never made the trial. Sure¬ 
ly, so many of all conditions, would not have volun¬ 
tarily chosen an unhappy^state of life, and main¬ 
tained it, when there issomuefb in the world to suit 
the appetites and desires of the natural man, if the 
case was so. But with aJLAhtir certainty that reli¬ 
gion is an unhappy thin^it would seem strange, 
that they cannot persuade people out of this volun¬ 
tary unhappiness! It is not the pious, it is the 
worldly, that utter complaints about the miseries of 
human life. This life, it is troe, is a life of trial and 
vexation, to all; but the part of wisdom is, to look 
beyond it. 44 Set your affections on things .above,” 
and you have always something} to bear you up in 
this world, and in the world ttocome, 44 life everfast- 
ing.” 

Nor does it unfit people for the duties of life. It 
carries with it a correct deportment; it gives a man¬ 
liness of character to the young; a dignity which 
truth upholds, a perseverance which is inspired by 
the noblest prospect, a cheerfulness and serenity, 
which a child feels in the love of a tender father; a 
conscience void of offence; and, animated by an ar¬ 
dent love to God and man, and a happy reliance on I 
an Almighty Friend, they go on their way, rejoic¬ 
ing. The trials of life but brighten the Christian’s 
armbtm 


Let the young come out on the side of piety, and 
it would give a moral beauty to the community, that 
vice itself would admire ; it would give an energy 
to the benevolence of the day, that would counter¬ 
act a current of iniquity; it would make glad the 
hearts of parents, who watch with anxious solici¬ 
tude, the developrtl&nt of the youthful mind; it 
would return the prodigal to the house of his lath¬ 
er;—add vigor to the church of Christ, and make 
the songs of the angels of God more animated, and 
sweeter. Every family, and school, and play-ground 
would bear witness, And in the sanctuary, and iir 
the closet, 44 from the mouth of babes and sucklings, 

God would perfect praise.”-My young friends, 

is notour influence, is not our excunple wor?h some¬ 
thing in such a cause ? Then, let us-add this also, 
to the testimony of the best of books, and the con- 
sciences # of all men. W. 


For the Youth's Companion . 
A WARNING. 


I will give you a history, gentle reader, in which 
is combined a series of guilt and crime, disgraceful 
to mankind and appalling to humanity. I would 
present to your minds the simple truth concerning 
myself, hoping that it will be productive of the 
greatest benefit to your spiritual welfare. 

I am" the son of a respected merchant in this ci¬ 
ty, who is ever kind and indulgent to his children. 
In the morning of life it was my misfortune to be 
enticed from the paths of innocence, and deluded 
from my own happiness by evil company. Ah, how 
that word still trembles on my lips and harrows up 
my soul to dread remorse. Memory calls to mind 
the time, when rejoicing in the gaiety of youthful 
pleasure, I forgot the God of Israel and roamed 
heedlessly after the sickening joys of time and sense. 
My parents were not unconcerned spectators.—Ah! 
no. Many a time did that fond mother, with an 
eye fixed on eternity, solemnly warn me of the ru¬ 
in which would come upon me unawares, if I per¬ 
sisted in this course. Can you imagine to what a 
depth of sin I had arrived, when I secretly visited 
the desk of my employer, to procure money for go¬ 
ing to the Theatre ? The Theatre has been my ru¬ 
in ! Take timely warning, then, ye precious youth, 
and as you value your character for time and your 
prospects for eternity, forsake, forever forsake those 
haunts of vice. A Friend. 


Editorial 'Remarks. 


The above “Warning,” came to us through the 
Post Office, and we do not know who the writer is. 
We cannot say whether he is one that has himself 
been ruined by the love of pleasure; or whether he 
has endeavored toexpresswhat be has seen in others. 
But our young friends may be assured, that there 
are many real cases of melancholy ruin ! and that 
there are many persons in America, and not a 
few in Boston, to whom most of this doleful tale 
will apply, without fiction or exaggeration. Some 
of them are living in cellars or garrets, in the most 
degraded and wretched manner, outcasts from so¬ 
ciety, and sold to all manner of wickedness. Some 
of them are working iniquity with greediness, and 
blaspheming the God of heaven, while they traverse 
the ocean and go up and down in the earth. Some 
of them may be found in state prisons and peniten¬ 
tiaries, shut out for their crimes from the light of 
day, and doomed to hard labor and confinement the: 
remainder of their lives. 

Some of the same class are dead. They perish¬ 
ed like brutes in the ditches, or came to some vio¬ 
lent death when they were drunk. Not a few of 
them died by the hand of public justice, and on the 
gallows declared how they had fallen, by little and 
little, from th$ innocence of childhood to the com¬ 
mission of those crimes for which public justice re¬ 
quires the sacrifice of life. Some of this class are 
44 lifting up their eyes in hell, being in torment.”— 
In tffe midst of their 4€ weeping and wailing and 
ashing of teejh,” they “remember” the instruc¬ 
tions ana warnings and entreaties of their anxious 
parents, in those days of their folly when they would 
not hear. O how do they 44 mourn at the last, — ~ 
and say, Haw have I hated instruction, and my 
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much fas -1 death-bed, do not of course end in aontersm to 
1 God.*-—Paslop*’ Journal. 


heart despised reproofnow, there is no space for 
repentance, no ray of hope for the lost sinner. 

May all our readers hear the voice of the Father 
of their spirits, when he says, “ My son, if sinners 
entice thee, consent thou not.” “ Walk not in the 
counsel of the ungodly.” “ Have no fellowship 
with the unfruitful works of darkness.” O may 
they take hold of the paths of life, and escape from 
the ways of hell beneath. 


BBZ TO&AXL. 


REVIEWS. 

Familiar Dialogues, for Sunday Schools. By a 
Teacher: From the 2d London Edition. Boston; 
Peirce dz- Williams.-Probably almost all the ju¬ 

venile readers of the Companion, attend either Sab¬ 
bath Schools or Bible Classes. They know how 
they are conducted, and what a delightful privi¬ 
lege it is to be enrolled among the little compa¬ 
nies which are studying the book of God. They do 
not, therefore, need this little book to persuade them 
to attend when they can. But they may find it ve¬ 
ry useful, to make them prize and improve the bles¬ 
sing more than they do; and it may be well for them 
to read it, that they may talk with their little neigh¬ 
bors and playmates who do not attend, and per¬ 
suade them to come. This is the object of the “Fa¬ 
miliar Dialogues.” They were written and pub¬ 
lished in England, where a great many thousand 
children belonged to the Sabbath Schools, but 
where many thousands more were afraid or asham¬ 
ed to go, or else did not know much about them. So 
the writer represents some of the scholars as con¬ 
versing with other children, giving them informa¬ 
tion, removing their objections, and prevailing to 
bring them also into the schools. The book is a 
good one fur the purpose. Children can understand 
most of the language, and will be entertained with 
the contents; and we think a perusal of it will make 
them think they have never been half so thankful 
as they should be for the privilege of going to the 
Sabbath School. 

The Childs Botany. Boston; S. G. Goodrich. 

-Who wants to study Botany ?—I do not know, i 

Mamina; I cannot tell before I know what Botany is. 
—See here, is a very pretty book, published by Mr. 
Goodrich, containing several elegant pictures.—O 
yes, here are stems, and leaves, and flowers, and dif¬ 
ferent kind of roots; and one whole tree, with trunk 
and branches, and leaves; and see, mamma, the 
roots too, running down into the ground, but there 
is no ground there.—You know, iny dear, that you 
could not see the roots if they were under ground; 
so the artist has put no ground there, but left the 
roots naked; for he wished you to see a figure of 
every part of the tree. Now you may know by 
these pictures what Botany is, and by reading a sen¬ 
tence here on the 17th page; “ The knowledge of 
plants and their uses is called Botany.” And the 
book will tell you the different kinds of plants, and 
describe them so well, that after a little practice! 
you may know one that you never saw hefore, mere-1 
ly by comparing it with the description. This is a! 
very pleasing study at home or at school; and will 
make a walk in the garden or field doubly pleasant. 
For then you will know the names and uses of hun¬ 
dreds of plants and shrubs and trees, and can con¬ 
verse about then) and describe them to your com¬ 
panions. You will find too in the field a great 
many beautiful illustrations of scripture, and many 
displays of the wisdom and goodness and glory of 
God ; for you remember that our Lord says of the 
lilies, that “ Solomon in all his glory was not array¬ 
ed like one of these.”—I expect you will be much 
pleased with this study, and that I shall soon have 
three or four young Botanists about me, who will be 
“ wiser than their teacher;” for when your mamma 
was a little girl, Botany was not taught, either in the 
family or the school.—I should like Very much to read 
& learn it, mamma; but we silly children shall never 
know so much as mamma does.—I like to have you 
modest, my dear, aud not think that you are very 
wise, for the Scripture says, “ Be not wise in your 
But if you arediligent and studious, 


you will gain in knowledge and wisdom 
ter than you expect. 


_ EBUOIOW. 

From the Visitor 4r Telegraph . 

THE MOCKING BIRD. 

My pretty bird! if you will not be frightened, I 
should like to chat with you a little. I am carious 
to know what brought yon to our elm last night. 

I came to sing. 

That I had supposed; and in that you did right; 
for every bird that can sing, ought to sing; but why 
did you select the night ? You came there about 11 
o’clock, and there you sat and sang until nearly 
day light. The family were all entertained by 
your serenade, but yet we all thought you ought to 
have been asleep like other good birds. Besides, 
there are some wbowould say, it was ominous ora 
death in the family- Did you mean to convey such 
an impressiou to our minds ? 

I can tell nothing about it. I felt inclined to vis¬ 
it your tree, and “ sing among the branches,” but I 
intended no harm. ' He, however, who directs the 
falling of a sparrow , may have directed me to your 
tree, and he may have intended to convey impress 
sions to your minds, by my means, which 1 had not 
thought of. At any rate it could do no harm to re¬ 
flect upon an early and sudden death. Birds die 
very suddenly sometimes, and so I suppose do men. 

1 thank you, my sweet bird, for reminding me of 
this important truth. 1 know, bat I forget it. 1 
am not superstitious, but yet it has crossed my mind 
that you might have been sent to awaken in us the 
thought of death. Bring it often, my bird, and car¬ 
ry it to other families also. Tell them that “ the 
beasts are consumed aud also the birds .—That 
man also knoweth not his time. As the fishes are 
taken in an evil net, and as the birds are caught ii\ 
the snare; so are the sons of men snared in an evil 
time, when it falleth suddenly upon them.”—Tell 
them that “ all flesh is as grass.” 

It inmost true, therefore I must away and re¬ 
deem my time. My life is short. “ 1 will sing 
unto the Lord as long as I live. I will sing prais¬ 
es to my God while I have my being.” And when 
I die, others will rise up to praise him in my place. 

Happy bird ! Pious resolution ! Be the same 
purpose mine and my readers. And let us learn, 
from this bird, to redeem the sleepless part of our 
nigbts, by spending it in prayer and praise. “ At 
midnight will 1 pray.” No time like that. Rise, 
if you should awake, and enjoy it. Aquino. 


MI801XiLA2rY. 


Sabbath School Anecdotes .—A little girl was ask¬ 
ed by a visiter in the school, what Christ had done 
for her. She replied, “ He died for me.” What do 
you mean, to do for him ?—“ I mean to love him. n 

Another little girl named Mary, being asked the 
reason of so many being called by the same name, 
could give no answer. She was then asked, ofwhom 
she supposed her mother thought, when she nam¬ 
ed her Mary . “ I suppose she thought of Mary 

Magdalene ,” was the reply. Why, what of Mary 
Magdalene ? “ She washed the Saviour's feet with 

her tears.” And wbat else ? “ She was early at 

the sepulchre' 3 

A very small girl being asked by a visiter in & 
Sabbath School, if she loved her teach A 1 , replied 
that she did. Do you love your parents? “ I do,” 
said the little girl, “ but I love Christ more than all 
of them .” [W. S. S. Visitant 

-- Q jQ fr) — 

Sick-Bed Alarms Why did you never tell 
me these things before ?” said an unconverted man, 
dangerously sick, to his minister, who was. urging 
on him the duty of immediate repentance. “My 
dear Sir,” said his minister, “I have often told 
you these things.” How true is it of many, in 
the days of health and prosperity, that “ hearing 
they hear not,” even the most faithful instructions 
on their danger and duty. This man recovered of j 
his sickness, and lived much as he did before !— 
another proof that the alarms of the sick-bed, or 


j Howards opinion of Swearers. tAbYm wras stand¬ 
ing one day near the door of % printing office, he 
heard some dreadful volleys of oaths and curses 
from a public house opposite, and buttoning his 
pocket up before be went into the street, he said to 
the workmen near him, “ I always do this whenever 
I hear men swear, as I think that any one who can 
take God’s name in vain, can also steal, or do any 
thing else that is bad.” 


BOITBY. 


From the Religious In telH g tn ss r . 

LINES 

Addressed to a Christian Mother, grieving for the Death q f 
her Infant Sou. 

Mourner ! lift your weeping eyes, 

See your infant angel, see— 

Ask an audience from the skies, 

Bending to commune with thee. 

Mother, mother!—hear him say— 

Listen to the voice of love; 

Lo, I come to comfort thee, 

And thy sorrow to reprove. 

Grieve not mother that 1 sleep, 

Peaceful on my Saviour’s breast; 

While you linger, mourn, and weep, 

Take my everlasting rest. 

Grieve not that my infant soul 
| Has so early wing’d its way, 

Where the tides of rapture roll, 

Lasting as eternity. 

Grieve not, for a seraph now, 

I may sweep the heavenly lyre, 

And in adoration bow 

With the angels’ lofty choir. 

Grieve not, mother, but prepare 
Soon to join my rapturous song, 

For eternity is near,— 

' 'We Tiimii not be parted long.- 

O grieve not,—again he spoke. 

Touch’d bis lyre, and sweetly sung, 

When the fairy vision broke, 

Anthems died upon his tongue. 

Still was this impression deep ; 

Though the heart by grief is riven, 

Mothers have no cause to weep 
That their children are in heaven. 

P.H. B 

“ Remember nvto thy Creator in the days of thy youth.”~ 
Ecclesiastes xii: 1. 

Young Edward one day to his grandfather said, 
Dear sir! I do wish you would say 
If you are very old, for the hairs on your head 
Are so few, and those few are all gray. 

The old man replied, yes, yes, my dear boy, 

My eighty-fifth year I have pass’d, 

Few days are now left me, but those I enjoy, 

Nor fear death which approaches me fast. 

And are you so old, yet so strong ? said the lad; 

You have health! and how early you rise 1 
You seem to be happy and so seldom look sad, 
That I cannot help feeling surprize. 

From childhood I cherish’d the strength of my ftame, 
Used my blessings with temperate joy; 

Thought much of time future , may you do the same, 
Replied the old man, my dear boy. 

To me bring the Bible, that sure word of truth, 

Let me show you on it’s sacred page; 

That all who remember their God in their youth, 
He forgets not to bless in old age. 

In my youth, through my life, my guide was that 
book, 

It show’d me the pathway to heaven, 

And there, with bright hopes & firm faith I can look, 
To a home which my Saviour has given. * 
Now, Edward, the reason to you I have told 
That I’m cheerful, and death do not dread; 

’** YoiiiFGipeilbr ■relnember, ,, and when you are old, 
He thus also will bless yput grey-head. A. 
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NARRATIVE._ 

From a late London Wesleyan Methodist Magazine . 

CONVERSION OF AN INFIDEL, 

For several years past there has been a company 
of infidels in Bolton, of a most daring and hardened 
character. They have generally held meetings 
on the Lord’* day and frequently also on the week 
day evenings, for the purposes of debate and of 
propagating their blasphemous doctrines. At the 
head of the company was a person of the name of 
John Cameron, who had read much & was acute in 
argument,rand bold and daring in the avowal of his 
principles. He went so far as to deny even the be¬ 
ing of a God. Many times has he, in the most so¬ 
lemn manner, avowed his atheism, not only in pri¬ 
vate parties but in public assemblies ; and has even 
dared God, if there was any such being, to show 
his existence by the infliction of an immediate judg¬ 
ment. 

Some months ago, it pleased God to lay the 
hand of affliction upon him; but in so gentle a 
manner that he was still able to walk into the town, 
and to mingle with his companions. A person who 
had heard of his sentiments and of his indisposition, 
about nine or ten weeks ago called upon him at 
his own house ; and in a very plain, but affectionate 
manner, freely told him of his awful state, and of 
his liability to everlasting misery, as an unbeliever 
and a sinner against God; but at the same time 
he told him of the mercy of God in Christ, and of 
his willingness to save the vilest of sinners. He 
listened with attention, but made no» reply. After 
speaking to him for ten or fifteen minutes, this 
friend said, ‘ If you have no objection, I will kneel 
down and pray with you,’ to which he assented, and 
also kneeled down, while prayer was offered up to 
God for him. On rising from his knees, he thank¬ 
ed the friend who called to see him, and the inter¬ 
view closed without any declaration on his part of 
the feelings of his mind. It appears, that deep con¬ 
viction of sin, at that time, entered his soul; and 
that God not only shook, but at once destroyed, the 
entire fabric of his infidelity. 

In a few days it became known to severdfl pious 
persons, that he had been visited by a serious friend, 
and that his mind had become deeply affected ; and 
on their visiting him, Jie very freely and candidly 
stated to them the change which had taken place in 
his views and feelings.* 

For a short time, when he reflected on his blas¬ 
phemies against God, and the whole of his former 
conduct, he was afraid to approach God in prayer; 
but, being drawn by the Holy Spirit, and seeing 
himself as on the verge of hell, he became fervent 
in supplication to God for mercy, through the atone¬ 
ment of Christ: and, as he expressed himself to me, 
with deep feeling, “ My cry is, * God be merciful to 
me a sinner,' I have no way to come to* God but 
through Jesus Christ." For two or three weeks 
he pleaded with God for mercy; and one morning 
at an early hour, when engaged in prayer, the 
Lord graciously removed his guilt; peace and joy 
entered his soul, and he could look up with confi¬ 
dence to God, as being reconciled to him in Christ. 
His evidence ofpardon was clear and strong; and it 
does not appear, that, from that hour, H was ever 
shaken, to the time of his death, 

He joined the Methodist Society; and in the 
class meetings, which he had an opportunity of at* 
tending several times, he gave a very plain and sat¬ 
isfactory account of his conversion to God, 

On the Sabbath, March 30th, 1829, our quarter¬ 
ly love feast was held in Bridge-street chapel; and 


grace of God, he rose up in the gallery, and 
though he was in much weakness of body, he said, 
“Ifthere be any person here who has especial 
cause to praise God, I am the man. I have been 
an infidel and an atheist; but God has mercifully, 
given me to' see my* guilt and danger, and has 
brought me to the knowledge of his pardoning love." 
He then in a very dist^ct and artless manner, pro¬ 
ceeded to state faoW tfrie LOrd had mercifully awak¬ 
ened him to a discovery of his perishing condition ; 
how he was brought to the knowledge of God; the 
evidence of pardon and acceptance through the 
Lord Jesus Christ which he enjoyed; his love of 
prayer, and his happiness in God. The people lis¬ 
tened with deep and solemn attention to his testimo¬ 
ny, and rejoiced to see one who had been a cham¬ 
pion of infidelity, blasphemy and atheism, through 
the power of Divine grace, brought to the experi¬ 
mental knowledge of God, and become a public 
witness for Jesus Christ. 

During the few weeks hf survived, he bore the 
same decisive testimony to the power of saving 
grace, both in his class, and in conversation with 
Christian friends. The last time I saw him, was 
on the Friday evening before his death. I was 
preaching in a room in that part of the town where 
he resided; he was present. After the sermon he sat 
a few minutes, and I expressed my surprise at see¬ 
ing him there, as the night was very stormy, and his 
health so delicate. He smiled, and replied “ I wish 
to be here and after some other remarks, added, 
“ If there be no hereafter, the happiness which I 
now enjoy in God is a heaven upon earth." On 
the evening of the Monday following, while drink¬ 
ing a little water, he suddenly sunk down in the 
arms of his wife, and expired. 

When it became generally known that Mr. Cam¬ 
eron was become a Christian, some of his former 
companions called upon him, with the resolution, 
by their usual raillery and sarcasm, to draw hjm 
back again into his former state; but the very firm 
and serious manner in which he conducted himself, 
seems to have disarmed them. On the Thursday 
before his death, when one of them, in a sarcastic 
manner, inquired into the cause and nature of the 
change which bad taken place'in him, he very calm¬ 
ly and deliberately related to him how the Lord had 
graciously given him to see his folly and wicked¬ 
ness ; how he had mercifully heard his prayer, giv¬ 
en him a knowledge of his pardoning love, and made 
him happy in the divine favor. Such was his in¬ 
variable testimony, in public and in private, firom 
the time that he was brought to the knowledge of 
Christ, till he was called to his eternal home. 

I hope that the mercy of God which was mani¬ 
fested to Mr. Cameron, will prove an encourage¬ 
ment to pious people to attempt to recover the most 
abandoned of the human race, knowing that God 
willeth not the death tfTa sinner, but that, as Jesus 
Christ died for all, every sonl of man may find mer¬ 
cy at bis hands, and be everlastingly saved. 

Bolton , April 24 , 1828 . George Marsden. 


_ RELIGION. _ 

From the N. Hampshire Observer . 
THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 

A remarkable instance of the power of divine 
grace, manifested to a very aged person, came to 
the knowledge of the writer a few years since. 

Mrs.. S. A. was an industrious .moral woman.— 
She had been married in early life, and had several 
children, into whose minds she instilled principles 
of virtue and sobriety. Her character was such as to. 
gain the confidence and esteem of those with whom 

.L. I_I * i__TU«.,«k . 


upon the preaching of the gospel, yet its powerful 
and awakening truths never seemed to have an abi¬ 
ding effect upon her heart. She however felt and 
acknowledged the importance of an immedate at¬ 
tention to the subjects 

At the death of her husband, which took place 
at*a considerably advanced age, she went to reside 
With her children. They lived in different towns, 
and she spent a part o£ the year alternately with 
each. In their society she seemed to be passing 
pleasantly and silently down the vale of life, though 
without any well founded hope that she was prepar¬ 
ed for the scenes which death would open before 
her. The decease of a relation, to whom she was 
warmly attached, awakened her mind considerably, 
and she continued in a more serious state ever af¬ 
ter. But her most powerful impressions were re¬ 
ceived some time later, when she was more than 
eighty-five years of age. 

She was at that time residing with one of her 
children in S. Her advanced age and consequent 
feebleness made it improper she should attend 
public worship: and her daughter found it necessa¬ 
ry, when she went herself, to provide some one to 
stay with her. As she was preparing one Sabbath 
morning for the house of God, she accidentally 
found among some old papers that had been thrown 
away, the fragments of a book, of a large and fair 
type, which she supposed her mothe^ would be able 
to read. I believe it was a part of “ Law's Serious 
Call." She put it into her hands, and thought no 
more of the matter till she returned. On coming 
home she was alarmed to find her mother in great 
distress, weeping and wringing her hands. All the 
information she could obtain from the person who 
staid with her, was, that Mrs. A. had been reading 
the book she bad left with hef, and had appeared 
in much of the same anguish of mind all the fore¬ 
noon. Upon making inquiry of her mother, she as¬ 
certained that her distress arose from a powerful im¬ 
pression of her danger as a sinner in the hands of 
God, and the need she felt of an interest in the atone¬ 
ment of the Lord Jesus Christ. Several passages 
she had read in the book her daughter had given 
her in the morning, had fastened these impressions 
powerfully on her mind. 

She continued in this distressed state, though at 
times somewhat less weighed down by ‘i|b influence, 
for more than two years. There were seasons 
when her anguish seemed insupportable.—She wa* 
known frequently to spend a greater part of the 
night in mourning over her dreadful situation, and 
pleading for mercy. 

When she was more than eighty-seven years of 
age, her son, passing by her chamber door one morn¬ 
ing, heard her engaged in earnest prayer. . At first 
he supposed she was pleading for morcy, as he had 
often heard her before ; but on pausing a moment 
he discovered the delightful fact, that her burdened 
soul had found relief. Upon going into her room 
soon after, he found her mind full of the consola¬ 
tions of the blessed gospel. “ Oh rejoice with me, 
my son," she eagerly exclaimed. I( I have found 
ray dear Saviour!" Her joy was now equal to what 
her distress had been before. She was ready to tell 
every one she saw what Jesus had done for her soul. 
“ What a wonder it is;" she would often say; “ that 
God would have mercy on such an old sinner” 

From this time till her death, her mind was in a 
state of peape .and joy, which she seemed to want 
words to express. Age had made its ravages 
upon her mind as well as her body. But upon the 
subject of religion she expressed herself with a 
beautiful, childlike simplicity, which affected the 
heart more than the most_powerful eloquence. 
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beautiful hymns, she asked her daughter if she did 
not think the performance good for a person ninety- 
seven years old. Upon being answered in the affir¬ 
mative, she continued, “ well, I felt every word of 
it to be here,” passing her hand upon her breast.— 
Sometimes when her Christian friends expressed 
. a wish that they could enjoy the same powerful 
consolations which she seemed so richly to feel— j 
she would very modestly reply , 114 1 am afraid you 
love something better than my dear Jesus.” 

She always spoke of death with satisfaction; in¬ 
deed she seemed to be “ waiting,” as she often ex¬ 
pressed it, “ for the coming of her sweet Saviour.” 

In her devotion she was^fervent and unwearied. 
Oflen, whole nights were evidently spent in prayer . 1 
Her daughter said she scarcely knew when her mo¬ 
ther slept, for many times she had left her praying 
when she retired to rest, and Bhe had waked at 
midnight, and found her engaged in communion 
with her Saviour. ' 

There were seasons when she seemed to have 
struggles with the tempter, but they were of short 
duration. Her faith appeared to be unshaken to 
the last. Sometimes, when through the infirmities 
of age, she was scarcely able to recognise her own 
children, if any one would speak to her upon the 
subject of religion, she would wake as from a 
dream, and converse with great animation. 

A few weeks before her death, she was removed 
to the bouse of her son in H. Her health seemed 
much as it had been for some weeks previous, ex¬ 
cept a failure of appetite. One night after retiring 
to rest, her daughter thought she heard a little noise 
in her apartment. She immediately went into the 
room where her mother lay. Recognising her step, 
she called her by name, saying, “Come to me, my 
dear.” What do you want mother? She replied— 
“ My sweet Saviour has come into my soul, and the 
tempter has gone, never to trouble or distress me 
again.” Her daughter, thinking there was an al¬ 
teration in her appearance, took a light, pid was 
about making some arrangement with her pillow, 
that she might rest more quietly. Her mother’s 
head seemed to recline from her—she looked on 
her countenance—there was a smile there, but the 
spirit had gone.—“ Her sweet Saviour had indeed 
come into her sou), and the tempter had departed, 
never to trouble or distress her again.” 

Thus at the advanced age of ninety-eight 3 ears 
died S. A. A monument of long-suffering mercy, 
and astonishing grace, manifested at the “ eleventh 
hour.” __ 


THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 


From the Church Register. 

a Dialogue on sabbath schools. 

Edward, Good morning, Alfred; where are you 
j going so early ? 

Alfred. I am going to the Sabbath School. 

’ Ed, Is it possible that such a fashionable young 
man can condescend to the humble employment of 
a Sabbath School teacher ? 

' AL It is a really htumble employment, in regard 
to the' means; but a glorious one, if we consider 
the results. 

Ed. Are you not afraid of being laughed at by 
Jour gay companions, when they hear bow you era- 

a y our Sabbath ? I did not think that you would 
ertake any thing that would expose you to ridi¬ 
cule, as you hate often declared that nothing was 
more excruciating than to be laughed at, and that 
you would prefer apy other species of torture? \ 
Al. I confess that is a great weakness in my 
character, which I have resolved to overcome.— 
Nothing I admire so much as moral courage in a 
young man who nobly dares to be, and to appear 
what he ought. We are all ambitious of acquiring 
the reputation of physical courage, but few endeav¬ 
or to possess this moral courage, this laudable in¬ 
dependence of mind, without Which there can be 
no real greatness. I think it most prudent to avoid 
the imputation of eccentricity, by shunning all un» 
necessary singularities, and conforming to the es- 
' tablished customs of the world in indifferent mat¬ 
ters ; but I am determined to assert the dignity and 


independence of a free agent, Whenever the occa¬ 
sion shall require it* 

Ed. But, my dear Alfred, do yon not find it 
an intolerable restraint , to be engaged in such a 
disagreeble , irksome employment as teaching, up¬ 
on the only day in which you can enjoy leisure 
from your medical studies? 

Al. I confess that it is a restraint, but I consid¬ 
er it a useful one; as for the employment, it is the 
most interesting hi which I have ever been enga¬ 
ged. I see some peculiar charm and attraction to 
engage my affections in each of my young pupils, 
and hope I am promoting their temporal as well as 
spiritual happiness; and when I reflect that I am 
acting for eternity, I am so transported with zeal 
and enthusiasm, that I am entirely unconscious of 
any bodily fatigue. 

Ed. I declare, Alfred, I verily believe you in¬ 
tend to abandon your medHSfil profession and turn 
preacher. 

Al. Indeed, I do not; but I intend uniting both 
professions in one. A religious physician can be 
instrumental in promoting the eternal salvation of 
his patients, as he can have access to them at all 
times, and can insinuate religious instructions, 
when it might not be thought advisable to admit a 
clergyman. When T vas very young, I heard it 
observed that the great and good Dr. Rush possess¬ 
ed this peculiarly happy talent, and that he assisted 
many in preparing to meet their God ; and I was 
fired with emulation by the example of this justly 
| celebrated philosopher, for I thought, although I can 
! never hope to equal, I may imitate his example. 

I Ed. Iam afraid, Alfred, that you will be too 
solemn for my physician, although I cannot imag¬ 
ine how you will contrive to look awful with that 
cheerful, animated face of yours. 

AL I hope I shall never feel or appear gloomy, 
as I consider nothing so anti-christian as a gloomy 
face and repulsive manners. But, to return from 
our digression—I wish I could induce you, Edward, 
to join us, as we are very much in want of teach¬ 
ers in our school, and in the other two churches 
there is no school for boys, while hundreds of them 
are let loose in the streets # ^to become nuisances to 
society. When I see such numbers of neglected 
boys running to destruction, 1 cannot avoid think¬ 
ing how few young men consider that benevolent 
exhortation of our blessed Saviour, feed my lambs. 
E venpatriotism should induce us to collect them, 
and instruct their ignorant minds; as, in this re¬ 
publican couutry, many conscientious lawyers, 
many brave officers, many enlightened statesmen, 
many sound and orthodox divines, may be sent 
forth from these Sabbath schools. Rapt in future 
times, I behold with delight ray pupils adorning 
their respective stations with all those Christian 
graces and excellencies which germinated in these 
nurseries of virtue. I have frequently heard you 
expatiate with enthusiasm upon universal philan 
tkropy; now, much as I admire universal philan¬ 
thropy of sentiment , I give a decided preference to 
concentrated philanthropy of action. You say 
you envy rich and liberal men, when you hear of! 
their munificent donations to charitable institutions, 
and wish it was in your power thus to relieve dis- j 
tress and promote happiness. Now, I will inform 
you how you may affect morethan the most opulent, 
by preventing vice and misery. I consider a Sab- 
bath school as a garden, where innumerable vices 
are crashed in the bud, and where the seeds of vir¬ 
tue and happiness are sown, which will grow up, 
flourish and bloom to all eternity; as a spiritual 
gymnasium, in which the youth are exercised and 
strengthened for the combat of life; as an armoury, 
where they may obtain a panoply to protect them 
from the fiery darts of the wicked, and from the 
arrows of adversity. 

Do you wish to prevent poverty and vice?— 
Teach the young, “ whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with all thy might:” “ command and 
exhort them, by the Lord Jesus Christ, that with 
quietness they work and eat their own bread.***—- 
Do you wish to banish gloom and discontent from 
the habitation of the poor ? Assist tbe young in 
learning, like St. Paul, in whatsoever station they 


are , therewith to be content . Do you wish to open 
the prison doors, and release the fettered captive ? 
That is impossible , ,# but you can considerably di¬ 
minish the number of the incarcerated, by teaching 
the young that great rule of Christian morality, u All 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them” which will prevent them 
from committing those crimes against their fellow 
creatures, which cut them off from the community. 
Impress their minds with a feeling of the omni¬ 
presence and omniscience of God, telling them that 
" the eyes of the Lord are in every place, beholding 
the evil and the good” Teach them early to ask 
themselves, when assailed by any powerful tempta¬ 
tion, “ shall I do this great wickedness and sin 
against God?” Strengthen their integrity, by 
teaching them to apply this interrogatory to them¬ 
selves, when principle and interest clash, u what 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?” Impress upon their minds the 
idea of their own responsibility; display before their 
lively imaginations the terrors of the judgment day, 
when “ each must give an account of himself to God” 
Teach them their, obligation to obey the powers 
that be, “ because they are ordained of God.” If 
the divine laws are imprinted upon their hearts,they 
will seldom be punished for the violation of human 
laws. The ten commdments will prevent more 
crimes and capital punishments than any code of 
human laws whatever. Thus, you perceive, you 
can prepare conscientious, industrious, peacable 
and happy members of society, at the same time 
you are preparing denizens for the city not made 
with hands eternal in the heavens. 

Ed. I will consider these things at my leisure, 
before I give you a decided affirmative ; but I shall 
certainly remember your eloquent appeal at the en¬ 
suing collection, when I ardently hope you will o(>- 
tain a sufficient sum to erect a school room, which 
you say is absolutely indispensable, and to purchase 
the requisite books, etc. etc. Those who refuse to 
give their time and attention to the schools, are in 
duty bound to contribute liberally to defray the un¬ 
avoidable e&pensee wbiefa are incurred. 

At. The most avaricious and querulous mortal, 
however ingenious he may be, can urge no rea¬ 
son able objection against this most laudable and effi¬ 
cient charity, the effects of which shall endure when 
heaven and earth shall pass away. X. 


THE XT HR 8 BBT. 

THE WICKED SERVANT, WHO BECAME GOOD. 

Philemon lived at the town of Colosse. He was 
a very rich man,—and what was more remarkable, 
he was very good. 

He had a servant in his family, who was very 
bad,—his name was Onesimus. 

His master was very kind to him, though he was 
not what he ought to have been ; and he gave him 
much good Advice. We should be kind even to 
bad people,-*»our kindness may make them better. 
God is kind to the thankful, and unthankful; he 
makes his sun to rise on the evil and on the good. 

But Onesimpsdid not profit by the good counsels 
which he often received. Indeed, he became worse 
and worse. At last, he robbed his master, and ran 
away from his service. 

He went to Rome, as it tvas a very large city.— 
There, among the vast crowds of people, he thought 
that he should be easily hid, and no one would 
know what a wicked wretch he had been. 

But a.little before he got to this place, Paul, a 
good minister of Jesus Christ, had been brought 
there as a prisoner, though he had done no one any 
harm; so far from it, that he had been laboring to 
do all the good in his power. He was the intimate 
friend of Philemon. 

Paul was not put into a close prison. He was 
suffered to live in his own hired house. Here be 
preached the Gospel of Christ to all who chose to 
come and hear it. 

And many people Came to hear him. Onesimus 
dropped in one day among them. I am not sure 
how it was,^#hethw^ it was from curiosity—as, 
most likely, he had heard his master'mention the 
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name of Paul,—or whether he was going by, and 
saw the people entering thediouse—and so went in, 
—or how it was, I do not know,—but, as I said, he 
was among them. 

Paul did not know him,—and certainly «did not, 
ior a moment, think that he was there. However, 
as he was preaching, very likely he said many things 
about honesty, and what a wicked and shameful 
thing it was to take any thing that was not our own. 

Onesimus was very much struck with the ser¬ 
mon. His sin found him out. Conscience awak¬ 
ened him and reproached him severely, for robbing, 
—especially so good a master; and told him, that 
God would be sure to bring him into judgment. He 
tried, but he could not make this voice within him 
be silent. So he was very miserable. Wicked 
people are sure to be so, sooner or later. 

He did not know what to do with htoself. At 
last he thought that he would go to Pain' and tell 
him how badly he had acted. And so he did. 

And what did be say to him ? I cannot tell you 
exactly; po doubt he told him his name was Onesi- 
mus,—that he had lately heard him 'preach, and 
that he bad been miserable ever since. Perhaps, 
with many tears, he told him why. He informed 
him, of course, that he had been the servant of the 
good Philemon, and that he had basely robbed him, 
and ran away,—and that now he was afraid of the 
judgments of God for his sin, and was almost ready 
to despair. , 

And did Paul send him to prison ? O no. Did 
he very bitterly reproach him ? No. He pitied 
him, and'he was very glad to see him convinced of 
the evil of his ways. 

And he sent him back again to his master, with j 
t very kind letter, telling him all that had happened, 
—and entreating him to forgive him, and to take 
Kim again iuto his service. You can read this let¬ 
ter in the Bible. It is a short one, and is in the Epis-1 
tie to Philemon. 

And was Onasimus willing to go ? And did Phil¬ 
emon receive him? Yes; he was glad to do so, 
as he heard froni Paul, that be was become a new 
creature. 

A new creature! Yes; he vme no longer the 
same roan. True religion, which he had learnt at 
Rome, from the lips of Paul, and from the teaching 
of the Holy Spirit, had led him to pray, who had 
never prayed before,—to love and serve God, though 
before he had lived without him in the world. 


BBNBVOLBNOB. _ 

From the Youth's Friend. 

WHAT IS CHARITY 1 

How will you spend your cent, Charles? said 
Mrs. Merton to her son, who had been twirling a 
cent with his fingers. Charles laid the cent upon 
the palm of his hand, and looking at it, replied, I 
have not made up my mind, mother, which of three 
things I will buy, molasses candy, mintrstick, or a 
cake; Ido wish a cent would buy all. 

Mrs. Merton . Then if you get the oandy, when 
you have eaten it, you will regret that you did not 
W ths raUrt-stick ; and if you buy a cake, you will 
wish that you ;1iad chosen the candy: thus *your j 
centfVilL-©au#e you uneasiness instead of satisfac¬ 
tion ; but I can tell you of a way to use it, which if 
you 4o willingly, will certainly give you enjoyment. 1 
The little boy whom you met in the entry, looks 
pale because be has not had much to eat for some 
time, his mother has been too sick to work, and 
was unwilling that he should beg; a cake, would be 
% great treat to him, and the kind of pleasure which 
you may have in giving one to this poor pale boy, 
will remain in your heart, when the pleasure of the 
taste of the cake, if you eat it, will be over and for¬ 
gotten. 

Chartes . But mother, you can give him a loaf of 
bread,and that would be much more charity than a 
ftke; and I have only one cent. 

Mrs. Merton. In the widow’s gift of " two 
mites,” which were only as much as one farthing, 
<ftr Saviour said there was more charity, than in 
tbe large sums which the rich gave. 

Cftgrfo. I do not understand that, mother. 
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Mrs . Merton. Do without a cake yourself, that 
you may buy one for the poor boy, and there will be 
more charity in your small gift, than in mine of a 
loaf of bread ; because I have money to buy more 
for myself. 

Charles. Mother, I will spend my cent in chari¬ 
ty, then you can telLMrs. Warden about it, (you 
know she tofd about her George,) but I do not think 
that he would give away his cent, if he had but one, 
aud yet, he called me stingy, because I would not 
give him some candy, when I had very little for 
myself. 

Mrs. Merton. When you were reading to me, 
the beautiful description of charity, in the 13th 
chapter of the first letter to the Corinthians, you 
asked, what was the meaning of “ though I bestow 
all my goods to feed tbe poor, and have not charity, 
it profiteth me nothing.’ 1 

Charles. I do not know how a person could give 
all his goods to feed the peor, and yet not have char¬ 
ity! ' 

Mrs. Merton. Your own conduct now will ex- 
plaiiTil to you. You will give all your money to 
feed the poor boy, and yet you foave not in your 
heart pity forAjiy agjl a kind wish to give him enr 
joy men t; but you have a desire for praise, which 
you think you will gain, if you/ give more than 
George Warden wpuld; and yod wish to have it 
known that you give. “ Charity taunteth not itself, 
is not puffed up; so that you see there is no chari¬ 
ty in this gift of yours, and it will therefore “ profit 
you nothing.” 

Charles Is there so much harm in wishing t<? 
have it known that we give to the poor ? 

• Mrs. Merton. There is always much harm in 
doing what Jesus Christ forbids, and he said, 
“ Take heed that ye do not your alms before men to 
be seen of them.” He knew that a desire to be 
praised, if encouraged, would take the place io our 
hearts, of sweet pity, which our heavenly Father 
will reward with his blessing; pray to hi in dear 
Charles, to fill your heart with love to himself, then 
your cent will he given from a desire to please “Him 
who seeth in secret,” and not from a wish for praise. 

May our readers. do *s Mrs. Merton advised 
Charles to do, and have that love of God in their 
hearts, which will make them always willing to give 
their cents with Charity:. 


BIOUKAPH7. 

From the Juvenile Miscellany. 

SIR BENJAMIN WEST. 

Sir Benjamin West, the celebrated painter, was the 
son of a quaker,who lived in Chester county, Penn¬ 
sylvania. When he was only seven years old, he, 
in a singular manner, evinced his extraordinary tal¬ 
ent for painting. A married, sister came with her 
babe, to spend a few days at her father’s. One day, 
Mrs. West asked her to go out and look at some 
flowers in the garden; at the same tinge, telling lit¬ 
tle Benjamin to take the fan and keep the Hies from 
the cradle, in which the babe was sleeping. The 
infant was dreaming some happy dream, and smil¬ 
ed very sweetly. Benjamin thought he had never 
seen any thing half so pretty. He seized a pen and 
paper, and with some red and black ink, which 
stood upon the table, he attempted to sketch a por¬ 
trait of his little niece. * When his mother and sis¬ 
ter came in from the garden, he hastily thrust it in¬ 
to Us pocket, lest they should be angry with him, 
for wasting the paper; hut Mrs. West noticing that 
he was confused about something, insisted upou see¬ 
ing what he had done. 

On looking at it, she exclaimed, “ I declare he 
has made a likeness of little Sallyand kissed 
bim with much affection. This kiss,'united with 
his father’s praises, encouraged the young artist to 
goon in his favorite pursuit; and he amused him¬ 
self with taking sketches of almost all the birds and 
flowers he saw. Pen and ink were the only mate¬ 
rials he had, until a party of Indians made a visit 
to the town, in which his father resided, and saw 
some of the drawings. They were very much 
pleased with these sketches, and offered to teach 


)rim how to prepare the red and yellow colors, with 
which they painted their ornaments. To these his 
mother added some indigo; and he was thus provi¬ 
ded with three primary colors. His kind fjriends, 
the Indians, taught him to be very expert with his 
bow and arrow ; and when young West saw a bird, 
whose plumage he thought would look well painted, 
he would be sure to bring it down with a shot.— 
Some neighbors, who were very much pleased, with 
his paintings, regretted that he had no hair-pencils; 
and described to him how they were made. ' This 
new want made our young artist uneasy ; but after 
thinking a little while upon the subject, a lucky 
thought came into his brain. He seized his moth¬ 
er’s favorite black cat, and very kindly and cau¬ 
tiously cut the tapering fur from her tail. This he 
fastened into a quill, and thus provided himself with 
his first paint-brush. 

About a year afterward, a cousin in Philadelphia, 
sent him a box of colors, with brushes, and six en¬ 
gravings. This was a treasure indeed ; and pussy 
was never afterward robbed of her fur. He had 
never seen any engraving before, and the sight of 
them made him half crazy with joy. Every mo¬ 
ment of daylight he could find, he stole to the garret 
to copy these pictures; and he is said to have suc¬ 
ceeded most wonderfully. The gentleman who had 
supplied him with paints was so much pleased with 
the excellent use he had made of them, that he ur- 

f ed his father to allow him to visit Philadelphia.— 
Ir. West, pleased with the industry and ingenuity 
of his son, consented. Here our little hero saw 
much that was new and delightful. The beauti¬ 
ful streets, and the vessels anchored in the smooth, 
majestic river, made his head giddy with joy. Here 
too, he became acquainted with a painter, who en¬ 
couraged him in his career, and charged his cousin 
to assist him—assuring him that he was certainly 
no common boy. He painted a picturesque land¬ 
scape, for the cousin who had been so kind to him. 
This was more admired than anything he had done 
before. His extreme youth, and his wonderful tal¬ 
ents, procured him many friends. Books were lent 
him to read and pictures to copy, in every direction. 
His improvement was rapid ; and on his return 
home, his parents could not but remark the altered 
style of hi* conversation and manners. 

I have not room to detail the various steps in his , 
progress toward that high degree of perfection to 
which he afterward attained. 

A few years after his first visit to Philadelphia, he 
established himself in that city, as a portrait pain¬ 
ter. His success was great even beyond the san¬ 
guine expectation of his friends. As his fame in¬ 
creased, his desire to visit Europe, grew more and 
mpre intense. His own industry, united with the 
liberality of some Philadelphia gentlemen, soon 
supplied him with the means. He visited Italy, 
that country so justly celebrated for all that is love¬ 
ly and majestic in the fine arts. The first portrait 
which he painted here, was exhibited to a crowded 
company who all supposed that it came from the 
hand of a distinguished Italian artist; and Mr.West 
had the pleasure of hearing his picture most lavish¬ 
ly praised, even under those circumstances—but 
when it was discovered to be the production of 
the young American, the enthusiastic Italians could 
hardly contain their admiration. 

The career of Mr. West* was long, honorable, 
and happy. He spent the greater part of his life in 
England; and was for many years, President of Hie 
Royal Academy, in London. He retained his love 
for America to the day of his death; and he always 
evinced the deepest interest in those of his young 
countrymen, who went to England to obtain instruc¬ 
tion from him. To the City of Philadelphia 
peculiarly attached; and several magnificef^Pe- 
tures which he gave to their public Minify- , 
tions, are proofs how gratefully ne remembered 
their liberality to hint in early life. Thus we see 
that by industry, ingenuity and perseverance, a lit¬ 
tle quaker boy, painting birds with brushes, made 
from a black cat-V tail, became an artist of first rate 
eminence—admired and respected by the nobility 
of London, Paris, and Rome—and most proudly 
and gratefully remeinbered hy his native country. • 
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BDZTOBAZL. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We gladly welcome the productions ofour friends, 
which they have lately sent us for the entertainment 
and benefit of our youthful readers, and solicit the 
continuance of their favors. For a long time we re¬ 
ceived scarcely any help of this kind,& knowing how 
difficult it is to write for children, we did not call 
upon our friends to do it. Some have kindly tak¬ 
en that task upon them; and if they or others are 
disposed to repeat the effort, it will be quite accept¬ 
able to us. We can fill our columns with interest¬ 
ing extracts from various publications; a large 
number of which, adapted to the purposes of early 
education, are now produced every year, and almost 
every month. But we suppose that our readers 
like to see some articles which are written express- 
1 yfor the Youth 1 s Companion ; and when they read 
those words over a piece, read it with eagerness be¬ 
cause it seems to be designed purposely for them. 
We should likato gratify them often in this way, es¬ 
pecially when we can do them more good by that 
means; and we hope that they who have ability and 
leisure for writing such things, witj often remember 
us, and employ their pens and exercise their minds 
for the benefit of the rising generation. 

As an inducement for able writers to help us, we 
would state, that every number of this paper is prob¬ 
ably read by four or five thousand children and 
youth. * That is the case, if each paper is read by 
only about three persons; but as many go into com¬ 
panies and Sabbath schools, the estimate must be 
considered as low. Now who can be better em¬ 
ployed, than in writing important instruction for five 
thousand immortal minds, to make on them a saluta¬ 
ry impression at a time when it will be deep and abi¬ 
ding? W hat greater privilege or honor can be desired, 
than to be employed in directing such a multitude 
of youth in the way of wisdom and holiness and 
peace, in forming them for honor and usefulness in 
this life, and for glory and immortality ? 

We wish, however, to be distinctly understood.— 
Hasty, crude, or moderate productions will not suit 
our purpose. There is no kind of writing so diffi¬ 
cult as this. There is no kind that more imperious¬ 
ly demands real thought , clear conceptions, and 
Jtrell selected language. There is none that needs 
to be so well guarded against all tendency to bad 
impressions, and so constantly and entirely bent on 
a good and useful purpose. The language and 
manner must sometimes be adapted to a child’s ca¬ 
pacity, yet they must never be childish; they may 
often be amusing and sometimes sportive, but they 
must not degenerate into §.e frivolous and puerile. 
The articles should be short, in a simple stile, 
pleasing in their manner, and obviously bearing on 
some important object. Let our friends furnish us 
with compositions of this character, and we will con¬ 
vey them to a large number of attentive readers 
whom they have never seen, but who may hereafter 
rise up and call them blessed. Let them write for 
eternity, and eternity will disclose the happy and 
glorious results. 

“ A Letter from a Teacher to hie Pupils , on hearing of 
the Death of o$e of the Scholars” is received, and will 
appear in the next Companion.—Also, “ Patrick DJ * 


KZSOBLL ANY. 


Josiah Freeman Nash , of Stowe’s Square, Lewis 
county, N. Y. aged 15 years, son of Rev. Daniel 
Nash, was instantly killed by the falling of a tree on 
the 6th u)t. Medical aid was immediately obtain¬ 
ed ; but in vain. His spirit had fled. In the fami¬ 
ly all is grief; for he was their favourite. But they 
are sustained by the rich consolation, that the de¬ 
ceased had for several years been a sincere follower 
of the Redeemer.—Oh what a* comfort was that for 
the bereaved parents; and what a happiness for 
the lad, that be was prepared to die, and was not 
summoned away in his sins. Wonjd all our be¬ 
loved readers die in peace, if they should be snatch¬ 
ed way in an hour that they think not? 


THE CHILDREN’S PRAYER MEETING. 

The Secretary of cue of the Schools attached to St. Paul’* 

Church, says the American Sunday School Magazine for Ju¬ 
ly published at Philadelphia, has communicated the following 

anecdote, taken from the Superintendent’s visiting book. 

On visiting the sick mother (a widow) of one of 
our children, the following circumstance was rela¬ 
ted by her. “ On the Saturday evening previous, 
my son, a boy of about 8 or 9 years old, after leav¬ 
ing the room for a few minutes, returned with a lit¬ 
tle friend, who also attended a Sabbath School in 
our city, and said to bis mother, * Mother, as you 
cannot go out to church to-night, I have brought 
William over, that we may have a little prayer 
meeting, if you would like it.’ I gave my cousent, 
and he proceeded in a very solemn manner to read 
a chapter, then sung a hymn; we then all kneeled 
down to pray, (from the prayer book,) after which 
the younger brother, quite a small child, begged 
that he might be permitted to pray. After singing 
another hymn, his request Was granted, and he re¬ 
peated the Lord’s prayer. The elder boy then ob¬ 
served that it was time to stop, requesting the other 
children to join him in singing the hymn, ‘ Young 
children once to Jesus came.’ On the following 
Wednesday morning, my son observed to me, that 
as i was still unable to go out, and could not attend 
the lecture on that evening, if I would permit them, 
they would have another prayer meeting that even¬ 
ing, which was agreed to.” 

| - 90 ^- 

WI9E ANSWERS. 

| A Persian emperor, when hunting, perceived a 
I very old man planting a walnut tree, and advanc¬ 
ing towards him, asked -him his age. The peasaiTt 
replied, “lam four years old. 11 On being rebuk¬ 
ed for returning such an answer, he said, “ You cen¬ 
sure me without a cause. I did not speak without 
reflection, for the wise do not reckon that time 
which has been lost in folly and the cares of the 
world. I therefore consider that to be ray real age, 
which has been passed in serving the Deity, and 
discharging my duty to society.” The emperor, 
struck with the singularity of the remark, observ¬ 
ed, “ Thou canst not hops to see the trees thou art 
planting come to perfection.” “ True,” answered 
the sage, “ but since others plant that we might eat, 
it is right that we should plant for the benefit of 
others.” “ Excellent l” exclaimed the emperor and 
presented the old man with a them sand pieces of 
gold. On receiving them, the peasant made a low 
obeisance, and added, “ O King, other men’s trees 
! come to perfection in the space of forty years, but 
mine have produced fruit as soon as planted.”— 
“ Bravo!” exclaimed the monarch, and presented 
a second purse of gold ; when the old man said, 
“ The trees of others bear fruit only once a year; 
but mine have yielded two crops in one-day.”— 
“ Delightful 1” replied the emperor, and a third ; 
purse was presented him.—-After which putting 
spurs to his horse, the monarch retreated, saying, 
“ Reverend father, I dare not stay longer, lest thy, 
wit should exhaust my treasury.” 

—-qiO©— 

Dr. Paysoris message to young mm preparing 
for the Ministry.—“ What if God should place in 
your hand a diamond, and tell you to inscribe on it 
a sentence which should be read at the last day, & 
shown there as an index of your own thoughts and 
feelings? What care, what caution would you ex¬ 
ercise in the selection ! Now this is what God has 
done. He has placed before you immortal minds, 
more imperishable than the diamond, on which you 
are about to inscribe every day and every hour by 
your instructions, by your spirit, or by yotir exam¬ 
ple, something which will remain and be exhibited 
for or against you, at the judgment day.” 

“ They that feared the Lord , spake often one to 
another. 11 —A little boy in the Sabbath School, was 
asked by a spectator if he loved his parents and 
teachers, brothers and sisters, dec. to which he re¬ 
plied very readily that he did. But when he was 
asked if he loved God, he hung down his head and 
made no reply. Another little fellow in the same 
class looked up very earnestly and said, “ I guess 


he don’t love God much—*/* he did, he would say 
something about it. 11 


POBT17. 


From the Philadelphia Album. 
THE MOTHER’S DEATH, 

“ She sleeps! how long she sleeps! the sun hath sunk beneath 
the west, 

And risen twice, yet still she keeps that deep and placid rest; 
Why do they pass before me thus, her slumbering form to viewt 
Come hither, brother, thou and I will gaze upon her too. 

But stay, we will not look there yet, but let us wait until 
The midnight stars are beaming bright, and all around is still; 
Save when the moaning wind sweeps by, in whispers low sad 
deep. 

And then together we will go and view her in her sleep.*' 

“ Sister, troad softly,” “ hark ! that sound”—“’twas bat the 
midnight hour. 

Tolling so harsh and heavily from yonder distant tower. 

Come, sister, tremble not, ’us true the time is lone and drear. 
And dimly burns the taper dark that sets beside the bier ; 

But thou didst breathe a prayer to me—a whispered prayer, but 
now. 

To come at midnight hour and gaze upon thy mother’s brow ; 
This is the hour, and we have passed along the silent hall. 

And thus as by the dead we stand I take away the pall. 

And here—the coffin's lid I move—and here 1 raise the veil. 
Turn, gentle sister, turn and look upon her features pale; 

Stoop down and kiss her pallid cheek, though cold and damp it 
be. 

It is the same that in thy mirth so oft was presl by thee ; 

And clasp in thine the lifeless hand that lies upon her breast. 
Where pillow’d in thine infant years thou oft hast sunk to rest.” 
“ My eyes grow dim, sweet brother, haste and come with me 
away. 

Is this the form that once 1 loved—this ghastly thing of clay ; 
They told me that she only slept, and that she still was fair. 

As when upon her brow 1 used to part her raven hair. 

Is this my mother,—no, oh, no, not this on which I’ve gazed. 

Her eyes were bright, like angels’ eyes, but these are fixed and 
glazed; 

Her lips were smiling like the sky that never knew a cloud. 

But these are silent,closed and pale—pale as the winding shroud. 
My eyes grow dim, sweet brother haste, and come with me 
away— 

No, this is not the form I loved—this ghastly thing of clay.” 
West Point. Harp or the Iml m. 

From the Atlantic Souvenir , for 1828. 
DEATH ON THE PALE HORSE. 

I saw a Pale Horse, smeared with gore. 

Course o’er the bleeding plain ; 

Death’s grisly form aloft he bore. 

Hell followed in his train, 

With famine, sickness, fire and sword. 

And every ill to slay; 

Wher’er they pass’d, the life blood pour’d. 

And nations blanched away 
But tho’ to these the Almighty gave 
O’er man’s frail life control, 

Their power is ended at the grave. 

They cannot harm the soul; 

And those for whom on Calvary’s height, 

Christ yielded up his breath, 

Unawed may front the ghastly sight, 

^ And triumph over death. 

Yes*when the heavens shall pass away, 

The silts to earth shall fall; 

When all yon countless orbs decay, 

Ahd darkness lures them all, 

The pure in heart, on angels’ wings, 

Shall reach that world of bliss, 

Where grief no more the bosom wrings', 

That aches, so oft in this. 

- * *ONNET. 

* « There vm a custom, which seems te^cotne from ondtfiled 
Christianity, to bury the remains of saints especially martyrs, 
under those stones upon which the Eucharist was celsbrated.” 

Thorkdixe. 

When I recall the hours of sacred peace 
Enjdyed beside the altar of my Lord, 

I think, whenever this short life may cease, 

How dear a sepulchre would that afford 1 
Then, where when livingl desir’d to be, 

Sleeping in Jesus, would I wish to lie, 

Where pious feet would often wander by, 

And holy spirits often bend the knee, 

My body wrapp’d in earth, my soul above; 

This, near the emblem of my Saviour’s erow 
That, purified from all terrestrial dross, 

Viewing the monarch of the world of love! 

So would the mortal and immortal be, 

In earth, or heaven, my Saviour, near to thee! 

' James Edmmtoic. 
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A TALK FOR SYMPATHY, 

I was sitting alone, one lovely evening.about the 
middle of August, upon a rustic seat at my door-— 
which was over-shadoweil by the. green ivy and the 
creeping clymatis; I was in a fit frame for musing. 
The sun, as it was gently descending in the west 1 
had spread a crimson - aspect over the whole hem¬ 
isphere, and the scene before me was so beautifully 
enriched witn the glowing tints of atuum^i, that I 
could not refrain a silent ejaCulatiofi to heaven, in 
token of my love to that Being, by whose bouutiful 
hand the whole creation was thus teeming with its 
riches. The strongest feelings of devotion seemed to 
take possession of my heart as I thus meditated, and 
no doubt would have led me to sweet and holy exer¬ 
cises, but that I was interrupted by an interesting 
child about ten years of age, who with tears in his 
eyes seemed to solicit my charity. 

I am not at all times inclined to yield implicity 
to my feelings in these appeals. Charity needs its 
restrictions, and the failing on the side of virtue 
may be sometimes criminal; besides, mendicancy 
has of fate years become so much a trade, and im¬ 
position is so constantly practised upon the charit¬ 
able and humane, that I have thought, in many in¬ 
stances, indiscriminately yielding to applications of 
charity might rather be considered as giving sup¬ 
port to idleness than imparting real benefit to society. 

There was, however, something peculiarly at¬ 
tracting in the modest deportment, arid artless ad¬ 
dress, of this poor child, which in a moment dis¬ 
armed every harsh feeling, and compelled me to 
regard him with tenderness:—“ Well, my dear, 
(said I, looking mildly upon him, and smiling as I 
spoke,) what is the matter—and what do you want?” 
A convulsive sob choked him for a moment; he 
eoald only say : 44 My father l” I reached oui my 
hand to the little creature, and, with all the affec¬ 
tion I could throw into my countenance and 
speech, encouraged him to proceed,—“ My father! 
1 am afraid my father will die —tears flowed co¬ 
piously as he uttered this: “O sir,pray sir,go and 
see him.” I seemed to rise involuntarily as the 
child spoke; and not until I had half proceeded 
through the village, did I perceive that the hand of 
my little companion had firmly grasped ngy forefin¬ 
ger,—and in this way was leading me to his fath¬ 
er. We stopped at a miserable hut in the outskirts 
of the village, which I knew to be the common resoFt 
of beggars, and the abode of idleness & profanenes 
Round a table, upon which was spread an ample 
quantity of provisions, sat a motley group of adven¬ 
turers:—the blind, the lame, and the profligate, 
who had returned from their daily peregrinations, 
were thus assembled, and the countenances which 
through the day bad done homage to gravity^and worn 
an aspect of wretchedness, hstd now assumed their 
natural character, and were playful and jocular as the 
most unconcerned beings could wish to be.—I fol¬ 
lowed my little guide into a dark parlour, where lay 
atretebed upon a miserable truckle bed,a man who ap¬ 
peared about forty yearsof age. There was some¬ 
thing in his countenance, peculiarly pleasing, 
thoogh death was evidently easting over it his fear¬ 
ful influence. Seeing me enter, he made an'effort 
to raise himself in bed, but was too weak to sustain, 
it, and fell down overpowered by the attempt. I 
desired him to lie still, and was about to sit down 
by his bedside, when an interesting young girl, of 
about fourteen, sprang up in an instant from her 
&tber’s side, and reached me a chair. I drew it 
Afeae by the bedside, and taking the sick man by 
<he band begged him to (date bis ailment, and say 


in what manner I could assist him ? Whether his 
peculiar circumstances excited it, or whether my 
manner affected hhn, I know not,—but he gazed 
upon me for some seconds without •speaking,- his 
eyes suffused with tears, and his whole countenance 
exhibiting the most mournful aspect 

“ For my own part, (said he,) I have nothing to 
ask,—I feel that nature is decayed within me, and 
but a few hours have only to pass away, when all the 
affairs of time will have fad'd from my apprehen¬ 
sion. Yet I have one feeJiiJ, which seems to per¬ 
vade every other, one terrible weight ofen^o'dt, 
which bows me to the dust. I am leaving my 
dear children to the merey of a rude world, where I 
know, from long experience; they will receive noth¬ 
ing but scorn and contempt.” 

“ It is, I confess, (said 1,) sufficient to oppress 
the feelings of any ipan, to know that he is leaving 
an infant offspring to poverty ; but surely if we trust 
in God we shall not be disappointed.? 1 

“ Ah ! (said he,) I feel the justice of that re¬ 
mark, and I bless God that I am not Without some 
sense of its importance. To have a full, free, and 
unequivocal reliance on God’s will anti intentions, 

• is the Christian’s privilege: but it is si hard lesson, 
learnt through much tribulation, and requires no or¬ 
dinary growth of spiritual wisdom t# attain to it. 
There are, however, times when my heartis cheer¬ 
ed and my confidence unbounded ^-wkien I seem 
to say, in the very sincerity of my soal, “ Whatever 
be the will of Heaven, I will bow to; however my 
own fate, or the fete of my children may be cast, 
I know that it is designed in mercy, and in the 
words of Eli I exclaim, * It is the Lord, let him do 
what seemetb him good;’ yet sometimes a dark 
cloud hovers over my spirit—a dull, fearful, atheis¬ 
tic thought which shades at once every bright aud 
pleasing anticipation, and fills me with unutterable 
anguish. When my mind is thus exercised, the 
intensity of iny feeling, no* wily ehots out God'* 
ruling providence, but questions the very fact of all 
that brightens life, or spreads & sunshine over the 
gloominess of death. I question my soul's fitness 
for heaven,—I even doubt the reality of a Saviour; 
nay, I question my soul’s immortality; and in the 
bitterness of my feelings 1 cry out, Oh 1 that I 
eould lie down in the dust, and my name be blot¬ 
ted out of all remembrance, that I could be as though 
I had never been—that I could claim the worm as 
my fellow.” 

44 Indeed, my friend, (said I,) these are afflicting 
exercises, but they are felt by others as well as you. 
T.hey are the fiery ordeals through which a 
Christian must pass ere he obtain that‘crown of 
glory which fadeth not away.’ What unspeakable 
comfort is afforded to the oppressed and sorrowful, 
to know that ‘ whom God loveth he chasteneth,’ 
and to feel, when we aresuffering from bodily infir¬ 
mity and mental anguish, that we are but undergo¬ 
ing the process of refining, to become as gold from 
the furnace. Our prayers should be unceasing, 
that the calamities of life may be sanctified for our 
good.” 

“ The readiness with which I subscribe to your 
judicious remarks, (said he,) I will shew you by re¬ 
lating a portion of my melancholy history^-w herein 
I have daily reason to thank God for the mercies 
vouchsafed to me; so deserving the heaviest visi¬ 
tations.—You see before you, sir; the youngest son 
of an eminent solicitor, in ——. I was educa¬ 
ted with more than common tenderness by an af¬ 
fectionate parent, who,though anxious I should pros¬ 
ecute with vigilance the routine of study which was 
laid out for me, displayed more zeal in forming my 
character for moral usefiilness, than splendid at¬ 
tainments ; it was a common remark of his, ‘ I bad 


rather my son was eminent for his virtue than his 
talents, and would far rather attach to him the epi¬ 
thet of good than g2fw Alas ! my life has been 
any thing but in uni^f'‘.vith bis wish. It was not 
the will of Providence ne should witness the effect 
of his teaching. A malignant fever raged through 
the city; many families of the fust respectability 
were bereaved by its influence, and ours amongst the 
number; my poor father was seized, and such was 
its rapid progress, that in a very few days he was 
brought to the grave, in the very zenith of his ca¬ 
reer. I had n.y .but x few months before, 

of that lingering and affecting ciu*Adcr, consuinp 
tion, so that I was now by this afflictive stroke be¬ 
come an orphan, without a friend upon whom I 
could rely With confidence, who wobld be willing 
to extend a parental hand towards me, or be ready 
to guide my erring footsteps from the common 
snares of the world. It is true, my elder brother 
was old enough to undertake the management of 
the business, but he was of a character not strictly 
in unison with mine. Naturally fond of money, 
his mind was too much absorbed in tHe acquire¬ 
ment of it, to consider the heavy duty which bad de¬ 
volved upon him. 

“ My father dying without a will, left me and my 
sister very slenderly provided for, the bulk of his 
property having been but a short lime previous to 
liis death employed in the purchase of an estate, 
which of course became the entire property of my 
brother. A few months after my father’s decease I 
was placed in the office of our London agent, and 
my sister under the care of a lady in the country. 
She lived, however, but two years after her remov¬ 
al from my brother’s house, being seized by the 
small-pox, of which she died a few days after the 
attack. But why should I tire you by being thus 
particular ? Suffice it to say, in London I soon for¬ 
got the precepts and admonitions of my excellent pa- 
’rent. Naturally volatile, I connected myself with 
the dashing fellows of my own age and pursuit; and 
perhaps, there is no class of men of more dissolu te & 
loose morals than the aggregate number of lawyers’ 
clerks about town. There was no species of vice 
with which I was not more or less acquainted ; nor 
any act of popular criminality in which I have not 
been either directly or indirectly engaged.—Ohl sir, 
a depraved heart,filled with its own devices, has am¬ 
ple room in that great metropolis, for the fulfilment 
of every unholy thought; and surely if a parent de¬ 
sires the ruin of his child, or is anxious that the 
beat foundation of moral excellence should be rooted 
up, he will not fail to have his wishes realized, if 
he expose his offspring, without guidance or pro¬ 
tection, to the allurements of that sink of iniquity. 

“ I pass over the juvenile part of my life, which 
was spent in scenes I would not pollute your eats 
by naming, to bring you to a period of deeper im¬ 
port in my history. You will judge that dissipa¬ 
tion can never be indulged in-without a proportion¬ 
ate increase of expenditure, and as my whole de¬ 
pendence was on occasional remittances from my 
brother, he soon withheld his supplies, when he 
found my money was employed in the worst of pur¬ 
poses, and to an extent too serious to pass unre¬ 
strained. About this time I had enrolled amongst 
my acquaintance, a young man of very fascinating 
manners,and who was represented as a person of con¬ 
siderable fortune. His lavish manner of expendi¬ 
ture gave me no reason to doubt this statement; 
but I was scion wofully deceived, and found my new 
acquaintance to be a person of the most dangerous 
description. Be lined in his present style by pass¬ 
ing forged notes. In my circumstances, yon will per¬ 
ceive mock permission unnecessary. I (UHntotbe 
snare, end became * partner in bis iniquity. For 
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five years we carried on a most extensive concern 
in this nefarious traffic, and many thousands of 
pounds of this false money have been through our 
instrumentality circulated in the country. 

“Passing for a gentleman of fortune, I married 
the daughter of a very respectable city tradesman, 
one who deserved a better fate than an union with 
such a wretch as I was.—Young, amiable, and ac¬ 
complished,-^there was in her ‘all that the eye looks 
for, or the heart wishes for iu woman.’ Fond and 
affectionate, I needed but to look, and my wants 
were fulfilled. She seemed to hang upon me, and 
live only in my smiles. Tte-* slightest change of 
countenance, and the conviction of my own 6in fre¬ 
quently produced such a change,would excite in her 
bosom the greatest disturbance. The least shadow 
of illness produced in her the most painful appre¬ 
hensions. Nor was I defective in similar feelings, 
—she had my whole heart, aud, save the wretched 
fact that I was a villain, supporting her by the prod¬ 
uce of the most insidious species of robbery, I have 
not to reproach myself with bavipg caused a single 
tear, or of exci^ng by any aet of unkindness the 
least shadow of disquiet. But, ohl at last, and the 
reflection haunts me at this moment—I broke her 
heart! 


_ RBUQION. _,_ 

From the N. Hampthire Observer. 

THE FUNERAfc. 

It was the funeral of one who had been the joy 
and pride of his parents, and the object of a sister’s 
love. The social circle had often been enlivened 
by his gayety and his smiles; the hall of mirth had 
resounded with his merry step, and amid all the 
merriment of the youthful crowd, you would have 
distinguished his voice and dwelt upon the sweet 
tones, as they floated like the clear soft notes of a 
flute over the moon-light sea. His blithe compan¬ 
ions would often gather around him and hang on 
his lips with fond delight, and gaze into his spark¬ 
ling eyes, as they listened to his jocund tale; for 
his eye was lighted up with the ardour of a soul 
that sought for more than words to express its 
emotions; and the smile that flashed upon his 
countenance carried its full joy to the breast of eve¬ 
ry beholder. But death had envied him his loveli¬ 
ness, and had sought him as a rich trophy of his 
power. The beaming eye was .quenched; the 
smile was frozen upon his cheek ; and all his beau¬ 
ty and all his pride had withered like the flower that 
cometh forth and is cut down. 

He was now going to his long home, and the 
mourners were passing in procession through the 
streets. The dust was returning to the earth as it 
was, for the spirit had ascended to God who gave 
it. They came to the grave, and the procession paus- 

1 ed till the body was committed to the narrow bed. 
The men who performed this sad office had re¬ 
tired to a respectful distance, and stood with their 
heads uncovered while the mourners were passing 
by the grave. The father looked down upon the 
pride of his youth; the mother unveiled her face 
for a moment, and gave a hasty glacne at the grave, 
and then gave way to the agony of' her bursting 
heart. The young brother was reaching over the 
grave, nor heeded the restraint of his sister who 
held him by the hand and who had turned far away 
from the sight. But there was one whom sorrow 
seemed to press with a heavier hand. . She mourn¬ 
ed as for the husband of her youth; for in a few 
weeks he would have made her his bride. The bitter¬ 
ness of grief was in her soul,& her bosom was wrung 
with anguish that the world knows not of. She 
knew not when they had placed him in ihe grave; 
she hardly perceived that the procession had begun 
to move; for her head had sunk down upon her bo¬ 
som, and her soul was withering like a flower which 
bas been deceived by the promise of the opening 
spring. 

* It is when the beloved object has been commit¬ 
ted to.the silent grave, and the mourners are leaving 
the spot, that the wildness of despair, and the out¬ 
break ings of agony, and the flowing forth of the 
breaking heart are felt in all their power. The 


mourner seems then to be convinced of the reality 
of his loss, and the thought that all is over, gives 
new vent to sorrow, just as the unburthening of the 
soul to a friend gives a seeming relief, and at the 
same time brings forth an overwhelming flood of 
tears. 

The mourners went silently to their home, and 
the curtains of the evening were drawn around 
them. They were seated around the fire side, and 
the flitting flames discovered to the view a scene of 
wo that death itself eould not have beheld unmov¬ 
ed. Their grief was soon interrupted by the en¬ 
trance of the man of God. He was one who cared 
for his flock.* Their sorrows were his sorrows, 
and his richest moments were those that were spent 
by the sick bed, or in alleviating the mourner’s grief. 
His countenance was brightened by the hopes of im¬ 
mortality ; for the death of every pious friend was to 
him like the going dqwn of the sun, when it looks 
forth from the chambers of the west with unclouded 
radiance, and gi^es assurance of a glorious morning. 

, He told theJhtherioftbe tender merciesbf that Father 
in heaven who chastens the sons of his love. He 
poured the balm of consolation into the bosom of 
the mother by telling her of Him who looked from 
the cross upon his mother’s grief, and who knows 
full well how to appreciate a mother’s tears; and 
in view of a resurrection to eternal life, he whisper¬ 
ed to the weeping sister, as Jesus did to her of Beth¬ 
any, Thy brother shall rise again. 

Ye sorrow not, ray friends, said he, as the^ that 
have no hope. Oqr friend had renounced the van¬ 
ities of the world before disease came upon him, 
and his last days afford a good foundation for your 
hopes. And now, why do ye weep and break 
your hearts ? Would you bid him relinquish his 
crowe and the golden harp, and come back again 
to this world of sin aud sorrow ?—Would you call 
him out from the angel band,, and the glorious 
company of apostles and prophets, to finish his pil¬ 
grimage, and sigh a few more years for the day of 
his redemption ? Rejoice, rather, that he is gone 
to his everlasting reward ; and instead of indulging 
the wish that he could have been spared to mingle 
with you in these earthly scenes, let it be your 
greatest desire to go and meet him in the world of 
light and purity and joy. The morning of the res¬ 
urrection will soon break in upon us, and them that 
sleep in Jesus will God bring with him. 

Thus did he preaoh-fc> them Jesus and the res¬ 
urrection. The violence of their grief was assua¬ 
ged, and before the hour of rest had arrived, the 
sister had taken her seat at the organ, and ming¬ 
ling her sighs with the mellow notes, she played 
while they Bung these beautiful words: 

We sing his love who once was slain, 

- Who soon from death revived again. 

That ail his saints through, him might have, 

Eternal conquest o'er the grave. 

The saints wbo now in Jesus sleep, 

His own Almighty power shall keep, 

’Til! dawns the bright illustrious day. 

When death itself shall die away. 

* Soon shall the trumpet soond, and we 
Shall rise to immortality. 

How loud shall our glad voices sing, 

When Christ his risen saints shall bring. 

From beds of dust and silent clay, 

To realms of everlasting day. A. D. A. 


THB SABBATH SCHOOL. 


From the Geneeefe S. S. Herald. 
DIALOGUE ON INTEMPERANCE, RETWEEN TOM 
AND HIS TEACHER. 

Teacher. Well, Tom, how comes it that you 
were absent from Sabbath School this morning ?— 
You are not used to be absent. I am Sorry for this 
neglect. I hoped from your past regularity and 
good conduct, to have reported you at I he next an¬ 
niversary as one of the first in the school. 

Tom. I am sorry, Sir, that I missed the schopl 
this morning; I did not intend it, and I hope I 
shall never be absent again. 

Tea . But some good reason must be given for 


your absence, or I cannot excuse you from a bad 
mark, which I would gladly do, if your absence has 
not been your own fault. 

Tom. Indeed, it was not my fault. Yet, my dear 
sir, I am unable to tell you the reason of my ab¬ 
sence. I ^member you have often taught me, 
rather to suffer injury myself than injure others, or 
to forget the respect I owe to my parents and friends. 

I am sure, sir, you will not insist on my telling you 
more. * 

Tea. I would not say another wort}, Toro, if I 
did not already know something of this matter. I 
heard of your father’s misfortune last night. Poor 
boy, I fear your wish to conceal it is vain; all 
the village knows it. Your father was intoxicated 
last night, was he not? I only mention it to give 
you some advice which may be useful in this trying 
case. 

Tom . (weeping.) Dear sir, I have often felt 
your kindness before, and I know your good wish¬ 
es for my poor father : I will uot, in this case, re¬ 
fuse to tell you 1 all. What shall we do ? Poor mo¬ 
ther is broken-hearted! This is now the£hird Sat¬ 
urday pight that father has staid away all night and 
come home on Sabbath morning, sick and bruised, 
after having gambled away all his week’s wages; 
although poor mother had no food in the house, 
and none of us much clothes, we should not mind 
that, if father were only kind and good aa he used 
to be; but then he curses and rages so at mother 
and all of us, only because he has been unfortunate. 

Tea . I do indeed pity you, Tom, and earnestly 
wish to help you if I could. But alas! this ia a case 
that admits of so little remedy, that I do not hope to 
be able to afford you any effectual relief, and can 
only assist you by my advice, to bear it in the best 
manner. 

Tom. I know you have often taught me that it 
is a duty to suffer with patience what God cal a us 
to endure. But can nothing be done for my poor 
father ? What is the good of the temperance socie¬ 
ty, of which I have heard so much lately ? Ia not 
this for reforming intemperate persons. 

Tea. I will tell you all I have to say in a lew 
words, for I have not much time now. The tem¬ 
perance society is not so much for reforming intem¬ 
perate men, as for preventing others from becoming 
so. The first is very hopeless, as I have said ; the 
last is easy. Its use wrto make people generally 
acquainted with a few great truths, that all might 
understand, but which they have heretofore not at¬ 
tended to. 

Tom. -What are these ? 

Tea. First—That rum, and brandy, and whis¬ 
key, never do any body any good, although many 
people think they do. Men think they quench 
thirst; but they in truth make them more thirsty. 
Men think they keep away disease; but in fact they 
bring on many diseases. Men think they make 
them strong; but in truth they waste their strength 
and shorten t£eir Jives. Men think they make 
them feel happier; but in fact they spoil their hap¬ 
piness and rob them of all their peace. Men use 
them as a remedy for poverty and low spirits; but 
in faot they make them ten times the poorer, and 
fill them with melancholy. 

Tom. I know all this to be true of my father. 

Tea. The second truth which the temperance 
society spreads abroad, is—That people are 
drawn insensibly into all this misery, when they 
mean no such tning. Young people, as young aa 
you, Tom, begin to taste, and think it no harm, tail 
they become fond of it, and then they are unable to 
refrain. Older people use it to treat their friends, 
and speak of it as good for this or that, till they bel 
come food of it, and then they cannot cease, and go 
on to ruin. 

Tom. I hope God will never leave me to be¬ 
come fond of so dangerous a thing. 

Tea. Then, Tom, the only way to be sure of 
avoiding this is, in the words of the scripture, to 
“Touch not, taste not, handle not.” This is easy 
for you now; but after forming a habit, might be as 
impossible for you as it seems for your father* 

Tom . O, my poor lost father! rCkn I do noth¬ 
ing for him? ^Y 1 
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Tea. One word about jour duty to him, & then 
1 must hare done for the present,for my business calls 
me to look after other boys who were absent this 
& morning likewise. Pray to God often and fervently 
& for your father. Be obedient and respectful to him 
®e, it ah times; and even when through intemperance 
or be treat3 you hardly, “ take it patiently ;” he is 

v* still your father. Never attempt to reproach him; 

r <w this might be suitable for persons of his own age, 
but not for you. Yet when he affords you an oppor- 
H tunity to let him hear what you have learned, do 
I this with modesty. Comfort your mother all you 
can, and as soon as possible try to earn something 

i for the support of her and your other brothers and 
fa sisters; and so doing, look to God for His blessing, 1 
ne ind depend on His good and kind protection, for 

He is your Father iu Heaven. 

But perhaps the best improvement you can make 

ii of this distressing ca^e is, to let it give you an ab- 
horrenoe of all spirituous liquors, the partaking of 

ib which causes so much misery. Drunkards bebome 
such by small indulgences at first, and afterwards ac- 
& quiring the t*aste and the habit. And this is not all 
tui the danger—it sometimes occasions sudden death. 

h, I have lately read in the newspapers an account 

a, of the death of a boy who had been persuaded by 

se, some men working in a field, to drink some spirits 
n with them. After they left him alone to take care 
of their provisions, the boy helped himself to the 
ia spirits so plentifully, that he died in a few hours af- 
u ter. Another lad, which I read of, fouud a bottle 
i’ containing spirits, a small portion of which he 
& drank; it immediately caused the most severe pain. 
mo Corrosive sublimate had been mixed with the spir- 
:in it, for the purpose of destroying bed bugs. It caus¬ 
al ed his death in a very short time. Therefore, 

“ touch not, taste not, handle not.” 


it K 
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HISTORY. 


THE DISCOVERER OF AMERICA. 

Irving’s Life of Columbus contains the following fine and 
glowing description of the manner in which Columbus was 
received in Spain, and particularly by the Spanish Court, on 
his returning, after his discovery of America. 

,r Columbus lost no time in complying with the 
commands of the sovereigns. He set out on his 
journey for Barcelona, taking with him the six In¬ 
dians and the various curiosities and productions 
which he had brought from the new world. 

“ The fame of his discovery "had resounded 
throughout the nation, and as his route lay through 
several of the finest and most populous provinces 
of Spain, his journey appeared like the progress of 
a sovereign. Wherever he passed, the surround¬ 
ing country poured forth its inhabitants, who lined 
the road and thronged the villages. In the large 
towns, the streets, windows, and balconies, were 
filled with eager spectators, who rent the air with 
acclamations. His journey was continually impe¬ 
ded by the multitude pressing to gain a sight of him 
and of the Indians, who were regarded with as much 
admiration as if they had been natives of another 
planet. It was impossible to satisfy the craving ca¬ 
llosity which assailed himself and his attendants, 
at every stage, with innumerable questions: popu¬ 
lar rumor, as usual, had exaggerated the truth, and 
had filled the newly found country with all kinds 


, of wonders. 

“ It wa 9 about the middle of April that Colum- 
; bus arrived at Barcelona, where every preparation 
' had been made to give him a solemn and magnifi- 
' cent reception. The beauty and serenity of the 
^ weather in that genial season and favored climate, 
^ contributed to give splendor to this memorable cer- 
! emony. As he drew near the place, many of the 
r more youthful courtiers and hidalgoes of gallant 
v ‘bearing, together with a vast concourse of thepop- 
c ' ulace, came forth to meet and welcome him. His 
ientrance into this noble city has been compared to 
one of those triumphs which the Romans were ac¬ 
customed to decree to conquerors. First were par¬ 
aded the Indians, painted according to their savage 
fashion, and decorated with tropical feathers, and 
*^eii national ornaments of gold; ajler these were 
various kinda of live parrots, together with 


stuffed birds and animals of unknown species, and 
rare plants supposed to be of precious qualities; 
while great care was taken to make conspicuous 
display of Indian coronets, bracelets, and other dec¬ 
orations of gold, which might give an idea of the 
wealth of the newly discovered regions. After 
these followed Columbus, on horseback, surround¬ 
ed by a brilliant cavalcade of Spanish chivalry.— 
The streets were almost impassable, from the count¬ 
less multitude: the windows and balconies were 
crowded with the fair; the very roofs were covered 
with spectators. It seemed as if the public eye 
could not be sated witji gazing on these trophies of 
an unknown world, or on the remarkable man by 
whom it bad been <d recovered i There was a sub¬ 
limity in this event that mingled a solemn feeling 
with the public joy. It was looked upon as a vast 
and signal dispensation of Providence, in reward 
for the piety of the monarchs; and the majestic and 
venerable appearance of the discoverer, so differ¬ 
ent from the youth and buoyancy that are general? 
ly expected from roving enterprise, seemed ir> har¬ 
mony with the grandeur and dignity of his achieve¬ 
ment: 

“ To receive him with suitable pomp and dis¬ 
tinction, the sovereigns had ordered their throne to 
be placed in public, under a rich canopy of brocade 
of gold, in a vast and splendid saloon. Here the 
king and queen awaited his arrival, seated in state, 
with the Prince Juan beside them, and attended by 
the dignitaries of their court and the principal no¬ 
bility of Castile, Valencia, Catalonia, and Arragon; 
all impatient to behold the man who had conferred 
so incalculable a benefit upon the nation. At length, 
Columbus entered thp hall, surrounded by a bril¬ 
liant crowd of cavaliers, among whom, says Las 
Casas, he was conspicuous for his stately and com¬ 
manding person, which, with his countenance ren¬ 
dered venerable by his gray hairs, gave him the 
augftst appearance of a senator of Rome. A mod¬ 
est smile lighted up his features, showing that he 
enjoyed the state and glory in which he came; 
and certainly nothing could be more deeply moving 
to a mind inflamed by noble ambition, and con¬ 
scious of having greatly deserved, than these testi¬ 
monials of the admiration and gratitude of a nation, 
or rather of a world. As Columbus approached, the 
sovereigns rose, as if receiving a person of the high¬ 
est rank. Bendipg his knees, he requested to kiss 
tbeir bands; but there was some hesitation on the 
part of their majesties to permit this act of vassal- 
age. Raising him in the most gracious manner, 
they ordered him to seat himself in their presence; 
a rare honor in this proud and punctilious court. 

“ At the request of their majesties, Columbus 
now gave an account of the most striking events of 
his voyage, and a description of the islands which 
he had discovered. He displayed the specimens 
he had brought of unknown birds and other animal; 
of rare plants of medicinal and aromatic virtue; of 
native gold in dust, in erude manses, or laboured in¬ 
to barbaric ornaments; and above all, the natives 
of these countries, who were objects of intense and 
inexhaustible interest; since there is nothing to 
man so curious as the varieties of his own species. 
All these he pronounced mfere harbingers of greater 
discoveries he had yet to make ; which would add 
realms of incalculable wealth to the dominions of 
their majesties, and whole nations of proselytes to 
the true faith. 

“ The words of Columbus were listened to with 
profound emotion by the sovereigns. When he had 
finished, they sunk on their knees, and raised their 
clasped hands to heaven, their eyes filled with tears 
ofjoy and gratitude, they poured forth thanks and 
praises to God for so great a providence. All pres¬ 
ent followed their example; a deep and solemn en¬ 
thusiasm pervaded that splendid assembly, and pre¬ 
vented all common acclamations of triumph: the 
anthem of te deum laudamus , chanted by the choir 
of the royal chapel, with the melodious respones of 
the minstrels, rose up from the midst in a full body 
of sacred harmony, bearing up, as it were, the feel¬ 
ings and thoughts of the auditors to heaven, 1 so 
that,* says the venerable Las Casas, * it seemed as if 
ia that hour they communicated with celestial de* 


lights.’ Such was the solemn and pious manner in 
which the brilliant court of Spain celebrated this sub¬ 
lime event; offering up a grateful tribute of melody 
and praise, and giving glory to God for the discove¬ 
ry of another world.” 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE RAVEN. 

“ As black as a Raven” is an old proverb, which 
[ is strietly correct, for nearly its whole plumage is of a 
shining black colour glossed with deep blue. It is a 
large strong-bodied bird, and usually iheasures up¬ 
wards of two feet in length, and when its wings are 
extended it is nearly four feet in brekdth from the 
tip of one wing to the tip of the other. Its beak is 
curved, its eye is sharp, and its legs are short and 
stiff,upon which it hops very nimbly along the ground. 

The Raven is of a hardy, bold, and persevering 
disposition. He is often tamed, and becomes famil¬ 
iar and extremely amusing; yet he is very roguish, 
and has a most voracious appetite. Active, inquis¬ 
itive, and imprudent, he bops about and pries into 
every corner. He affronts and drives away the 
dogs, plays his tricks with the fowls, and is very 
fond of visiting the pantry, where he contrives, 
when unnoticed, to commit his depredations. He 
is not satisfied with small thefts, but will slily take 
a piece of money, a tea-spoon, or any other shining 
thing that he can carry away, and will convey it to 
some hiding place. 

Ravens, in a wild state, are exceedingly cunning 
and mischievous, and whenever they observe an 
animal in an helpless condition, they will fly at it 
& pick out its eyes; yet in most countries they have 
respect paid to them, and in eastern countries\hey 
are even held in great veneration. The Romans 
considered them as oriinous birds, and from ridicu¬ 
lous motives of fear they paid them great honours. 
They feed mostly on small animals, eggs, and shell¬ 
fish, and are notorious for devouring blood and 
dead bodies on the fields of slaughter. Naturalists 
say that this bird will live upwards of a hundred 
years. 

Anecdote .—A gentleman’s butler having missed 
some silver spoons, and other articles, without be¬ 
ing able to account for bow they disappeared, at 
last observed a tame Raven, that was kept about 
the house, with one in his mouth, and, on watching 
him to his hiding place, discovered there upwards 
of a dozcr.i more.— Bingley . 

Scripture References .—TheRaven being a very bold 
and familiar bird, it probably on that account attrac¬ 
ted the peculiar attention of Noah, and might have 
induced him to send it forth as the first messen¬ 
ger from the ark, after the tops of the mountains 
had become visible; which circumstance stands re¬ 
corded thus:—“And it came to pass, at the end of 
forty days, that Noah opened the window of the 
ark which he had made; and he sent forth a Ra¬ 
ven, which went forth to and fro. until the waters 
were dried up from off the earth.”—Gen. viii: 6, 7. 
From this text it is concluded that the Raven find¬ 
ing many carcases to feed upon, of which food it* 
was excessively fond; and being at no loss for a 
resting place upon the outside of the ark, or upon 
some of the higher mountains, it returned not to 
Noah into the ark, but kept flying about in differ¬ 
ent directions till the flood was entirely abated. 

It is said of the young Ravens, that they are 
early forsaken by their parents, and consequently 
obliged, when very young, to look out after food ; 
and probably in allusion to the superintending prov¬ 
idence of God as connected with this circumstance, 
David said, “ He giveth to the beast his food, and 
to the young Ravens which cry.”—Psalm clxvii: 
9. A similar reference was made by the Almigh¬ 
ty when he addressed Job, “Who provideth for 
the Raven bis food ? when his young ones cry unto 
God, they wander for lack of meat.”—Jobxxxviii:41. 

How singular is the fact, that of all the birds that 
fly abroad, and carry off provisions to their nests, 
the'Ravens alone were appointed by the special 
care of God, to supply the wants of the prophet 
Elijah, when he dwelt /hTA solitary plice during 
the timqijff a grievous Lord 
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said onto him, “ J have commanded the Ravens 
to feed thee.”—“And the Ravens brought him 
bread and flesh in the morning, and bread and 
flesh in the evening, and he drank of the brook.” 
—I Kings xvii: 4, 6. 

The same kind Providence which furnished sup¬ 
plies to satisfy the wants of the prophet, will not be 
unmindful of the necessities of any of his creatures. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ from this truth, instructs his 
disciples to trust in the care and kindness of their 
Heavenly Father. 44 Consider the Ravens, for they 
neither sow nor reap;. which neither have store 
house nor barn, and God feedeth them. How 
much more are ye better than the fowls.”—Luke 
xii: 24. 

Solomon refers to the habits of the Raven, when 
he gives an awful warning to those young people 
who do not reverence the persons, and venerate the 
instructions, of their worthy parents, and he shows 
them the miserable doom to which such contempt¬ 
uous conduct would bring them. “The eye that 
nfiocketh at his father, and despisethto obey his mo¬ 
ther, the Ravens of the valley shall pick it out and 
the young eagles shall, eat it.’.’—Prov. xxx: 17. It 
was customary in the East, when evil-doers had 
suffered the punishment of death, to expose their 
dead bodies to be devoured by the beasts of the held 
or the fowls of the air; and as the Raven commen¬ 
ces his attack first upon the eye, this fact was allu¬ 
ded to, that the dreadful fate of those young per¬ 
sons might be'shewn, who, with a scornful and 
leering Took, were in the habit of casting contempt 
on a good father, and insolent mockery on a ten¬ 
der mother. 

Reflections .—My young readers, let me entreat 
you not to pass over slightly or carelessly the terri¬ 
ble threatening denounced against disobedient chil¬ 
dren. The first step to all manner of wickedness is 
rebellion against the just authority of kind parents. 
God takes particular notice with what eye children 
look upon their parents, and will surely punish 
them for their evil looks, as well as for their bad 
language. Those who with haughty scorn despise 
their parents, and disdainfully refuse to be controul- 
ed by them, are sure to be set up as monuments for 
God’s vengeance. This awful fact has been wit¬ 
nessed in many heart-rending instances; for num¬ 
bers of those unhappy persons who have come to an 
untimely and ignominious death, have confessed 
that their wicked courses commenced with the sin 
of disobedieuce to their panspts. 

Be promptly wise to discern the numerous evils of 
disobedience, and to check the first dispositions to 
such dangerous conduct: for “ the wise shall inherit 
glory; but shame shall be the promotion of fools.” 
Proverbs iii: 35. 


BDITOBIAL. 


WHISPERERS. 

Mary Worthley was one day reading in the Bi¬ 
ble, by the side of her mamma, when she found 
several words that she did not understand. She 
was always permitted to ask her mamma on such 
occasions, tq explain for her; and shd always avail¬ 
ed herself of the privilege, for she was a girl that 
could not bear to pass over a single sentence with¬ 
out understanding the sense of it. She was reading 
the 12th chapter of Paul’s second epistle to the Co¬ 
rinthians ; and paused to make her inquiries after 
reading the 12th verse, which is this. “ For I fear, 
lest, when I come, 1 shall not find you such as I 
would, and that I shall be found unto you such as 
ye would not: lest there be debates, envyings, 
wraths, strifes, backbitings, whisperings, swell¬ 
ings, tumults.” M*ry did not understand this, and 
asked her mamma to tell her. So Mrs. W., who 
was always kind and attentive, to teach her little 
daughter all she could, told her the meaning. She 
said, “ Paul was absent from Corinth, and was wri¬ 
ting a letter to the Christians who resided there.— 
They had not conducted properly during his ab¬ 
sence ; and he was afraid he should not find them, 
on his return, loving one another and doing the 
will of God, but such as he did not wish to see 
them. He feared (hat he should be obliged to 


rebuke them in the name of the Lord, and preach 
to them in a manner which thoy could not desire. 
Then he proceeds to tell them of many wicked 
things which he was afraid he should find them do¬ 
ing, because he bad learned that they were doing 
such things already. 

So Mrs. W. went on telling her daughter what 
those wicked things were, till Mary interrupted her, 
and said, “ Ma, I thought he meant some very 
wicked things; but here he tells of whisperings , is 
that so very wicked ? I know it is wrong to whis¬ 
per in school, when my teacher forbids it, because 
it makes noise and disturbance; and you do not 
like to have me buzzing with Eliza or George when 
we are in company. But you know it is some¬ 
times necessary to whisper, both at home and at 
school; and if we. are not rude and noisy, you do 
not blame us for doing it. And my teacher who 
always wants her school quiet and stilf, often per¬ 
mits us to speak do each other in a low voice; 
and when any of us get really to whispering , she 
does not punish us *e she would for lying or quar¬ 
relling. Besides, I do not know what whispering 
means among the members of a church.” 

“My child,” said Mrs. W. “ Paul does not refer 
to your childish whisperings; still, there is great 
force in the word as he employs it here. Now 
what is the reason that you ever whisper, rather 
than speak in a full and open tone of voice? It is 
because you desire not to be heard by some persons 
present, not wishing to interrupt them by speaking 
loud. This you may do, and be perfectly innocent. 
At other times you waut to say something to one, 
that you wish to conceal from others who are pre s 
ent; and theta you convey it in a whisper. The 
other day, when you had a little circle of compan¬ 
ions around you, you wanted to tell Nancy Hartley 
that you did not like Harriet Newman, and that her 
behaviour was quite unbecoming. You did not 
want Harriet to hear such remarks/ and so you 
spoke to Nancy in a whisper . But you was af¬ 
terwards very sorry; for you knew that it was 
wrong to speak evil of your companion, and that if 
reproof was needed you should make it kindly to Har¬ 
riet herself. So when you and George wanted Eliza 
to go and play this morning, you were afraid I should 
not be willing just then if I knew it; therefore you 
came and whispered to her, and took her away be¬ 
fore I was aware of it.”——“ I see,” said Mary, 
“ that whispering is wicked, when we use it to con¬ 
ceal something from others which they have a right 
to know.” 

“ That is right,” said her mother, “and wjiat kind 
of talk is it, that we *wish to conceal from some per¬ 
sons, while we make it known to others? It is 
commonly of the mischievous kind. If the law of 
kindness was on our lips, we should be willing they 
should hear what we say. But if we wish to tn- 
ju.*cihem 9 then we try to conceal it from them. Now 
nr.y dear child, I must tell you there are a great many 
whisperers in the world, both old and young; and 
they are the cause of almost all the contentions 
and quarrels that prevail in families, and neighbor¬ 
hoods, and churches and towns. And more than 
this, a single whisperer has sometimes kindled the 
flames of war between different nations, which have 
not been quenched till thousands of soldiers had 
lost their lives, and thousands of innocent fami¬ 
lies are reduced to heggary. You see then that 
whisperers are wicked people, and lovers of mis¬ 
chief ; and I hope you will always be on your guard 
against the least beginning of such a pernicious 
habit. Another time, I will mention to you some 
examples of this vice, that you may better under¬ 
stand what I mean, and be better able to avoid such 
wickedness.” 
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Conscience .—An Indian being among his white 
neighbors, asked hr a little tobacco to smoke; one 
of them having some loose in his pocket gave him a 
handful.—The following day the Indian came back 
inquiring for the donor, saying he had found a quar¬ 
ter dollar among the tobacco. Being told that it 
was given, him, he might keep it, be answered, point¬ 


ing to his breast, I got a good and a bad man here 
—and the good man say it an’t mine, I must return 
it to the owner. The bad man say, why he give 
it to you, and it is your own. The good man say 
that not right; the tobacco is yours, not the mon¬ 
ey. The bad man say, never mind, you got it, go 
buy some dram. The good man say, no, no, you 
must not do so. I don’t know what to do, I think I 
go to sleep; but the good man and the bad man 
keep talking all night, and trouble me; and now I 
bring the money back I feel good!” 

French Children .—The last report of the Paris 
Bible Society states, that several mothers of families 
had been induced to establish family prayer, and 
read the Bible to their children, by reflecting that 
they ought not to neglect it themselves while they 
assisted others to read it. 

A little girl, seven years old, was observed to 
read the Testament continually. Being asked what 
pleasure she found in doing so, she said, “ It make* 
us wise, and teaches how to love God.” She had been 
reading the history of Martha and Mary; “What 
is the one thing needful?” said her friend. “It is 
the love of God,” said she, earnestly. 

Another girl, nine years old, had received a 
crown piece as a prize at school. It was New Year's 
Day; the shops were decked with many glittering 
toys, but she begged that a Bible might be bought 
with her money; “A Bible,” said she, “ which will 
be my own , and which I may read every day.” 


POBTBX. 


• THE HILL OF GOD. 

‘There is a hill both bright and high 
, Where God himself is known 
*Tis out of sight, above the sky, 

*Ti8 God Almighty’s throne 1 

* And who are they who venture near — 

The throne of God to see ? 

Ten thousand happy ones, who here 
Were children such as we I 

* Their infant spirits stay’d awhile 

With tender friends uelow, 

But death came early with a smile, 

And pleased they were to go. 

4 Their sins the Saviour washed away. 

He made them white and clean; 

They loved his word, they loved his day. 
They loved Him, though unseen. 

4 Now, under many a grassy mound 
Their bodies sweetly rest, 

And tiafe their happy souls are found 
Upon the Saviour’s breast! 

4 O may we travel as they trod 
The path that leads to heaven, 

■And seek forgiveness from that God 
Who hath their sins forgiven. 

4 Dear Saviour, hear this humble cry, 

And our >oung hearts renew,. 

That on the hill so bright and high, 

We may behold Thee too.’ 

Mrs. Gilbert. 

THE LAST TRUMPET. 

4 Not as gaily now we stand, 

Gazing on the open sky, 

Shall we meet, when sea and land 
From the Judge’s face shall fly, 

When, from yonder heavens shall break. 
Thunders that the dead awake! 

4 On a wide, a spreading plain. 

Farther far than eye can see, 

There we alf shall meet again ( 

Solemn Will that meeting be; 

God Almighty give us grace, 

Heart and soul to seek his face. 

VWhile we now thy praises sing, 

When ere long we kneel in prayer. 

To our minds the moment bring 
When we shall assemble there; 

When the trumpet's blast shill say, 

E Time and Hope have passed away.” 
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THE FATHER— A Sketch. 

“ She goeth utfto the grive, to weep there.” 

J It is impossible to take a near view of human 
; suffering, even in its ordinary forms, without feeling 
how much fiction owes to truth. Imagination may 
busy itself with descriptions of suiiife wide sweep¬ 
ing desolation, in which are buried families and 
names; it may conjure up scenes to shock, by the 
extent of their misery, or disgust, by the depravity 
of their actors. But truth descends into the human 
heart, and gathers its knowledge from the sources 
of affection; where some are dried up by the in¬ 
gratitude of man, and many overflow to irrigate a 
thankless soil. When thus directed, we have at 
r hand the means of continual sympathy; and, wheth¬ 
er we turn to the right hand or to the lefl, the heart 
rightly attuned, finds where to drop a tear for grief, 
or heave a sigh for error. 

Improving the opportunity which a precocious 
springoffered for an early morning walk, I found my- 
_ seif, a short time since, near the enclosure of a bury¬ 
ing ground on the borders of the city. Whether it 
was to hold discourse with those for whom fate has 
marked me an early companion; or to minister to 
that melancholy which the smitten must always en¬ 
dure, I stopped not to inquire; but removing the 
alight fastening of the gate, I entered the “ city of 
the dead”—to read the mementos of earthly vanity. 
Among the young spires of grass that were starting 
from the graves, were strewed a thousand minute 
white blossoms, dotting the hillocks and casting a 
alight perfume upon the chilly air. I gathered a few 
is {passed on, and thought them like the promises 
of childhood, only blooming for early waste. 

Meditating upon the scene before me, I was un¬ 
conscious of the presence of any human being, till 
lifting my eye, I discovered that another had enter¬ 
ed the enclosure. I had leaned upon a headstone, 
^nd stood unseen by him. 

r It was a man who bore upon him the marks of 
four score years, if grief, indeed, had not mingled 
to the account. When ne first met tuy sight, he 
was standing beside an unsodden grave; as he gaz¬ 
ed downward upon the new made hillock, a sigh 
burst from bis bosom, that told how much he had 
fielded to death. 

. “ And this is all,” said the old man—“ all jfeat 
youth promised and manhood laboured for. From 
among the host of those who shared my blood, I 
fitind solitary and time smitten, upon the grave of 
the last of my children—and there was none'save 
[her upon whom my life rested. My band, palsied 
[with grief and age, elosed her eyes; with tears and 
{prayers I dismissed her spirit, when mine should 
r hare beconed her up to her kindred enjoyment. 

“ I have called vou, my child, in the silence of 
; night; and the echoes of my voice have told me, I 
4m childless. I have gazed around upon the crowd 
-j>ut it is a peopled solitude; there is no eye to 
bless me—no tongue to call me father. Why am 
I doomed to breathe—to walk forth among men, 
without fellowship in their feelings; why, when the 
•an shines upon, without warming my frame—'why 
do not his beanas rest upon the sod above me, 

* while 1 sleep unconscious of bitterness and wo?” 

The mourner fall forward upon the grave before 
’ him; and as be exhibited no sign of life, I approach- 
j ed him. Hia frame, which bad lost some of its 
[ height by bending oyer the grave, now exhibited all 

I 1 of manly monk) and itrength, that years of grief 
had spared. Hie hat had felleot from hie head, 
tad his grey locks wer^strewpd around as if a tem¬ 
pest had swept them.. I spoke—but he returned 


no answer. There appeared a sacred ness in his 
grief, upon which, for worlds, I would not have in¬ 
truded ; I therefore, waited—but no movement from 
the being before me, gave token of life. I advanc¬ 
ed, and touched him—he testified no sense of my 
presence. I stooped and turned his face from the 
ground—but po change of featm^s indicated life, 
and the fixed glossiness of his. ey^fc to say 

that hef had passed the fruition of his wishes. 

Raising his body, I placed myself on my knees 
by his side, and with some exertions induced symp¬ 
toms of returning life. The freshness of the morn¬ 
ing breeze aided my exertions, and warmth and mo¬ 
tion once more visited his limbs. As his eyes gath¬ 
ered back the light, they rested upon the grave be¬ 
fore him, and a consciousness of his situation re¬ 
turned. “ You have witnessed my unmanly com¬ 
plaints, and seen me give up all to sorrow,” said he. 
I intimated that I entered the yard before him—but 
I had observed him with painful sympathy. 

“Thenyou have known affliction,” said he. 

I pointed to early grey hairs and a furrowed 
brow. The sufferer gave my hand a convulsive 
grasp, and a slight flush that had suffbsfed his face, 
passed off. I aided him to rise from the damp 
ground on which he was sitting, and conducted 
him to a tomb—were, seating ourselves, I learned 
in a few words, the tale of the grief-worn father. 

He had lived in one of the eastern States. The 
misfortunes and early death of an only son had 
broken the mother’s heart. The father gathered 
the little that was left from the wreck of his proper¬ 
ty, and with his remaining child—bis eldest daugh¬ 
ter, lefl home, and those scenes which better days 
had gilded with delight. His age was supported, 
and nis grief mitigated, by the assiduous kindness 
of his child. In this city, aft?/ a short residence, 
his daughter became sick and died. Sbe was bu¬ 
ried in the grave we had just lefl. 

“ From infancy,” said the old man, “ that child 
had clung to my affections; and when kindred sunk 
to the tomb, wealth wasted, and friends grew cool, 
she swept from my mind the cloud of discontent- 
bar love supported all. When, day after day, I 
crept to the bed in which sickness had stretched, 
and where death watched his prey, I have felt 
that the hoar of separation was nigh; yet I hoped, 
not for life; no that was vain—I hoped that there was 
not enough of strength m my flrame to bear her loss, 
and that I should sink with her, and know but one 
pang of death’s bitterness. 

But a few mornings since, I sat beside her—listen¬ 
ed with fondness to her voice—feeble indeed, but 
i to a father’s ears, more dear, more loved, even .for 
its sepulchral tones. Her arms had been thrown 
round my neck—I pressed her closely to my heart, 
and for one moment a beam of joy struck upon my 
mind. I raised myself to press a kiss upon her 
forehead—’twas cold and white aa this polished 
marble—her eye was fixed in death. They have 
buried herin that grave—round which I walk daily, 
seeking therein the only refuge left for my miseries*” 

As we rose from the tomb on which we had been 
sitting, and moved towards the gate, the old man 
looked back upon the grave of his daughter; An 
agonizing feeling changed bis visage—but he gave 
it no utterance. We passed on the street and were 
about to separate—I extended my hand, in token 
of my sympathy with the cbildlees and friendless 
stranger.' He grasped it firmly—and a tear from 
a foQhtain long deemed arid, fell upon the sym¬ 
bols of our pledged sympathy. 

“You know not,” 1 said the old mail, “how all 
absorbing and long endearing is the love of a fath¬ 
er for the deserving daughter! Time, that quench¬ 
es other fires in hia heart, purifies and strength¬ 
ens that affection.” 


“ I have,” continued be,“ in moments of solitude 
tried to sound the sources of this feeling—not pe¬ 
culiar, though strong in my bosom; but in contem¬ 
plating the effect, the causes seem to evade me: 
it is surely all that we dream of purity in earthly 
love, and all that imagination paints of faith caii 
promise in higher and holier intercourse. The 
father sees his facewefleeted in softer and gentler 
forms, in his infant daughter; her expanded mind 
catches its impressions from his experience; in joy 
her participation doubles his delight; in sorrow, her 
sympathies & endearing fondness mitigate the pang; 
in prosperity, sbe adorns; in adversity with kindly 
ministrations,she lightens,by sharing the burthen; in 
the cold and bitter cop of poverty, she mingles the 
ingredients of willing obeisance and growing love. 

“ Such was mine—and I looked, when desires 
ceased and strength failed, to have passed away 
from life without a groan, pillowing my palsied 
head upon a daughter’s bosom* 

“ But no—no; the blast that scattered branch and 
fruit, spent its force upon the upholding prop; and 
now the scathed trunk, barren and leafless, totters 
at every breeze, lonely, profitless and onseemly.” 

The old man again shook my hand with a con* 
vulsive grasp, and lefl me. I looked upon the 
grave of the daughter, and turned to gaze upon the 
father, as he moved slowly from me—and I felt that,, 
for the morning’s experience, for the powers of sym¬ 
pathy with the smitten and the lonely, it was “ good 
for me that I bad been afflicted.” [Selected. 

from the Columbian Star . 

MATERNAL INFLUENCE. 

"That gent last of ail living thing*,—a Mother.” 

No sight can be more tender than that of a pious 
mother, fastening the look of anxious affection up¬ 
on the mild and beautiful form of her infant offspring 
—as it lies upon her knees in balmy slumbers.— 
What are the thoughts that seem to struggle for 
utterance in that breast warmed by instinctive pas¬ 
sion? What are the tibdings mingled with pray¬ 
ers which vibrate on her placid frame? What an¬ 
ticipation transports, what dread chills, what glory 
brightens^ what gloom obscures the confused vis¬ 
ions of her mind ? She seems to address the help¬ 
less leveling and to say, “My sweet little stranger, 
to what end art thou cast upon the trials and per¬ 
turbations of a treacherous world? Art thou boro 
to happiness or misery, to honor or iofamy, to en¬ 
joy the sweets of friendship or the cruelties of mal¬ 
ice, to taste the delights of fruition, or to grasp the 
thorn of disappointment? Will virtue preside over 
thy ways, and wisdom direct tby steps, and joy fill 
thy cup; or wilt tbou be abandoned to those pas¬ 
sions which shall tear thee like vultures, and con¬ 
sume the last particle of thy happinessl Per- 
adventure the assassin’s dagger awaits my boy, 
or the fathomless depth contains his tomb, or 
pestilence comes with insidious step to meet thee, 
or dismal penury is preparing for thee its ill-advis- 
ing suggestions? Will it be thy unhappy let to 
forget God thy Maker, to rush reckless and incon¬ 
siderate into the way of transgression, and thus to 
vain thy precious sou!; or wilt tbou be persuaded 
to repent and turn to God with all thy heart, and 
thus sacure the prize of immortal joy ? What 
manner of child todt thou bet” 

She can imagine but one relief for these porten¬ 
tous apprehensions; and that is found in the guard 
with which religion fortifies the abodes of youth, in 
•the shield which virtue places upon the unsuspect¬ 
ing form of juvenile infirmity. This defence is 
more than valiant bands, more than the treasures 
of opulence, and stands instead of parental Care, of 
fefondship’s sweets, and fortune’* smile; Her first 
wish therefore, imbue the tenitr Ipart with 





YOUTHS COMPANION. 


wisdom’s restraining virtue) and to turn upon those 
powers which contain the rudiments of future man¬ 
hood, the salutary beam of the Sun of Righteousness. 

Examples of maternal success in alluring to vir¬ 
tuous determinations the unformed principles of 
sons and daughters, stand forth in the brilliant re¬ 
cords of goodness and piety. How much the cause 
of truth, of humanity, and of all that conduces to 
the dignity and happines of man may be indebted 
to this instrumentality, is not to be known now ; but 
that great revealer ofsecrets, the Last Dat, will 
do justice to this important subject, and will exhib¬ 
it its astonishing connexion with the whole history 
of man. 

I feel persuaded, Mr. Editor, that you will have 
no objection to record one instance more which 
has come under my knowledge, of the happy re¬ 
sults of a mother’s influence in drawing from the 
snares of vice, and in directing to the path of lift , 
a son whose untoward nature afforded but little prom¬ 
ise of success. The youth to whom I allude, inher¬ 
ited from nature a large portion of those passions 
which seek an early mastery over all those in whom 
they abide as inherent qualities; and which are not 
apt to yield to the feeble restraints of discipline. He 
was indeed at no time so far abandoned to obdura¬ 
cy as to lose all sense of respect for God and his pa¬ 
rents. But a heart deceitful above all things and 
desperately wicked , hurried him on into scenes and 
excesses, which were well designed effectually to 
obliterate from his mind every impression of that 
pious council in which be had been nurtured.— 
When sufficiently advanced in life to enter into 
scenes of dissipation, his greatest pleasure lay in 
the company of those who paid no respect whatever 
to the institutions of religion. Among them he 
heard the name of God profaned, sa^r the Sabbath 
turned into a season of unhallowed amusement and 
recreation, and became familiarized to various hab¬ 
its of an ungodly life. On one occasion when he had 
prepared himself for the brainless enjoyment of a 
horse race, and was issuing forth flushed with the 
expectation of the pleasure he was to realize among 
his jovial companions, and their flowing bowls, he 
was met by the then unwelcome form of a grieved, 
anxious Mother. The tear which was beginning to 
roll down hdr pensive cheek told him plainly enough 
the meaning of that unexpected interview, and im¬ 
parted an awe to her presence which damped his 
headlong ardor. She improved the moment to 
warn the impetuous youth. The enticements of 
sinners were pourtrayed,-the easy descent to the 
gulf smoking with the ruin of human wretches, was 
pointed out, and the voice of parental authority faul- 
tering with grief, demanded the prompt relinquish¬ 
ment of bis road design. He remained for a time 
motionless and disconcerted. But after recovering 
a little from his embarrassment, in order to mitigate 
the affectionate solicitude which throbbed with rap¬ 
id pulsations through a parent’s aching heart, be 
promised her that this should be the last time he 
would ever urge his way to such a scene. The 
promise however was forgotten almost as soon as 
made, and the tumult of pleasure speedily drowned 
.the voioeof maternal expostulation. 

That mother who thus saw herself in a manner 
deserted by a profligate child, who peroeived that 
her kiodest entreaties passed like the transcieot 
gale over the heart of the fickle youth, still did not 
intermit her prudent efforts to arrest, and restrain 
bis infatuation* After he had violated a solemn 
promise, and had shown no symptoms of compunc¬ 
tion or regret, she might have concluded it a hope- 
Jess experiment to use any further endeavors to con¬ 
trol or persuade bim. But though often disappoint¬ 
ed, she did not cease to interpose betwixt all the in¬ 
tervals of his sober reflection, reproofs mingled 
with tears and kindness. 

After the lapse of a little time this young man 
was required in the prosecution of business, to 
t*k* leave of the parental roof, and to make his 
abode among strangers. Even then he continued 
a course of thoughtless living and seemed to hard¬ 
en himself hr the wilful rejection of evenr serious 
thought. On one evening after a scene or mirthful 
levity, the thought of a distant mother stole upon 


his mind, and found a moment’s indulgence. It 
rolled gently and softly upon his spirit. Tike a re¬ 
mote sound which the din of the day had drown¬ 
ed, but which the silence of the night permitted to 
reach his thoughtless sense. With the idea of a 
grieved neglected parent was associated the remem¬ 
brance of her tears, her importunate admonitions, 
her persevering diligence in casting obstacles in 
his way to destruction, and also his own repeated 
promises. The impression was deep and salutary. 
He was agitated during the night by awful apprehen¬ 
sions of an impending ruin, and the still more dread¬ 
ful fear that he had now to deal with that God whom 
his crimes and ingratitude had rendered inexorable 
forever. The resolution, however, was deeply fix¬ 
ed and imprinted on his mind, that he would break 
off his sins, and pursue a life of rectitude and so¬ 
briety. It plea^d God at the same time to make 
his heart soft, and to incline him to the ways of 
righteousness. The pious counsels of his mother 
came fresh to his recollection. His soul was melt¬ 
ed into deep contrition, and he soon conveyed to 
the delightful ear of that affectionate parent, who 
bad been so long afflicted by his hurtful levities and 
sin, the pleasing intelligence of his repentance to¬ 
wards God and faith in the Lord Jesus. A. B. 
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RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE OP A MUCH LOVED 
YOUTH. 

Th« following letter was written by a young man, late a mem¬ 
ber of the Sophomore elass in Yale College, to a friend who had 
requested him to give a particular account of his views and 
feelings, and the operation* of the Spirit, at the time when he 
humbly hoped that he waa brought by the mercy of God to ex¬ 
perience a change of heart. 

“ I have enjoyed moments,'’ says this dear youth, “ which 1 
would not exchange for all the vain objects ef this lower world, 
and all the happiness the worldling ever felt.” And what must be 
those joys in Heaven, for let me tell you reader, he h»s gone to 
taste them in their full fruition.—Oh learn from him that when 
“ tome thing %vhiepere—go buck, or you may lot* your tout 
forever,” that then is the accepted time. itel. Intel . J 

^■Yale College, March, 1827. 

Dear Friend, —I have commenced ay leiier 
early in the week, so as to be able, if possible, to 
give you an exact account of all the workings of my 
own mind, and the operations of the Spirit, when I 
was called to see my hopeless situation as a trans¬ 
gressor of the law of God ; and was enabled, as I 
humbly hope, to cast myself on the mercy of the 
Saviour for salvation. And oh, that the Father of 
all mercies would grant me a full supply of the rich¬ 
es of his grace, and aid me to spend a life forfeited 
to death, in furthering the interests of the Redeemer 
on that earth, where he suffered and died to ran¬ 
som its guilty inhabitants. 

For some time past there has been a sermon 
preached in the Theological Chamber, on Saturday 
evenings, by some one of the Faculty or Theological 
Students; and they are of the most practical & point¬ 
ed kind. It was by one of these that my feelings 
were more particularly excited, but they might all 
have subsided in a few days, had I not been invited 
by* a young man of the most fervent piety, (to Whom 
I feel under the greatest obligations) to attend an 
inquiry meeting of Doct. T.’s on the succeeding 
Monday evening. Here I had set before me in the 
strongest possible light, my situation, and the course 
of conduct necessary to be pursued immediately, 
or I should be daily involving myself in greater 
danger and difficulties. Several times during the 
evening, as he pressed the point of an instantaneous 
resolution to become a Christian, did I feel strong 
in the determination to renounce the world and 
return to God. But when the pleasures of sin and 
the difficulties of a holy life occurred to my mind, I 
felt a great inclination to put off tfie work a little 
longer; until some of my present difficulties should 
be obviated, and I should have more leisure to de¬ 
vote to the business. However, when Doct. T. re¬ 
quested all who felt disposed, to call at his room at 
any time, and said that he would be pleased to 
converse with iny one after the meeting had dis¬ 
persed^ I left the room, with the rest, (excepting 


one Sophomore who remained;) but on going into 
the half something whispered; go back, or you may 
lose your soul forever. I felt my cheek burning «t 
the thought of going before a roan like Dr. T. to 
confess my sins; and I suppose too the idea of com¬ 
ing out before my classmates and the world as one 
who meant to renounce the pursuit of worldly plea* 
ure for the love of God, added a little to the glow; 
so to regain my calmness and consider a little b* 
fore I proceeded farther, I took my seat in the win¬ 
dow, and never before had I such a conflict with 
my feelings. . You cannot imagine my situation.— 
The night was dark and stormy, and as I sat and 
heard the wind whistle round the steeple of tbs 
Chapel, I felt the loneliness of my situation, the 
blood rushed in haste to my face, and my feelings 
became too strong for control. How much longer I 
should have continued here I know not, had not the 
dock commenced striking the hour directly above 
my head. At every stroke of the bell the itill small ; 
voice was heard, bidding me beware, how I treated 
the strivings ,of the Spirit, for that hour might be 
the last that I should spend on earth. And thanks 
be to the mercy of God, who gave me at that criti¬ 
cal moment a determination to sleep no longer in l 
a state of sin, but to rise and make use of all the • 
means in my power to return to our heavenly Fatb- . 
er. Having related my feelings and engaged in * 
prayer with Doct. 1+ and having received instruc¬ 
tions from him, I left the room ; and then agaia • 
the scene recurred to my mind accompanied with 
the most overpowering sensations. What have I r 
been doing ? I thought to myself; and what shall 
I do now ?—and as I gazed around on the cheering ■ 
lights of the College windows, and heard the voices 
of their occupants raised in mirth and revelry; it = 
appeared like a dream more than like a sober and 
all-important reality: and I could hardly bring my¬ 
self to feel that I was now to go on and give up al' ■ 
these pleasures, and become a new creature in •- 
Christ. How too should I appear before some of 
my friends ? and how could I pay any attention to n 
my lessons, which I must certainly get? In this -i 
state of distress I walked about the yard, muffling . 
my face in my cloak, regardlessof the tempestaoiu- : 
ness of the night, and fearing I should meet soma ; 
one who would laugh me out of my feelings. At 
times I determined to abandon all concern, and re- % 
turn to Iny accustomed state of mind, and then 
shuddering at the thought of losing the day of graft i 
and of being forsaken of the Spirit: at length 1 re- {] 
solved to go to a friend’s room &stay during the night 
—and there to make my peace with God. Conse¬ 
quently I proceeded up stairs to the door, and after . 
having walked a few times through the entry to 
surom&i resolution, I entered and sat down. Here 
again was another trial; but after having told my A 
feelings to my friend,and having conversed and pray- ^ 
ed together till a late hotir, we retired to rest. 

In the morning I could scarcely bear the idea of , 
going out among my acquaintance, as I feared their 
influence, and the weakness of my own resolutions ; , 
but my friend having persuaded me that all necessary 
duties must be attended to as far as the state of * 
my feelings would warrant, I was enabled to go , 
through my lessons and other exercises, and still 
keep the great work constantly before me. Fori 
(be two following days my feelings were much tbr 
same; I was in darkness as to what it was neces- „ 
sary for me to do, and as far as I can judge of my 
own feelings, I was trying to make myself better, 
and more prepared to become a Christian, not be¬ 
lieving that I ntost or could come with all my sins 
upon me, and cast myself at the foot of the cross, * 
And receive forgiveness of my iniquities from the !' 
'Saviour as an act of free grace on his part. But 1 H 
would fain purchase it myself, so as to take some 
of the praise to myself, of my .salvation. My heart 
wastooprond and stubbcrnstQ bend low in the dust/ 
and implore mercy On my guilty head as a lost and - 
dying worm, bat I must do something which would 1 
lay God under obligations to forgive my sins. At 1 
times I could contemplate my vileness and catch a * 
faint glimpse of the chiracter of the Redeemer, but *1 
still I was unable to understand the gospel way of * 

salvation, and unwilling (although I did not think/ 

' 
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' so then) to accept the atonement of Christ as the 
i only means through which I could ever hope for 
mercy. And although I felt willing to receive and 
acknowledge the Lord Jesus as my Saviour, on 
3 condition of bis granting me assurance of forgive¬ 
ness and reconciliation; yet J 4 could by no means 
bring rayself-to submit unreservedly to God as my 
§ Maker and Supreme Disposer, and to love him for his 
) own character, and not because he would ever show 
1 mercy to me. In short, I was a proud and rebellious 
t sinner, ready to dethrone the King of Heaven if I had 
the power, and take into my own hands the direction 
of my fate, and rule the universe at will. I soon 
went to Doct. T. again, and told him my difficul¬ 
ties, and received directions. I returned to my 
room and there determined to give myself away to 
God. After much struggling and anguish of spir¬ 
it, I was at length enabled, as I would humbly trust, 
to make an entire and unreserved dedication of all 
Bjf faculties of soul and body to the service of the 
Saviour, and at the foot of the cross to receive par¬ 
don from my God. Since that hour, oh bow chang¬ 
ed have been my views of life and death and eter- ■ 
nityof the character of God and the Saviour; of 
his service and the interests of his cause on earth; 
—of my own responsibilities, duties, and desires; 
of the condition of sinners and the professsed disci¬ 
ples of Christ;—and although I am still far from 
God, yet I can say with a heart responding with the 
words, that I have enjoyed moments which I would 
not exchange for all the vain objects of this lower 
world, aud all the happiness the worldling ever felt. 

Yours very affectionately, C-s. 


TBS SABBATH SCHOOL. 


INTERESTING VARIETY. 

From the Weetem Carolinian. 

In passing thro’ Rowan a few weeks since, I lodged 
one Saturday night, about 15 miles west of Salisbury. 
Finding myself vary agreeably circumstanced, I de¬ 
termined to spend the Sabbath with my landlord. As 
my horse was wearied, I conceived my duty to con¬ 
sist not in riding some distance to attend church, 
i but in spending the day profitably at my lodging, 
s that my poor animal might enjoy the rest provided 
for him in the decalogue. This I more readily 
conceived to be my duty, as the table was literally 
covered with books. 

After breakfast, the family began to talk of 
school. What, thought I, have they Sabbath schools 
here also ? But I soon found by the conversation 
• of the household, and the certainty with which 
they appeared to gather all their books before start¬ 
ing, that it was not by any means a new thing. 
Having once enjoyed the advantages of a Bible 
Class, I was quite glad to find one to cheer me on my 
journey. 

f We walked across the fields to a neighbouring 
; mansion, which seemed to contain neither poverty 
\ nor riches, but was the abode of that Competency 
which renders life delightful. The dwelling was 
large and commodious—and to my pleasing aston¬ 
ishment, I found it crowded with scholars. About 
60 persons were present—all having ultimately in 
view, to read and understand the Word of Life. 

The head of the resident family opened school 
by reading the Scriptures, singing an£prayer: after¬ 
wards the assembly separated into classes, with 
all that regularity and cheerfuless which so emi¬ 
nently characterize the exercises of Sunday Schools. 
Of these classes, some were labouring to identify A, 
D, O. A class of lads with its teacher, and another of 
•mall girls with their instructress, were reading the 
oarra tire of the Gospel: while 44 a mother of Israel,” 
in a, separate apartment, with a numerous train 
of young ladies, was by the help of Scott’s Commen¬ 
tary, taking* the old Testament in order. 

There wns also a class of young men under the 
earn of an experienced father : and being couveni- 
f ant to them, I bad an opportunity of witnessing 
I their proficiency in Biblical History* This privi- 
t lege I likewise enjoyed as it respects the other ©las- 
| . set; and must confess that among the unlearned of 

{ our country, I have seldom met so much plain, prac- 
[ipf tkal knowledge of scripture history and doctrine. 

I 

t 


The assembly was diversified-—but this very di¬ 
versity, the exercises, the earnestness betrayed in 
the manner of the instructers, and the interest ta¬ 
ken by the pupils in all that was said or done, 
formed a scene, the most pleasing to present view, 
and gave birth to more flattering anticipations. 

Is it possible that the minds of these young 
people, so intent on gaining instruction, can pass 
without receiving some salutary lessons from the 
piety and virtue here inculcated from Sabbath to 
Sabbath ? Surely not. Such instruction must, it 
will have its influence ; and that, not only over one 
family or neighborhood; but in what corner soever 
of our earth these scholars shall become citizens, 
there will be felt the secret influence of this Sabbath 
school. 

Though Bible classes be not always conducted 
by those thoroughly versed in creed and doctrine, 
yet, holding with Dr. Doijridge that " the true inters 
pretation of scripture is yhat Which upon caveful 
reading is suggested to a man of sense,” I would 
ask, what means next to the preaching of the gos¬ 
pel is more directly calculated to make for our own 
and others salvation than Bible classes? or in what 
way can ihe plain men of our country diffuse more 
extensively the principles of “a religion pure and 
undefiled,” than by giving their aid to Sabbath 
schools? Robert Raikes. 

January 27th, 1828. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


From Bonaparte '• American Ornithology. 

THE ANT-CATCHER. 

The Ant-catchers may justly be enumerated 
amongst the benefactors of mankind, as they dwell 
in regions where the ants are so numerous, large, 
and voracious, that without their agency, co-opera¬ 
ting with a few ant-eating quadrupeds,the produce of 
the soil would inevitably be destroyed in those fer¬ 
tile parts of the globe. The ant hills of South Ame¬ 
rica are often more than twenty feet in diameter, 
and many feet in height. These wonderful edifi¬ 
ces are thronged with two hundredfold more in¬ 
habitants, and are propcnioaably far more numer¬ 
ous, than the small ones with which we are famil¬ 
iar. Breeding in vast numbers, and multiplying 
with great celerity and profusion, the increase of 
these insects would soon enable them to swarm 
over the greatest extent of country, were not their 
propagation and diffusion limited by the active ex¬ 
ertions of that part of the. animal creation which 
continually subsist by their destruction. 

The ant-catchers run* rapidly upon the ground, 
alighting hut seldom upon trees, and then on the 
lowest branches; they generally associate in small 
flocks, feed exclusively on insects, and most com¬ 
monly frequent the large ant-hills before mention¬ 
ed. Several different species of these birds are of¬ 
ten observed to live in perfect harmony on the 
same mound, which, as it supplies an abundance 
of food for all, renfbves one of the causes of discord 
which is most universally operative throughout an¬ 
imated nature* On the same principle we might 
explain the comparative mildness of herbivorous 
animals, as well as the ferocity and solitary habits 
of carnivorous, and particularly of rapacious ani¬ 
mals, which repulse all others from their society, 
and forbid even tbeir.ewn kind to approach the 
limits of their sanguinary domain. 

The ant-catchers never soar liigh in the air, nor 
do they extend their flight to any great distance 
without alighting to rest, in 'consequence of the 
shortness of their wings and tail, which, in fact, 
seem to be seldom employed for any other purpose 
than to assist them in running along the ground^ 
or in leaping from branch to branch of bushes and 
lovf trees, an exercise in which they display remark¬ 
able activity. Some species, like the woodpeck¬ 
ers, climb on the trunks of trees in pursuit of in¬ 
sects ; and, it would appear from their restless hab¬ 
its and almost constant motion, th^t their limited 
excursions are entirely attributable to the want of 
more ample provision for flight. The ant-catchere 
are never found in settled districts, where their fa* 


vourite insects are generally less abundant; but 
they live in the dense and remote parts of forests, 
far from the abodes of man and civilization. They 
also dislike open and wet countries. 

The note of the ant-catchers is as various as the 
species are different, but it is always very remarka¬ 
ble and peculiar. Their flesh is oily, and disagree¬ 
able to the taste; and, when the bird is opened, a 
very offensive odour is diffused,, from the remains 
ofhalf-digested ants and other insects contained in 
the stomach. 

The plumage of the ant-catchers very probably 
undergoes considerable changes in colour. The 
size of the sexes is different, the female being mnch 
larger than the mate. Such variations may have 
induced naturalists to consider many as species that 
really do not exist as such in nature. 


EDITORIAL. 


" WHISPERERS* 

Breakfast being over and the business of the 
morning despatched, Mrs. Worthley and her daugh¬ 
ter sat down together to sewing. Two of their 
young friends also were with them ; one a relative 
from a distant town, the other a neighbor who had 
dropped in to sit with them an hour. They had 
scarcely become seated, when the polite and friend¬ 
ly Mrs. Cajole came in on a morning call. She sat 
down and conversed freely with the young ladies 
for a few moments on common topics: but she sat 
near Mrs. Worthley, and seemed impatient to com¬ 
municate something to her. She soon began in a 
low voice, drawing her chair closer and putting 
her mouth to the lady’s ear. When the girls saw 
her motipns they conversed among themselves, and 
did not attempt to interrupt her. Mrs. Cajole, 
however, was very earnest, and her voice became 
louder and louder, till at length it was no longer 
in a whisper and all the company heard a great part 
of her remarks. They were, however, but parts of 
sentences, and in the latter part of the story, so that 
none but Mrs. Worthley could make out what she 
meant. These were some of her expressions: 44 A 

very imprudent man-people all by the ears- 

might have known the Colonel would be angry-- 

church distracted-cause ruined-wonder he 

could do so-would you have thought it, Mrs. 

Worthley—so good a man as he always seemed to 
be.” Thus Mrs. Cajole ran on a long time, though 
Mrs. Worthley did not say much in reply, and 
seemed anxious to have the subject subside.— s 
At length the visiter rose to take her leave, not be¬ 
cause her subject or storehouse of language was ex¬ 
hausted, but because there were at least twenty oth¬ 
er families where she had not yet told the news, and 
she must be going. As she gave Mrs. Worthley 
her hand to bid her good morning, she said aloud, 
“Now, madam, do not tell of this to any body; for 
it may all blow over you know, and so the least that 
is said of it the better.” 44 especially,” added she 
in a whisper, “ do not let these young ladies know 
it, for they are inexperienced, and may not be alto¬ 
gether so prudent in speaking about it as they «.-* 
ought;”-forgetting that the young ladies had al¬ 

ready heard a good part of it from her own mouth. 

When she was gone, the young ladies were very 
inquisitive to know what the important story was/ - 
which had been so earnestly told, and yet seem- * 
ed so muck like a mysterious secret. Mary shrewd¬ 
ly suspected she had seen and heard one of the 
whisperers that her mamma had described to her; 9 
but could hardly believe that their neighbor and 
friend, Mrs. Cajole, would do such a thing. Little 
Nancy too, who happened to bo present, was full of 
wonder; for she had not spoke or stirred while Mrs. 

| C. was i* the room, but had stared at her with sur¬ 
prize and some degree of fear. 41 Ma,” said she, 

44 what did that lady want ? Was she angry with 
you?—What made her whisper so hard?" 

Mrs. Worthley found tt necessary to explain the 
matter, for the satisfaction of the whole company, 
and lest they should imagine the matter to be 
worse than it really was, or suppose some persona 


• 8o# Companion of last wttk. 
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were guilty who in fact were innocent. So she Tom Paine, on his death-bed, during his parox- 
gave them the account. “ It appears/’ said she, yams of distress, cried out without intermission, 
“ that Mr. Shepherd’s sermon last Sabbath gave of- “ Oh Lord, help me ! God, help me! Jesus Christ, 
fence to two or three of his hearers; especially to help me! Oh Lord, help me!” repeating the same 
Col. Burley, who-thought he was pointed aT. The expression, without the least variation, in a tone 
affair is making some talk in town, for there are that would alarm the boose, 
several busy-bodies in our little society, who med- — 

die too much with other men’s matters. There is Tb® foMowiof it the lefttimony of Infidels to -ike eieeHtfney of 


ground of the will.” The priest asked him sever¬ 
al other questions, to Which the boy gate sdch satis¬ 
factory answers as quite astonished him. “Indeed,” 
said he, “ yod are a good little boy—takecare of the 
book wherein God gives you such precious promis¬ 
es : believe what he has Said, and you will be hap¬ 
py here and hereafter.” 


some division even in the church on the subject, 
for “ a whisperer seperateth chief friends.” Mrs. 


tho Christian Religion. 

Religion » necessary in every community; the 


Cajole thinks that Mr. Shepherd was very impru- laws are a curb Upon oped crimes, and religion up- 
dent, and very much Out of the way. She believes on those that are private. Voltaire. 

that the church will be divided, Mr. S. dismissed, No religion ever appeared * in the world, whose 
and the whole society be thrown into confusion for natural tendency was so much directed to promote 
a long time to come, if it is not utterly ruined.— the peace and happiness of mankind, as the Christ- 
Whereas, in fact, she and two or three more are ian. The Gospel of Christ is one continual lesson 
making all the mischief. I heard the sermon and of the strictest morality, of justice, benevolence, 
did not think of its being personal; or anything and universal charity. Supposing Christianity to 
more than a mild and faithful reproof for prevail- be a human invention, it is the most amiable and 


To Yrntng Men .—Bestow thy youth so that thoa 
mayest have comfort to remember it, when it bath 
forsaken thee, and not sigh and grieve at the ac¬ 
count thereof. Whilst thou art young thou wilt 
think it will never have end; but, behold, the long¬ 
est day hath its evening, and that thou shaft en¬ 
joy it but once, that it never turns again; use it 
therefore as the spring time, which soon departeth, 
and wherein thou Oughtest to plant and sew all pro¬ 
visions for a long and happy life.— Sir tV. Raleigh 
to his son. 


ing sins. I suppose Col. Burley’s conscience ac¬ 
cused him, and that he and some others are offend¬ 
ed. Their passion would soon die away, if offi- 


successfkl invention, that ever was imposed on man¬ 
kind for their good. Moltngbroke. 

Disbelief in futurity, loosens in a great measure 


cious tale-bearers did not fan the flame. As it is, t j es 0 f morality, and may be supposed for that 
there will be some talk and commotion fora week reason pernicious to the peace of civil society, 
or two; then the good sense of the people will an- Hume. 

derstand the matter, and strife will cease.” stn^inp prfvfntf* 

S"» 1 rrt K—•" <“*“-1 The mJTEE. p.*™ 


Mrs. W »that .f truth and peace again prevail, it had contem , at | d self-destruction, »very beautiful 
w.» n° be by the efforts of Mrs. Cycle. She ev,- and touchio ‘ .. j was of * lif / nd afier a 

dently takes delight in talking Over the matter, and d 8Uch ag | ome have kno ' and ^ wo ^ d wiah 
making it as bad as possible. If people were not to ' emeraber wag hurry i Dg along the street to the 
too wise and cautious to be much under her influ- river , when I felt a sudden check. I turned and 
ence, the evd would increase according to her pre- ^held a little boy, who had caught hold of the skirt 
dictions, and there would be perpetual discord of my cloak in Ills anxiety to solicit kny notice. His 
throughout the town and harmony and peace i ook ' wa8 irresistible. Not less so was the lesson he 
would fly from ever, dwelling - I am sorry to say had , earnt . „ There Me gix of ug a|)d we are d 
these things of her; bnt, by talking as she hw be- ■ for want offoftd „ „ Wh gboold j DOt „ 

Iam vaii chn hao loll ma nn nor AAnroA iiAl mo — ° .... .. . . * . . . _ . . 


fore you, she has left roe no other course. Let me 
then warn you against the example of a whisperer. 


I to myself, “ relieve this wretched family ? I have 
the means find it will not delay me many minutes. 


And let uie refer you tea few passages of scrip- fiut whgt ifu doeg „ The ofm ; 8e ' ^ 
tore, which « may be profitable to read mconnei- d(]Cted me j cannot degcribe j threw J them roy 
ion with the mCide^s of this morning. They are and their burst of gratitude overcame me. 

,n James 3. 2,18; 2The». 3. 11; 1 Tim. 6.13; 1 jf t filIed my cye8> . it weD t Is a cordial to my heart. 
Pe». 4. 14 15; Tit.2.1—5. Also many passages in “ J will call to-morrow ” I cried. Fool that! was 
the book of Proverbs. Hearken to these counsels t0 think of j eavi a world . where , eaaure waa 

and warnings of wwdorti; and take heed, from to i* had, and eocheap.— Rogers’ Italy. 
your earliest days, that you be not ranked with n&r\ 

whisperers and backbiters, who cast abroad Are- , - . , 

brands, arrows and death, while they pretend they Childhood.-Ther* is m childhood a holy igno- 
design no barm, and say, Am I not in sport T rance-a beautifu credulity-^ sort of eanctity, 

.._ —mamm that one cannot contemplate without somethingofthe 
Bff X 8 O X & 1* A W. reverential feeling with which one Should approach 

.. « . 1.. beings of celestial nature. The impress of divine 

DEATH-BEDS OF VOLTAIRE AND PAINE* nature is, as it were, fresh oh the infant spirit— 

, „ lL • uj , ... ._. m . fresh and unsullied by contact with this withering 

In spite of ?" .themfijelphilooophms who Jock- w Qne tre(nble J legtan im pure bteath should 
ed around Voltaire in the fiwt days of his illnw^ dim thg iearnegg ofi U bright mirror. And per- 

“t *T inLlfer petually must those who arlin the habit of contem* 

whom he had so often blasphemed. He called for ^f at j a / c b>rdfaood—of stndying the characters of 
the Pficat ;hw danger increasing, he wrote, entreat- tittle ehUdr^o, feel and rep^atto their own heaHs 
ing the Abbe Gaultier to v.su him, He afterwards _.. 0 f , U ch is-the kingXm of heaven.-'-Aye, 
made a declaration, m Which he, m feet, renounced w j,j cb ^ US| 0 f the 'wisest among ns, may not stoop 
mfiddhty, s, gned by hiraSelfan Wb witnesses. t0 receive iustruction and rebuke from the charac- 
Alembert, D.derot, «dabout wentyothers, who terofalkMe cbildl-Which of ns, by comparison 
bad beset his apartment, he would ofteneurse and with ita Biip p|i c j ty> has not reason toblash 

exclaim-'*Retire; ** id yooJihMhairebrouglhtme for the littleness, tU insincerity, the worldliness, 
to my presentfetate. Begone; Icould have done the d <5racy ’ of hisown . 
without you fill, but you could not exist without me; 6 ■** ; 

and what a Wretched glory have you procured iffe l” . * * 

They Could bear him, the prey of anguish and Tht knwltdge *f a htth boy Monishing a pnest. 
dread, alternately supplicating and b&pheming A Popah pweet, m Irejand who b making the 
that God whom be had conspired Sgamstf and m Scriptures h.s daily study, and is an advocate for 
plaintive accents would beery oui7“Ob Christ! the schools in £Hat country, Whichjnost of the priests 
Oh Jesus Christ!" add then complain that he was oppose, lately met One *>f the scholars going to 
abandoned of God and man. His physician, Mr. 

Tronchin, Calling in to administer relief, thunder- ^ ?' 'll Wdl ’ S,r ' ’. 8 ^ t I he , bo ^i 

struck, Retired, declaring the death of the impious “^hatwrfir roamed the priest. « The last_w.H 

man to be terrible tade^; the Marshal de Riche- a " d ^ “£ *° 

lieu fliwfrom the bedside, declaring it to be asighl. & ^desire to claim a t.Ue te^he prop^there- 

too terrible to be sustained; and Mr. Tronchin, ih^wHl®' 

that the furiea of Orates couM give but a faint idea 

of those of Voltaire. He said, “Heotot, I will vatt 

giveyou hsffo’fwhiit jEsmwonb-, if you will give me 


t r with its divine simplicity, has not reason to blush 
,r ® ’ ** I?. y iV h V ha fo f the littleness, the insincerity, the worldliness, 

Tt * J5H?L^rJ d Jr., d r ** d ^ey, of his own. 


Maxim.—T he petty vexatious of life are like beg¬ 
gars ; if you treat them kindly, they “ call again; ” 
but if you kick them from your door, they will be 
very likely to cut y6ut acquaintance. 

. POlBTttir, • 

THE DYING BABB* 

Farewell, my child, I may not wish thy stajy,- 
Early from sin and sorrow, call’d away. 

Yet oh ! forgive this agony of heart— 

’Tis hard, my cherub—hard with thee td part. 

It rends my soul forever to resign 

What fondly I bad deem’d was wholly mine. 

’Twas impious thus to claim thee from the skies— 
And new with thee my vain presumption dies. 

Yes, thou wert heaven’s to me in mercy lent; 

Thou werrtoo pure for earth, and only sent 
With all thy fond endearments, so to twine 
Around thy mother’s heart and make it thrne : 
That when thou bad’st her thy last fond farewell, 
Her thoughts where thou sbould^t go, would fore 
to dwell, 

Would seek a parent in her infant’s God— 

And ask a home where he had found abode. 

E’en now in death, that sweetly smiling face. 
So feebly turn’d to ask a last embrace— 

Seems to implore “ wipe off that falling tear, 
Death cannot harm, my guardian angel’s here 
With outstretch’d arms my spirit to receive— 
Thy child is blest—then sure thou wilt not grieve.” 
It ceas’d, and all was still—silent as death— 

Oh! to recal that last—that low drawn breath : 
’Tis all too late: it was—it was ihe last: 
Forgiv^ahe wish to call it back—’tis past. 

I know/tvww selfiflh, and twas worse than vain, 
He’ll ncVreturn, yet we mav meet again : 

Yes, We may meet, life looks not now so dim— 
K -He may not come—but I can go to him.” 
August26 9 1828. C. 

THE SABBATH BELL. 

If e^rth bath aught that speaks to us of heaven, 
’Tis when, within some lone and leafy dell, 

Solemn and slow- we list the Sabbath bell. 

On music’s wings through the clear ether driven :— 
Doth it not say aloud—* 8 Oh man, ’twere well 
Qithpr to come, nor walk in sins unshriven! 

Haste to this temple; tidings ye shall hear, 

Ye who are sorrowfuJ and sick in sou), 

, Your griefs to soothe, you downcastness to cheer, 
To bind afflictions wounds, and make you whole ; 
Coifce h,ere-rComehere— thgugh like the Tyron dye 
Guilt hath polluted you, yet white a»*now, 

From tli£ eternal streams that hither flow, 

Home ye shaU pass to meet your Maker’s eye.” 


i ^ * king there t” “ Yes, *fr, as joint heir with 

six mouth* life. Tim doctor ausweved, | Christ.”** “ Aud will not every pereoti get there as | 


cannot five six weeks.” Voltaire replied, 


iTli! " JnZmZnwi h as yout” ** Nosh; tiome can get there but 

8 ^ ® * ’ those that claim their title tothat kingdom upon the 1 


soon after expired. 


. LOVE AND SPRING. 

u Thy flowers,” one day said Love to Spring, 
“ Scarcely survive their blossoming : 

Fleet one short month—one stormy dayt~ 
The tender trifles pass away.”. 

€t It is too true,” awebt Spring replied, 

“ And sad—it carnet be denied-^ 

But will the joys thp reign discloses, 

Last any longer than my roses t” 
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_ »A»BATiyJt _ 

THE COTTAGE GIRL. 

* I 

41 Ko fbniUifl frop itiMliv* 

£ V Uippcd Jbot*M> fat,~ ; 

8he wra at tappjr r* tta wavo, 

, That dueai qaiIm m*.” 

In t niieribK dirty, httfe mom in Devousbir* 
Stmt, Boston, there lived a poor woman, whose 
hatband bad left her with two little children, to sup- 
port bnrself at she conid. She was net very strong; 
and'it is harder work than many rich little girls im¬ 
aging to esrn.etkeqgh to eat, and coarse clothes to 
wdan For two or three years-Mrs. Wood, for that 
was the womah*i name, managed by constant in- 
das^y-'to get along with tolerable comfort; but 'at 
tbocnd ofthat time she began to aieken, and it was 
am plain enough to be seen that she would not 
may in this world mnch longer. When little girls 
baa* enough to eat, and drink, and Wear,—and 
when they hake a groat many friends to he kind to 
them,-**** is a sad, sad thing to lose smother—for 
wM children are well and ffoltesome, notfody 
usU smile so affectionately on their little plays as a 
mother; when they are tiered, nobody will soothe 
them with such kisses as a mother’s; when they 
aremek, nobody will watch them so patieotly, and 
so kindly as a mother ; and when they die nobody 
wiUwftep for them like a mother:' If then it is 
inch a^aerrowfol thing for little girls who are tor* 
readded with friends to lose a: dear parent, you 
may well judge it was alrimst h etrt -b roa kmg to the 
poor little desolate twias, Thom** and Mary. 
Wtm Mrs Woodwaatery 11, and unable to hare 
her bed, 1 cannot: tdU yea With wbet a distressed 
expression ska looked on the dhay, ragged little 
ones, who stood by her bed-side crying Tor food. 
Thepoor httia creatnres inssnt to be kind to their 
dying mother, >afid ween wiRing te do every 
thing they knew how lo de, but they were vhry 
baagry—And they did not know that their sick 
mother’s beaiMched, at ifakQtfa had keen stabbed 
through it, every time they cried for southing to 
eat; A great many paople in Boston mould have 
helped Cham, if they had known of tbecr dfotresa; 
hut one poet wasbea-woriwin was theoulypprson 
who ever west to fee: tbsna . Every night, after 
she had finished her bard day's work, she used to 
go in ahd esk how wasghbor Wood did, and give 
the chttdren spoffemotbarownsupper, Owsucb 
oooasiotte ths sick» woman often need tt* take be# 
neighbor's hand] and km*>«pgr*tefoUym her face* 
as shot said, "ThcLordcwiM blessyocdMrs. Kins* 
ley, for your kindness td are and md little ones. 
As sam s» therd is haefi a phme • W heaven, you 
will ham a horne t here, for the gOod you bavs done 
me in the hour of need. Bui Ofor Mrs; Kinsley, 
what will become of the poor tfttfr things when I 
am dead and gone ?” And Mrs. Kinsley used to 
answer, “So foni as Ilide a rxkftseK of bread.to 
divide with them, thfcf shall dot suffer ; and if 
wont comes to worst, theie are asylums’ and hoeph* 
tils enough^ where a poor body mm go to. J ’ J ^ 

“Lkvowitis wrongwf me tofed so anxfous," 
stid the suffering' metber,—^God isaheir fotber, 
and I wiRtruto irt hfe merey." 

Tbia was the last remark tos. Kinsley heard ler 
peer neighbar make. 

Tke Mst eveniiig she ^wnl hfto her rbom, s# 
usual—The children were sitting on the ftoor 
with a little kcown bodl between thenr, 4>fowing 
seap hnbbfes hldttDh ether’s facte,' and htffghing 
whew it tturie them wink,—end tbe tnoSfw Was ly- 
iag with her feoeiuntedtoward the wall, appar^ 
eady ia ttesnadj sleep. : * * • 


“ How long baa your mother been asleep?" naked 
their visiter in a low, and cautions tone* . “ Ever 
shioe morning/ 1 said iitde Mary, who was ever the 
moat talkative of the two. “ In the morning I as* 
ked her if she was cold,—for her bands folt cold; 
bat she did not answer me—-so Thomas and I put 
the blanket over her, and abe has not Waked, up 


Mrs. Kinsley bent over the bed and looked anx¬ 
iously in bet neighbor’s free. It Wes as she had 
feared!—The tears canto U* her eye*—" Fdor little 
things," ehwsaid, “ she noser will wake npagain." 
" Why net?’’ asked Mary, with a grieved expres¬ 
sion about her little mouth, thsngh she did not on* 
demtahd wbaS Mrs* Kinsley, meant. " Because 
she is dead," replied the gqpd* woman. “ What is 
hto .be dead?" asked Thomas. “It is never to 
•peak, or open one’s eyes again, in this wot Id," an¬ 
swered Mrs. Kinsley. " Your mother is dead,— 
and we shall bury her in the. ground ; bat God has 
a lieme in the sky, where all good people go when 
they die.’’ u Ob, we want to go,” said the child¬ 
ren, bursting into tears; "Why did not mother 
take: os with her?” "Yea shall come and live 
with me,” said Mrs. Kinsley, patting the hair out of 
their eyes, and trying to kiss away their tears. But 
for a few minutes the little mourners would not be 
comforted—they cried, " Motner 1 Mother!’’ and 
than eobbed out, "Will she never speak te us 
•agara?” 

The next day Mrs. Wood was buried. A great 
many happy: little girls and boys saw the funeral as 
it parsed op Washington Street; and they knew, 
that it was some poor person, because nocarriagee, 
and very few people followed it! but theydid not 
know she left two wretched little orphans, whose 
hearts were almdet breaking, because they were all 
alone in the world. If they bad known about that, 
I am sore* they would have loved their own moth¬ 
ers better, and woftil^ hare felt willing to part with 
their choicest playthings to give money to that kind 
hearted :wdsher«womnn, web was eo poor, and yet 
se generous. 

4 The littfe orphans did not remain unhappy long; 
for children always forget thmr griefs soon—their 
little hearts are just like India-rubber—they kiU 
spring bock again, after the heaviest weight has 
been pressing upon them. ~ ' t . 

M YH* tMf Saws thil4h<MHrsch««k that flaw#, 
la llto iha daw-drap on tberata^ 

When next the rasuM wind losC by, . 

- Aid wa»— th e hih, tha Sowar Wdry/’ 

Thomas and Mary -went to live with Mrs. Kin¬ 
sley; and * little dog and some old black clothes, 
which had been fixed up for them, made them hap¬ 
pier than prihe^s. Sometimes they bad little miffs, 
as children say, about who should hold the dog, and 
who'had the largest piece ofbraad'and cheese; but 
they had no real trouble until nearly a year after 
thbtr thotker’fe death! Then/ a mantuamaker, who 
had ber waShfog done ^by/ Mrs. Kinsley, offered 
to take Tboitms. She said she codld not sup¬ 
port both of them; butsh£Vould dotHebest she 
couMfoVohe. Mary would have given her dog, db 
her bfackgdwn^kfhf every thing efee she liked, ifshe 
co^d buthavdkbjW ThotUa^ to phiy igithhe£; but 
WM.Kiftitfey said he must go,—ahd MafyH>nly kld 
hdr free if# her lapdc sobbed. HoWtorer, hedid nof 
goawayfor many weeks; and when he did 'go, stto 
cNdhdt know Wwas gone " for always]" as she 
called it: ' For Several days she laid mMka part of 
her breakfast; dinner, and'supper* thfokiftg he 
wkadd chnfom em it :bot when* she found he did 
not Cotne, and when Mfs.' Kinbfejrfbfd 1 her that he 
hod gone off h greai idahy mlfos with Ms new' 
firieud, sbe foh as ifshe ifttre all atone ihfhe World;- 


She did not even like her dog;-but weald sit mo¬ 
ping in the corner, or walk round and. round with a 
troubled look, just as a little chicken will run chirp¬ 
ing Tonnd the yard, when it has wandefed from its 
mother’s brood. 

But hi a'few days she began to hrigbian <m again, 
andtried all she could to do something stefui; and it 
was pot lbng before she was able to help the benevo¬ 
lent woipan, who had done so much for her. When 
children are very small they can be of use, if they 
win only try to think what they are about, and ob¬ 
serve what others do. If Marr was ever so busy 
about her own affofrs/ she Would ran the minute 
she was told, and bring* clothes for Mrs. Kinsley 
to wash from exictly the heap abe wea hid; when 
thw clothes were hung out, she Would carry the 
pins / and when they were dry, she would pick up 
every one that had fallen on the ground; end .suck 
small things as handkerchiefs ana towels, sh^ would 
' sprinkle and fold tip with her own litde bands. 

• As she grew older she became more useful; an4 
when she was twelve years old Mrh. Kinsley weald 
not well have known hojr to do withedtv ker. 
No# was this all the good that resulted from being 
kind to this desthdte orphan. Her heart wap made 
happy by the poor girl’s affection, and by the con¬ 
sciousness of havipg done a good action; and ihar 
ny p^ple for whom she did washing, when they 
heard how kind she had -been to anmher^ person’s 
ohild, while she was so wretchedly poop heraelf/ re¬ 
solved they would do something assist bkr. 
More than one offered to take the (ittle^gM into 
their service and^ do well by her ; Uat fiehvoipe al¬ 
ways trembled as she answered, " If the child wish¬ 
es to go, and thinks it is best for her*, I hare not a 
word to say, but so long as she is wilting to afry 
with me. »ad our. Heavenly. Father condaues ip 
feed us with dally bread, she sh%ll not lease me." 
And Mary would smile, as she showed- bar frt, 
strong arms, end say, " You will .never iruffer for 
bread, mother, so tongas I have avoir mw ; d’ 
these ; God gave them to me*tp work for you.” 
Many* parcel of cold food, aad. many ayssttoff gar¬ 
ment was now sent to Mrs. Kinstey gwd the or¬ 
phan; and before Mary was fohnesvyeiMWold, her* 
kind friend had e very comfortable, .though old 
house, in the imtnedhtte vieiahy of Bdston, offered 
her tent free; indiconstant topplf *dt work sras 
promised her. Mary had always behp a; ehoerful 
! child, entering into anrauecetit froho'^wkh ali her 
heart and soul; but now she wariiit thw caittitry it 
seemed as if she were more * gladsttno^AMn K ever. 
Early in the morning bofbre the sun %vi np,: and * 
Had washed bis free in the ocean, Mary Wood.* 
might be seen with hoop and pails,'and* Jdwier at. 
her side, hopping and jumping along' dodo to the 
litde brook, td bring water for wadungi Seme- 
times she and the dog would try whiufclkjoftd run 
fastest; and then if you had met her at* the: hcohk, 
after such a race, you would have sms kw eyes 
laughing, her face glowing with health, wad dimp¬ 
led with joy, and her hair all astir m tfee wind. 
But when the pails were filled, Mary and loader 
went hockkt a more sober pace; for tbetpaila wore 
henry, add the frithfol, affectionate dbg did' his part ‘ 
towards carrying them. • -r 1 

Tfitis happily did the tittle havdenoNrinw; romp 
pass* her days; andoofring like grief wodd eves 
have eotsred Mr heart bad not Jowfor sometimea. 
brought to Mind the nfaseut Tbomgst 0he bad 
never sh^wbim aft^ee abntMed to soeo har hnmk- 
fast for hlm^ ia DWroqshfoo Sheet. Mrs. Kinsley 
hod only once heard from him; and the* die was 
fold that bfo^frhmd; the mantaa-makor, Oms marri- 
ed, end thoi rtudywfto hod buried her only son 
hodtoken such ftfitnyto Thomas, that she- had 
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adopted him. ’ Maty fad never forgotten him; 
though the remembrance of his bright black eyes, 
and his rosy cheeks, seemed very much like S 
dream,; and she thought if she ^should ever meet 
him again, she should know him and love him im¬ 
mediately. * 

About two years after they raove<Ho the cottage, 
a gentleman purclutseda neighboring farm-house, 
aud-fitted it jupvecy prettily. He had a great many, 
fine things, and among the rest, a splendid peacock. 
Mary bad never before seen that bird; and when 
she went to Boston to carry home the clothes Mrs 
Kinsley had washed* she oAen used to stop and 
peop at him through the fence. Thomas the gen¬ 
tleman’s son, hail often seen her do this; and one 
day be opened the gate and asked her if she would 
not come in .and see the birds and the flowers. 
Alary was vety grateful for this little act. of kiitdr 
ness; but as fbr Jowler, he was absolutely beside 
himself. He would jump up on the lad’s neck, 
lick his cheek, and after running round and round 
like a distracted creature, he would bound hack 
again, and with a short, joyful bark catch hold of 
the skirts of his coat. Jowler was wiser than his 
mistress—for she did not know her brother—and 
he did L After that interview, the knowing animal 
never passed Alie house where he bad sden Thomas 
without keeping his N nose close, to the ground, or 
trying to jutnp over the fence. Once the young 
stranger gave Mary some roses through the garden 
gate; but it was many w<pek» before she spoke to 
him again. One day she was going down to the 
brook with her pails, when .Jowler’s quick bark made 
her look baok, and she saw her new acquaintance 
close behind her. Jowler jumped up 4nd gave him 
his rough welcome* “ I like your dog,” said the 
lad; '* what is his name ?” I call him Jowler,” an¬ 
swered Mary. “ Jowler!” thought the boy—and a 
flush went orer bis face, as if the dog and his name 
had broughtoomething pleasant very indistinctly to 
his mindw ” Where do you live? asked he. “ I 
live with Mrs. Kinsley, down ip that small house, 
wherayotf,see the olothes out a drying.” “ Kinsley, 
—Kinsley”—^repeated the boy, in a low tone, look¬ 
ing toward the cotthge. Surely the name was very 
familiar to him ; but where had he heard it ? “And 
what is your name?’ said he. “ My name is Ma¬ 
ry Wood.” “ It all came back to his memory! 
The room in Devonshire Street—his sister—his 
(fog^Thatname brought it all back to bis mind— 
and m* moment he had his arms round his sister’s 
nock, exclaiming, “lam your brother Thomas!” 

For a feet: hours, *U was joy ahd confusion at 
dame Kinsley’s cottageand JowJer was almost de¬ 
voured with kustif because he had first discovered 
the lost owe. When this tumult of happiness be¬ 
gan towbsWUf a JUtK Mary looked at her brother’s 
handsome duets* and then at her own coarse, scan¬ 
ty gown; /and forthofirsi time in her life, she was 
un happy'feteetfse she*was poor. She had always 
been .as jmnfry and as thoughtless as the little 
birds, veto % through the ah without knowing or 
easing, whether their feathers are black or yellow. 
She had mat many children who were handsomely 
dressed ; but if,she.looked at their gowns a minute, 
she soon began singing her favorite tune, “ i cares 
for nobody—oo, not I”—and thought no more of 
envying them than she did of envying the peacock; 
but ThfMtsaawas her awH brothet-~-ket torim brother, 
too; and «aseemed strange that he shoold he dres¬ 
sed Co much better than she was. But Mary bad 
a good,generous heart; and she did; not let each a 
feeling stay in it five mitHitet. " I am sure I am 
glad Thomas is so well off,” said sheio herself! 
“ but after I don’t believe he hr a ttfehappier 
than! am.” ♦ (i ; *»• * 

It seemed as if the boy thought of the difference 
in theft appearance lumsOlf; for before; he went 
away, he said to Mm Kinsley, you Knew I 
am going to-put on & freak, and mm to work in 
yonr gardens” And oohisway hemeb+fokasort 
of uneasiness to be old enon^t to do something to 
help his sister.’ , t.. 

When, be told the newstotb^ grt^ia he cMM 
father and mother, they entered ver* kindly into 
his feeKngSf.and promised** §*, and roe hi* water 


the next day. They were a little afraid they dhoti Id 
nhd her a vulgar, ignorant, and impudent girl, 
because she 'had had no chance for education.* 
But though Mrs. Kinsley had not been able to edu- { 
calc ber mind , she had educated her heart; pnd 
those who have good feelings will be modest in 
their appearance, and have assort of natural polite¬ 
ness about them. Mr. and Mrs. Marsh were agree- 
.ably<di»aqpointod tofrnd Mary snob ameat, modest* 
healthy, pretty looking girl. They were very kind 
to her, and promised Mrs. Kinsley that she efhould 
always find, good friends in them. The idea of 
adopting Mary occurred to them; but they were 
not very rieh, and it was several weeks before they 
made up their minds to speak about it. They laved 
Thomas very much, end they saw plainly that be 
was ra little unhappy about his sister; so one. day, 
they rode to .Mrs. Kinsley’s, and offered tb taka 
Mary off her hands. The good wofnan thanked 
them, and said, with tears in her eyes, that she 
would leave it entirely to Mary* 

When she told her, tfcd young girl was somewhat 
dazzled With the idea of wearing gonteel clothes,and 
living where they had flowers and. fine birds. For 
several days, she was very thoughtful,—and even 
Jowler in tain stood watching her eyes, to attract at¬ 
tention. Mrs. Kinsley observed her anxiously, and 
was more than half afraid she would conclude to go. 
At last, she summoned resolution to say, “ Have you 
made up your mind, Mary. You have been as a 
child to me,& I have tried lobe as a mother to you; 
but your brother will be more able to do foryotv 
then I am—and —l shall not blame you if yooleave 
me.” She spoke the last words with difficulty ; for 
she was struggling hard to keep back her tears. 

“ Oh, no, my dear mother, I would not leave yen. 
for a thousand brothers. It is all over now. I did 
think a little that I should like to go and be with. 
Thomas—but he has not loved me, and taken care 
of me as you have. No—I never will go away 
from you.” Mrs. Kinsley wept with joy as she fold¬ 
ed the gratefti! girl to her heart; and in that hour 
she was amply repaid for all the (oil .and trouble 
she had had in bringing her up. 

Mr..and Mrs. MaTsh were pleased with the dis¬ 
position, which led Mary to refuse leaving so good 
a friend inherold age.. They said no move to bdr 
upon the subject; but they put her to a good school, 
and often made her presents of neat, suitable doth* 
ing. 

At nineteen years old Mary was one pf the most 
intelligent, capable girls !«the country. Sho married 
a sensible, industrious man, who owned &i good 
form in Connecticut; and as long as Mrs. Kirisfey 
lived, she might be seen knitting in her comforted 
We rooking chair at Mary’s fireside. When Thomr 
as became a man, he entered into the manufactur¬ 
ing business, in which he Was very prosperous. 
Many a handsome present was sent to his sister; 
and everjr Thanksgiving day 4he regularly saw him 
at her plain,-but plentiful table* 

■ i. —■ wiiii — i . , 

BBLIGIOW. 
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A BRIGHT SIGN OF THE TIMES FOR YOUTH, 

The present is an age when the young have pepu* 
liar encouragement^ to. seek the Lord tbqir God* 
A brighter day is dawning upon the world. God. 
appears to be coming forth to raise up from among 
the young a generation for himself. In the multi¬ 
plied means that are used for their instruction* and 
the great success which attends thqse means, I fee- 
hold most chqertng mdtoe;fottfHef the near* approach 
of that day, when all shall know.thq Lord;, from the 
least untoAhe greatest. It is oggt^the. most ani¬ 
mating signs of times in wbij^jye live* that in, 
ajl.oqr cities and towns, there are* to be span greay 
numbers of yonng people, devotjng themselves to 
tpesemce of God. And as I see them going forth 
to the work, and to the rewards to which the Savior 
ip calling them, I seem to hear them pay to all who, 
ate lingering behind—” We are y>uineying jto .a. 
pfocopf iwhich thpLord hath said,! will give ityouj, 
come thou with us, and we wift do thee good; for tbq 
Lord bagh spoken good concerning Israel.”—Cast 
ia yocr yppog friends, • ^hb the multitude* 


of your age who’ have already chosen God as their 
portfou ; share with thetn^the honour and blessed¬ 
ness of a pious and^SefuflUe; and go with them to 
inherit the eternal joys of heaven. Why should 
jou defer coming to a,decision on a subject which 
stands thus connected with your present and ever¬ 
lasting happiness? Why linger and hesitate, when 
a crown of unfading glory is the prize set before 
*yo«i3 > Da *you fi nd w i t hin y uav efoMtD oe**o atte nd 
to the subject of religion? Is it an unpleasant sub* 
ject/onirgn Wi^yotflfrnrtt difficult to tlx your 
affections and tfio»j?ht§? ~ Ah, tny friends, if it be so, 
you are in a dreadful state of mind. And has it nev¬ 
er occurred to* you, hoS^ thkt creature must appear 
in the sight of God, that cannot beat to think of his 
character and * ways—‘that can take no pleasure in 
his presence and service/And ean be happy only in 
an utter unmindfulness*ofthe'Being who made him, 
and of the'.duties he-requites of jiim? One thing 
is plain—either God must change, or you. must 
change, or you caq never behold his face in peace. 
You do not like to think on the subject of retighm! 
Oh how shocking! What evidence too of estrange* 
raent from the Father gf your spirits^and of entice 
unfitness for heavdn! But.this subject must be* 
thought of It isjn vain to,think of alwajs ketp 
mg it *t a distance. You may put it off to-day, 
and to-morrow, and next day; but; as God it true’ 
yon cannot put it off always. It wiU come <hcmw 
sooner or later^T It may come suddenly ; arid come, 
in pircumstanoee, only to tell yqu that yojir ierm of 
prohaAicn^ is closed, and your soul . lost .for; c wen/ 
Theday.'nf dcath will put an end to procrastiaaiioji^ 
and (Ca^h jou, when it is too late to retrieve the loss, 
that, the care of the soul is the first and great con* 
cqrn.of man.—//afr^s’ Lectures to Young Men. 

n \) r. ; •• ^ :<* 

From the N..U, Ofcr. 

THR EVBKING SERVICE, 

The deep tones of the church-going bell wero* 
inviting the weary and heavy-laden! to the hbnse of 
prayer. The last rays of the getting sun were re¬ 
flected (Void thd spire, and had crowned the tallest 
trees; tvith a soft golden l^ht. A holy calm was 
breathed over the soul from surrounding nature, 
ais when the evening gales atre heard murmuring ‘ 
and dying away among the chords of an ASobau 

hkrpii v \^ i.-. .** - ,• 

They were gathered tothe house of prayer. The 
silent aspiration was ascending from, toady a pious 
soul/that the great Master of Assemblies Would 
vouchsafe his preeaode, aod that the Holy Spirit 
would be there to impress the Aarelesaekmer with 
the soleipnities of a coming judgment 

There were many id whose bosoms, the voices of 
the choi^> and the. rich .notes of the organ found a 
response, as they hsaathed-m melting numbers the 
heart-felt^rayer, .that mm h and all its scenes, its 
noise and its tiresome vhmtieS might he withdrawn, 
opd stand ct the foot of the holy mount; while they 
went and worshipped*' i There • was something to 
the appearance of thus great assembly that impres¬ 
sed the mind more; than dsual seriousness.-*- 
They were a|i travellers to etei^iity, hefts of im¬ 
mortal blessedness or of endless pain. Some of 
them had cotneio worship God. A fetv were ther 
in the anguish, of their .apftits td know what th hj 
should do to be ^Oted, while^the^ greater number 
had boon attracted,’by the distinguished tafloats of 
the preacher. - . ^ : 

- He was a man whom God had Messed with w 
most superior mind * feelingheart* and a persuasive 
elpmtoime. Hjs prayer came fonftfrwm ftps wet 
with Casts!ian dews, while, unconscious of the pu* 
rity nod the sweet simplicity ofhis language, he 
pourod forth the deep emotions of his souf and 
wrestled like the Patriarch with* God.; SB*. sloOd 
upfo.sddress theSssembly, amladSep silence per¬ 
vaded it. For a moment he looked around upon his 
hearers* .that the sight *f a multitude of dying men 
might awaken the; sensibilities of fcb rail.—The 
thoughtless and the gey were there, the olan of the 
world* the infidel, &, the veteran sinner^ By his u»- 
affected eansestness he soon succeeded in .gaining 
tboir attention, and the Whole assembly seemed 
bending towards him, as a field of grain i& moved. 
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^ rj™ wind. Smiles of tdmiratioo were seen up* 
r ^. ctbtir eountenaoees as he advanced a convincing 
v /gonient, or illustrated his truths by a striking 
^ omparisoo. He seemed to feel that heaven or 
^ ell were depending upon his words, as with a heart 
, * rerflowing with love, he reasoned with the impeni- 
./] »t upon sin and righteousness afcd judgment to 
^ soe. He told them that they were enemies to 
^ tod and under his wrath and curse,—and soon 
v le smile of approbation was exchanged for the 
" r lush of conscious guilt; the head of the thougbt- 
k ns one had fellen in deep thought, and the stream- 
igeyes of another were raised in prayer, and the 
** token sigh was heard, as if an arrow had reached 
^ le heart. He felt as if he was In Christ’s stead, 
! * od prayed them all to he reconciled to God. He 
• 3 Joined as ifhe stood oh the confiues of time and 
" wr. the fires of the last day kindling upon the 
*•’ wld. The sensibilities of his soul were on fire ; 
^ is tboaghts fell with burning points upon the con- 
^ nonce, and the number of those who bowed that 
* kht in contrition, gave ample proof, that the gos- 
j - /f ' in the bauds of such a preacher, and set home 
r the rafinenees of the Holy Spirit, was indeed 
*power of God unio salvation. A. 


mAKimta. 

e mary Jones. 

'■ Hart Jonbs, and her brother Edmund, had no 
i liter, or mother; but they had a sister who was 
r ler than themselves, and who was very kind to 
a, em. She used to teach them every day, to read 
i, d write, and to sew *very prettily; besides that, 
tr e wished them to learn lessons in Colburn’s Aritb- 
scic. Perhaps some^of my little readers may not 
ve met with this hook; and 4t may seem hard 
it Mary and Edward ehoold be deaired to study 
v thing so difficult as arithmetic; but you must 
re peraber, that their sister was very kind to them, 
of 1, therefore, would not be likely to give them 
re> f thing to learn, which was too hard for them, 
e* lound was eight years old, and was able to an- 
n 5 «r directly to any of the first questions in frac- 
re , n ; sucji as, “ Seven fourths of twelve, are how 
,og to times six ?” and be had attended so closely to 
u hat he understood the proportions of numbers 
(well. But Mary, who was seven years.old, 
be ^ I am sorry to say it, unable to answer, “ How 
u* ly pre two and five,” or any of those simple 
jd jtions. She had not Mended , as her brother 
it done; and this was the reason she had not 
A seeded in learning as well. 

Sister, have you the head-ache to day? Your 
{ I look sick,” said Mary sffectionately. 
i Yes, my dear, my head does ache; but I will 
to teach you, notwithstanding, about your lea¬ 
sed if you- are attentive, I can make you un- 
taod it in a few minutes. Wbat is your lesson 
iff” 

pry’s face lengthened very much assbeanswer- 
ple fully; " it is, koto many exits in a quart; and, 
ft, l cannot find it out; 1,’ve been studying a 
ft while, and I know 1 oqver shall understand 


fer sister took a slate and pencil and marked 
■ circle, which she said should stand fora 
then she drew a line across the middle of it, 
divided the circle into two parts. “One of 
e halves, Mary, is a pint; you know two pints 
e a quart. Now, 1 will divide this pint into two 
a, and each part, you know, is half a pint; in a 
pint there are two gills,—make a dot for each 
-oow divide the rest as* you have seen me do 


I cannot, sister.” 

Mary, then I will do it* T place a dpt ib 
Will—now count the gills; there are eight. 

I you understand now, Mary ?” 

See, sister, t tfiink I do; may 1 take my spel 

Very soon—now tell me, lest you forget H, Ma 

t w many gills in a quart?” 

"know—I never shall learn :those han 
g- and Mary looked Very red,—lor shi 

deal ashamed of^her inattention, yrhih 


her kind sister had been trying to teach her. She 
looked up in her sister’s face, ; and saw that she 
looked very ill, and.her eyes were full of tears. Ma¬ 
ry would much rather she had spoken harshly to 
her than to look so grieved; and her own heart 
told her that she had done very wrong to try the 
patience of'one who had been so good to her. 
But she did not like to say that she was sorry; so 
she took her spelling-book, and bent her head over 
it, to study very hard; 

In a little time, Edmund was ready to repeat his 
lesson : it was short, but he understood it fully, and 
answered every question readily : his sister kissed 
him, and then she said, “ Mary, you remember 
that little An of mine with the ivory handle, that 
you like so much; if you will commit your lesson in 
arithmetic, perfefctly for a week, you shall have it 
for your own.” 

Mary did not speak a word, but she hid her face 
in her spelling-book, and her tears dropped thick 
and last from her eyes. It was a long before 
she could command her voice sufficiently to say, 
“I do not irish for the fan.” 

“ Not wish for it, Mary? 1 thought yon did wish 
for it very much.” 

“ I mean,” said Mary, t* I wish to learn my les¬ 
son, to please you, and because I ought to doso,— 
and not for the sake of the fan; and l do not want 
you to give it to me, if I do get my lesson. Indeed, 
sister, I will try to learn better, if you will not look 
so sorry.” 

Her sister did not look sorry then; but she kis¬ 
sed Mary, and told her, if she pleased, might 
come and attend, that moment, to her arithmetic 
lesson. When the explanation was finished, Mary 
answered to the question, of “ How* many gills to a 
quart “ Eight.” 

In a few months she understood all the mysteries of 
her arthmetic ; if at any time her lesson seemed too 
difficult, she recollected the time when she learned 
the number of gills to a quart, and would say, very 
gravely, to her brother, “ After all, Edmund, there 
is nothing like trying; for I find when 1 really try, 
that Ihtan learn any thing—-any thing, I mean, in 
fractious, & spelling; & I remember, when I did not 
get my leeson^perfectly. it was always because I was* 
-thinking of something oesides counting. I was al¬ 
ways thinking of our blocks, and how we should 
make a temple, and put the kitten inside, or some¬ 
thing else that had nothing to ^o. frith the lesson. 
I tell you this Edmund,” she concluded, with a 
dignified air, “so that you may know bow to cor¬ 
rect yourself if-^if you should not study well. 
Come, let us go build a pagoda.” [Juv. Mis . 
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CORSETS, 

Remarks on the Lyuries resulting from confinement 
Ike chest by dress ; by N. R . Smith, Af* D. 
Professor of Anatomy in Jefferson College. - 


fort as a support to the body. This, however, on¬ 
ly renders the mischief insidious.' 

We very well know that bp habit the body may 
be so inured to almost any restraint as to become 
unconscious of its presence; but if it be persevered 
in the injurious effects, sooner or later, result. All 
admit, that the Corset, when first worn; causes 
much uneasiness, and young girls are often very re¬ 
fractory in regard to this part of their physical edu¬ 
cation. 

The injuries which result to the constitution 
from long continued compression of the thorax, are 
manifold. Not only are the motions of the chest 
restrained, but the capacity of the lungs for air is 
encroached upon; the blood circulating through 
these organs is retarded, and its change, effected 
by the atmosphere, ceases to be complete. The 
lungs become engorged, and are thus provoked to 
disease. With ua the disease which will most 
frequently be developed, or originally caused, is tu¬ 
berculous consumption.—With Inflammatory affec¬ 
tions of the lungs, diseases of the heart and circu¬ 
latory organs are also ih the train of its effects. It 
has been ascertained by experiments, that the alter¬ 
nate expansion and collapse of the chest are almost 
as necessary to a free circulation of blood, as to 
healthy respiration. The mechanical pressure ope¬ 
rates immediately upon the heart, restraining its 
natural expansion for the reception of blood. 

Tbe frequent occurrence of faintings in ferahles 
fashionably attired, especially when breathing the 
impure air of crowded rooms, and when the circu¬ 
lation is hurried by exercise, are proofs of the just¬ 
ness of our observations. Whenever this occurs in 
the presence of an honest matron, acquainted with 
the mysteries of tbe modern toilet, she immediately 
applies herself with scissors, tooth, and nail, to the 
lacings of the corset, and with all tbe eagerness 
with which one would cut the rope of a suicide.' 
Palpitation of the heart also results from any cause, 
which, restraining the natural action of the organ, 
compels it to struggle in the performance of its of¬ 
fice. The injuries also inflicted on the digestive 
organs are not less obvious than those of the circu¬ 
latory. But that there are other still more deplora¬ 
ble effects resufthfg from this absurd practice, and 
which are often productive of infinite misery and 
protracted suffering to females, is proved daily by 1 
the record of fashion’s infirmary. 

The argument however which of all others may 
perhaps with females be most effectually employed 
against the use of this procrustean girdle, is tbo 
feet that, besides ks less direct influence, in substi¬ 
tuting the pate fensign of disease for the “crimson 
of their lips and of their cheeks,” it often spoils the-’ 
symmetry of the form. 

It is a capricious fashion which admires a pretef- 
naturally small waist in the female figure; the pro- ’ 
portion that nature has assigned it is that which 
alone pleases the taste capable of appreciating the 
truly beautiful._ 


t know not lirhich would appear the roost ridicu¬ 
lous in the eyes of the } other, the wasp-waisted la¬ 
dy of our own cdurttry, or the Chipese belle, with 
a foot no bigger than a Mandarin’s thumb; nor do 
I know which would most offend the unsophistica¬ 
ted eye of nature ; but this I knqw, that the defor¬ 
mity of the latter h unimportant in regard tp health, 
while that of the former is acquired at the expense 
ofetter organs, which may net be enpcoVched upon 
with impunity. It is a fact, although perhaps not 
generally observed, that in females, by a peculiarity 
of meehanism, the whole structure of the chest is 
more elastic and mobile, and that the free motions 
of Ibe'chCst in relation to the function of respira¬ 
tion are more important than they are in males. 1 

From this observation it follows that any article 
of dress which contracts in any considerable degree 
the chest, most be infinitely more productive of 
mieehief to the female than to the male. 'Females 
are exceedingly incredulous in regard fi> the inju¬ 
ries ^esultang from incarceration of the chest, be¬ 
cause the corset, after haring been worn for a con¬ 
siderabletime, not only ceases to give any kensibie 
inconvenience, but seems necessary to their cotil- 
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, From tbe N. H . Observer . 

ELIJAH AND ELISHA* 

It would have been extremely interesting to 
have followed these prophets in their last journey 
from Jericho «£o the . Jordan. Elisha* was aware 
that it was the last time that he should be allowed 
the delightful privilege of conversing with his hoa- 
.oured master, and they both knew that before the 
jbun should go down, Elijah would be translated, and 
that Elisha would be M alone in the midst of an 
ungodly world. - *-• 

+ It must have been an impressive spectacle to ' 
see the 61d Prophet, with his hoary head, his dress 
of extreme simplicity,, his bold and resolute;coun¬ 
tenance, arid bis commanding mien, urging his way 
in obedience to the directions of heaven, to the spot 
that wa9 to be the scene of his translation to the 
presence of his God. No Altering footsteps delay¬ 
ed his course; no wavering faith agitated bis bo¬ 
som, but within eye fixed on the opening visions 
pf eternity,and his soul' cheered by the prospects of 
coming glory, he pressed right onward to the Jor¬ 
dan,, and hastened to^ufon. immortality.. 
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And Elijah said unto Elisha, tho time of my &e-\gress, seek for a place where Odd ctomoi see tkee.” I tiona” «* a very eemmon praetioe lit achrob. J 
par Lure is at hand. I have fought the battles of the The same Lockman being asked of whom be will tbmefore present them a short table of mm 
Lord, and am now go»g to my eternal rest My had learnt virtue? answered, “ Of those who bad the difecub word# which we have ju* seed, ■ 
life bath been indeed a wearisome pilgrimage, and none; for l abstained from every thing that I ob- gire,thnmieaiungofthem:in words more easy to 
many sorrows hate been crowded into its nor* served to be vicious in their conduct” onderstood. , . 

row span. I have mingled my tears with the foon- —toJta ... ; Miscellany^ a boo k, con taini ng a ^eolleeliop 

tain u I sat by its side, and. received my food.from Religion and iraman knowledgeshoold bo taught pieoeaon diffsrent subjects,— Jwremk; suited 
tbe ravens, whom God had commissioned to sustain in conjunction—should be engrained together on young refers.—Penpchca/; published at m 
ray life.—I have been bunted, like a wild beast, by the intellect, and accompany each other through time*. [The Miscellany is puMished once in 
tbe impious Abab, and the fiend-like Jezebel has all the process of scholastic education. We wish- month*.; tbe Missionary Herald once a am 
thirsted for my blood. The sorrows of death hath to see religion considered ns the Alpha and Omega the Recorder and tte Companion onset 
oftentimes cdmpessed me about, and in the bitter- —tbe beginning and end of wisdom; not as ..dark But they are all periodical. woHts^imtaiim 
ness of ray soul I said. Take away my life,.for I am and repulsive mystery, plaond.ia opposition, to. it. come at regular stated liinw.]~htfw iwy ; a 
not better than my fathers. But God hath been We wish to see tbe knowledge of the Deity in edu- tore,punted on paper from a plate nn wfachle 
very gracious unto his servant. I have stood in cation, wbat tbe Deity himselfis ip the Uni Terser— or figures are cut. [Ibe plate may be ofarM 
the nnunec nf the Kino *f Israel, and in the the direetmjt and vivifYia* principle of tbe whole, steel, qrnlpne; «■ is called an engraving. The, 
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very gracious unto his servant. I have stood in cation, wbat tbe Ueity hwasellis in we uni Terser 
the presence of the King of Israel, and in the the direetmgand vivifying principle oft he whole, 
strength of the Lord, I have threatened him with —mow— • 

the wrath of the Almighty for his manifold climes. . 

And when I tyro jealous for the Lord of hosts, and . A li'tiegirl, five years old.hadcoimmtted aft* 


of Ibe whole. stool, qt gone; is calledan engraving. The 
JiUtt. JfUpiiW* , which isimuje by it, is also called m engraving. 
Lithographic; a print takes from an engrxv 
nmiitted albeit stone.— Typographical; aay thing in a book a 
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And when I waa jealous for the Lord of boats, and „ A lijdegirl, five years oJd.hadcomraitted aftult ^ .. . 4 . .. 

roournedover his ftllen altars, hisspiNt came migh- f w which she waa punished. Just before family waacffectsdhy the types,—Captitwrffayi tta win 
tily dpoo me, and with this right hand I slew all prayer; ahe came and asked bar mother if she might is remarkably plea«ijg, d{. whioh_fi*esibeait«8U 
the prophets of Bad, and made the brook Kishon to to the ro44; “Why do you a* T” amd the -Or^^,vnotpuW»abed_ before, proparrd i 
r - - -- — L -- >»—i-j “ T< pressljfor this book.— Community i the people. 
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overflow with-their Mood. My enemies weregath- mother. “As I told s story/'replied the child, “I 4 
ered together to take my life, but tbe fire came wa $ efrtid I shotgd not he allowed to hear the Bi- 
. ^ ~ 1 • 1 bleread.” 


down CromGod ootaf beaven, and they were born- We read * 

ed in the fiotoeness of bis anger. And now behold — 

Lgo from therage of a wicked world to thecompa- Baxter says, “ Wbat is a cradle-made for, hat to 
ny of holy patriarchs; from the fury and tbe strife of be bumt f And how much better is it thata- minis-* 
men to the songs of tbe morning stars, and God ter should waste himself in lighting men lobeaven, 


will be my everlasting reward. 

And it came to pass when they came to Jordan, 
that Elijah took his mantle, and wrapped k togeth* 
er, and smote; the waters, and they were divided 
hither and thither, so that they two went over on 
dry ground. 


than in living to the flesh V* 


_ IWTOlAft. 

i BE VIEW. 

TheJvttemkJMheelUmy* This is a small period* 


And Elisha said unto Elijah, Behold, we walk work, published m Boston by Putnam mod 
on dry land, in the midst of Urn saa. Thu hand of Hul * II a PP« are once « two 
tbe Lord hath been Wretched over the Red eea, to coutarn.an engraving. ItiaintMded, like 

make away for hia people through the water*, and ‘he Youth's Coinpaaion.toberrod by children and 
ho hath condescended to bring us also through this and 's^ulated for tfaea amusemeii* and 

Jordan instruction. The pieces are generally of the light* 

And' Elijah aaid unto Elisha, the hoar of my " ki “ d * g 4 the charac ^ r of , tb ® work is not de- 
departoie iia* hand. Thou must go through thy 8, 8 oed «® £ » strictly pf a rehgious tendengr as 
pilgrimage alone, my son. Lean thoo upon the that Comp«K». They are, hogver, 

mm of the God of Ja^ob, till thou art gathered to "»#«"; *«* » eeptivotmg maaner^ln a 

thy fathers, and the bitterness of death is past. ada P ted ‘° lhe agesandcapacmesof the road- 

And it came to pass as tbey-talked, thaVbehold, «»,. Many of them are nrigiiml; aaddowbties.no 
there appealed a chariot of firo, and homes of fire, 8 ‘»allpartof thememnefrorn the editor of lh«nvork, 
and parted them both aawnder; and Elijah went op who “ “nderstood to be Mias Francis of Wator- 
by .whirlwind into heaven. to*®- This la^y, mknown to mnnyof ourread- 

We. might follow the surviving prophet in his «*, has long been used to write > the™, and! 
meditation upon this affecting scene, but we would publications have been reeeived with ftroe by 
rather give Way to aome reflation. ‘ ho An T ,c, “. pob .^-. b f r 1 7*EP ,be 

God hath sent each of ns to Jordan. Our feet baa “* for 8* ten ,he ^ 

must troad its eold wave, before the land of promise ““.“’‘y* a “ d haa contributed much to tlrntr grotifr 
shall be our inheritance. While on our way thither, catioii and improroment.^ 

let our mind* be impressed with the realities of eter- . Thenumber before us.s the first of a new senes. 
Mlscenroand tet ta eodearowr to hnitatothe soiril I‘contains 108 pages; and has a nuatlithographical 


ao thronirh thv ■ i g ned to be so strictly pf a religion, tendengr u 
i thoo upon the that the Compw»M». They are, hoSIvw, 
art gathered to »«Wen ip a pleasing, captivating maoner^l* a 
»alh is past. style adapted to the ages and capacities of tbe mud- 
id thatbehold erMm Many of them are ^sriginai; and doubtless no 
id horses of fire’ slna H put of them come from the editor of the work, 
I fi tub want im who is understood to be Mias Fnaqeis of Water* 
^ ^ town. This lady, it is known to many of our read- 


iul scenes, and let Os endearoer to hniutethe spirit ^ ^ „ .. . - , 

apd tbe feeling, which we may suppose Elijah engravingof “ the Cottage Gifl," w.th ber hoop and 

have possewed in view of bis eml^tiim rewird. P®‘ l aod * au » lM “8 *«• Tlmty^^|»grophloal«eco- 
uw, ^ ^ ^ tioo m very neat f and the whole hook iC weltwOt- 

thy of the mteotion of 6ur young friends. 

m-cnowT.!. aw Wet have copied two pieces tch|»weekfrem the 

- . . ___1... number for September, entitled “The Cottage 

A DYING FATHER'S ADVICE TO HIS SON. # Girl/* and “ Mary Jones.” By reading these, our 
- The wise Lochnan (author of a collection of. fa* fiends can form some opinion of the Miscellany 
Wes among the Arabians) being on bis death bed,, g*• su ?J? ,n ‘ he ^le of contents for the whole num 
ordered bis son to approach: and, giving him his ^ er - , J l . e 1 Aunt Nancy and her Par 

blessing, he said:—“ My son, that w^ich I wish to ^ MobrfieiId; God made Heaven and 

recommend to thee more particularly is* that thou Barth; The JHizzle; Key to, Comui^umAj^Enig* 
ctrefhHy observe the m following maxims, which Ti T,,ustr JlJ l0 * ls J Swan 

include all the morality of the ancients and mod* $oifi*bness; Cinova; To the fringed GsttHami 
ern# ‘ . Mary Jones; Presence of mind u a Boy; Tom 

1 Have no&ttaehmettJfee world, but in pro- Gordon's Party; lanes to a LiufeGirl; The An- 
portion to the short duradB^tby life. ‘ elo P®; The Little Goodwins; Aflfeeuon; 

2. Serve God with dTlhat fervor which thy American History; Conundrums; Key to Logo- 

need of him demands. graph. _ 

3. Labor for the other life that avyaits thee ; and * 

consider thelength of its duration BEFINIXHWk 

4. 8trif e to escape that fire, from which those When, we had written the above Review of tbe 

Who are once cast in can never come out; Juvenile Miscellany; it occurred to us that some of 


ancients and mod* Selfishness; (Snova; To the fringed Gewtiw; 

. Mary Jones; presence of mind in a Boy; Tom 
entifehe world, but in pro- Gordon's Party; Unea to a Liufe Girl ; Tho An- 
t h_ }}f e telope; Enigma; The Little Goodwins; Affection; 

drthat fervor which thy American History; Conundrums; Key to Logo- 

graph. 


JROtaTRY. 


BEFIAITDMiS. 

When.we had written the above Review of tbe 
Juvenile Miscellany; it oecurredtoas that seme nf 


5. If thon have temerity enough to sin, compote our younger readers would, find; several hasd: words, 
beforehand the strength thou wilt require to endure in it, though the older onto wouldundecstand. the 
the fire of Hell, and the chastisements of the AL whole of it Tbe younger part: then may be glad: 
mighty. to have some dejimtim* given.. Am,- we dare say 


And when thou feeleat a disposition to trans- ’ they .know wbat we menu, for- “ ootamilting, dufiui- 


For the YoutiCe Compnm * 

‘ THE STOttltf. 

A storm was coming, in the sky 
The clouds hung blacl( and low. 

The Urge round drops fell heavily 

And the wind began to blow* ■ { 

Tbe Tobin darted to bis ne#t) 

The swallow to the «a^e% 

And a moan as of a human voice 
Came from tbe s|tirring leaves. ‘ 

A fair young child sloodi leaking eat 
And a tear carte to hiBr eye 
From somech mg that was half a fear 
. And half a mystery. 

“ Oh motherj mother she exclaim'd 
“ Did God make' that dark cloud ? 

“ And did he bid the wind to blow, 

“ Aad tlte thunder to be loud ? 

4t *)rt*4t God^ho made*the grass bo green, 
And the many flowers array'd— ^ 

“ Does that same God send down the storm , 
‘‘'To make ns so Afraid?” 

But the sky look’d out with its blue eye, 

And the clouds divided last; 

And * tiurryirg change ^flight and shade 
Went beautifully past ^ 

And the west wiodf blew-00 Laura’s cheek, 
And the flowers aenteut perfume; 1 

And tb* leave* she thought were fiur before 
Weregreeper intheir bloom.' I 

And the warm sun abene briHiantly, 

And G|od beat out his bow ' 

Upon the pyramids of clouds { 

That Slept in peace bfekwr. 1 

•• How beantMull” ctietf Laura now, • 
WStbthO tear fitill ifr her eye, ! 

Hew baNatifoltkeTkinbdw lies 1 

Oo that soft, rosy sky 

And the pleasant smell,—and the dear sweet 
And t^e drops upon the tree— [e 

And the srngihg birds on every bosh— ) 

Dear mother! come and see. 

And the mother said—my child i, my chili 
The God ypu trusted not * 

Hath brought out aH these beaotifal things 
From tim storm you have forgot. 

The birds are glad at its fragrant breath 
And the trees with freshnifes stir 
Aed.ardrop on every Ifeaf Ib bong 
From the daisy to the fir. 

The colors in the gtddeti rtouds, 

And the rdinbow’F peifact form* ^ 

And the glittering leaves—all these, my chi 
' Qomettfthe tbunder itorni. ,r -‘ ' J 
Learn hence that be wjfl measure well 
' Thfediarkneasdf your lpt ? , ’ 

And when the shadows deepest fall. 

Trust Gbd*~and fear thou not. m 


igitize< 
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LETTER FROM EUROPE. 

Aidreeted to one qf the Edit ore of the Nete- York Observer. 

London, March 27,1828. 

My dear Sir, —I have been so much in the way 
of giving you an account of men, and have said com¬ 
paratively so little of things, since I have beeft here, 
that yp.i .>,y 4 . ,*rhaps think. u*j i in respeci 

to the former, has led me to neglect the latter alto¬ 
gether. To convince you that this is not quite true, 

I am going to devote part of thi* letter to an enu¬ 
meration—for it can be little more than an enum¬ 
eration—of some of the interesting objects and pla¬ 
ces which I have visited in this great city. 

I believe I have already alluded to the fact of my 
having ascended the magnificent dome of St. Paul’s 
Church. The magnitude of this building, the beau¬ 
ty of the interior, the richness of its paintings, its 
whispering gallery, which seems almost like a place 
of magic, with its immense bells and clock, render 
it at once one of the most imposing, superb, and cu¬ 
rious edifices which the world affords. A small 
chapel in this building only is devoted to public wor¬ 
ship : the edifice itself stands principally as an or¬ 
nament to the city, and^s a noble monument of art. 

A few days since, I took a boat in company with 
one of my friends, and sailed a mile or two up the 
Thames, in order to have a fine view of Waterloo 
bridge, and that part of the city which borders up¬ 
on the river. We landed near Westminster Ab¬ 
bey, and went to visit this magnificent receptacle 
of the dead. But instead of attempting a descrip¬ 
tion of it, to which I confess that I feel myself whol¬ 
ly incompetent, especially on so short a visit, I will 
simply give you a list of some of the jdoqubiohU 
which I contemplated with most interest, and in 
the same order in which I viewed them. They 
were those of Shakspeare, Garrick, Dryden, Sheri¬ 
dan, Johnson, Handel, Goldsmith, Barrow, Addi¬ 
son, Gen. Andre, William Pitt, Percival, (assassin¬ 
ated in the House of Commons by Bellingham,) 
Sir Isaac Newton, Dr. South, Queen Elizabeth, Ma¬ 
ry Queen of Scots, Edward I., Gen. Wolfe, George 
Canning, Charles Fox,. Henry Grattan, and Lord 
Mansfield ; and the list might be continued almost 
indefinitely. The splendour of most of these mon¬ 
uments corresponds with the brilliant career of those 
whose memories they are designed to perpetuate. 
Some of them are particularly interesting to the 
antiquary, as specimens of the taste of generations 
which have gone before us. Here also are to be 
seen the chairs in which the King and Queen were 
crowned : they bear marks of great antiquity, and 
have been not a little cut and injured by thievish 
visiters, who not satisfied with occupying them for 
a short time, have carried them off by piecemeal, as 
if every piece that was pbtained was a splinter or 
shaving of royalty. I am sure that a lover of the 
arts might linger for months in Westminster Abbey, 
aud then find himself surrounded by an immense 
field of beauty and grandeur, which he had only 
begun to explore. But after all, I must confess 
that my impression in respect to this, as of the 
splendid cemetry in Paris, is, that there is a sort of 
painful discrepancy between such dazzling magnif¬ 
icence and the simple and humble condition of the 
dead. To my mind, the association which brings 
together the most superlative decorations of the chi¬ 
sel, and the mouldering and corrupted remains of 
man, is too violent If I wished to have my mind 
overwhelmed with an exhibition of worldly gran¬ 
deur, or my taste gratified by the finest monuments 
of art, I would certainly go to Fere la Chaise or 
Westminster Abbey; but if I wished to indulge the 
simple ©motions which, it teems to me, are most 
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appropriate to a contemplation of the real desolations 
of the tomb, I should much sooner sit myself down ! 
among the monuments of pome retired and humble j 
church-yard. • 

In connexion with Westminster Abbey, I would 
mention another celebrated burial place, known by 
the name of Bun-hill fields, which is one of the 
most ancient in London. know not that it em¬ 
bosoms, the dust .of a grvA number of poets, or ora¬ 
tors, or statesmen ; and the monuments which it 
contains, though immensely numerous, are gener¬ 
ally simple and unadorned; but it does contain 
the dust of a greater number of holy men, aud espe¬ 
cially eminent ministers of the gospel, than perhaps 
any other burial place on the globe. Here you 
walkover the remains of Bunyan and Owen, Bates 
and Watts, and a multitude of others, whose names 
are associated with all that is devoted in piety, and 
all that is noble in intellect, and whose names have 
Jong since been embalmed by the church of God. 
The places where some of these distinguished men 
once preached were pointed out to me, and parti¬ 
cularly the Berry-street chapel, in which Dr. Watts 
statedly officiated for many years. The church 
beneath which lie the remains of Richard Baxter, 
and that under which John Milton is buried, have 
also beeQ shown me. I have walked through 
Southfield market, the ground on which John 
Rogers, and maoy others of whom the world was 
not worthy, suffered martyrdom; and have passed 
| through the sanctuary by which they went from the 
church, after hearing what was called the condem¬ 
ned sermon , into the field, to ascend to glory from 
amidst flames and fagots. These are places which 
are rendered interesting now only by association ; 
but 1 confess that to my mind they have opened a 
more interesting field of contemplation than the 
most stupendous works of art which have fallen 
within my observation. One of the most interest-, 
ing things connected with London, is, as one of my 
friends remarked the other day, that many parts of 
it not only suggest many interesting associations, 
but that these associations are often three or four 
deep; meaning that the same place has been the 
theatre of several important historical occurrences, 
during perhaps as many successive generations. 

The most fashionable and magnificent part of 
London is the west end of the town. The splen¬ 
did palaces, and extensive parks, and beautiful 
gardens to be seen here, give to this part of the city 
an appearance of variegated grandeur and elegance, 
which, I imagine, is scarcely any where else to be 
found. Regent’s park, particularly, is deservedly 
admired both for its extent aud beauty. Regent- 
street is almost a street of palaces, and , certainly 
presents an exhibition ©f wealth and splendour, 
which we look for in vain on our side of the Atlan¬ 
tic. But whether it be because I did not see this 
far-famed street to the best advantage, or whether 
it be because Broadway is in America, I must con¬ 
fess that on the whole I tm inclined to give the 
preference to the latter, ft* though it is (ess splen¬ 
did than Regent’s street, it is f^r more airy and 
regular. 

A few days before I arrived in Londbn, tjie mel¬ 
ancholy catastrophe took place of the falling of the 
Brunswick Theatre. I have been to the spot, and 
seen the frightful mass of ruins, beneath which at 
least eleven poor mortals were crushed, and almost 
in the twinkling of an eye sent to their final ac¬ 
count. The event, awfttl as it was, has not impos¬ 
ed even a momentary check on this corrupt and cor¬ 
rupting institution. It has been noticed in seteral 
pulpits and once or twice in my hearing, in a very 
suitable and impressive manner. I am happy to 
learn by the way, tfyat theatrical amusements in 
London are evidently on the decline*. I have beard 
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it accounted for partly from the increasing influ¬ 
ence of evangelical religion, and partly from the 
fact that the higher classes dine at too late an hour 
to permit them to attend. It is, of course, chiefly 
as the former cause operates, tliat the effect can be 
considered as indicating a favourable change in the 
state of public morals; as itlnay fairly be presumed 
that people who are absent from the theatre for no 
better reason than that the play interferes with 
their hour of diiiiug, will seek some oilier amuse¬ 
ment whose influence on society is scarcely less 
to be deprecated. 

I expect to-morrow to take leave of London, 
with almost an assurance of never seeing it again. 
But the few weeks which I have passed here have 
been weeks of great interest,and fruitful in incidents, 
the recollection of which will, I trust, be to me a 
rich source of pleasure while I live. I leave be¬ 
hind me many of the kindest and best people whom 
I ever knew; for it is a fact whjch I should not 
omit to state, that in the circle into which I have 
been providentially thrown, not only the stand¬ 
ard of hospitality, but the standard of piety, is ex¬ 
ceedingly elevated. I leave them with feelings of 
deep regret, but it is a regret chastened by the re¬ 
flection, that in respect to nearly all of them, I may 
hope ere long to meet them in a world, where pain¬ 
ful separations will be unknown, and Christian 
friendships will be eternal. 

I am, dear sir, with sincere regard, Yours, &c. 

SAVAGES FIRST SEEING ~A WATCH. 

One morning during Fenaw’s stay at this Island, 
some of the natives brought Mr. Mariner’s watch, 
which they had procured from his chest, and with 
looks of curiosity, inquired what it was. He took^ 
it from thete, wound it up, and put it to the ear of- 
one of them and returned it. Every hand was now 
outstretched with eagerness to take hold of it—it 
was applied in turns to their ears—they were as¬ 
tonished at the noise it made—they listened again 
to it—turned it on every side, and exclaimed, “Moo- 
ovi” (it is alive.)—They then pinched and bit it, 
as if expecting it would squeak out—they looked 
at each other with wonder and laughed aloud, and 
snapped their fingers. One brought a sharp stone 
for Mr. Mariner to force it open with. He opened 
it in the proper way, and showed them the works. 
Several endeavoured to seize hold of it at once, 
but one ran off with it, and all the rest after him. 
About an hour after, they returned with the watch 
completely broken to pieces, and giving him the 
fragments, made signs for him to make it do as it 
did before. Upon his making them understand 
that they had killed it, and that it was impossible to 
bring it to life again, the man who considered it as 
his property, exclaimed mow mow (spoiled) and 
making a hissing noise expressive of disappoint¬ 
ment, accused the rest of using violence; and they 
in their turn accused each other. Whilst they 
were in high dispute, another native approached, 
who had seen and learned the use of a watch on 
board a French ship. Understanding the cause of 
their disputtttiie called them all cow-vale .(a pack 
of fools,) iHu©xplained in the following manner, 
the use of the watch. Making a circle in the sand, 
with sundry marks about its circumference, aud 
turning a stick about the centre of the circle to rep¬ 
resent an index, he informed them that the use of 
it was to tell where the sun was—that when the 
sun was in the east, the watch would point to such 
a mark, and when the sun was highest it would 
point low—and when in the west it would point 
there, and this he said the watch would do, although 
it was in the house, aud could not see the sun; ad¬ 
ding that in jt^e might time, it w ld tell what por- 
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tion of the day's lertgth it would b« before the sun and he has promised to have mercy on all Who any thmg wasproposed oalcnlaed to pmhtk 
would rise, again. It would be difficult to convey will come onto him.” good ofthe schoolshe became at once Us promoter 

an adequate idea of their astonishment. One said The lather retired to a secret place, where he re- In her the wpermtendents ever fonnda prompt 
it was an animal—another said it was a plant—but mained several hours, in deep and earnest prayer, coadjutor. While some ofher fellow-lahorers, &ith 
when he told them that it was manufactured, they but could hod no relief for his awakened soul; he male and female, (but generally only a. fewofthem) 
allexclaimed-Foonnoorhoto! what an ingenious continued in great agony of mind for some time were reasoning and demonring with I wnnot 
people.— Mariner's account of the Tonga Islands, till at length the Saviour’s pardoning smile dispelled make my children do so and *>-it is impossibfe.- 
■ - - the dark clouds that had gathered about him, and her faith, operative here as at a throne of grace, 

THB SABB ATII IOHOOL, he found great joy and consolation in believing, was wont to say, I believe tioaa be done 1 —and *t 

— 1 1 11 - -- - - ■■ ■■ - ■ —■ He immediately forsook his vicious practices, enga- was done. The energies of female mind3 are not 

From the Rochester Ohe. ged in a lucrative employment, and soon raised bis often enough called into honorable exercise. 

SKETCH OF A SABBATH SCHOOL. family from the roost abject poverty to a state of “ The spirit and conduct of Mrs. A. while in 

. , r ease and respectability. He gave much to the sab- school is desemng of notice. Her whole soul ap- 

Some time Bince, I was Called to pass a few bath schoo i ^ciety, for he said it had been the peared engaged in its dnties, for they were a de- 
months .□ a town where there were many wealthy of Mvillg hi< n from wretchedness in this light to her. While encircled by the children, she 

and well educated people; yet from some cause, wor , d and eteroal m - in the worW to was always serious , her grand object being to train 

which I could hardly account foi\ they had estab- There wag a co j ored in this 8C hool, about them for theskies. She bestowed much labor upon 
lished no sabbath schools, notwithstanding they ^ye years of age, whoJwd never before received them to bring them to Christ; this was all her care, 
were situated within about three miles of a large t h e least instruction; Wfeon became a .very at- In thus imparting religious instruction, a due propor- 
and flourishing village where there were many of lentiv0 K y and appeared extremely anxious to tion of the time was occupied—this wak indiepen- 
these excellent institutions. The great number of i eafn something about heavet^and what he should sable with her view of its vast importance. The 
children Which I frequently saw in the streets on do ^ reacb j an( j blessedness. He had for- souls of Sabbath school Children must never be for- 
Sundays, among whom were sortie who possessed mer , habituated himself to the frequent use of gotten. Blessed also with a gift in prayer, how of- 
but very limited means of improvement, induced fa J ne ^ w now he ab horred the idea ten did she pour out her heart before God ‘ for the 
me to project the plan of establishing a sabbath £ f taki j • the name of that gforfous Being, dear little ones,’ feeling it to be her duty on every 
school, Which, after some reflection and consults- wh o not only gave him life and continued it to him, suitable occasion to ptay with as well as for them, 
tion on the subject, was actually accomplished, but also bestowed on him every blessing which he Those teachers who take up this cross, (if indeed it 
After a few weeks, the number of teachers increas- cn : oyed> Many children became hopefully pious, & be a cross) have a decided advantage over those 
ed to 14, and also the scholars to above 100. Vari- ^ * at was tbe change produced by the sabbath who do not. Seldom was she seen talking with any 
ous books and tracts were purchased and distribu- t ^ at man y began to anticipate a general re- of the teachers during school hours, considering 

ted among them, and the progress of most of the formation, which actually occurred a few months such a practice fraught with evil on many grounds, 
classes was very fluttering. It was soon observed after j had been absent from the place but one wai paramount with her; it was the ehild- 

that some of those boys, who had formerly disturb- 9timetime> aod have not 8 j nte visited it. ren’s time, and not a minute to trifle away. Her 

ed the quiet of the neighborhood by their noisy, j write this little sketch merely to show the im- work was not done till the allotted time had expired, 
rude conduct, now manifested an uncommon de- portence rf j nBtrU ctinff children in the things of re- “ Another trait in her character was, a partiaKty 
gree of sobriety and were even heard to rebuke^oth- Fl- and more r.aiUcalarly the advantage of Sub- to attending ttU the teachers' meetings, either for bu- 

are Iav that* nnhnnnhntnYV nanovinnk navtiAiilovIo an _ ® _ _ _ * • . m _— --* QL. « 1mm>4 


ers for their unbecoming behaviour, particularly on f* 

the holy day of the Lord. Those tongues which bad -—**——**— 
so lately fearlessly profaned the name of their Cre¬ 
ator, were now employed in repeating passages =========== 

from his blessed word, ahd in singing hymns to his MR 

praise. The Lond< 


Amica Reluuonis. 


OBZTBAATi 


siness or religious exercises. She was rarely absent 
from any of them. Hence she cultivated a spirit of 
love and tin km with bet companions, and made her¬ 
self acquainted with the whole economy of the 
School. No teacher can neglect - such meetings 


from Ins blessed word, ahd ib singing hymns to his MRS. Elizabeth Andrews. School. No teacher can neglect’ such meetings 

praise. # # The London Sunday School Magazine for Decern- without Sustaining disadvantage. She also endeav- 

Oh, it Was a beautiful sight to behold so many her contains a few extracts from the Memoirs of the cured in her place, (out of which she had too much 
dear children, coming regularly to the house of late Mrs. Elizabeth Andrews, of Bristol, several p^idence to move) to contribute to make those 
God, each class following its respective teacher, years a valuable Sunday School Teacher. Tbe meetings pleasant and profitable. She always 
and all wearing serious and attentive countenances, following sketch of her character will be read with spoke in order, and knew when to end. 

Parents were greatly delighted with the improve- interest by our readers: "To us it possesses a peca- ** To the imperative duty of visiting absent sch&l- 
mentof their children, and teachers feel that their liar interest, for its striking resemblance U the late ars, oar friend was alive. She ever preferred look- 
labors are not altogether without a blessing. Superintendant of the Female school in this village ing after the children of her own xftatss, and wonld 

In this school were two little boys whose parents —the lamented Mrs. Clarke. * [Utica paper, thank no one to doit for her. For sometime she 
were so extreemly poor as to be Unable to procure “ Her punctuality. This was a uniform feature undertook, at particolar request, to act as general 

decent clothing for them: With this however, they in her conduct. She was not only conscientiously visiter to all the girl’s classes, to which she aftend- 
were provided by the Sabbath school society. On regular in her attendance, but to the houri of alien- ed wtth zeal and success so far as h was practica- 
their first entrance, they could read and spell very dance. Her place was seldom empty , or when obli- ble. Those teachers who feel most interested in 
imperfectly; but they made such rapid progress as ged to be absent^ she got it supplied: Hence the tbe work, will undoubtedly be the most Useful. 
soon to be able to read correctly in the Bible and superintendents could always calculates her class The blessing of heaven shall attend every well di¬ 
repeat many chapters of it. They grew very being attended to. Some teachers suppose that if rented effort to promote the -eternal welfare of our 
thoughtful and said much about their miserable they pay a fine, it amply atones for non-attendance, fellow-creatures. “ Whoso is wise and will observe 
condition as unfegenerated sinners and enemies to This is poor work. Let it be remembered, that a these things, even they shall understand the loving 
God.—At home, they would steal away into tome fine is no substitute. Little are such aware of the kindness of the Lord.” 

lonely spot to converse about their souls, and pray vacuum their conduct occasions, and that the want “ The writer of this will not stop to inquire to 
to God to have tnerey on them. At length they of punctuality puts every limb of the system out of what extent the labors of Chis valuable teacher were 
both found pardon and peace, *nd wete filled With joint. How any person, who leaves his charge to successful; because he is aware that the last great 
joy unspeakable and full of glory. Their father run after a popular or favorite preacher, can sit with day must arrive before sudh a question can be an* 
was a very wicked man, and they were to deeply profit under him is a parodox. Punctuality begets swered. We know that* inthe morning she sowed 
grieved at the idea of his sinning against so holy confidence—is highly expedient in every affair and hdr seed, and in the evening withheld not her 
and merciful a being as God, that they determined situation: but in Sabbath Schools it is of vital tmpor- hand, 1 looking to God to give the increase. His 
to tell him of his dreadful situation, and entreat him tance; and even piety cannot Supply its absence, benediction was not withheld—numbers Were ben* 
to flee to Jesus while he still had ah opportunity. Of,all the qualities requisite to forma good teacher, efitted, and many will rise up and call her blessed. 
One day when they were sitting alt dinner, they this is the first. Those teachers who habitually May all tbe children who have shared her pious in- 
beganttovtell him about the astonishing love of God enter school after time, are generally the most d is- structions, meet her at the right hand of God!” 

-to 'sinffcik;—but he ordered them to silence, and posed to leave before time: this is certainly a proof This excellent teacher and devoted Christian, a£> 
they Went odt and prayed earnestly that the Saviour that their hearts^are' not ffxed in 4he work. The ter living to adorn the gospel, died supported by its 
would hate mercy on him. When they were both reason why some are not punctual to time, is siin- consolations at the age of thirty-four.—Let teachers 
on their knees, their father discosMi them, and ply for want of management, and because they are thus fulfill their duties, and live to tbe glory of their 
softly aproached to ascertain what tM^Were doing, not determinedoti tbe point Where there is a wid, Redeemer, that their end may be peace. 

He heard them rapeat hie name With great tender- there generally will be a way.i r .. . 

non, and ratreat h«aven to pardon his sins, and "Her qdhergmx to method and discipline mat 

make him a good and righteous man. Their words not be overlooked. Hence her class was general- t«lt is said of theUte Rev. Mr. Brewer, of Stepney, that 
made a deep impression on his mind» *®d he retut- ly in good order;—noise prevented—attention kept «*ch hu \ mmti observance to time ft attending* to hi* mp- 
qed to bis boose greatly troubled abdut his imrtior- upland obedient obtained:.thefrequence of 

tal soul. When his little boys came ib, he Conver- her Authority & affection combined. Of course all awhile.—Seeing Mr. b. now^^enter the room, he was thus addres¬ 
sed much with them mid %naiuu$ly iUUUired Wbht her children were not alike attentive, and some gave md t ** Sir, the clock has it rock, and we were ready to begto; 

tor 

pa, repmd the eldest, ’tWrtrjoved at the gte at servaoceof rules, she. was a brat advocate. When nt M. «otn6 b.v.Wo raid to be uit;ui<ru el<Mk- 
change in t»« parent,—“ fee died for t»or 'sinners, —„ ■ . ■ , . Wt . fc . wk.iwi ia thmeue rtov., it «ppe«n tbtt Mr. Br«*«r. «u 

° * See Teutbv Companion, Vol. 1. ptge 79. were cegalar 4baa dock^roskt 


pa,” replied the eldest, ovei 
change in h» parent,— w he d 
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From the Vermont Ckroniclt. 
SHORT COMMENT. 


Ps. 82 :9. Be ye not as the horse, or as the node, 
'pluck have no understanding: whose month must be 
Y 'hid in with bit and bridle , lest they come near unto 
' fytf—The Common Version in this place mars 
the apt and striking image, set forth in the Original. 
)Tbe attentive reader is puxzled to see how a “ hit 
' 4 od bridle” should be employed, to keep a horse 
from coming near one who is attempting to lead him 
on. If he 14 pulls” the horse with the^hridle, the ob¬ 
ject should seem to be to draw him along; and thus 
to bring him, especially if the horse made resistance, 
nearer to himself.—The Original presents to our 
view a hqrse resisting his master. He will not fol¬ 
low ; but obstinately hangs back. A ” halter” must 
be bound upon him—(the words employed in the 
Original seem to have been applied to any sort of 
harness, fitted to lead or guide the horse )—since he 
mil not come near kis master, to dr** him along. 
An old Version of the Psalms, printed at Wittem- 
berg, renders the last clause of the verse in nearly 
the same manner; 44 Cum non approxiuumt ad te .” 
Be aoC ye lik# the hor*«, Kite the m«l«, void of tindorttuidinf; 
With a rain-halter—hit own proper haraeaa—he must be gor- 
«rnod, •iece he will net tome near then. 

1 need not say a word, to shew how apt this im- 
age is to the design of the Psalmist. He offers to 
instruct us. He warns us to beware of rejecting his 
' instructions. He points us tothe horse oQhe mule, 
which resists those, who would reduce him toeubjec- 
lioo; which must be 44 halter-broken 41 and 44 pulled” 

' about with reins; and says, H Be not ye like him.’ * * 4 
Cheerfully follow your guide. Knapp. 


MORALITY. 


From IkiXoMln Chr. Ownhw. 

EVILS OF FORTUNE-TBLLIKO. I 

4 A Lady, formerly governess to my children, was j 
florae years since prevailed upon to have 4 her for* \ 
tone told. J It however, proved a roost unhappy 
.i joe. The young man to whom she was attached, 
j.. tod in whom all her earthly hopes centered, she 
u fas told 44 would never marry her,” but 1,4 would be 
^ tilled by a fall from a horseand what rendered 
j Jte prediction more distressing, he resided at a 
u peat distance, and a part of his employment was 
riding round the country; consequently, in addi- 
. lion to the painful impression being constantly 
present to her mind, a day’s delay of his letters b*. 
foiid the period they were expected, would produce 
he most agonizing suspense and apprehensions, 
b fact the impression became so deep at length, 
(hat even afler the day was fixed for the wedding, 
ihe could not believe it woold ever take place, but 

E at the prediction would be verified as a just judg- 
ent upon her. But God, who is 44 rich in mercy,” 
hfter suffering ber to be chastised, was better to her 
ban ber fears. The day arrived, the nuptials were 
celebrated, the spell was broke, and she is now 
Comfortably settled. 

Let those then, in similar circumstances to the 
foove, repent, cast themselves on the mercy of God, 
<tad be encouraged. a . * 

Let those who may be hereafter tempted to ap- 
to fortuue-telleu, be warned by the above case 
W suffering, whieff is by no means a singular one, 
for the wor£t that might be selected,for admoni¬ 
tion. 

Let the ministers of the gospel not think it, need- 
loss or unworthy their sacred functions, occasion¬ 
ally to denounce the heathenish practice of fortune 
tolling, and the criminality of persons Peeking to 
foow their future destiny by such meaos: a prac¬ 
tice which is not confined to the ignorant and illit¬ 
erate, but resorted to by the middle and higher clas¬ 
ps, to an extent little suspected {by the clergy in 
foneral. Thousands put more faith in one commu¬ 
nication thus made to theta, than they do in the 
truths of God’s revelation, a thousand tipaes reitera¬ 
ted from the pulpit. a flaw man. 


HONESTY THE BEST POLICY. | 

\ Some time ago, the Duke of Buccleuch, in one of 
his walks, purchased a cow from a person in the 
neighborhood of Dalkeith, mod left orders to send it 
to his place the following morning; according^to 
agreement the cow was seat, and the Duke happen¬ 
ing to be in dishabille, and walking in the avenue, 
•pied a little fellow ineffectually attempting to drive 
the animal forward to its destination.. The boy not 
knowing the Duke, bawled out to biro, 44 heh, roun, 
come here an gie’s a ban 4 wi 4 this beast.” The 
Duke saw the mistake, and determined on having 
a joke with the little felk>w-*-preteodidg therefore 
not to understand him, the Duke walked on slowly, 
the boy still craving hia assistance; at h at be cries, 
(in a tone of apparent distress) 44 come here, mun, 
aod Kelp us, and as sure’s any thing I’ll gieye the 
hauf o’ what I get.” This last solicitation had the 
desired effect, the Duke went and lent a helping 
hand. 44 And now,” said the Duke, as they trudg¬ 
ed along, 44 how much do ypu think^ you’ll get for 
this job. 44 14 Ou, I diena ken,” said' the boy, 44 but 
I’m aye shure o’ something, for the follf nip by at 
the house are guid to a 1 bodies.” Aa they ap¬ 
proached the house, the Duke darted from the boy 
and entered by a different way. He called a ser¬ 
vant, put a sovereign into his hand , saying, 4t give 
that to the boy that brought the cow.” The Duke 
returned to the avenue, and was soon rejoined by 
the boy. 44 Well, how much did you get!” said 
the Duke: 44 a shitting” said the boy, 44 and there’s 
the hauf o’t t’ye.” 44 But you surely got more than 
a shilling?” said the Duke. 44 No,” (said the boy 
with the utmost earnestness) 44 as shore’s death 
that’s a 1 I got, aud d’ye no think it plenty?” 44 1 
do not,” said the Puke, 44 there must be some mis¬ 
take, and as I am acquainted with the Duka, if 
you’ll return with me I think I’ll get you some 
more.”—The boy consented—back they went— 
the Duke rang the bell, and ordered all the servants 
to be assembled. 44 Now,” said the Duke to the 
boy, 44 point me out the person that gave you the 
shilling.” 44 It was that chap there wi’ the white 
apron,” pointing to tbe butler. The delinquent 
confessed, fell on his knees, and attempted an apol¬ 
ogy; but tbe Duke interrupting him, indignantly 
ordered him to give tbe bqy the .sovereign and quit 
his service instancy. 44 You have lost,” said the 
Duke, 44 yoor shilling, your situation, and your 
character, by your covetousness; learn henceforth 
that honesty is the best policy.” The boy by this 
time recognized hia assistant in the peTsoo of the 
Duke, and the Duke was so delighted with the ster¬ 
ling worth and honesty of the boy, that he ordered 
him to be sent >te school, kept there and provided 
for at his own expense.— -Glasgow Herald . 


_ NATPIAL HXITOY. _ 

From Bonaparte’a American Ornithology, 

THE CLIFF SWALLOW. 

A very six^guftr trait distinguishes the mirations 
of this. bird. vVhile the European, or white vari¬ 
ety of the human race is rapidly spreading over 
this continent, from its eastern borders to the most 
remote plains beyond the Mississippi, the cliff 
swallow advances fromthe extreme western regions, 
annually invading a new territory farther to the east¬ 
ward, and induces us to conclude that a few more 
summers will find it sporting in t^e immediate vi¬ 
cinity, and familiarly established along the Atlan¬ 
tic shores. 

Like all other North American' SwnHows, .this 
species passes the winter in tropical America, 
whence in the spring it migrates horthward, foe 
the purpose of breeding. It appears- to be merely 
a spring passenger in the West Indies, retaaigiog 
there.only a few days, according to VieiUet, who 
not 8eing any in the United States, and observing 
some while at sea, in August, in tbe latitude of 
Nova Scotia, supposed that they propagated in a 
stiU more.northern region. /As we have pot receiv¬ 
ed any: account of their inhabiting the well explor¬ 
ed countries around Hudson’s.Bay, jte ar^Jed to 
the conclusion, that the western wilds of the United 
States have hitherto been their summer resort, find 


l .. 


that not until recently have they ventured within 
the domains of civilised man. Be this as it may, 
they were observed in great numbers, by Majer 
Long’s party, near the Rocky Mountains, io the 
mouth of July; and a few were also seen on tbe 
banks of the Missouri river. Within ten or twelve 
years they have become familiar in different local¬ 
ities of Ohio, Kentucky, &c., whence they are 
extending very rapidly, and have recently appeared 
in the western part of New-York. In order to show 
the rapid progress of this little stranger, we quote 
the following passage from Mr. Cl inton *b interest¬ 
ing paperThe fulvous swallow first made its ap¬ 
pearance at Wiochel’s tavern, on the high road, 
about five miles south of Whitehall, near lake 
Champjain, and erected its nest under the eaves of 
an out-house, where it was covered by the projec¬ 
tion of a roof.—This was in 1817, and in this year 
there was but one nest; the second year seven; 
the third twenty-eight; tbe fourth forty; and in 
1822 there were seventy, and the number has since 
continued to increase. It appeared in 1822 at 
Whitehall, on the 5th of June, and departed on the 
25th of July; aud these are the usual periods of its 
arrival and disappearance. 

This active little bird is, like its congenors, al¬ 
most continually oo the wing, and feeds on flies and 
other insects, while performing its serial evolutions, 
their note is different from that of other swallows, 
and may be well imitated by rubbing a moistened 
cork around in the neck of a bottle. The species 
arrive iu tbe west from the south early in April, 
and immediately begin to construe^ their symroet-' 
rical nests which are perfected by their united and 
industrious efforts. At the dawo of day they com¬ 
mence their labours, by collecting the necessary 
mud from the borders of tbe rivers or ponds adja¬ 
cent, and they persevere in their work until near 
mid-day, when they relinquish it for some hours, 
and amuse themselves by sporting in the air, pursu¬ 
ing insects, &c. As soon as the nest acquires re¬ 
quisite firmness at is completed, and the female be¬ 
gins to deposit her eggs, which are four in number, 
white, spotted with dusky brown. Tbe nests are 
extremely friable, and will readily crumble to pie¬ 
ces. • **••♦** 

In unsettled countries these birds select a shel¬ 
tered situation, under a projecting ledge of rock; 
and in civilized, districts, they have already evinced 
a predilection for the abodes of man by building 
i against the walls of houses, immediately under the 
eaves of the roof, though they have not in the Jeaat 
changed their stile of architecture. A nest from 
the latter situation is now before me, it is hemis¬ 
pherical, five inches wide at its truncated place of 
l attachment to the wall, from which it projects six 
inches, and consistsexclupively of a mixture of sand 
and clay, lined on the inside with straw and dried 
grass, negligently disposed for the reception of the 
eggs. The whole external surface is roughened by 
the projection of the various little pellets of earth 
which compose its substance. The x entrance if , 
near tbe top, rounded, projecting, and turning 
downwards, so that the nest may be compared to a 
chemist’s retort, flattened on the side applied to tbe 
wall, and with the principal part pf the neck bro¬ 
ken off— tSo great is the industry of these interest¬ 
ing little architects, that this massive and commo¬ 
dious structure is sometimes completed in the 

course of three ditfa* 


VZeOBLLAVY. 


A Happy DeotimpThe more you are acquaint¬ 
ed with God while^hi live, the mofo willing you 
will be to die to go to him;' lor death td a child of 
God js nothing else but a resting with God, in whose 
bosom he hath often been by holy meditation when 
he wasalive^ Dr^ Preston, when he was dying, used 
(he .words; 41 Blasted be God, though I.change*my 
place, yet I shall not change my company; iorj 
have walked wiifrGodNwhile I lived, and now 1 go 
to vest with God.” Calamy. 

Maxim .—Silenoe is tbe best remedy for anger. 
If you;8*y nothing, you jrill have nothing to unsay. 
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Original Awcdote.~A distinguished civilian would make the trial. Mr. G. signified to the 
was lately explaining to his son, a small boy, the pupils what he wished to do, which excited a smile 
outlines of Italy, and remarked, as has often been at its novelty. (He told us that the idea was a 


POETRY. 


done that it resembled a map’s boot. “ Well sir,” description 'of the Judgment of the Great Day.) w ^ ^ hlowel ™* e and th(m hearett J 

said the little fellow, “ if I live to be a man I ll put He then folded his arm9, stood erect, and by a most gfmnd thereof, but const not tell whence it cometh,norwhi\h<x 
iny foot in it.” -eOb- surprising flexibility of muscles was enabled to com- itgosth .** ft. 

Proverbs. —Pardon others often, thyself never. municate his meaning, so that two of the pupils It sports on the billows, | 

It is fraud to borrow what we are not able to pay. wrote the sentence : “ In the Day of Judgment, all It sweeps o’er the isles, j 

Speech is the gill of all, but thought of few. mankind will be assembled, and the righteous and Where the rock eagle pillows, 

. ■■ . 1 1 :; ■■■! 1 ■■ l ■ jj i 1 ' ———— — —— wicked will be separated before Christ, the Son of Where the lowly ant toils; 

EDITORIAL. God.” After this Mr. G. described to us the pro- Its gusts through the forests are heard from afar, 

. =-r-======= cess of that kind of instruction, which was pecu- As the rush of the mighty—embattled for war. J 

INTERESTING INSTITUTIONS. liarly gratifying to all the company, but cannot be Where the strong castle towers, 


Proverbs. —Pardon others often, thyself never. 
It is fraud to borrow what we are not able to pay. 
Speech is the gill of all, but thought of few. 


It sports on the billows, 

It sweeps o’er the isles, 
Where the rock eagle pillows, 
Where the lowly ant toils; 


EDITORIAL. 


INTERESTING INSTITUTIONS. 


Letter from the Editor abroad to the Editor at home, described on paper. 


Hartford, Ct. Sept. 17,1828. 
Dear Sir.—Had I time I might write much in 


I had here the mournful pleasure of beholding 
Miss Brace, the deaf ’ dumb and blind girl, an ac- 


praise of the fine country, delightful scenery, and ? ount of whom has been published in the Gompan- 
beautiful villages through which I have passed ; but * on - She was indisposed with a cold, and could 


Worcester, Ware, Amherst, and Northampton are not give us an opportunity of beholding her ingen- 


well known and hare been often described. The U ‘*T in supplying the defects of sight, hearing and 
Literary and Benevolent Institutions which I had s P eec h. One of the company gavoher a piece of 

J _ ... . _ i _ l __ i . . . _ i _:. _ *:i u..__ 


an opportunity of visiting, most attracted my atten- m °ney; but she refused to take it, until the Matron, 


Where the strong castle towers, 

Where peeps the low shed, 

Where droop the last flowers, 

Where Autumn leaves spread, * 

It searches the lowly—the proud turret shakes; 

It bends the weak bramble—the lofty oak breaks 
Where lone ruin saddens, 

It bowls through the gloom; 

Where the tall guide-board gladdens, 

It whirls through the broom;— > 


tion; of some of these I will give you a brief sketch. b y pressing it to her breast, gave her to understand It sounds thro* our dwellings yet noone can scan it; 


Amherst College, altho’ the Officers and students, l*hat it was given to her 


were absent, exhibited by its elevated and comman»!r*h rou gh the Gall, and down a flight of stairs, to a 
ding location, the structure and neatness of its bn ■ contribution-box which is placed in the entry, and 


dings, its cleanliness and economical arrangeir l, ‘ : -ti, 
the results of combined wisdom and prud* * S' 


deposited the money therein. We were informed 
by the Matron that she has the senses of feeling and 


She then felt her way It enters each crevice—yet no one can span it. 

i a flight of stairs, to a I joy when it rages 

laced in the entry, and Through space unconfined: 

i. We were informed Like the harp it assuages 

he senses of feeling and The gloom of the mind: 


The Chapel is beautifully situated between (Wo 8me11 vei 7 acute J that she can distinguish a hat or It comes o’er my soul, like the pure voice of truth.* 

_ r .. - . . _... . ... . I_II_L • r /» _ __.!_l r. I _I • I /-X .1 _ . I II. L .1 t. , ‘ 


college Halls,>and a third Hall is nearly finished. 


The Library, the Cabinet, the fine grove of trees in 80 as t0 g iv « each article to the right owner; and 
the rear, are such as to invite to study and medita- having drank a cup of tea, she must have the 


handkerchief, from other articles of the same kind, Or the sweet lullaby—in the morn of my youth, 
so as to give each article to the right owner; and But Oh ! where it dwelleth. 


tion, facilitate intellectual improvement, and pro- same P the next time, or she will not receive it. 


Or whither it goes— 
Who is there that telleth. 
What wisdom disclose^ 


mote health. This is indeed a most benevolent Institution, What wisdom disclose^ 

Mount Pleasant Institution is delightfully srtuA- highly deserving the patronage of the public—and With him are its treasures, who guides as thej roll 
ted on another eminence, a few rods distant. The I was pleased to, hear that several of the pupils were The stars in their course round the uttermost pole, 
buildings are spacious and elegant, the dining hall supported by funds contributed by the Government And still where it listeth s 

is large and airy, the chambers are convenient, and of Massachusetts. Those of our fellow creatures It blows loud and strong, » 

the beautiful grove in the rear, containing a large who are so unhappy as to be deaf and dumb, certain- No powei resisteth— 

gymnastic apparatus, affords a fine range for recre- *y deserve from us every alleviation in our power to It passes along,— 

ation. That its discipline is good is evident from bestow; and what can be a greater blessing to them O’er rocks, hills &mouutains—thro’ valley & glci, 
the fact that the Lads say they “ live together like than to bte enabled to receive instruction and com- O’er seas, lakes and fountains—thro’ brake, moor 
brothers.” Indeed the government is purely Da- municate their thoughts to others? What a loud aud fen. E. 


buildings are spacious and elegant, the dining hall supported by funds contributed by the Government 
is large and airy, the chambers are convenient, and of Massachusetts. Those of our fellow creatures 


the beautiful grove in the rear, containing a large who are 80 unhappy as to be deaf and dumb, certain- 
gymnastic apparatus, affords a fine range for recre- h deserve from us every alleviation in our power to 


ation. That its discipline is g 
the fact that the Lads say they 


brothers.” Indeed the government is purely pa- municate their thoughts to others? What a loud aud fen. E. 

rental, and I judge from conversation with the Ma- call do these things make upon thegratitude of those — 

tron, that it is of the most affectionate kind. I youth, who are in the fenjoyment of all their (be- COURAGE, 

think I feel grateful to a kind Providence that I was ulties, and are favored with such superior advan- Lightning was in his eye. His step was firm, 
enabled to get my son a place in such an excellent tages of instruction and improvement. May they But stealthy as a tiger’s, and his limbs 
Institution. be truly grateful to God, diligent in acquiring Stirr’d like the springing steel. His left hand held 

In Hartford,! have had an opportunity of visiting knowledge, and faithful in employing their talents The instrument of death, and on his breast 
the Deaf and Dumb Asylum. In this my feelings the service of Him who gave them. Th’ insignia of his deadly trade were cross’d. 


For the Youth's Companion. 
THE “YOUTH'S COMPANION'* ON A VISIT. 


were peculiarly interested. I first entered the room '‘ Look! he has mark’d his victim, and his form 

where Mr. Le Clerc, the deaf and dumb Intruder, For the Companion. Stoops to a keener gaze. On—step by step! 

was engager! with his class. He banded me a slate, THE “ YOUTH S COMPANION ON A VISIT. Near—and still nearer! ■ - ■ ■ It will answer now! 

on which I wrote my name, place of residence, and Messrs. Willis & Rand,— I recently passed Slowly he raises up his sinewy form, 
profession ; and I informed him that I had been to a fortnight in that part of HaveihiH, Ms. which is And stands a giant. Dreadfully minute 
Mount Plesant Institution and seen his son there, designated by the appellation of “the Rocks.” It His deadly preparation—all is done! 

These facts, by signs, he commonicated to one is a delightful village, situated on the beautifully A moment—a keen flash!—and to the ground 
of his pupils, who wrote them all with a fair band variegated banks of the winding Merrimack. A Falls the unconscious—robin!—Hail! brave ma 

on a large slate before him. He then in the same description of its many natural attractions, from - O O P - 

way described the other gentlemen and ladies who the purling brook, and boiling spring, to the accliv- FAITH, HOPE AND CHARITY, 

were in company, and gave us several other speci- 008 bank » and loft y. perpendicular pine-covered Faith, Hope, and Love, were questioned wl 

mens of the improvement of the pupils.' hill, might amuse your readers, but I have not leis- they, thought 

We then ascended to the room of Mr. Gall* 'det, ur « at present to gratify them. It may please them Of future bliss, by pure religion taught, 

where the Rev. Dr. Edwards ofBostou R ‘ V. t° hear that two youthful individuals residing there, Now Faith, believed it finhly to be true, 


mens of the improvement of the pupils. 

We then ascended to the room of Mr. Gall^^det, 
where the Rev. Dr. Edwards of Boston, R V. 


Spring, and some other gentlemen, were wit. • j ing have expressed a desire to repeive their interesting 
the exercises of his Class. Mr. G. by Bigns, s and ha?e deposited m my hands a dollar, 

communicating facts in scripture and profane * which I gladly transmit to you, Messrs. Editors, for 
tory, which the pupils wrote on their slate? a« rap- that purpose. I fortunately carried with me the tenth 
idly as any other person could write; such as the fql- number, which was perused with eagerness by a 


FAITH, HOPE AND CHARITY. 

Faith, Hope , and Love, were questioned wha( 
they, thought 

Of future bliss, by pure religion taught. 

Now Faith, believed it firtidy to be true, 

And Hope, expected so to find it too; 

Love answer’d, smiling, with a generous glow, 
“ Believe, expect ? I know it to be so.” 


idly as any other person could write; such as the fol- number, wmen was peruseu witn eagerness by a 
lowing: " The children of Israel were led through /«?> and had It8 circulation been commensurate 
the wilderness by Moses their great law-giverf with its sileot whence, I doubt not but many, 
“ the Temple at Jerusalem was erected by Solomon, would have enroTled their names on the list of its 
King of the Jews” In stating the last fact, he had youthful subscribers. I woultflake the liberty here 
to distinguish a Temple from*!! other buildings, to recommend to its young patrons, when they make 
** America was discovered by Columbus, the great an excursion, to take with them a few numbers of 
navigator.” “ The lightning-rod was invented by the Youth’s Companion, and endeavor to extend 
Dr. Franklin, the great philosopher ” In these its circulation. To compare it to the winged tribe 
cases be had to distinguish between discovery and ofthis fair creation,it is a bird of delicately variegated 
invention, which is manifestly a very nice distinc- ** nd attractive plumage, and should warble its sweet 
tion to be given by signs. But these were correct- instructive strains, in every city, town and village 
ly stated by all the class, consisting of 8 or 10, one in our country. Carry it with you, then, mv young 
of them a young Lady belonging to Boston. Mr. friends, and may the fascinating melody of its elp- 
Gall&ndet then observed, that be would endeavor to rating notes, ravish many a heart, and fix their 
communicate a distinct idea by changes of the court- wayward thoughts forever, on Him who notices the 
tensmte, without the use of the arms or fingers. He frUofa sparrow, and numbers the hairs of our 


would not promise that he should 


but he 1 beads. 

Charlestown, Sept. 18SB. 


A Mother. 


“ O, that they were wise ”— Moses. 
Collect thy wand’ring thoughts, vain man. 
And look into the grave. 

Number thy days, they’re but a span, 

And try thy soul to save. 

The prophets have already gone— 

“Thy fathers, where are they ?” 

They slumber in the silent tomb, 

And moulder back to clay. 

Thy days, like theirs, are few and short. 
Uncertain is thy breath; 

Soon thou must lie and be forgot. 

In the cold arms of death. 

Arise! prepare to meet thy God— 

This work no more delay , 

Be wise; for narrow is the rlad, 

That feads to endless day. A 
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B1ALOOU1. 


From the New-Jtrtey Sunday School Journal. 

THE FARMER AND H18 LITTLE DAUGHTER. 

Daughter .—Oh father, here comes another Sun¬ 
day School Journal, I hope it has some funny sto¬ 
ries. 

Father. — 44 Funny stories P my daughter t Why 
do you wish that? 

Daughter .—Oh, because I like something lively. 
These 44 Reports, 0 and 44 Extracts,” and long piec¬ 
es on the benefits of Sabbath Schools are tor old 
people and teachers. I want something else. 

Father .—There have been a great many stories in 
the Journal, and I want to know if they have done 
you any good. To read a story merely for the fun 
of it, or because it is entertaining, is a wicked waste 
of time; can you tell me of any good stories that you 
hare seen in the Journal ? 

Daughter.—Oh yes,there was the story ofLittleJane 
and her Teacher , and of the little Irish girl that died 
so happily,—they were good stories; there’s anoth¬ 
er of a number of poor children who went to Sab¬ 
bath School in the cold winter without shoes, and a 
great many stories that I can’t wait to tell over. 

Father .—Well, my daughter, I see you remem¬ 
ber them. Now, I will tell you a short story, ifyou 
will promise to make good use of it. 

Daughter. -r- 14 Make good use of a story.” Why, 
how can I make any good use qf it when it is only 
told , and not written or printed; who erer heard of 
such a thing? 

Father. —I will tell the story, and then ask you 
what you think of it. There were two boys who 
lived near a mountain. The aides of the mountain 
were covered with green trees, but the top was com¬ 
posed of bare rocks. From the top of these rocks 
you could see over a large extent of country. One 
day as the two boys were playing together, a young 
man came along and said to them, 44 I have been on 
top of the mountain, and looked around over the 
country, Oh, the scene is so beautiful no man can 
describe it. When I looked to the north, a long 
range of beautiful hills rose in view-on the east 
was a shining lake, rolling its waves against the 
grassy shores—on the south was the great road that 
leads to B——, with several little villages shooting 
up their white steeples—but when I turned to the 
west, our own sweet little valley looked so charming, 
that I wanted to take wings and fly down in a mo¬ 
ment. I could see all the houses, and knew who 
lived in them, the fiefds of grain, and the little riv¬ 
er winding along among the willows and hushes. 
Oh, boys, I can’t tell you bow it shone: you must 
go up and take the view yourselves.” 

The boys both looked at the mountain. 44 I wish 
I was there,” said William. 44 1 wish so too,” said 
James. 44 1 mean to he there said William, 
with a look of decision that would become a 
man. 44 1 would like to go with you,” said Jam*?, 
44 but the mountain is so high I cannot.” 44 1 don’t 
care for yonr cannots said Wijliam, ° I am deter-, 
mined to stand on the top of that mountain.” 

The next day William sard to James, 44 Will you 
go on the mountain with me?” 44 No,” said James, 
44 it is too high.” William said no more, hut moved 
off with a steady step towards the mountain. James 
was engaged in play, but often looked towards the. 
hill, and said, 44 It is too high.” After two hours 
he thought he saw something moving on the top of 
the highest rocks. He ran into the house, got a 
small spy-glass, and looking through it towards the 
place, he could distinctly see William, jumping up . 
and down on the very tip-top of the mountain, 
whirling his hat as a token of his joy. 44 Oh, dear, 

I wish I was there,” said James. . But it was too 


late for that day. After spending an hour in look-j 
ing at the vast world, William returned and reach¬ 
ed his home in. safety, neither was he more weary 
from his journey, than James was from the exertion 
be had mpde in play. 

Now, my daughter, whit use will you make of 
this story? 

Daughter.— I don’t knt/*7^* r - 

Father. —Do you remember that yon have often 
neglected to get your Sabbath School lesson, be¬ 
cause it was too long, even when your play-mates 
have learned the whole of it without any difficulty? 

Daughter. —Yes, Sir. But I don’t see what the 
climbing of a mountain has to do with getting a 
Sabbath School lesson. 

Father. —I will tell you. ’ Both the boys wanted 
to climb the mountain. James thought it too great 
a task, and therefore did not make any effort. 
William determined to undergo the fatigue, so by ta- 
1 king qne short step after another, directly towards 
the mountain, in two hours he found himself at the 
end of his journey. Now, he took no more steps 
in his journey than James did at his play in the 
two hours. So in learnjng lessons, if you learn one 
verse at a time, without studying hard you will 
sodn have the lesson, and thus be like William; 
but if you think the lesson is too long, and that you 
cannot learn it, then you will gain no knowledge, 
but waste your time and strength, as did idle and 
lazy James. Do yon now know what I mean by 
making use of a story f 

Daughter.—Yes, Sir. 


_ IBLiaiOW. _ 

From tiie Am. ■ imAy School Magazine. 

At what age can a person become a true Christian ? 

The Rev. Joseph Wolf, the missionary, one -of 
the most extraordinary characters of the age, was 
the son of a Jewish Rabbi, in Germany. When 
eight years old, he was led in the providence of 
God, to the' house of a poor barber. The barber 
and his wife were honest Christians, and talked 
with the boy on the subject of religion, and told 
him about Jesus Christ, the true Messiah. The 
mind of the little Hebrew became much awaken¬ 
ed ; and after meditating seriously for two days, 
he went to the prptestant.clergy man of the village, 
and said to him, 44 1 will become a Christian.” 
The prudent minister asked him, 44 How old are 
you?*’ 44 He answered eight years.” The minister 
replied, 44 You are too young; return to me after a 
few years.” Thus this convinced, inquiring child, 
was pushed hack into the darkness of Jewish un¬ 
belief. In that darkness, he spent four or five 
years more of his .life, imbibing the inveterate pre¬ 
judices of his forefathers, influenced by thejr infi¬ 
delity, to practices of sin. Often, however, as be 
iufbrms us, did convictions trouble his soul, until 
the age of thirteen, when he met with a pious Ro¬ 
man Catholic priest, who talked with him about a 
fpture state,read the gospel with him, and told him 
it was impossible to be a .moral man without God, 
witbopt Christ. The faithful effort wps blessed, 
the boy became a Christian. The * persecution of 
kis« relatives compelled hitn to flee from them. At 
this time he bps only reached the age of thirty-one, 
yet his Christian zeal is known among all the Jews 
and Mahomedans of the East, and hi? praise is Jn 
the churches over the .whole earth. 

What an example ip this of early conversion 1 
Jt was not sympathy that led him to seek tfie Lord 
Jesus; it was the Spirit of God that awakened him. 
The Lord has chosen him to preach, both to jew 
pnd Gentile; and the same Lord Jms closed the 
learned and the honourable of different nations to 


[ tremble at bis exhortations, as Felix trembled un¬ 
der the preaching of Paul. 

Among the dear children of our Sabbath Schools 
there are probably many chosen laborers, whom the 
Lord designs for his vineyard.—Let those who are 
teachers beware how they keep them back from 
the light of the truth. Rather, let prayer ascend to 
God, on high, that he would renew, sauctify, and 
send forth from our schools, multitudes, who shall 
preach Christ to a lost world. 

FAMILY PRAYER ESTABLISHED. 

Mary C-was about eleven years of age; her 

mother is now with the spirits of the just made per¬ 
fect. About a year before she exchanged prayer 
on earth for eternal praise in heaven, her mother 
related the following particulars to meThat one 
Sunday evening when Mary returned from my room, 
and found her parents sitting in the chimney corner 
reading: their books being laid by, Mary began to 
tell her mother what she could recollect of the even¬ 
ing’s instructions, and particularly dwelt on my 
having told the girls that they must not be asham¬ 
ed to pray at home, and how it was a lamentable 
thing that family prayer was so much neglected in 
poor people’s houses; that many parents and chil¬ 
dren seemed to be ashamed of serving God. 

44 But, Mother,” said Mary, 44 Mr. M- says 

we girls must not be ashamed of serving God.” 

44 To be sure not,” replied the mother, 44 fitf if 
we are ashamed of Christ, you know that he says he 
will be ashamed of us.” 

44 Yes, mother, the Testament says so: but then, 
mother, why don’t we have prayer in our bouse be¬ 
fore we .go to bed?” ^ 

This was indeed coming to the point, and tbe 
father and mother hung down their heads, and an¬ 
swered not a 'word—all was silence for some min¬ 
utes, until the child again asked, 44 Mother, why 
don’t we go to prayer all together before we go to 

The parents were now confounded and selfcon- 
demned, and began to defend themselves as well 
as they could, by both answering their child’s 
question with, 44 1 can’t make a prayer.”— 44 Nor I, 
I am snre.” Still they felt that the thing ought to 
be done, and they also felt a wish that they had the 
power and courage to perform it; but ibis neither of 
them that evening possessed. The subject was, 
however, talked over for a quarter^of an hour lon¬ 
ger, and at length it was proposed to the child her¬ 
self to make the prayer. They accordingly all knelt 
down, and the mother declared to me, that Mary 
made such a suitable and affecting prayer as threw 
both her and her husband into a flood of tears all 
the while they were on their knees. From that 
evening to the death of the mother and the break¬ 
ing up of the family, they had domestic worship 
performed by one or other of the parents. 

TH3B IA1BATH SCHOOL. 

Prom the N. J. Sunday School Journal. 

A PLAIN qgUNTRYMAN IN PHILADELPHIA. 

Mr. Editor, —Not long since I spent tftSabbath 
in Philadelphia; curiosity led me to visit same of 
the Sabbath Schools. At nine o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, I walked along the streets, and came to a large 
church, opposite an open field; it was built of mar¬ 
ble stone, with great pillars in front, and cost sixty , 
thousand dollars, as I learned, from one passing 
along. * 

J asked if there was a Sabbath Sohool kept there; 

44 Yes,”said he; so J walked up the steps and into 
the church through a large entry. I walked along 
down the aisle towards the pulpit, bat saw noscbol- 
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ars. I then went up gallery. In one end of the 
gallery over the great entry, there was a room ex¬ 
actly calculated for holding school, but there was 
no school there. 1 came down, and while passing 
out, I saw a child going into a closet at one corner 
of the chnrch, I followed in and there I found a 
Sabbath School with twelve boys and two teachers. 
The bojs were not arranged in regular classes. 
The two teachers seemed rather forlorn, yet there 
was a look of bold determination on their counten¬ 
ances, as though they were resolved to abide by the 
good Wbrk, even though deserted by all tbeir breth¬ 
ren. After sitting a few minutes, 1 went out, and 
travelled across the big entry to a closet in the oppo¬ 
site corner. Here I found a little school of thirty- 
three girls, with eight or ten teachers. The schol¬ 
ars were arranged in regular classes, on semi-cir¬ 
cular seats, each teacher sitting directly before the 
class. The school seemed to be managed well, 
and the teachers busy in giving instruction. 1 no¬ 
ticed, however, that the teachers and scholars both 
kept looking at me, as though a visiter was some 
uhcommon thing. Thinks I to myself, the people 
of this church care more about making their walls 
look hue, than they do about teaching their children 
the way to heaven. 

While in this school the bells rang for meeting, 
and the people began to assemble. I went out apd 
stood a few minutes in the entry. Thinks I to my¬ 
self, this is no place for me to worship God, so away 
I went to a building called the “Franklin Insti¬ 
tute/ 1 In a plain room of this building, I found 
about three hundred mechanics' apprentices assem¬ 
bled to hear the Gospel preached. They were 
plain and neat, and listened to the preacher as 
though they were glad .to hear his solemn advice 
and instruction. How much better is it to attend 
meeting in such a place, than amongst the splendid 
finery of fashion’s votaries. 

After dinner, I thought I would visit some other 
schools, as I understood that in the city they held 
their schools twice each Sabbath. I walked down 
Third street, till I came to an old church. Turned 
into the yard. In a small building close by the 
church, I (bund a Bible class 6f about 25 large 
boya, with one teacher. They were singing a 
hymn when I entered the room—After singing they 
all kneeled down, and the. teacher made a short pray¬ 
er, which was solemn. He then proceeded to ask 
questions on the lesson for the day. When the an¬ 
swer was given by one of the boys, the teacher 
would add a few words by way of explanation. I 
noticed he asked a good many questions that were 
r.ot in the book; and I thought this was a good plan, 
because it makes the scholars.think harden for the 
meaning of the text. 

When I rose to leave the room, the teacher came 
to me and shook hands. I said to him “I am a> 
stranger in the city, and have called here to see 
your Sabbath School." He replied, “ This is one 
of our Bible classes; our Sunday School is kept 
in Pear Street, just around the corner." So I walk¬ 
ed along around the corner, and spon found a three 
story building used for the' accommodation of the 
schools. In the lower room was a Bible class. 
I passed by this and went ub stairs. On the second 
story I found a room full oi female scholars, about 
fifty in number. At the door I was met by a smiling 
old lady, who bade me walk in. The scholars 
were seated in semi-circular seats, and the teachers 
directly before each class. Things seemed to go 
on like clock-work. The old lady, who I found 
was the Directress, told me several things about 
the school, among the rest, said their pastor was ve¬ 
ry attentjve and friendly to the schdM. 

After spending a few minutes in this room, the 
Directress took me up another flight of stairs, to a 
coloured school, on the third floor. This room 
was also full—scholars and teachers seated as before? 
She took me along to one class where there were two 
old women who had began at the eleventh hour. 
One about 75 years old, entered the school & began 
her letters when about 70. She now reads the 
Testament quite well. I talked with her a minute 
or two. Asked her why she came to school. “ O, 
Sir," said she, “lam well stricken in years, but 


when I am coming to school, I feel as though I 
should never tire." She said several things about 
the love of Jesus, and really seemed to look upon 
that Sabbath School as a little heaven upon earth-— 
a kind of foretaste of that heaven where she expects 
soon to rest from her labours, and enjoy her Sa¬ 
viour's presence in perfect love and holiness. 

After a little, the motherly directress said they 
had another interesting school up stairs. “Up 
stairs T I thought we were atthe^op already." 
However, I walked along with her, up into a room 
in the garret. Here I found fifteen infant coloured 
children, with one young lady for their teacher. 
When we entered, they all sat still on their seats. 

I asked them a few questions, which some of them 
answered readily, and showed clearly that they had 
not been taught in vain. 

We descended tbe4||ft , s again, when I asked if 
they had no boys* school. £ 0,yes," 6aid the old 
lady, “ our boys' school is across the street." So 
I marched over the way, and found more than an 
hundred scholars in a large upper room. As in the 
other schools they were arranged in classes on se¬ 
mi-circular seats. The teachers were very atten¬ 
tive to their duties. I walked slowly around from 
class to class. They were all so busily engaged on 
their lessons that they scarcely saw_ me. At the 
close of the school, the Superintendent rang a bell. 
The teachers then stopped—the scholars put up 
their books—all turned their attention to the Super¬ 
intendent while he asked the questions on the lesson 
for the day. This was done in the same way that 
our minister does. 

I was pleased with all those schools, only I no¬ 
ticed the scholars spent some time in running to the 
water pail to drink—a thing that ought not to be 
admitted in a large school, any more than in a 
church. I thought also that some of the teachers 
did not feel the importance ofthe truth they taught 
They were earnest in teaching, but there seemed 
an indifference to the deep and awful solemnity of 
the subject—there was some heart-work wanting. 

I left the place, convinced that there are some 
schools in the city, that come up to our country 
schools. ^ - 

How happy, will ^Hir land be, when Sabbath 
Schools are established in every neighborhood. 

A plain Countryman. 

_ THB yuaSBBT, 

ELIJAH FED BY THE RAVENS. 

And thave commanded the ravens to feed thee there. 1 Kings 
• *vii, 4. 

My Young Friends, —When the children of Is¬ 
rael had sinned greatly against God, in the days of 
the wicked king Ahab, the Lord determined to pun¬ 
ish them : and he sent the prophet Elijah to the 
king to tell him that there should be no dew nor 
rain in the land except when the prophet pleased. 

Elijah knew that the king was a very wicked 
man, and would probably be angry at his prophe¬ 
sying such evil things, and would perhaps attempt 
to kill bim. But he did not fear his wrath. He 
went* at the commandment of God, and delivered 
his message, “ and it rained not on the earth by the 
space of three years and six months." By this 
time all the grass was dried up, all the grain and 
fruits of the earth were cut off, most of the springs 
of water were dried up, and a great famine was In 
all the land. * , 

Now Elijah was agoqd man, And when the fam¬ 
ine began, God told him'to go and hide himself by 
a brook, and he would send the ravens to bring him 
food* Elijah believed the word of God, and went; 
and the birds came every morning, and every even- 
ojng,and brought him bread and flesh, iust as God 
had promised. This account you will And in 1 
Kings, chap. xvii. 

In this story we may learn too things:—That 
God is angry with sinners, and will punish them in 
a dreadful manner; and that he loves those who 
obey him, and will protect them from every dan-* 

That God is angry with sinners , and will punish 
them in a dreadful manner, we see in this great evil 


which he sent on the land of Israel. What dread¬ 
ful distress it must have caused! Think how aw¬ 
ful would be the situation of our country, if there 
should be no rain for three years and a half; how 
many men, women, and children, would die with 
hunger and thirst. 

But this is only one of* great many of the. judg¬ 
ments by which God has shown his anger to sin¬ 
ners. . Remember the flood when he swept all his 
enemies into an awful eternity; remember the fate 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, when it rained fire and 
brimstone from heaven on those wicked cities. 

Oh! then let us fear to sin against God; and 
let us now reflect on his goodness to those who 
obey him; and see how he protects them from dan¬ 
ger. 

When the wicked Ahab began to feel the dan¬ 
gers of the famine, he sent into all the countries 
round after Elijah. But he'could not find him, be¬ 
cause he was hid. No man knew where he was, so 
that he must have died of hunger, if God had not 
provided some way to feed him; and this he did by 
sending the. birds of the air, who did not forget to 
bring him food morning or evening. 

We might mention a great many instances, from 
thp Bible, where God delivered his people from dan¬ 
gers. Noah was saved from the flood which drown¬ 
ed the ungodly,because he was a righteous foan. Lot 
was a just man, and he was saved from the destruc¬ 
tion of Sodom. You all remember how Joseph 
feared God, and his brethren were kept from kil¬ 
ling him;' and when he was sold into Egypt, and 
cast into prison, he was brought out and made the 
greatest man in the kingdom. 

Many other examples might be mentioned, but 
these are sufficient to show that all who love (rod, 
and obey his commandments, will be kept by him) 
from every evil. It is true that God’s people may 
see many trials, and have many afflictions, but thee* 
will be but for a short time. The Bible says. “ ma¬ 
ny are the afflictions of the righteous, but the Lord 
delivereth them oot of them all."—So every Christ¬ 
ian may say with David “ the Lord is on my side; 
I will not fear: what can man do unto me?" " 

—* Y flU gfiflAhe P # 4aiy.ikfonda^wh»t^ aiiepmiyiau t 
you have to become the children of God. Then 
when you are in affliction,—when your parents and 
friends die and leave you,—if you are visited with 
sickness and pain,—or if you are laid on a death 
bed:—God will keep you, and comfort you, and at 
last receive you to himself in heaven. 

You see that there is “ a difference between the 
righteous and the wicked, between him that serveth 
God and him that serveth him not.”—“Choose you 
this day whom you will serve," choose God as your 
portion, lest he should cast you off for ever, choose 
Jesus Christ for your Saviour, believe in him, and 
then you may rejoice that God is your God, your 
Father, and your Friend. [CAihfs Magazine . 


BZOfllAVHY. 


MACDONOtr.H. 

The battle on Lake Champlain on the 11th of 
September, 1814, will not soon be forgotten. The 
enemy were decidedly superior in men and metal ; 
but Macdonough went into action, relying on the 
God of battles, and came off victorious. On the 
morning ofthe victory he prayed with his men, and 
as he saw the hostile fleet approaching, he~remark- 
ed,“ they are superior to us in force, but by the. 
blessing of God we can beat them." Daring the 
battle be was frequently obliged to work his own 
guns, and three times he was driven across the deck 
by the splinters, &c. which flew around him. When 
asked how he escaped amid such carnage? be. re¬ 
plied, pointing to Heaven, “ There is a power above 
which determines the fate of men." This leads us 
to contemplate the brightest trait in his character. 
Too often is an habitual respect for the Christian 
religion and attention to its outward forms, mista¬ 
ken for Christianity, and pressed into service to 
adorn the character of a soldier—not such are the 
claims of Macdonough to the character of a Christ¬ 
ian. His religion appeared to be of that vital na¬ 
ture Which reaches tim heart, tempers the affec- 
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tions,md influences the actions. In a letter to a 
relative in his native state 9 written in June, 1814, 
be expatiates upon the happiness which he derives 
from bis reliance on the merits and atonement of 
Christ, and earnestly exhorts the friends of his youth 
to a religious life as the only one which leads to 
happiness, and which good sense points out to those 
convinced of the reality of another world* To his 
brother’s widow, who had been left in narrow cir¬ 
cumstances, he tendered liberal pecuniary aid, de¬ 
claring that his religion made him the widow’s 
friend. 

The hero And the Christian, has now passed 
from the stage of action; but his memory will long 
be gratefully cherished. In the most trying and 
appalling moments, he was cool and unshaken. In 
his manners and deportment he was peculiarly mod¬ 
est and unassuming; in the discharge of social and 
domestic duties, strict and conscientious; and in 
his faith in the Christian Religion, firm and unwa¬ 
vering. He has left four sous and a daughter to la¬ 
ment his loss. [2V. F. Observer. 


2S£L TUIAZa HIST'ORY- 
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From a Paris paper. 

a , CANINE AFFECTION. 

^ A few days before the 9th Thermidor *, a Revolu- 

* tionary Tribunal in one of the departments of the 
North of France condemned to death M. des R* ## , 

3 £ an ancient Magistrate, and a most estimable man, 
^ guilty, at fifty leagues from Paris, of a conspiracy, 

’ ^ which had not existed at St. Lazare. Al. des R. 

had a water Spaniel, of ten or twelve years old, of 
u the small breed, which had been brought up by 
>7 him, and had never quitted him. N Des R ## * # in 
^ person saw his family dispersed by a system of ter- 

* ror;—some had taken flight; others," themselves 
7*’ arrested, were carried into distant gaols: his do- 
lf mestics were dismissed ; his house was buried in 
^ solitude of the seals; his friends either abandon- 

' ed him, or concealed themselves; every thing in 
V the world was silent to him except his Dog. This 

* faithful animal had been refused admittance into 
the prison. He had returned to his master’s house, 

™ and found it shut. He took refuge with a neighbor, 

. who*received him; but that posterity may judge 
j 8 * 8 ? soundly of the times in which we have existed,/ it 
.*7 must be added, that this man received^ him trem- 
bling, in secret, and dreading lestdus humanity for 
^ ! * an animal should conduct him to the scaffold. Ev- 
. ery day at the same hour, the Dog left the house and 
B , went to the door of the prison, rfe was refused 
^ admittance, hut he constantly passed an hour be- i 
e ?cc fore it, and then returned. His fidelity at length 
^ won upon the porter, and he was one day allowed 
to enter. The Dog saw his master. It was diffi- 
|liK cult to separate them; hot the gaoler carried him 
J 0 * • awa J> and the Dog returned to his retreat. He 
: came back the next morning, and every day; and 
■— ouce each day he was admitted. He licked the 
__ hand of his friend, looked at him, licked his hand 
again, and went away of himself. 

When the day of his sentence arrived, notwith¬ 
standing the crowd, and notwithstanding the guard, 

^ he penetrated into the hall, and crouched himself 
1 between the legs of the unhappy man, whom he 
was about to lose forever. The Judges condemn, 
ned the man; and, may my tears be pardoned for 

* the expression, which escapes from them, they 
*' condemned him in the presence of the Dog. They 

reconducted him to the prison, and the Dog from 
LL! that time did not quit the door. The fatal hour 

* - arrives, the pyison opens; the unfortunate man pas- 

ses out; it is the Dog that receives him at the 
fc* threshold.—He clings upon his hand. Alas! fhat 
; i* hand will never more -be spread upon thy caressing 
bo* bead! He follows him. The axe falls, the master 
ids* dies, but the tenderness of the Dog cannot cease. 
icfclThe body is carried away, he walks at its side; the 
tst** 3 eafth receives it; he lays himself upon the grave. 

jjj*? - 

P • Many of the prominent event* of the French Revolution took 
05 . a name from the month in which they transpired. Thus, the 
^ of the 9th Thermidor, f27th July,) war that which 

obeye d the authority and life of the monster Robespierre, and 
J P "^°*l** jjito existence the Directory, headed by Barras, Tailien, 
Statesman, 


Therfe he passed the first night, the next day, the 
second night. The neighbor, in the mean time, 
unhappy at not seeing him, risks himself, searching 
for the Dog, guesses from the extent of his fidelity 
the asylum he has chosen; finds him, caresses him, 
brings him hack, and makes him eat. Ah hour af¬ 
terwards the Dog escaped, and regained his favor¬ 
ite place 1 . Three months passed away, each morn¬ 
ing of which he came to seek his food, and then re¬ 
turned to the ashes of his master; but each day he 
was more sad, more meagre. They endeavoured 
by chaining him up to wean him; but you cannot 
triumph over nature ; He broke or bit through his 
bonds; escaped, returned to the grave, and never 
quitted it more. It was in vain that they endeav¬ 
oured to bring him back. They carried him food, 
but he ate no longer. For four and twenty hours 
he was seen employing his Weakened limbs in dig¬ 
ging up the earth that separated him from the re¬ 
mains of the man he had so much loved. Passion 
gave him strength, and he gradually approached 
the body; his labors of affection then vehemently 
increased; his efforts became convulsive; he shriek¬ 
ed in his struggles; his faithful heart gave way, 
and he breathed <fot his last gasp, as if he knew he 
bad found his mister! 


MORALITY. 


EVERY BODY MAY BE OF SOME USE. 1 

A certain poor holy man one evening, when he 
came from working in the fields, said to his children 
—“ I have been thinking to-day that every animal 
which God has made is of some use. The bees are 
of use, who go from flower to flower to gather hon¬ 
ey. The crows and jackdaws, and worms, are of 
use, because they eat up that which offends; the 
hen is of use, because she lays eggs; the cow is of 
use, because she gives milk; the dog is of use, 
because he guards the house; and the cock is of 
use, because he calls us up in the morning. Every 
thing isofuse hut bad men and women, and idle 
children; but such are of use to no one, and think 
they do a great deal if they help to provide them¬ 
selves with food and clothes. 

Whilst this poor man talked in this way, one of 
his little boys whom we will call Philip, listened ve¬ 
ry attentively to him, $nd by the blessing of God, 
his father’s words sunk deep into his he^rt, and he 
began to talk thus with himself:—I am sure fath¬ 
er looked at me when he talked of idle children, 
for though I do try to help mother a little, yet I 
don’t do as much as would pay for my dinner every 
day, let alone my clothes, and my breakfast, and my 
supper. It is very true, then, that if I was to put 
down what I cost my parents on one side, and what 
I do for them on the other, f I could not say that'! 
was of any use to them; and as to any body else, I 
don’t know that I ever tried to do any one any good 
in all my life; I am, then, indeed, of no use to any 
one, and that is very bad. Thus the little boy rea¬ 
soned with himself, and at last it- was put into his, 
bead (no doubt by the Almighty,) that he would try 
to be of some little use to somebody'; and as his 
mother gave him one hour every day to himself, 
he resolved to spend that hour-in reading to a poor 
blind man who lived in a cottage near to him. So he 
went to the poor, man and offered his services, and 
the poor man was very much pleased* and after a 
while used to listen for his steps $t the hour When 
he was expected to come, as. eagerly as h& would, 
have done for one who was bringing ipm a dinner 
every day. 

It was a great pleasure to the blind man to hear 
Philip read, and it was also a great blessing to both 
of them, for the Bible- was the book which they 
chiefly studied, and the blind man was a deeply ex¬ 
perienced Christian; he was, therefore, Enabled, 
not only to profit by the word of God himself, but 
also to give much instruction to Philip He also 
told the little boy how to speak bis words well, and 
to keep the stops; so when Philip only sought to 
do good to others, he was enabled to derive good to 
himself. ' 

The blind man died after two years, and Philip 
followed Jiim to his grave; and it Was a pleasant 


thought to Philip as he stood by the gravej tqjhink 
that he had been so great a comfort to this poor old 
man. 

When you read this story, my little children, think 
whether you cannot be useful in some way or oth¬ 
er, to some poor or sick person, or some little child, 
or old man or woman in your neighborhood: for, al¬ 
though it will not he for any ofolir own good works 
or deservings that we shall be received into heaven, 
(if ever we are so blessed as to be admitted into 
that glorious place,) yet it must he remembered, 
that unless we have the dtesire to do good to others, 
we certainly cannot be accounted the children of 
God—for the tree is known by its fruits. 


19ZTOIZAL. 


THE YOUN4& WHISPERERS. 

Mrs. Worthley was the lady of William Worth ley 
Esq. and Mary and Nancy were tfieir daughters; 
[see Companion of Sep. ^ and 12.] Very near to 
this happy family resided another, that of Col. Ma- 
I son. He was a brother of Mrs. Worthley; so that 
the children of the two families were cousins to 
each other, and were very often together. They 
loved their cousiqs almost as they did their sisters, 
and look great delight in their mutual intercourse. 

After some time, however, Mrs. Worthley per¬ 
ceived that their attachment appeared to abate. 
Mary did not seem so glad as usual, when Jane 
or Eliza Mason come into the house; did not so 
| often ask leave to go over to her ancle’s; sometimes 
| looked as if she was vexed with what her cousins 
had said; and now and then made an ill-natured 
remark about them, as if she was not entirely pleas¬ 
ed. Even little Nancy’s eyes did not now sparkle 
with joy, when she was permitted to visit them, or 
when she saw their smiling faces at her father’s 
door, Mrs.^ Worthley was grieved aboot it, and 
many times she purposed to inquire into the cause. 
But she supposed it could not he a matter of much 
consequence, and would soon be forgotten; so she 
said nothing of it from day to day, for a long time. 
And perhaps she would never have known the cause 
of uneasiness among the young friends, if the fol¬ 
lowing incident had not occurred. 

One day, Mrs. Worthley spent the afternoon at 
the house of a neighbor; and left Mary to enter¬ 
tain a company of her young friends at her own 
house. Among these were Jane and Eliza Mason. 
When Mrs. Worthley returned at evening, the ju¬ 
venile party had just gone, and her two daughters 
were alone. She immediately perceived that they 
were vexed and unhappy. She inquired what was 
the cause of their trouble, when the following con¬ 
versation followed. 

Mary. O, mama, I wish Jane and Eliza would 
never come here again, and that you would never 
hid me go to their father’s. 

Mrs. W. What my love, your dear cousins— 

- Mary. I don’t want to call them my cousins any 
more. They have' spoiled our visit this afternoon, 
and I have not had one moment’s comfort. 

Mrs. W. But what have they done, my daugh¬ 
ter ? 

Mary. Why, Ma, \ye talked about some old 
affairs, and Sarah Porter and I told them how 
naughty they bad been ; but they said it was not so, 
and were displeased, and cried about it, and made 
us all unhappy. 

Mrs. W. But what are the old afiairs that make 
them such naughty girls? You do not yet tell me 
wbat wicked things your cousins have done. 

Mary. O Ma,*hey have not loved me this good 
while, because I was a better scholar at schpol than 
they; so they would go and tel) tales about me to 
their mother and to all the girls. They always 
laugh tob about my dress, and make game of my 
looks and my words. When they come here, it is 
only to get something to talk about, and to make 
themselves merry with. I am sure, mother, I nev¬ 
er shall go to their house any more; and Sarah and 
Dolly Porter shall be my cousins^ * 

Mrs. W. Indeed, Mary, this is a very serious 
affair, and I must inquire into it more closely. Now 
will you 9)11 me how you know that jpgf cousins 
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are so wicked. Hard you ever seen any sack ac¬ 
tions in them yourself? 

* Mary. O no, they are very kind to my face, and 
profess as much friendship as ever; but that you 
know only shows that they are artful, and put on a 
fair show to deceive me tbe easier. 

Mrs, W. How then do you know ? 

Mary. O, Sarah Porter has told me all about it 
a great many times; she has been so kind as to 
watch their conduct towards me and let me know 
about it, or I might never have found it out. 

Mrs. W. Could not any of the other girls in 
the neighborhood have told you ? Have they not 
observed some of these misdeeds ? 

Mary. [Hesitating,] I do not know that any of 
them have. 

Mrs. W. Have none of them ever spoken to 
you about it ? Has not Dolly Porter confirmed her 
sister’s story ? 

Mary. No, Ma. 

Mrs. W. What then did the girls all say this 
afternoon, when you told your cousins of their 
w ickedness so plainly ? 

Mary. At first we did not let them hear what 
we said to Eliza and Jane. But they found out 
something was the matter; and when we told them, 
they would not believe a word of it. 

Mrs. W. So then, nobody knew any thing 
against them but you and Sarah. 

Mary. Nobody but Sarah. I know nothing but 
what she has told me. 

Mrs. W. But how could you and Sarah main 
tain your ground, against the whole company, and 
against the two girls who protested that they were 
innocent? 

Mary. I do not know, mamp; only that Sarah 
talked very fast and loud, and kept them all in con¬ 
fusion till they went away. 

3frs. W. I am sorry to say, my daughter, that 
I am afraid Sarah Porter has accused your dear 
cousins falsely, and that you have been duped 
by her stories till you have treated your best friends 
very ill indeed. Your suspicions of Eliza and Jane 
must be groundless. If they had long doim as Bar 
rah says, you would have seen it yourself; I should 
have taken notice of it long ago; some of their oth¬ 
er playmates would have known it. But it seems 
that every body has been blind and deaf, except the 
dear and friendly Miss Sarah. Not even her own 
sister will believe that your cousins are guilty. 
All this looks very much as if Sarah was the guil 
ty one, and had made up false reports to do mis¬ 
chief.—I will tell you, Mary, what I have seen, 
have observed that you did not treat your cousins so 
kindly as you had done, and that they appeared 
grieved and distant of course; while I have had no 
suspicion of their being envious and disposed to talk 
against you. Thave seen, also, that Sarah Porter is 
apt to talk about other people, and I have feared 
that she indulged in idle gossip and talebearing. 

Mary. O lsee it now, mama. This is the work 
of poor Sarah all alone. She told me some things 
first as a great secret, that made me suspicions of 
my coosins, and ready to listen to her again 
Since that time, when I have seen her, she has done 
nothing but whisper , whisper, whisper about Eliza 
and Jane, till she made me believe altobst^any 
thing. I have not a doubt they are innocent, 
will go to them in the morning, confess the injury 
I have done them, and beg them to forgive ma 

Mrs. W. Do so, my daughter; and then go to 
Sarah too. Tell her, that “ a man who beareth 
false witness against bis neighbor is a maul, and a 
sword, and a sharp arrow.” TeH her, that “ faith¬ 
ful are the wounds of a friend, but the kisses of an 
enemy are deceitful.” v 


tery; but conscience steals away the power of be-] 
lieving that we are good. I 

There is pleasure in expressing admiration of 
our friends, but discoveries of their true character, 
or the departure of their goodness, leaves us to la¬ 
ment that we have spoken ignorantly; and to feel 
that ours was the fault, if we worshipped the creature 
more than the Creator. 

There is pleasure in acquiring knowledge and 
seeking to lay up stores of wisdom, but there comes 
a time when one is ready to say that ** much study 
is a weariness to the flesh. 11 

There is pleasure in relieving the sorrows of the 
distressed; but the eye is pained with the sight of 
muck wretchedness which no one relieves. 

There is, there is pleasure indwelling, intensely 
on eternal things—in contemplating the character of | 
Qod until the enjoyments of the idle hour are for¬ 
gotten, until our ear is deaf tp the lying tongue of 
the flatterer, and until we no longer trust in our 
fellow creatures, who are indeed but dust, but ra¬ 
ther in Him, whose goodness we, in the highest ar¬ 
dor of love, can never egress. 

There is pleasure in thinking of that world where, 
if knowledge shall vanish away, love, divine love 
never faileth; where, as for the soirowful “ all tears 
shall be wiped from tbeir eyes.” There is pleas¬ 
ure in these things, and mo bitter remembrances 
succeed them. 


Forth* Voutk 9 * Companion* 
THERE ISJPLEASURE. 

There is pleasure in many of the dreams of life, 
but we soon learn that they are only dreams. 

There is'pleasure, in .an hour spent in social in¬ 
tercourse, but afterwards come recollections 
many idle words, which are as “ sharp arrows to; 
the soul.” 

There is pleasure in listening to the voice of flat¬ 


driving away the Hares and other vermin,**which 
might injure the growth of his corn, and that he had 
too great a regard to justice as well as to the Far¬ 
mer, to be capable of the least dishonest action/ 1 
The Wolf, when he came under trial, declared 
that he meant to devour the Farmer’s lambs, 
whiob in his opinion he had am undoubted right 
to, and in the pursuit of whieh, he would never 
scruple to hazard his life.” The Farmer, after 
having heard what each of them had to offer, pro¬ 
ceeded to give judgment upon them. The Hare be 
pardoned on her humble confession and repent¬ 
ance: with respect to the Fox and the Wolf, the 
sentence was as follows, “ Let them both be hang¬ 
ed together, the Fox for his rank hypocrisy t and 
the Wolf for his consummate impudence. [Journal, 


[ZSOaiiLAVT. 


“ Thou knowest that I love Thee .”—When honest 
Peter had repented and wept bitterly for what be 
had done, and Jesus put the question to him once 
and again, “ Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me?” 
It was a consolation to him that Jesus knew all 
things—that he knew, his lieart. Peter’s conduct 
had been such that it was difficult for him to give 
conclusive external evidence of his love. The ob¬ 
jector might have replied, You say, Peter, you love 
him; but are you not a hypocrite! You said once 
before, that if all should deny him, you would not, 
even though you shoqjd die, and yet, in a little while, 
you denied him thnte. And what shall wd think 
of you now?—You talk fair,—and so you did before. 
After all; are you not a designed, or a self-deceived 
hypocrite? And now, what can grieved Peter do? 
Why all that he can do is to say, “ Lord, thou 
knowest all things, thou knowest that I love thee.” 

Rev. Jeremiah HaUock . 


The Word Applied .—A little girl, between four 
and five years of age, on her return from hearing 
a preacher whomr she much loved, said to her moth¬ 
er, “ Mother, I can tell you a little of Mr. H/s ser¬ 
mon ; he said, ‘Touch not thfe unclean thing/ ” Her 
mother with a view to try if she understood the 
meaning of these words, replied, “ Then if Mr. H. 
said so, I hope you will take care not to touch things 
that are dirty in future.” The little girl smHod, 
and answered, “ O mother, I know very well what 
he meant.” “ What did be mean?” said her moth¬ 
er^ “ He meant sin, to be sure,” said the child, 
-and it is all the same, as if Mr. H. had said, You 
mint not tell lies, nor do what your mother forbids 
you to do, ntff play on Sunday, Aor be cross, nor do 
any8uch things as these, mother.” 

The answer was just. Ana my young reader 
may learn, that all sm pf every kind is unclean 
ness; that it i* the abominable thing that the Lord 
hateth; and makes those who live iu the practice of 
it utterly unfit to dwell with God, holy angels, afed 
good men in heaven. 


The Farmer and Ms three Enemies.—A Fable. 

The grounds of a certain Farmer were infaded 
about the same time by three different enemies, viz. 
a Hare, a Fox, a Ad Wdtfi By placingproper snares 
in his fields, he took them all three. The Hare con¬ 
fessed she had eaten a few turnips merely to satis¬ 
fy her hunger, and besought him with tears to spare 
her life, promising she would never agiin trespass 
on his grounds. The fox, with an affected humil¬ 
ity, protested “ that he came on the premises with 
no other view than to do the Farmer a service, 


The Stag and the Horse.—A Fable* 

When all the horses ran wild in the forest, one 
of them had received some affront from a Stag; not 
being able to revenge himself by fair, combat, he 
applied to man for his assistance. This being 
granted,a bridle was put into the mouth of the horse, 
and a saddle upon his back, and the man having 
mounted soon came up with the stag, and laid him 
dead at his feet. The horse having thus gratified 
his revenge, offered bis warmest acknowledgements 
to the man for the aid he had afforded him in taking 
his revenge, and now (said he) I will return in tn? 
omph, and reign -undisputed Lord of the forest' 
‘ No, (said the man) I have occasion for thyaer- 
vices,’ and led him immediately to his stable. Thus 
the wretched beast spent his life ever after in labe» 
rious servitude; and' there he learned this impor- 
tapt lesson, that however sweet revenge appears to 
be, it costs much, more than it is worth. [lb. 


FOSTEY. 


[The following interesting lines have been handed us as the gen¬ 
uine and undoubted production of a young gentleman, who hsd 
the misfortune to be deprived of his hearing in early childhood, 
and has since remained entirely deaf and dumb.] Hartford f* 
TO A LITTLE. CHILD. 

D ea r lfttle 'cherdb! w he n besi de r h e r — -" * 

I see thee with thy laughing eyes, 

Although the pleasure is denied me, 

Which none so well know how to prize,— 
Altho’ I am debarred from hearing 
Affeotion’s music from thy tongue, * 

The music, that with touch endearing. 

Had thrilling in my heart-strings rung;— 

Yet when thy brow of marble whiteness 
I press, or tby carnation cheek, 

Thine eyes which beam with laughing bright- 
x To mine a thrilling language speak. [ness, 
Though from thy lips the fond confession, 

I may not be allowed to hear, 

Thine eyes declare in sweet expression, 

Thy pure young heart esteems me dear. * 
It is but lately thou hast known me, 

Yet even now thou lov’st me well, 

For such tby artless looks have shown me. 

And how I love thee, none can tell. 

I love thee as I’d love a brother ; 

. Then in Amelia let me claim 
My little’sistersince po other 

I have, who may command the name. 

When in thy innocent caresses, 

I feel such gladness I could weep! 

When wreathed my fingers in thy tresses, 

Or o’er my cheek they softly sweep, 

Around thee, when my arm is twining. 

To. clasp thee in a dear embrace, 

• When soft thine eyes on mine are shining. 

Or press my lips thy cherub face. 

I pray that *hou by Him above thee. 

As I would bless thee, may be blest, 

That He may love thee as I love thee, 

And take thy spirit to his breast; 

• And there, Amelia, may I meet thee, 

When free shall be my tongue and ear. 

When words of Love from me shall greet thee, 
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MISSISSIPPI RITE II. 

The following are extracts from the delightftil j 
History and Geography of the Western States, by 
Mr. Flint. He is pencilling some of the interesting 
icenes that present themselves, from day to day, on 
the vast riser of the Western country. 

The order of things m the Western country, nat¬ 
urally fosters a propensity for a floating life on the 
water. The innabitants will ultimately become as 
famous as the Chinese, for having their habitancy 
in boats. In the time of high waters, at the mouth 
of the Ohio, we were on board an immensely large 
flat boat, on which was 44 kept a town,” which had 
figured in the papers as a place that bade fair to 
rival the ancient metropolis of the Delta of the Nile. 
The tavern, the retail and dram shops, together 
with the inhabitants, & no small number of very mer¬ 
ry customers, floated on the same bottom. We have 
seen a large tinner’s establishment floating down 
the Mississippi. It was a respectable manufactory, 
and the articles were sold wholesale and retail. 
There were three apartments and a humber of 
hands. When they had mended all the tin, and 
vended all they could sell in one place, they floated 
on to another. We have heard of a large floating 
blacksmith’s establishment, and of another in which 
it was contemplated to work a trip-hammer. Beside 
the numerous periogues or siogular-looking Span¬ 
ish and French trading retail boats, commonly cal¬ 
led 4 Chicken Thieves,’ which scour the river with¬ 
in an hundred leagues of New Orleans, there are 
on all the waters of the West retail trading boats. 
They are often fitted up with no inconsiderable in¬ 
genuity and show. The goods are fancifully ar¬ 
ranged on shelves. The delicate hands of the ven¬ 
der would bear a comparison with those of the spruce 
clerk behind our city counters. Every considera¬ 
ble landing place located on the waters of the Ohio 
and the Mississippi has in the Spring a number Of 
stationary and inhabited boats lying by the shores. 
They are too often dram shops, and resorts of all 
kinds of bad company. A severe inquiry ought to 
be instituted at all these points, respecting the in¬ 
mates and practices of these floating mansions of 
iniquity. 

It is perhaps, necessary to have something of the 
experience which we have had of the slowness, dif¬ 
ficulty and danger, of propelling boats against the 
current of these long rivers, fully to estimate the 
adrantages of this invention. We have ascended 
(he Mississppi in this way for fifty days in succes¬ 
sion. We have had but too much of the same kind 
of experience on the other streams. We consider 
ten miles a day asgood progress. It is now refresh¬ 
ing,*and it imparts a feeling of energy and power to 
(be beholder, to see the large and neautifol steam 
boats scudding up the edges, as thoogh on the 
wing. When they have run out the eddy, and 
strike the ourrent, it is a still more noble spectacle. 
The foam bursts in a sheet quite over the deck. 
The boat quivers for a moment with the. concus¬ 
sion, and then, as though she had collected her en- 
ergy, and vanquished her enemy, she resumes her 
stately march, and mounts against the current five 
or six miles an hour. We have travelled, ten days 
together between New Orleans and Louisville, more 
than a hundred Tittles in a day, against the stream. 
The difficulty of ascending used to be the only one 
that was dreaded, in the anticipation of a voyage of 
this kind. The difficulty u haa now disappeared, 
and the only one that remains, is to furnish money 
lor the trip. Bftn the expense, considering the 
luxury of the fare and accommodation, is more 


moderate than could be expected. A family in 
Pittsburgh wishes to make a social visit to a kin¬ 
dred family on Red river. The trip, as matters 
now stand, is but two thousand miles. Servants, 
baggage, or 44 plunder,” as the phrase is, the fami¬ 
ly and the family dog, cat and parrot, all go togeth¬ 
er. In twelve days they reach the point proposed. 
Even the Xeturn is but a short voyage. Surely we 
must resist strong temptations^ if wt «> not become 
a social people. You are invited to a breakfast at 
seventy miles distance. You go on board the pas¬ 
sing steam boat and are transported during the 
night, so as to go out in the morning and reach 
your appointment. The day will probably come, 
when the inhabitants of the warm and sickly regions 
of the lower points of the Mississippi will take their 
periodical migrations to the North, with the geese 
and swans, and with them return to the South in 
the Autumn. 

We have compared the most beautiful steam 
boats of the Atlantic waters With thojse of the Mis¬ 
sissippi ; and we have seen none, which in splen¬ 
dor and striking eflfect upon the eye, and the luxu¬ 
ry and comfort of accommodation, could equal the 
Washington, Philadelphia, Lady of the Lake, Flor¬ 
ida, and some others on these waters. We have 
been amused in observing an Atlantic stranger, 
who had heard us described by the phrase 4 back- 
woods men,’ taking his first survey of such a steam 
boat. If there be any ground of complaint, it is 
that so much gorgeousness offends good taste, and 
seems to be in opposition to that social ease and 
comfort, which one would desire in such a place. 
Certainly there can be no comparison between the 
comfort of the passage from Cincinnati to New Or¬ 
leans, in such a steam boat, and a voyage at sea. 
The barren and boundless expanse of waters toon 
tires upon every eye but a seaman’s. And then 
there are storms, and fastening of the tables, and 
the necessity of holding to something to keep in bed. 
There is the insupportable nausea of sea sickness, 
and there is danger. Here you are always near the 
shore, always see the green earth; can always eat,* 
write, & study, undisturbed. You can always obtain 
cream, fowls, vegatables, fruit, fresh meat, and wild 
game, in their Season, from the shore. 

A stranger to this mode of travelling would find it 
difficult to describe his impressions upon descend- 
ding the Mississippi, for the first time, in one of 
these steam boats, which we have named. He 
contemplates the prodigious construction, with its 
double tiers of cabins, and its separate establish¬ 
ment for the ladies, and its commodious arrange¬ 
ments for the deck passengers and the servants. 
Over bead, about him, and below him, all is life and 
movement. He contemplates the splendor of th£ 
cabin, its beautiful finishings of the richest woods, 
its rich carpeting, its mirrors, and fine furniture, 
its eliding tables, its bar room, and all its arrange¬ 
ments for the accommodation of eighty cabin pas¬ 
sengers. The fare Is sumptuous, aqd every thing 
in a stile of splendor, order, quiet, and regularity, 
far exceeding that ofmost t^ty taverns. Yoo read, 
yoq converse, or walk, or sleep, as you choose. 
Custom has prescribed that every thing shall be 
4 sans ceremonies The varied and verdant scenery 
shifts about you. The trees, the green islands, 
the houses on the shore, every thing has an appear¬ 
ance, as by enchantment, of moving past you.. 
The river fowl, with their white and extended lines, 
are wheeling their flight above you. The sky is 
bright. The river is dotted with boats, above you, 
beside, and below you. You hear the echo of their 
bugles reverberating from the woods. Behind the 
wooded point you see the ascending column of 
smoke, rising over the trees, which announces that 


another steam boat is approaching you. The mov- 
ing pageant glides through a narrow passage, be¬ 
tween an island thick set with young cotton woods, 
so even, so beautiful, and regular, that they seem to 
have been planted for a pleasure ground, and the 
main shore. As you shoot out ag&in into the broad 
stream', jou come in view of a plantation, with all 
its busy and cheerful accompaniments. At other 
times you are sweeping along for many leagues to¬ 
gether, where either Bhore is a boundless and path¬ 
less wilderness! A contrast is thus strongly forced 
upon the mind of the highest improvement and the 
latest pre-eminent invention of art with the most 
lonely aspect of a grand but desolate nature; the 
most striking and complete assemblage of splendor 
and comfort, the cheerfulness of a floating hotel, 
which carries, perhaps, two hundred guests, with a 
wild and uninhabited forest, it may be an hundred 
miles in width, the abode only of bears, owls, and 
noxious animals. 
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FAREWELL ADDRESS 

Of Mrs . Margaret Campbell, to her Daughters; spo¬ 
ken to them in the immediate prospect of death , 

ilfy dearfy beloved Children .—It appears to be 
the will of our Heavenly Father to separate me 
from you by death. The only desire 1 have had 
to live for some time past was for the good of my 
family. For myself 1 could expect to enjoy nothing 
more on this earth than I have already enjoyed, and, 
therefore, for my own enjoyment, it is much better 
for me to be taken away than to continue with you. 
But I am reconciled to leave you, when I consider 
(hat if I continued with you I could not preserve you 
from evil; I might, iudeed, advise you and instruct 
you; but if you hear not Moses and the prophets, 
Christ and the apostles, neither would you be per¬ 
suaded by me And as to natural evils, *tis God 
alone who can defend yoo from these. You are ail 
able to read the oracles of God, and these are your 
wisest and safest instructors in every thing. But 
I am reconciled to leave you from another conside¬ 
ration. I was left without a mother when I was 
younger than any of you; and when I reflect bow 
kindly and how mercifully our Heavenly Father has 
dealt by me; how he watched over my childhood, 
and guarded my youth, and guided me until now, I 
am taught to commit you without a fear or an anxi¬ 
ety into his hands. The experience I have had of 
his abundant goodness towards me, emboldens me 
to commend you to him. But you must remember 
that vou can only enjoy his favor, and I can hope 
for his blessing upon you, only so far as you believe 
in, and obey him. I have said you cau all read 
the holy scriptures.—This is what I much desired 
to be able to say of the youngest of you, and it h 
with great pleasure I repeat it. You can all read 
that blessed book, from which Lhave derived more 
happiness than from any other source under the 
dkies. The happiest circumstance in all my life I 
consider to be that which gave me a taste for read¬ 
ing and a desire for understanding the New-Testa- 
ment. This I have considered, and do now con¬ 
sider to be one of the greatest blessings which has 
resulted to me from my acquaintance with your fa¬ 
ther. Although I have had a religious education 
from my father, and was early taught the necessity 
and importance of religion, yet it waB not unt'l [ 
became acquainted with the contents of this book, 
which you have seen me so often read, that I earn© 
to understand the character of God, and to enjty a 
firm and unbounded confidence^ all hi* promlees. 
And now I tell you, my dear children, that all yoar 
Digitized by V ^.ooQie 


comfort and happiness in this life, and in that to 
come, must be deduced from an intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with die Lord Jesus Christ. I have found his 
character, as delineated by Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John, in their testimonies, exceedingly pre¬ 
cious; and the more familiarly I am acquainted 
with it, the more confidence, love, peace, and joy, 
I have,, and the more I desire to be with him. 
I say to you, then, with all the affection of a moth¬ 
er, and now about to leave you, I entreat you, as 
you love me and your own lives, study and medi¬ 
tate upon the words and actions of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.—Remember how kindly he has spoken to, 
and of, little children; and that there is no good 
thing which he will withhold from them who love 
him and walk uprightly. 

With regard to your father, I need only, I trust, 
tell you that in obeying hitn, you obey God. For 
God has commanded you to honor hip, and in hon¬ 
oring your father, you honor him that bade you 
so to do. It is my greatest joy in leaving you, that 
I leave you under the parental care of one who can 
instruct you in all the important concerns of life, 
and who I know will teach you to choose the good 
part, and to place your affections upon the only ob¬ 
ject supremely worthy of them. Consider him as 
your best earthly friend, and, next to your Heavenly 
Father, your wisest and most competent instructor, 
guardian, and guide. While he is over you, or you 
tinder him, never commence, nor undertake, nor 
prosecute any important object without advising 
with him. Make him your counsellor, and still re¬ 
member the first commandment with a promise. 

As to your conversation with one another, when 
it is not upon the ordinary business of life, let it be 
oq subjects of importance, improving to your minds. 
I beseech yon to avoid that light, foolish, and vain 
conversation about dress, and fashion, so common 
among females. Neither let the subject of appar¬ 
el fill your hearts, nor dwell upon your tongues. 
You have never heard me do so. Let your appar¬ 
el be sober, clean and modest; but every thing 
vain and fantastic avoid. If persons wish to recom¬ 
mend themselves to the vain and the giddy, they 
will dress and adorn themselves to please such per¬ 
sons ; but as I would deplore the idea of your either 
choosing or approving such companions, I would 
caution you, and entreat you to avoid the conversa¬ 
tion, manners, and apparel, which would attract 
the attention of such persons—They are poor com¬ 
panions id sickness and death; they are no help¬ 
meets in the toils and sorrows of life, and therefore, 
we ought not to study to please them in the days of 
youth and health. 1 never desired to please such 
portions; if I had, my Jot might have been, and, no 
doubt, would have been Tar different. No, my dear 
children, I chose the course which I now approve, 
and which, when leaving the world, I recommend 
to you. And I am sure you can never be more 
happy in any other course, than I have been in that 
which I recommend to yon.—Persons of discern¬ 
ment, men and women of good understanding, and 
of gopd education, will approve yon; and it is 
amongst these, in the society of these, with such 
company, I wish yoo to live and die. I have often 
told you and instanced to you when in health^-the 
vain pursuits, and unprofitable vanities, of some fe¬ 
males who have spent the prime and vigor of their 
lives in the servile pursuits of fashion, some oft hem 
have fgrown grey in the service, and where and 
what are they now? Let these be as beacons to 
you. ..I, therefore,' entreat you neither to think of, 
nor pursue, nor talk, upon such subjects. Strive 
only to approve yourselves to God,, and.to commend 
yourselves to the discerning, the intelligent, the pi¬ 
ous.—Seek their society,consult their taste; and en¬ 
deavor to make yourselves worthy of their esteem* 

But there is one thing which is necessary to all 
goodness, which is essential to all virtoe, godliness 
and happiness; I mean, necessary to the daily and 
constant exhibition of every Christian accomplish¬ 
ment, and that is, to keep in mind the words that 
Hager uttered in her solitude, “ TkouOod seest me." 
You must know and feel, my dear children, that 
my affection for you and ray desires for your pres¬ 
ent and future happiness cannot be surpassed by any 


! human being. The God that Hiade me your moth- 
; er, has, with bis own finger, planted this in my 
, breast, and his Holy Spirit has written it upop my 
heart. Love you I must, feel for you I must, and I 
once more say unto yon, Hemember these word*, 
and not the words only, but thfr truth contained 
in them—“ Thou God seest me.” This wilt be a 
guard against a thousand follies, qnd against every 
temptation. ■ 

I must, however, tell you that I have great cor£ 
fidence in the Lord, that yon will remember and 
act upon, and according to thp instructions given 
you. I feel grateful to you for your kind attention | 
to me during my long illness: although it was your 
duty, still I must thank you for it ; and I pray the 
Lord to bless, and, indeed, I know that he will bless 
you for it. 

I cannotspeak to you much more upon this sub¬ 
ject; I hare already, and upon various occasions, 
suggested to .you other instructions, which t need 
not, as, indeed, I cannot, now repeat. As the Sa¬ 
viour, when last addressing his aisciples, comman¬ 
ded and entreated them to love one another, sol 
beseech yon to love one another. It is scarce¬ 
ly necessary, I hope, to exhort you to this; nev¬ 
ertheless, I will mention it to you, and beg of 
you, all your lives through, to love one another, and 
to seek to make one another happy by all the means 
in your power. But 1 must have done, and once 
more commend you to God and to the word of his 
grace; even to him who is able to edify you, and 
to give you an inheritance among all that are sanc¬ 
tified. That we may all meet together in hw 
heavenly* kingdom is my last prayer tor you : and 
as yon desire it, remember the words of him who is 
the w<ty 9 the truth , and the life .—Amen 1 
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FYom the Ah. Sunday Sehool Magazine. 

EARLY PIETY EXEMPLIFIED IN THE HAPPY 
DEATH OF FRANCES ANN MYERS. 

The consoling power of the Christian religion in 
times of afflict ion and in death, has always been con¬ 
sidered one of thq strong arguments in favour of its 
divine authenticity.. Instances of this axe almqot 
daily occurring, which astonish the cold theorist 
and confound the infidel. f 

On the 26th day of December, 1627, Frances 
Ann Myers, (the only child of our brother and sis¬ 
ter, George R. and Lucy Ann Myers, of Richmond, 
Va.) took her joyful, passage from this world of sin 
and sorrow, to the bosom of her Father and her 
God. For some hours previous to her death she 
had been silent and composed. Her father disco?** 
ering that she became a little restless, asked the 
cause; she replied, “ I wish that man to leave the 
room,” alluding to a gentleman who bad called to 
sec her, who upon discovering that she was unwil- j 
ling to unbosom herself in his presence, shook handsj 
with her, and retired; she then turned to her af¬ 
flicted mother who sat upon the bed near her, and 
said,” Mother, I want to bid you good-bye;” her 
mother with a heart overwhelmed with grief, and 
eyes streaming with tears, said, “ Where are you 
going, my dear child?” she, with a countenance se¬ 
rene and sweet, skid “To heaven!” “Do you 
want to go to heaven?” said her mother: she repli¬ 
ed, “ Yes, I am going to see Jesus.” She then 
turned to the other side of the bed, where her aunt 
Hopkins stood, and said, “ Good bye, aunt Clary;” 
her punt said, “ Whore are yoo going, my dear?” 

| she replied, “To heaven, to see my little cousins,”, 
a lly di ng to two of Major Hide's little chOdren, who 
had died a few days before. She then called her 
father* and taking him by the hand, said “ farewell;” 
he kissed her, and asked if she felt any pain; she, 
said “ none;” then calling her grandfather, she bid 
him “farewell,” and said, “ Are you coming to! 
heaven?” After this she called separately upon all 
who were in the room, not forgetting three little col¬ 
oured children, and took a final.and affectionate 
leave of them. 

, Her ancle Hopkins, who stood at the foot of the 
bed, looking on with mingled emotions of astonish- 
ment,grief, and joy, approached her, and said, “ Do 


you know me?” she said, “ Yes:” “ Where are you 
going,my Frances V* She replied, “ To heaven” 
14 1 will tty to come after you,” said her uncle. 
She looked at him, and said, “ Are you not bap- 
py?” He replied. “Are you happy, my dear?” She, 
with a countenance strongly indicating the feelings 
of her heart, said, “ Yes.” She then sent for her 
three little cousins near her own size, who, she sop- 
posed, were gone to the house of worship; and 
when they came, she kissed them and hid “good 
bye.” After having made these solemn arrange¬ 
ments, with a countenance unspeakably sweet and 
composed, and a soul filled with peace and joy, she 
fell asleep in Jesus, aged 8 years, 7 months, and 90 
days* 

A few days after the death of this child, I called 
to see her bereaved parents; I found her mother in 
bed, sick and feeble; she with an eloquence which 
can only proceed from a feeling heart, but with an 
articulation much obstructed by weeping, detailed 
most of the facts above stated, and with unspeaka¬ 
ble gratitude exclaimed, “ to the Sunday school, 
under the blessing of God, I ascribe the happy cir¬ 
cumstances under which my child has left the 
world.” By going to the Sunday school, this dear 
little girl acquired a remarkable fondness for the 
Bible; it gave a new turn to her feelings, and even 
to her amusements; instead of being engaged, as 
too many children are, in pursuits (if not really vi¬ 
cious) worse than useless, sue and her little cousins, 
who were much together, would often employ then* 
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selves in searching for what they called the prettiest 
chapters in the Bible, and trying who could read 
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them best, then, for the sake of variety, they would 
lay down their Bibles and take their Hymn Books, 
and vie pr^h each other in the selection of the best 
hymns, which they could read and sometimes sing; 
in this way they, have entertained and delighted their 
venerable grandmother, when they found her at 
ieasure to,hear them. On one occasion, not long 
before her death, little Frances was requested by 
her master to commit to memory a certain chapter dfyi 
in the New-Testameot; she replied, “There is 
another heautiful chapter which I had rather get ; n 
and turning io the 20th chapter of John, which 
of tjie^esj^rrection of Jes us she so on learn¬ 
ed to repeat it. O whafaoenghtfuY emdfbyment 
for children; God grant that all the little boys and 
girls in our country may be thus engaged; if all 
parents would send their children to Sunday schools, 
and use their best efforts to induce them to love the 
Bible, what a change would be produced in the mo¬ 
ral aspect of this sin-poisoned world. === 

I have often noticed little Frances in the house ■ 
of God and at prayer-meetings with her Hymn * 
Book, joining the congregation in singing the prais¬ 
es of God. A few days before she died, having 
her Hymn Book in bed with her, she turned to the 
hymn which begins thus: 

“ There la a fountain fiUtiH .with blood 
Drawn from Immanuel's rein* ; 

And sinnera, plunged beneath that flood. 

Loose all their guilty 
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“ The dying thief rejoic'd to i 
“ i nis <* 
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That fountain in 

O may I there, though rile as lie. 

Wash all my sins avqgy.” ^ 

She commenced aingmgvt distinctly: her par- 
ents knowing her extreme debilitypersuaded her to ^ 
desist: she then called for her aunt, who came and 
sung It- for her. This hasty sketch is intended 
principally for the benefit of the young: c * Hear 


ye children and be wise," “ Remember now thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth,” and -God- wilt 
Me®# yob. John Kerr. 
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TO THE CHILDREN OF A. SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

The Bible is pot into your bands because it is 
God’s book, and therefore the bestfoobk. The way 
of salvation, through the sufierings sad merits of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, is more plainly slated .there, 
and can be more readily learned by;the bumble 
mind, made willii^ to be taught , by tbe Holy Spirit, 
than from any other. In>tbat book are profitable* 
lessons for the young as well as for theold; lessons 
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which it b the interest of both to study closely. 
The evil mind of uno may, and does often, torn a 
blessing into a curse; and even God’s own book 
has been thus abused; but wo to the individual 
who searches the Bible merely to gratify curiosity, 
or to encourage him in any thought, word or deed 
which is evil. If any of you are disposed to shew 
in this way the depravity of your hearts, it would 
be better for you at once to close your Bibles and 
tostudy them no more, lest in the very perusal of 
them God should strike you dead for the insult thus 
offered to him. But I rejoice to think that there 
are many of you who. search the Scriptures, that 
you may find true wisdom and true happiness, and 
grow in the knowledge of God. Go on in your 
humble enquiry; let no laugh, nor sneer, nor oppo¬ 
sition stop you in it. The older you grow the more 
you will be convinced, that it is only in its sacred 
pages you can see the sure and steady light that 
will JtauL you through multiplied cares, disap¬ 
pointments, and sorrows, to the land of eternal rest. 
May thw Holy Spirit be your teacher, and may he 
so apply to your hearts the truths and promises of 
the Bible, that you may never want counsel or com¬ 
fort. 

In general, you attend the Sunday School with 
regularity, but are you profiting by it? This ques¬ 
tion can be best answered by yourselves. Your 
teachers feel solicitous for your improvement, but 
unless you second their efforts by your diligence, 
attention, sobmissiveness to order and to advice; 
and, above all, by prayer for grace to know that 
those who teach you from the Scriptures are your 
best friends; you cannot expect to derive benefit. 
Often refresh your memory by reciting the por¬ 
tions of the word which you have already learned, 
and ask your own consciences what influence they 
have upon you ? Read diligently and carefully 
before-hand the chapter in which you are to be ex¬ 
amined each Sunday, and let it appear to your pa¬ 
rents and teachers, that the hour spent in the Sun¬ 
day school is not lost time. Do not, by your mis¬ 
conduct, give any person reason to say that there is 
no use in a Sunday school. 

And now, my dear children, for the present, fare- 
fell ; may the God of all mercies be evermore your 
guida mud guard—and having cleansed you from 
sin in the blood of his dear Son, bring you at last 
to eternal glorj ? This is the prayer of yodr affec¬ 
tionate friend. 


EOmALZTT. 


From the Youth'* Journal. 
HOW CHILDREN OUGHT TO ANSWER INQUISITIVE 
AND MEDDLING PEOPLE. 

I formerly know a woman in New-Engltnd, 
whose example I think worthy of imitation, by all 
who may be in similar oiroumstances.—She was a 
woman of more than ordinary talents and acquire¬ 
ments. She was free, sociable, and entertaining; 
her heart, I trust, was the seat of pious affections. 
She loved good truths end good men—especially 
those who proclaimed those truths. I have often 
been delighted with her society and converse. At 
* period of life when she needed a counsellor and 
usistapt, she was deprived of her husband,—she 
was left'frith the care of several children. At 
length in her widowhood she was visited by a gen¬ 
tleman who had also lost his companion, and was 
left with the care of children. The result was 
that they agreed to enter into the matrimonial con¬ 
nexion, and the man with lys family was to come 
end reside with the woman. After this junction of 
families, which proved highly beneficial on both 
Bides, one of the neighbouring women who had an 
eye perhaps, to the union^jieace and happiness of 
the family, enquired of one of his sons (of which he 
had two) “ How he liked his stepmother, or moth- 
er-in lawl” To which he promptly replied that he 
had none. The woman rejoined, “ Why, yes you 
have—you don’t think she is your own mother. 
Does she treat you as well as she does her own 
^ddrenT’^The boy shrewdly and wisely replied 
! When father and mother married, he had Chil¬ 
ean ; tpd we went there to live with her, and ahe 


took the children and mixed us all up together, like 
hasty pudding, and has not known us apart since.” 
—This reply sileoced the woman, and probably 
gave a check to that mischief which she might 
have designed to occasion. 

The fact is, that this strong and beautiful figure 
used by the boy, had its very exact verification in 
the experience of the two amalgamated families. 1 
have often called at the house, and could never dis¬ 
cover but thatr the man’s children were as food of 
their mother as her own. Her attachment to them, 
and treatment of them, was with such kindness and 
impartiality, that it gave entire satisfaction, and ren¬ 
dered them a united and happy family.—When 1 
left New England, nearly four years ago, she was 
living, and in a pretty comfortable state for one 
who, if now on earth, must be between 80 and 90 
years of age. What is remarkable, is, that she was 
residing under the roo£ and in the filial care, of j 
one of her husband’s sons, though her own children 
at a distance would be highly gratified to have her 
with them.—Let stepmothers learn the art of com¬ 
mixing children of different sorts into one solid or 
assimilated mass; so that odious partialities shall 
be entirely excluded—and so far as it respects their 
domestic management, never again know them 
mart. Let children learn to speak prudently mid 
discreetly concerning a new maternal connexion. 
And let the insidious and mischievous dabblers in 
other people’s concerns, learn to check their offi¬ 
cious propensity, and suspend their scrutinizing in 
quiries, lest meanness and baseness and malice have 
claims upon them as tbeir legitimate offspring, and 
as their accredited votaries. Pacis Amicus. 

COURAGE UtpCOWARDICE. 

Robert Brown and Henry Lee were walking 
home from school, when, on turning a corner of the 
street, Robert called out, A fight 1 a fight! let us 
go and see. No; mid Henry, let us go quietly 
home mud not meddle with strife; we have nothing 
to do with the quarrel, and may get into mischief. 
You are a coward, and afraid to go, said Bob, aud 
off he ran. Henry proceeded strait home, and in 
the afternoon went to school as usual; but Bob 
had told all the boys that Henry Lee was a coward, 
and they laughed at him 4 great deal. Now Hen¬ 
ry had learned that true contage was shewn most, 
in enduring reproach wheo it is undeserved, and 
that he ought to be afraid of nothing hut sin. 

A few days after, Robert was bathing with some 
other school-fellows, aud got out of his depth ; be 
struggled and screamed for help, but all in vain; 
the boys who called Henry a coward got out of the 
wafer, and would not assist him. Robert was sink¬ 
ing, when Henry threw off his clothes, and spring¬ 
ing into the water, just reached him as be was 
sinking the second time, and by great exertion 
brought him to the shore, and thus saved his life. 

Robert Brown and his school-fellows were asham¬ 
ed of their having called Henry a coward, and con¬ 
fessed that he had more courage than any of them. 

Little boys,.never be afraid to do good, but al¬ 
ways dread the commission of eviL [«6. 


him, called him by name, and, whb an air of kind¬ 
ness truly affecting, asked, “ when wik thou repair 
the roof of roy hut?” It was almost uncovered, and 
the rain poured down freely. The master raised 
his eye towards it; it was no higher than the hand 
could reach; “ I shall think of this,” said he. 
“ Thee will think of it? thee always tells me so, but 
nothing is done. Hast thee not my children who 
could mend the hut; (two negroes, her grand chil¬ 
dren) and thee, art thou not their master, and thou 
not thyself my son?” “ Come, ” said she, taking 
him by the arm, and introducing him into the 
cabin, “come and see thyself these openings, 
have pity then, my son* on the old Irrouba, and re¬ 
pair at least tbat part of the roof which is above my 
bed ; it is all I ask, and the good Being will bless 
thee.” And what was her bed? Alas! three boards 
grossly connected, and on which was disposed a 
bundle of parasite plant of the country. 

But, poor Degress, thou addressest a heart of 
stone. The roof of thy hut is almost uncovered; 
the sleet and Tain beat againBt thy miserable 
bed ; thy master sees all this and yet has no com¬ 
passion for the poor Irrouba.” 


BE 




VATVRAL HXITOIT. 


THE NEST OF AN OSTRICH, 

Found in South Africa, by Mr. Brood bent, a missionary. 

The eggs were forty-two in number, including 
the two which had been taken away before; and 
were arranged with great apparent exactness. Six¬ 
teen were close together in the middle of the nest; 
and on these the Ostrich was sitting when we arri¬ 
ved ; they were as many as she could cover. The 
remaining twenty-six were placed very uniformly in 
a circle, about three or four feet from those in the 
middle. The eggs which were in the circle we 
found to be quite fresh, at which I expressed my 
surprise. The Hottentots informed me that the e 
had been provided by the Ostrich against the hatch¬ 
ing of those in the middle; when she would break 
them, one after another, and give them to her young 
ones for food; and that by the time they were all 
disposed of in this manner, the young Ostriches 
would be able to go abroad with their mother, and 
provide for themselves such things as the desert af¬ 
forded. I have seen large flocks of these creatures 
in South-Africa. The fact which I have just sta¬ 
ted, relative to the preservation of a quantity of eggs 
for the subsistence of the young ones, immediately 
after they are hatched, affords as fine an instance 
of animal instinct, and as striking an illustration of 
a superintending Providence, as perhaps the whole 
circle of natural history affords. 


TBS VBBSBBT. 


THE POOR NEGRO WOMAN. 

Extract from a view of the Spanish folony, by Jhtoallon. 

“ Let us visit the oldwomtn who has seen hefi 
hundreth yeur, said one in the company; agd we 
advanced to the door of a little hut, when an old 
negeess of Senegal appeared, so decrepitated, that 
she was bent toward tground, and obliged* to 
lean against the side of het hutgo receive the com¬ 
pany assembled at the door. She was deaf, but, 
her eye was still lively. Every thing around her 
showed that Bhe was destitute; and wretched. 'We 
found her occupied in boiling a little water and rice 
for her sapper; she was alone and abandoned, her 
strength exhausted in a long life of slavery. 

This woman,now in her hundreth year, bad for¬ 
merly nourished two white children, toothers to 
one of the gentlemen then present, whom she had 
seen arrive to complete growth & had aftet wards fol¬ 
lowed to the tomb. The old woman on perceiving 


THE RAINBOW. 

Little Susan had hidden her eyes in her mamma’s 
lap during the violence of a loud thunder storm, and 
expressed herself as being much alarmed. But the 
thunder ceased to roar, and the red lightning to 
flash; and she ventured to walk towards the win¬ 
dow, and hastily exclaimed, as she gazed upon the 
clouds, “ Look, mamma, what a beautiful rainbow; 
how clear and blight the colours are.” “ It is, in¬ 
deed, a beautiful sightreplied the lady; “ reach 
me the Bible, and you shall read about it.” Susan 
ran and brought the Holy Book; and if, my reader, 
you will take the trouble to look in yours, you will 
find, in the 9th chapter of Genesis, and the 11th 
verse and some following ones, the interesting part. 
“ There we have the kind promise of God that he 
will not again destroy the earth by water. The de-> 
luge wac a great flood that swept over the habitable 
globe, and destroyed every thing that had life except 
what the Ark contained; and when the awful des-. 
truction was all over, God gave this gracious prom¬ 
ise, “ My bow will I set in the cloudsand as a 
proof tbat this righteous Being has not forgotten 
his word, you, mv dear girl, nave seen this glori¬ 
ous sight.” Whilst they were talking, the beaute¬ 
ous rainbow gently faded away, until it was almost 
gone; when Susan remarked, “ How true was our 
minister’s text last Sunday morning—* God is not a 
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man that be should lie, nor the son of man that He 
should repent: hath He said, and will he not do it, 
hath He spoken, and will He not make it good!” 
“ Yes,” answered mamma; “ and our kind minis¬ 
ter also said that God will be as faithful to his 
threalenings as his promises ; and if He has declar¬ 
ed that He will bless the saints, He has also assur¬ 
ed us that He will punish the wicked, and Jittle 
girls and boys should be very careful that they sin 
not, in thought, word, or deed. God will by and 
by again destroy this lower world, not by water, but 
by fires of the day; for the trumpet shall sound, 
the dead shall be raised, the stars shall fall from 
Heaven, and this eafth shall be burnt up: then 
shall.sinners be alarmed and afraid out of their close 
places; but children of the Most High, who while 
sojourning below, lived for heaven, they shall be re¬ 
ceived to the climes of glory to go no more out. May 
you, my beloved Susan, join that immense multitude 
which no man can number, and sing through count¬ 
less ages the song of Moses and the Lamb—-Unto 
him who hath washed us iu his own blood, be glory 
for ever and ever. Amen.” 


BSITOBIAL. 


THE WORD OF GOD. 

“ Harriet,” said Mr. Richards, “ will you step up 
stairs, and tell your mama that breakfast is ready?” 
—Harriet was about two years and a half old. She 
was generally a pleasant and dutiful child, but 
sometimes wanted to have her own way. She did 
not at this time obey her father, for the weather was 
cold, and it was rather unpleasant going into the 
entry and chamber where there was no fire. So 
she stood still and hung down her head. Her fa¬ 
ther repeated the command; but still she did not 
go. Her lips began to pout, and she looked quite 
sullen. “ My daughter,” said Mr. Richards, “ do 
you not love your papa?” “ Yes, Sir,” said Harri¬ 
et, in a very low and trembling voice. “ Then,” 
said her father, “ should you not love to obey him?” 
Harriet did not answer; but her lip quivered, and 
she seemed to be almost sorry that she could not 
obey so kind a father. Yet her stubborn heart said, 

I can’t do it now. Mr. R. looked firmly and kind¬ 
ly at her for some time, without speaking. At last 
he said, “ Harriet, look at your papa.” The little 
girl was very unwilling to lift up her eyes from the 
door, but she did not dare to refuse. So she look¬ 
ed at her father’s eye. “Now, my daughter,” said 
Mr. R., “ tell me what God says to children.” She 
instantly replied, repeating that verse in one of the 
epistles of Paul,* “Children, obey your parents in 
the Lord, for this is right.” Before she had said 
half the words she was looking towards the door; 
and as soon as she had finished, she ran off to obey 
her father, and call her mother to breakfast. 

The Rev. Mr. Champney, one of Mr. Richards’ 
brethren in the ministry, was present during this 
scene, and attended to all that passed with deep in¬ 
terest. When he saw the obstinacy of Harriet over^ 
come in this manner, he expressed his surprise, and 
inquired how Mr. R. accounted for it. “ It was,” 
said Mr. R., “ the word of God that subdued her 
stubborn will, and it is often so. I have accustom¬ 
ed her to consider that my word most be obeyed, 
and it is very seldom that she refuses. But when 
she does, Ido not often resort to scolding or 
whipping; I never coax or hire her to obey; I very 
rarely repeat my commands and" threaten; I some¬ 
times reason the matter with her, tenderly; but I 
have always one resourse, that has not failed in a sin¬ 
gle instance for many months past. I ask her, or tell 
her, wkat God Bays, and she has never failed te 
yield to his authority at once. She knows that his 
word is law, to her parents, and to all men, as well 
as herself. She hears it spoken of with reverence 
and unwavering confidence. She knows and feels 
that it is reasonable and right, so far as she under¬ 
stands a few of its simple truths and precepts. And 
as yet, it does not seem to be a matter of inquiry 
with her, whether she may “contemn the Almighty 
and prosper.” 

* We would advise every child that reads this to find the pas¬ 
sage and coconut it to memory. 


“ You have there gained a very great point,” 
said Mr. Champney : “ and this little incident has 
opened to my mind almost a new view of parental 
government, and indeed of education in general. 
O how little do we make of the word of God, though 
it is a well of wisdom and a fountain of life. How 
little do wc teach it to our children; and in the 
management of them, how often do we forget what 
we ourselves know of the principles of the Bible. 
We tell children, if they are good, they will go to 
heaven and be happy; but if they are wicked, God 
will punish them in hell when they die. But we do 
not tell them who God is, and what he says. We 
do not teach them to do all things as to the Lord 
and not to men . We do not show them how his 
word should regulate all their words and thoughts, 
and his authority control all their actions. And 
yet how simple is the process when we try, and how 
easy might instruction and government become on 
the principles of thd jmpel.” 

“ True,” said MrrRichards, “ and how much la¬ 
bor and vexation we make for ourselves, by begin¬ 
ning at the wrong end. Wc endeavour to estab¬ 
lish our authority, and govern them after our own 
pleasure; and we do it too often in a manner, that 
shows how little we ourselves are governed by the 
laws of God. Whereas mir own right to command 
is grounded on the Bible; while we should also be 
subject to “ the Father of our spirits,” as perfectly 
as our children should be. To begin right, we 
should place both ourselvesand our childrenvunder 
the government of God, sit together with them at the 
feet of Jesus, and refer every thing to the decision 
of his word. When I punish my children, 1 tell 
them that God bids me do it to prevent their being 
wicked, and I must not disobey so kind and good a 
Father. They uniformly feel that I am doing right, 
and am not the less kind to them than when I cares* 
them. Before I leave them, after using the rod, 
they always tell me they,love fheir papa, and they 
are sorry they have offended God and him too. 
But the use of the rod in mjr house has beeqmfr an 
uncommon thing.” 

“ You are a happy fatfmr,” said Mr. Champney, 
“and I doubt not you will reap the benefit of this 
mode of proceeding, ai your, children advance in 
years. Impressions tikes those year ■ etnM Mfrfe* 
ceived this morning, can never beobliterated."She 
will remember wkat God sayg, on that point at 
least, while she lives; and the {practice of inquiring 
and thinking of what he say*> must have a most im¬ 
portant influence in forming her whole character, 
both for this world and another.—I too have learn¬ 
ed a lesson. I shall go home, and teach and govern 
my children by the Bible. 1 shajl preach to my 
church and congregation about' it. • I shall iqvite 
the teachers in my Sabbath Schools, to apply the 
simple truths of the Bible to their little pupils, and 
teach them to know and fee] what God says . And 
when people do know an^ fbef what God says, they 
will love as brethren ; children will honor their pa¬ 
rents; parenU will train Op their children for 
Christ; God will turn the hearts of the fathers 
to the children, aAd the hearts 6f the children to Urn 
fethers, and so bit people will rejoice in him.” 

* Children and youth, we have related this story 
for your instruction; and the lesson ft teachps yon 
is, that yon should always inquire what God saysto 
you, and then do, it with att* your strength and frith 
all your mind. 
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The pious and leaThed Mr. Halyburton, Profes¬ 
sor of divinity in fhe University pf St. Andrews, be¬ 
ing asked when a young man, by ah aged minister, 
if sought the-blessing pf God on his studies, 

ingenumidy acknowledged that he did not. “ Sir,” 
said the minister* with an austere look, “ uosancti- 
fied learning has doge much mischiefto the church 
of God.” These words made a deep impression on 
his mind, and fropa that time he looked up to God 
for his assistance and blessing in the prosecution 
of his studies. . , 


EXAMPLE FOR CHILDREN. 

In the town of Rindge there are eight charitable 
Societies; one of whifch was formed in the follow¬ 
ing manner. A little girl, twelve years of age, with¬ 
out consultation with any one, formed a constitu¬ 
tion, went round among the Misses of her own age, 
and procured eighteen subscribers. One article 
made it the duty of each member to pay ten cents 
annually for the Indian Missions; another requir¬ 
ed them to meet, once a month, to sew and knit for 
the same object. The pastor of the Chnrch stated 
that he had been present at one of their meetings] 
which was conducted with great regularity and de^ 
corum. Q O C AT, E. Inq. 

Proverbs .—Do good to your friend, that he may 
be more wholly yours; to your enemy, that he may 
become youi friend. 

In childhood be modest, in youth temperate, in 
manhood just, in old age prudent. (Socrates.) 


POETRY. 


THE CRICKET. 

Translated from the French. 

Beneath the rose’s mossy stem, 

A Cricket lay concealed, 

And saw a brilliant Butterfly 
Sport gaily o’er the field ; 

With gold and purple spangled o’er, 
And pure ethereal blue, 

It sipped the nectar from each flower, 
And bathed in fragrant dew. 

At last the Cricket, sad, exclaimed. 
How different is my lot; 

To dull obscurity consigned, 

Upon this lonely spot! ' 

No lovely hues upon me shine, 
^No'figure can I boast, 

-Nor is one useful talent mine 
That nature’s lent to most. 

Whilst musing thus, arrived a troop 
Of lively’ playful boy9, 

Who sooq pursued the gaudy fly 
With childish glee and noise. 

A prisoner soon in eager haste 


The Cricket in her shelter placed, 

Its luckless fate did mourn. 

Alee, she said, I now perceive 
’Twts folly to repine, 

Oli may thalranquil shades of life 
Henceforth be ever mine. 

Too dearly bought, those brilliant hues, 

Those tfjngs in light unfurl’d, 

I now bavaJearnt it costs too dear 
To shirt in thi^s sad. world. 

> . ‘ From the Youth'* Friend. 

; vj’ * 1 / THE BOSE THEE. 

A link girl, otfive year* old* wai heard doubting whether she 
should pull up a rose tree in her garden, which she said bore no 
roses : and at length she determined that she would leave it one 
year raorp, and then if it did ik*,ah* would pull it up. The per¬ 
son who* overktard this, was .struck with the incident and penned 
the following *• *' •- 

Ahl detrest child, your rosq tree spare, * 

And oast it not away; ; ; ^ 

.Tbo’ it has ye# no blossom borfe,: 

It may some future: day. 

You know not bow by tbis.death stroke. 

You might yourself cond*niA, 

If you should like 4^0 rpsetoeft prove 
A useless, fruitless Btfem. 

Should you by the great Lord of all, 

In such a case be found ; ' , 

Oh may he never >sut you down, 

“ A cumb’rer of the ground 
But in his mercy spare your life. 

Till, by his fost’ring care, . 

The beauteous blossoms of his grace 
Your barren heart may bear. 

Then spare your rose tree yet a year, 

And when you oa ft gaze, 

Think, “ God in heaven has also fix’d 
The measure of my days.” 
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For Me Youth'* Companion. 

OBORGE MANI4TE8, 

VBR GREEK ORPHAN BOY. 

This little fellow is one of the young Greeks, 
0 came to America in company with a mission- 
f lately returned from Greece. He is a native 
lustra, and is now about nine years of age. His 
pUrywen are not particular to preserve the re¬ 
fection of their birth days, and in consequence 
die utter ruin which came upon his native island, 
» die month in which little George was born, is 
t known. As it was however in the month of 
pch when he was given up to the missionary to 
brought to the United States, it has been cqp- 
jfed to regard as his birth day the 4th of March, 
lathe President of this free and happy land, en- 
lupon the duties of his office, 
the father of George was killed at Samos, .io an 
La with the Turkish fleet, in the first year of 
[Greek war. Little George was however tOO 
feg to realize the loss which he had sustained, 
saw indeed that his mother had put on the gar- 
ft of mourning, and for a few days he doubt- 
1 , looked around for the accustomed smile pf his 
t father. But then his uncle, Joseph Niqbqfa- 
t i priest with knig beard, yet friendly character, 
f survived to perform a parent’s duties. The 
idxnil) too was near at hand, and thither he 
tbtgo to watch the ceaseless motion of its wings. 
Jfe, smM his pastimes, And m the society* ot tue 
•r friends, he soon forgot the countenance that 
|so often smiled away bis tears, 
loor fellow ! his trials, as yet, were, by po means 
fe end. His countrymen were at wai^with'fhe 
tks for the recovery of their liberties, and those 
|is own island had been peculiarly active. The 
finaoder of the Turkish fleet came down there¬ 
with an overwhelming force upon theirpeace- 
home. For a while a most valfent resistance 
| made. At length one of their allies, a Greek 

t another quarter, proved treacherous, and the 
y were suffered to land on a height above the 
to. All was now confusion'and. night. Some 
ffceds that were unable to escape, fled to a mag*, 
le of powder, and when multitudes of their eae- 
I crowded around, set fire to it,&jn an insfopt, 
were blown up together into the air. In^be-previ* 
ibattle too, many thousands of the Turks were 
Si. Before the attack*theto tvere 25JMMIGreeks 
pded into this narrowspot. Tfco thirds of them 
p fugitives from othqr pirts, who notwithstanding, 
^scarcity of wateiand provisions, hadheen hospi- 
y received here. <Of the whhle number of-the 
toks, 2,500 were killed, 6000 were sold into ala- 
kT The remainder fled to their boats and ieav- 
ftheir homes and’their all, hastily, escaped to 
t other islands. 

Among those who rus.hed from their dwellings 
hope of safety., was th£ .widpwed mother of 
Urge. i6he had notfied far, however, when she 
Ashot dead by. a musqpet ball. Near her aide 
ibahly was left to perish, by famine, if he escaped 
f cruelty of the enlmy, George’s infant brother, 
Whom no tidinga have since been heard. His 
ither Nicholas, who was a few years older than 
Ufelf, escaped, apd though still but a youth, has 
finguisbed hunaeif in battle by the side of his 
tie, the priest, and also the celebrated Canaris, 
whose wife he is a first cousin. Nicholas has 
U lately come to thin country in the Constitution 
fits. , He is oow at New-Haven, Conn, nnder 
Icireef Mr. Jones* the late teacher onboard 
• vessel, the same who very generously redeem¬ 


ed G eor g e from slavery. He is still slightly lame, 
from a wound which he received while fighting 
against the Turks. He is spoken of as a youth of 
uncommonly fine disposition, lad of great applica¬ 
tion to bis books. It is to be hoped therefore that 
he will grow op and become a useful man, and 
h*r*»&ar mi back to instri:;t his o^ntry^en. 

Every youth who peruses this narrative, will, i 
hope, be ready to say here how dreadful a thing is 
war ! And yet it is very strange and very wrong 
that not only children hut men, are delighted with 
the prospect of war, whether it be in dofence of 
their country or merely for empty fame. Even little 
George, much cause as he had to mourn the effects 
of fighting, as we passed near the vessels of pirates, 
would be thrown almost into an extacy, by our pre¬ 
paration .for battle. He would clap his bands and 
jump up and down for joy. Once when our guns 
had been loaded, on occasion of a false alarm, he 
Was sadly disappointed because they were not dis¬ 
charged. Seeing him hang his head, I said to him, 
M * Why,.George, you know how many poor children 
ihere are in Greece, who have*no bread to eat, and 
Jtp poWder in the cannon would be enough to buy 
them foodfol all day.” "Well,” said he, ”1 will 
eat nothing &H day, if the cfcftnonssey be fired,” and 
then went and sal down on the deck without taking 
bis breakfast. Afterwards, when be was permit- 
Aed 4 himself to Apply* the match to the gun, his joy 
seemed to be full. . ' « 

Let tfeoa* >who like George are* delighted with 
military parade, and especially the youth who are 
panting after military glory , go aqd look over the 
ruins .of jpsata. In the pteasaitf spot where George, 
with hundreds of ether childreh, often sat down to 
their play, there is nothing"no whet desolated houses 
&.uncultivftted fields. The-rank weeds, fattened by 
the Uood ofUheir once happy owners, form perhaps 
the only sepulchre to their bonGii A solitary priest 
in the monastery on the hl|l ^bove, was, a few 
months amce, the only huma a* being in the late 
flourishing island of Ipsfcra. 

The following extract from an interesting volume 
iuet published, will attow the Winding up of its trag¬ 
ic huttety. “The only thing t^st had life which 
; we met Ip those fertile plains, was detachments of 
soldiers returning from Ipsam, Sir-one of them in¬ 
formed the surrogee; they were landed near Enos, 
from the .Captain Pasha’s fleet,'and were returning' 
by landto Constantinople. • Sbme-of thefts parties 
had horses with baskets oiveach side, these were 
tilled with little children, boy sand girls, whom they 
had carried off as plunder, ant) were now bringing* 
to the Yceer Bazar, or slave market/of Constanti¬ 
nople, to sell: the unfortunate beings resemtried 
lambs in a market caV; they , Were from three or 
four te nine dr ten years of ageU Like the poor 
babes in the eld pathetic song, they se^nfed delight¬ 
ed that “they shoulffonBOdt-Mprse dde f? and, like 
thent, upreqtrfie unaonsciouaof the fete that await¬ 
ed them* Next followed groupeaof sick apd woun¬ 
ded soldiers. Some were carried i%arubas, and 
some were lying on the grass enable* tmprpceed,. 
where B is probable they remained, till they died.” 

But it is time to go on with the history of George. 
Being scarcely foOr years okI ? it is probable hfsTtt- 
tle tot did npt carry him for fromwhere his moth¬ 
er wae killed. Acne was naturally ahealthy«and 
active child, he was marie a prisCnerby the Turks. 
He was then carried to* Smyrna and sold as a slave. 
After a little while he foil into the hauddof anoth¬ 
er master, by whom he was removed to Constant!-, 
nople. Here during the four yesr^ef* bis captivi¬ 
ty, he bad quite forgotten bis nam* and native fenr 
gsiage. All that he remefohered of ^aara, was the 
long beard of his unde, hia mother’s mourning 
dress, and the windmill. From some things which 


he has related Bnd from numerous scars on his head, 
he seems to have had a cruel master. Still we are 
not to think, as too many do, that all the Turks 
are savage men: They have a bad religion, and 
like the heathen and very many in Christian 
lands, do not love the Lord Jesus Christ. But they 
are oftentimes humane, and are especially very kind 
to thu brc<t' erei'i^ii. A little girl, the cousin rS 
George, and h s companion in slavery, bad become 
so much attached to her mistress that she was un¬ 
willing to leave her. Even he, when Mr. Jones the 
benevolent gentleman before mentioned, went to 
purchase him, manifested considerablefo&r of his 
new friends. And no wonder, for hitherto all the 
changes which had taken place in his condition, 
had been changes for the worse. However he was 
soon reconciled to laying aside his Turkish turban, 
and exchanging his old garments, for a neat Amerr* 
can dress. The price paid for his ransom was 
2000 piastres. In Turkey 12 piastres make a dol¬ 
lar, so that with what was paid for his clothing 
and passage to Greece, more than 200 dollars were 
expended on his account, by his kind patron. This 
is exclusive of 75 dollars afterwards paid for his 
passage to Smyrna and America, and which that 
gentleman ought not to be suffered to refund, as 
he has taken upon him the tducatim of Nicholas. 

With his fVierftds in Egiaa, George remained 
nearly a year, learning once more his own lan¬ 
guage, which be did very readily from the multitude 
of Greek hbys,-that are running idle thereabout 
the streets! At the end of this period, when tho 
missionary called to inquire after the little captive, 
his uncle, and the family of Canaris were urgent 
that he should be taken to America. Canaris, the 
the naval hero, though be had gained many victo¬ 
ries, had never enriohed himself at the public ex¬ 
pensed The boy was therefore becoming a burthen 
on those, whose own children had been sent to 
France for education at the expense of the French 
Committee. The necessary absence too of his male 
relatives, left no one to take the proper care of 
him. Under these circumstances, the missionary 
has brought him to America. On the passage, 
the vessel passed near to Ipsara, and George was 
veiy earnest to have the captain stop, that be might 
go on shore and find his house—and “ what will 
we do,” be said, “if we find ta kokala tes metera mas 
—the bones of my mother t” 

He manifested great ingenuity on the voyage, in 
the twisting of ropes, making of spears, and id ev¬ 
ery ipnd of mechanical employment. On one oc¬ 
casion, after seeing the flags*of different vessels 
which passed, he stole down to bis birth, and there 
made a very exact imitation of them, from spine'of 
his garments which he cut up for that purpose. It 
is matter of regret that thus far, he has shown mere 
y i igpmiti fifi t A - ^f J ^y fingers'tlmu "hirwifli 

Like ab children, George has some faults of charac^ 
ter./ ft should be said however in his favor, that 
when be hae been corrected for them, he did not 
domain ptouty, but showed a pleasant temper. It 
is certainly a very hopeful sign when the sky soon 
clears up, after a little boy has been punished for 
doing wrong. Considering too that. Gfeorgd has so 
teftdn changed his language and home, & i* not 
strange that he should have begun to form some 
habits that were not good. There is greatreason to 
hope now that he has some one to watch over him, 
that he will become a,good man. 

When he fimt arrived at Boston, and saw the" 
green fields around, and the fine houses in the city, 
he said America is a JcaJos typo *—a fine place. 
Children in America little know how much hap¬ 
pier is their condition than that of the Greeks and 
Turks, ani the heathen every where. They ought 
therefore to be ready, as many of them ass, to save 
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their money to send food, and clothing and teachers 
and Bibles* to those who are so very destitute. 

While George was in Boston in the school of a 
good man who took much pains with him, & taught 
him for nothing, he learned to read quite fast. His 
way of speaking at first was quite diverting. “ Ba¬ 
by small,” he said “is good ;—baby large, no good.” 
After he had been nicely supplied with clothing by 
good people in Boston, he has now gone to Bangor, 
in the state of Maine. Mr. Nathaniel Harlow, a 
gentleman who has interested himself very much 
in the distresses of the Greeks, has kindly adopted 
him as his son. Indeed so long as he conducts 
himself as well as he has since he came to this 
country, he will not want friends. It is to be hop¬ 
ed none of his playmates will trouble him, or 
try to make him angry with the Turks, whom he 
hates very muoh now'. At Smyrna, a little Turk¬ 
ish boy called him names, and notwithstanding the 
danger, George struck him. A company of Turk¬ 
ish women came clamoring about the door, and it 
was a good while before his friends could appease 
them. There is however greater danger lest 
George and the other young Greeks who have 
come to this country should be so much flattered 
arid caressed, that they will become proud and 
vain. As for George, he did not want to be called 
a Turkish or Greek, but an American boy. Let 
him be trained up as the other children are in 
America, and he will be more likely by bis good 
conduct, to reward those who have made sacrifi¬ 
ces on his account. B. 

THB SABBATH SCHOOL. 

From the American Sunday-School Magazine. 
THE EFFECTS OF SABBATH-SCHOOLS THEIR BEST 
RECOMMENDATION. 

A few years ago, when residing in a pleasant vil¬ 
lage in the state of Massachusetts, I was providen¬ 
tially directed, on a fine evening in the month of 
June, to change my accustomed walk for exercise. 
In my walk I was accosted by an interesting child, 
who inquired if I were not one ofthe Sabbath school 
teachers! On hearing my affirmative answer, she 
sighed, and observed that she had long been anx¬ 
ious to attend the Sabbath school, but her parents 
had forbid her. I asked the reason of her parents’ 
objections. She wept profusely, and said her fa¬ 
ther was intemperate, and her mother so wicked, 
that when she asked to go to the Sabbath school, 
they wonld chastise her for it,~and on the Sabbath 
they would make her work all day. '“ O,” said she, 
“if my parents Were willing, how glad I should be!” 
“ Will you direet me, my child, to your home?—-I 
will have some conversation with your parents, 
respecting your coming to Sabbath school.” “ O 
yes,” she replied, “ and will thank you too.” 

' On entering this mansion of parental cruelty, I 
breathed forth a prayer to God, that he would cause 
this visit to be long remembered by me, and by all 
its inmates. The child introduced me as one of 
the teachers in the Sabbath school, who wished to 
have some qpnversation with her father, on the sub¬ 
ject of permitting his daughter to become a schol¬ 
ar in our school. “ You wretch he exclaimed, to 
his child, “have I not forbade your going to such I 
pieces?” and he then called fof ^Hs-ted to. chastise 
her. I felt that I was in a delicate situation, and at 
first, stood amazed at such unnatural cruelty. I 
observed to the man, that I hoped he would not 
punish a child so promising, and particularly that 
he would not do it on this occasion, as I was the 
cause of exciting his anger. “ Your little daugh¬ 
ter, sir, is kind and obedient to yon in all your 
commands, is she not?” He answered “ Yes,” and 5 
asked, “ Who are yon?” “ I am your friend,” I re¬ 
plied, “ and wish to Jiave a little conversation with 
yon, if yon please.” “ Well,” says he, “ talk on" 

I hoped he would not correct his child on ac¬ 
count of my calling to see him, as I was pleased, 
on meeting her, with the simplicity of her conver- 1 
nation, and thought I should be pleased to see her 
father. “ Sir,” be answered, I will take your advice: 
Jane, you will attend to your evening’s business.” 

After conversing with this roan, for nearly two 


hours, on the subject of Sabbath schools, and the 
propriety of his consenting to let Jane go, be par¬ 
tially promised she might. “ What say you, mother , 
to our Jane’s going to Sabbath school?” The mo¬ 
ther refused with an oath, and my heart began to 
despair,—when I thought I had succeeded, I was 
disappointed from a quarter that I did not expect. 

I continued my entreaties for a short time, but to 
no purpose, and promised that I would call again. 

On the following day, I bent my way to this un¬ 
natural and unfeeling family. After the usual sa¬ 
lutations, I renewed the subject of the 'preceding 
evening, and after three hours’ painful and labori¬ 
ous conversation, gained the consent of father and 
mother, that Jane might become a Sabbath scholar. 

The next Sabbath, with grateful feelings to God, 

I had the pleasure of conducting and introducing 
Jane into the Sabbath school. She was furnished 
with suitable books, and admitted a scholar, and 

placed in the cliss of Miss D-, who was one of 

the most faithful teachers in our school. Jane was 
not long a member of our little family, before it vn 
manifest that she was the subject of serious thoughts, 
and her placid countenance in a few Sabbaths af¬ 
ter indicated a pleasing change, too visible to be 
unnoticed. 

At the close of the school, on a fine Sabbath 

morning in June, Miss D-asked me to remain, 

as she wished I would have some conversation with 
Jane. We tarried after the school was closed, ahd 

I tnrned to the little girl, who said—“ O JVfr.--, 

you have been the kindest of friends in this* World : 
you have by bringing me into this school} taught 
me how to worship God. Before I came here, I 
used to feel bad, but cOuldnot help it. Miss D— 
has told me that sib is the cause of all our bad feel¬ 
ings—that we are all sintiers in the sight of God. 
I have also learnt in this school, fb&twe must pray 
to God, that he wonld forgive us our sins. \0, dear 
sir! a few Sabbaths since, I thought and .felt that 
there was no peace to my poor soul, and saw, if I 
should then die, that I must go to bell with the 
wicked. Qfrleaving the school, I r es o l v e d ^ptey- 
God that he woulcf give me a heart to love and 
serve him; a heart to fear and obey my parents; a 
heart to love every body. And, dear sir,youcon*' 
not know what a weight my sins were to me; I 
could get no sleep on account of my sins. ' But! 
have longed, sir, for the last few days, to see y<&. 
I have had such new feelings—my load is removed, 
•—that I could 4 hardly wait for Sabbath to come, 
that I might tell you what a Saviouwl have found. 
I trust I have given myself entirely to God. I feel 
that there is something in my heart which I cannot 
express. O, how, thankful to God I am for your 

care and attention—for Miss D-*s instruct ioitr— 

for ever coming to this Sabbath school; for here I 
have found the Saviour who lores me, and who hath 
said to me, seek me early —seek me now 9 and you 
shall find me! G, will you pr&y for me? Pray for 
my fother, mother, brothers, and sister;—I have 
prayed for them—1 will continue to pray for them.” 

This account was almost too much for me. I 
have related it in her own language, as near as I 
could. Little Jane was only 13 years of age. She 
not only was new happy herself, in the enjoyment 
of religion, but h was her heart’s desire that all her 
father’s family might enjoy the same religion. She 
cTid notfetget fo pray"for them. She oron introdu¬ 
ced topics *in conversation, to interest them in reli¬ 
gion. Frftm continued 'dissipation, the father 
brought on a-disetse: which took him nigh to the 
| gates of death. One morning, on little Jane’s vi* 
iting him, while very weak and low, he asked her 
if she thought lie would get well? She replied, 
with tears in her eyes, that she hoped he would-^ 
“ bnt if it isGo#s will, dear father , that yon shoAld 
soon die, where will yonr soul be, when yOu enter 
upon eternity?” He gazed at her in silence. She 
then asked if he wisbe^ to have the good Sabbsth- 
schooLteacher call to see him?—“ he will pray for and 
with *jrou.” He then said, “ O, my child! wiU yon 
prav tor me? ami do you think God wonld hear pray¬ 
er for such a winked man as I am?” The child in 
tears, knelt by the bed-side of her sick father, and 
breathed out het- soul to God in prayer, that he 


would pardon her dear father’s sins, and prepare 
him for the events of the future. The unkind pa¬ 
rent was melted down to contrition, on hearing such 
importunity to God, to bestow blessings from the 
throne of his grace, upon such a sinner as he had 
been. The old man now prayed. He felt theeffi. 
c&cy of prayer; he felt that he was a sifiner against 1 
God. Yes: the old sinner prayed, and his prayer, 
we believe, was heard. Under God, Jane was the f 
instrument of her father’s conversion. God in mer- e 
cy restored him to health; a new man— a devout * 
Christian. He was soon, on hia recovery, seen in p 
the Sabbath school, which he had so long and ft 
so wickedly opposed, where he confessed before j 5 
teachers and scholars, how much he then felt on j ft 
account of his past conduct to the school; he asked! 1 
them all to forgive what he had done and said. j 

He is now an active teacher, in the fifty-eighty 
year of his age, in the Sabbath scliool. The mofa; a 
er was soon discovered to be serious. Her broth-, k 
ers and one sister were also anxious to obtain reli-j ’* 
gion and make their peace with God. In a few 
months firem the time that Jane became a member; « 
of our Sabbath-school, she came forward with her; 
fruits, “ her father, mother, four brothers, and oneit 
sister,” who all joined the church of God. Thus, 
she was instrumental, in one short summer, of the' & 
conversion of seven immortal souls, and all of her L 
own family. Where formerly, oaths were heard a 
from day to day, now the evening and morning pray-j ; 
ers are offered upon the family altar, and the diving 
blessing supplicated to rest upon Sabbath schools, !i 
to which, through the goodness of God, eight imts 
mortal souls ascribe their conversion. 

Sabhatli School Teacher and Scholar, where?*! \ 
you may be in life, be encouraged from the exam 
pie of Jane, and never forget to pray for SabbUi r 
schools So prays A Superintendant. i 

r;; 
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AGAINST ANGER* 


sitting by, eng&gecf at hdr needle; he suddenly mat 
a pause, and lifting up his eyes thus began :— 

, James . Mother, I have just been reading Gen 
sis iv. Why did Cain kill his brother Abel? 
f* Mother. “Because his own deeds were er 
and Ids brother’s righteous.” 1 John iii, 12. 

J- But did he do nothing to provoke him? 

' 'M. No; nothing that we read of: but Cs 
was a wicked man, and, like many other wick 
people, did not like to see any body better tb 
himself. j 

J. • But, mother, in a book like the Bible, wbiJ 
is, as youtell me, given to make people good, wbyj 
there ah account of this Awful murder? 1 

M. To point out to us the sad effects of angd 
and to Warn us against this sin. 

J. Upt certainly, every one who is angry doj 
not. do like Cain; people may be in a passion wii 
out killing ooe another. 

•*. M TJiey may, it ’is true, he in a passion wit 
out taking away each ether’s lives; but do jj 
know, my dear Child, that Jesus Christ teaches 
Matt, v, that anger is murders and that St. Jo 
says , i( Whosfoe ver hateth his brother is a mtirdere 
I fehp iii, 15. Sb that, without speaking a woi 
ortmtngirtiaml, int 

Sight of God, who searches thp behrt. 

; J. I did not thiuk anger so great a sin. 

; M. Come hither, my dear Jboy. Now that 1 
are on this subject, I wish th say a word or two] 
you. I see* with pain, that yqu aie natjAally wtil 
and hasty, and a very little thiftgghts you oul 
and when any thing crosses you, or any x>f your If 
tie brothers or sisters do not do exactly^as you wkl 
you are apt to fly into a passion: now 1 wish you I 
feel that this is a sin. 

J. My dear mother, I will not deny'that I «m 
sometimes have been too hasty; blit you know tbfl 
often tease me, and then who can bear that? 

M. But you seem to forget, my dear Junes, th 
you, in your turn, often tfease them; and if they Q 
you, you try them; and you lpre no right to exptj 
more for yourself, than you are willing to allow \hd 
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J. But when I am put upon, and injured, hare 
not I a right to stand up for myself? 

Jf. It is right for you to claim your own, and 
defend your character; but this may be done with¬ 
out giving way to anger. 

J . But if any one wantonly tears my book, strikes 
at me, or calls me names t 

M. Even then you are not to be angry. Jesus 
Christ teaches you to say, 44 Forgive us our trespass¬ 
es, as we forgive them that trespass against us.” 
But if you do not forgive others, how can you ex¬ 
pect God to forgive you? Only evil can proceed 
from anger. It is a temporary madness. Some, in 
a passion, have dropped down dead! and others 
have, in a moment, committed acts for which their 
lives have been the forfeit. 

J. Bu L.1 cannot help anger from rising. 

if. This is a proof of yotur natural sinfulness, 
and shows you the necessity of having a new heart; 
our old heart, our corrupt nature, is full of sin ; and 
you never will be able to conquer anger, nor any 
other bad temper, until your heart be changed, and 
you are made a new creature in Christ Jesus. 

J. But how am 1 to obtain this change, and be 
made a new creature? 

if. Confess your sins unto God; pray for grace 
to put them ail away, especially, believe on our 
Lord Jesus Christ; for he that believeth shall be 
saved. You shall receive forgiveness for youT past 
sins, and grace to preserve you from falling into 
sin again. Be very watchful over your conduct. 
I have heard of some passionate people, who when 
they felt anger rising, always made it a rule to re¬ 
peat the Lord’s prayer, before they spoke a word. 
And it will be profitable for you, to have continually 
the example of Christ before you, 44 who, when he 
was reviled, reviled not again,” but prayed even for 
his murderers when he was dying.—Pray that you 
may be meek and patient like him. 

[ Child's Magazine. 

XBLICIOir. 

fT ~' ' A SKltMON , 

Delivered by Rev. C. Colton, Chaplain of Mount Pleasant 

Institution , Amherst , Ms. to the Pupils of that Seminary. 
Ill John, 4. IJhave no greater joy than to hear that my chil¬ 
dren walk in the truth. '' * ‘ 

The Apostle and Evangelist John tvas apparent¬ 
ly one of the most affectionate and parental charac¬ 
ters among the sacred writers. His early histoty 
demonstrates a peculiar delicacy and*tenderness of 
moral temperament. On this account he had -at¬ 
tached himself very specially to his Lord and Mas¬ 
ter, as appears from the place he occupied at the 
paschal feast,— 44 leaning on Jesus’ V>Som,”—and 
being called, 44 that disciple whom Jeegs loved.” 
Also from the honor done him hj the Saviour, 
while banging on the cross, in commending to his 
charge his afflicted and bereaved mother. Looking 
down upon the group of his weeping disciples and 
followers who could only sympathize, but could not 
help, and who had ctftne to witness this scene of 
more than barbarous cruelty, he behold efobng the 
rent and hear to him his opm Mother, hrid John sup¬ 
porting her. vMoved with this scene and thedesolate 
condition of her that bare him, he who was the 
. Creator and heir of &N thirfgs, makes his last will 
-and testament—Ml that he was now able to do—for 
the future protection and support of her, who had 
nourished liisjnfeqcy, cherished his childhood, and 
doated with the’ fondest maternal anticipations on 
whnt the extraordinary announcements of his birth 
( might bring 'forth—having 44 laid these things up 
in herbeart,*’ waiting their folfitment;—the ex- 
pirfngSou of Mafy break* the silence of her grief, 
saying— 44 Woman, behold thy son”—thy son that 
nbw supports thee, weeping and sinking. Let 
Kih be thy^on. And to John he says: 44 Behold 
thy Mother/’ Be thou unto her, now desolate and 
. bereaved of me her trust and expectation, all that 
thy love to me shall prompt thee, 44 And from that 
hour that disciple took her unto his own home.” 

So when we oome to the epistles of John, of 
whjch there are three; the first epistle general, 
which is quite extended compared with the others ; 


the second, very brief, and addressed to a certain j 
aged matron, called by the Apostle, the elect La-; 
dy, and to her children ; the third, also very brief, 
and addressed to a Christian brother by the name of 
Gaius;—in each of these epistles we discover a 
most tender, affectionate, and parental feeling per¬ 
vading the whole. And there was auother reason, 
besides his affectionate regard to the members of 
the family of Christ, why he should always address 
them, as he seems to have been accustomed, by 
the endearing name of children: he was a very aged 
man, when he wrote the epistles, probably between 
ninety and an hundred. It is said of this apostle,! 
, when he had got to be greatly advanced in years, 

I and so infirm ad not to be able to preach, or hold 
I an extended discourse in public, that he used to be 
| carried into Christian assemblies, and repeat the 
exhortation: 44 Littto children, love one anoth- 
! er,”—without being able to say much else. A nd 
this story is in perfect accordance with the 
general spirit of his writings. Read his epistles 
through, and you will find him constantly address¬ 
ing his Christian brethren under the appellation of 
children , and little children—and exhorting them to 
love one another. The same spirit is breathed in 
my text: 44 1 . have no greater joy than to hear, 

that my children walk in the truth.” 

As these words might naturally suggest, I design 
to say a few things to you, my young friends, an the 
jay of parents in witnessing and hearing good of 
their children. j 

- I need not tell you, that parents love their chil¬ 
dren. You have had too many proofs to be ignor¬ 
ant of this fact. And yet you do not probably ap¬ 
preciate the extent, the depth, and the tenderness 
of that love. Go bq.ck to the cradle of your infan¬ 
cy. Think of the many prayers, tliCt were offered 
up for you, even before you were born. And 
when; first you were born into the world, think 
how she that bare you could forget her pains 
for joy, and offer up her pfayers, not so much for 
herself, as for her child, that was dearer than 
self! Think how jour father and mother brought 
you to the baptismal fon£ and there gave you back 
to God, who had given you to them; and then of- 
fered-up their most fetve*t and agonizing petitions 
for ^our future happiness, temporal and eternal; 
then gave themselves anew to God, that they | 
might be accepted iir their offering of you, and be 
the' better fitted to educate you for God. Follow 
your parents to the secret and the family altar, where 
day after day and year after year, they have renew¬ 
ed their vows, and their commendations of you to 
the patronage and blessing of heaven. 

' Look to that Mother, who has carried you in her 
bosom, who has watched* over you*, sleeping and 
waking, by night and by day, in all the periods of j 
your helpless infancy aod tender childhood ; who 
has felt the pangs of maternal solicitude in your j 
sickness, and joyed over jour returning health ;j 
who has sympathized with your griefs, soothed your 
pains, been made glad with your rejoicings, and in 
every change of yours herself been changed ; whose 
eye has never turned from your steps’ nor failed to 
long after you when gone from her sight; ^vhose 
prayers ascended to iteaveft. in your behalf, when 
you slept in her bosom, or locked in her cradle, or 
sported around her footsteps; who has enjoyed 
your joys; an«T felt all your poiu; cfftvhose very exr 
istence you are ah essential ptrt^&nd who can nev¬ 
er bepbappy but in your happiness., 

Look to that Father* whose cares for-you have in¬ 
deed been different from those of a mother, but not 
the less important or essential to your* necessities 
and happiness. For you he has husbanded his worldly 
estate, has waked and .watched, contrived*,Ad toil¬ 
ed, submitted to fatigues ,wad endured hardships. 
He has declined no self denial for yoqa comfort, 
nor grudged any. expense for your wtelfare. He 
loves you with a father's love. And would y6u 
have an example of a father’s fove?—Witness the 
yearnings of David over his ungrateful and rebel¬ 
lious .son, Absalom. When the . armies of king 
David went forth to reooyes the kingdom from the 
usurpations of his undutiful son, aU his paternal 
feelings came over him ioJaoiichude for bis son’s 


j safety. He could not let them go to this conflict, 
till he had especially charged the leaders of the 
hosts, Joab, Abishai, and Ittai, saying, 44 Deal gent¬ 
ly for my sake with the young man, even with Ab¬ 
salom.” And when the decisive battle was ended, 
see the father standing and watching the approach 
of the first messenger. And does he ask—are the 
armies of the insurgents^discomfitted? No. 41 Is 
the young man Absalom safe ty Ahimaaz, himself 
of softer nature than he who camfehehind him, saw 
too distinctly the tearful anxiety of the parent, and 
he dared not—could not answer the demand. But 
he evaded it. Next came Bushi, triumphant of suc¬ 
cess, and one would think had never had a son, to 
whom the king said : 44 Is the young man Absalom 
safe?—And Bushi answered: The enemies of my 
lord the king, and all that rise up against thee to 
do thee hurt, be as that young man is.” He was 
slain, you know. xt And the king was greatly mo¬ 
ved. And he went up to the chamber the 
gate, and wept. And as he went, thus he said : 
O my son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom ! 
Would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, 
my son!” Was ever such grief, so deep and kil- 
ling, poured forth for a son ?—Was language, ex¬ 
pressive of such grief, ever put together so affecting? 
—If a father could ever bewilling, that evil should 
befal a son, David surely had been sufficiently pro¬ 
voked by the felonies, insurrections and usurpations 
of Absalom. But no conduct of a son, however un¬ 
natural, or criminal, can ever extinguish the love of 
a father. And we hope and pray, my young friends, 
that the love of your fathers may never be tried by 
the tidings of your ill doing. It would be a sad 
and agonizing test, indeed. But still they would. 
Jove you, though it should be with tears, and with- 
mourning, and with a wounded spirit. 

And the love of your parents has followed you to 
this place, and resigned you to the charge of other 
guardians for the improvement of your minds,and for 
the culture of your hearts. And their tenderness 
still looks away to this spot, and like an Angel spirit 
surrounds and watches over you even here. What 
youth are blessed with higher privileges than you ? 
—What children are fenced around and guarded 
with greater parental solicitude ? 

And now, after all th^t they have loved you, and 
.after all that they have done for you,—still loving 
and still exhausting their cares, and Expending 
their substance in your behalf,—have they not a 
high and sacred claim on your well doing?—May 
they not reasonably expect to hear good things of 
you ?—O, can you be willing, that any report should 
go back to them, other than that which shall glad¬ 
den their hearts, and if possible increase their love 
and devotion to your welfare ? Have you any filial 
affection—any love, such as is meet for a child, ia 
return for the love of a parent ? Surely, if there be 
any motive to virtue and to every excellence, with¬ 
in the compass of the human mind—any that can 
have an influence on the heart—there is none 
coming up from earth, that is higher, more holy, 
or more commanding, than those considerations, 
which should induce a son to be well leported to an 
affectionate and solicitous parent. If these will 
not operate to excite his virtuous ambition, and 
prompt him onward in the pathway of excellence, 

heart. We should be sorry and grieved to know a 
youth, a member of this Institution, whose heart is 
so unfeeling, whose sensibilities so obtuse, as not to 
be influenced by the love aod anxiety of his parents; 
and not only influenced, but so far controuled, as 
not to permit any other than the report of his excel¬ 
lence to be returned to their ears. 

[Atsutuufor next week*] 

_ IPITOlIAIi. _ 

For the Youth's Companion. 

, LITTLE EBEN. 

‘ AN AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE 

Efoen D — was bom in a pleasant village in 
the vicinity of Boston. His parents had several 
other children, but'Eben was so uncommonly love¬ 
ly and amiable that before be had reached his 
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tilth year he was the favorite at home sad abroad. 

At this early period, he manifested a deep 
thoughtfulness and such a relish for spiritual things 
as excited high hopes concerning him. Often did 
his mother, as she listened to his remarks and an¬ 
swered his questions which would have done credit 
to riper years, indulge the anticipation, that he 
would one day he a blessing to his friends and his 
country. No doubt a mother’s prayers raingkd 
with, and strengthened these hopes. But the event 
proved him destined for a nobler service than 
could be performed on earth. This cherished plant 
was soon to be transferred to a more congenial soil. 
Scarcely had its budding charms begun to unfold, 
ere it was snatched away, and they saw it no more. 

When only six years and a half old, be was at¬ 
tacked with severe and'dangerous illness. Hi 9 
mother watched over him day and night with ago¬ 
nizing solicitude;—hope and fear by turns pre- 
ponckjpHjng. At length, the disorder seemed to 
give way, and the glow of health began to reani¬ 
mate his pallid countenance. Hope returned to 
the heart of his anxious parents and friends,—they 
thought the cloud had passed away, and this loved 
one would yet be spared to them. But it was the 
deceitful calm that foreruns the storm. A few 
days discovered that consumption had commenced 
its deadly work, and its little victim was rapidly 
siuking beneath its power. 

Again the agonized friends gathered around, and 
watched the ehbing tide of life. They saw him 
losing from day to day the little strength which 
remained, and hastening fast to his early grave. 

At length, the cold hand of death was on him— 
but so gently that they could hardly believe k whs 
the king of terrors. 

On the morning of that day, his mother perceived 
that he was going, and said to him, “ Do you feel 
willing to die, Eben ?” 

He instantly replied, “ O yes, Ma.” 

“ Are you willing,” said she, “ to leave your 
dear father and mother and all those you love, to 
go and dwell with the blessed Saviour V 9 

With the greatest animation, he again exclaim* 
ed, “Oyes,Ma.” 

During the day he suffered much, but never man¬ 
ifested the least impatience. Towards the middle 
of the day he struggled hard for breath and present¬ 
ly sunk back exhausted and apparently lifeless. 
His mother supposing he was gone, exclaimed, 
“ Dear child, he is better off now than any of us.” 
To their great surprise, he immediately replied, 
“ Not yet, Ma.” *.+ 

After this, he revived a little, and resting his 
bead, for a few moments, on his hahd, he seemed 
absorbed in thought. Presently he was heard to 
say, with much feeling, u Jesus, dear Jesus Christ!” 
Then looking up to the clock, “ Ma,” said he, 
“ bow long do you think it will be before Jeans 
will send for me V* 

She replied, “ I cannot tell, my dear, but I do 
not think it will be long.” He then asked how ma¬ 
ny minutes she thought it would be. 

Soon after, he said to his mother, “ I wish you 
would call all my friends, I want to bid them, every 
ene of them, good bye.” 

They were accordingly summoned. As they 
passed around the bed, he todk each by the hand 
and kissed them, and bid them an affectionate fere* 
well. 

He then asked for the box in which he kept the 
little pieces of money which he had received from 
time to time. “ I want to give them each a piece,” 
said he. 

H 19 mother turned to get it, but not seeing it 
immediately, and feeling as though she could not 
leave him long enough to look for it, she said, “ It is 
no matter; I cannot find it now, bnt I will give it to 
them.” 

“ O no, Ma,” he instantly replied with the greatr 
est earnestness, “I want to give it to them with my 
own hand.” 

The box was found and brought to him, when, 
with his own little trembling, hand he divided the 
contents amongst the weeping circle. 

A friend present said in alow whisper to his 


mother, “ I wish I could have a lock of bis hair, be¬ 
fore he is gone.” 

She hesitated—but the little sufferer overheard 
her, and insunily replied, “ Do, mother, let her 
have it now.” Then turning pleasantly to his Aunt, 
he said M Would’ot Aunt W — like to have 
some too ?” 

After the hair was cutoff, “ Now,” said he, “ let 
me think,—is there any thing more V 9 Then look¬ 
ing round affectionately on them, “ There, now,” 
said he, “ I want they should all leave the room, ex¬ 
cept Pa and Ma, for I cannot bear to see them cry.” 

As soon as they were gone, be requested his 
Father to sit on one side of the bed, and his Moth¬ 
er on the other. They did so. Then looking up 
sweetly at them, he said, “ You wont leave me— 
you will both come t^heaven to me, won’t you?” 

| In a few minutes* without one struggle, (he 
happy spirit took its flight, we trust, to that bles¬ 
sed Saviour, whom bis young heart had learned to 
love; who has said, “ suffer little children to come 
unto me, for of such the kingdom of heaven.” 

“ This lovely bud, so sweet and fair, 

Call'd hence by early doom. 

Just came to show how sweet a Sower 

In paradise would bloom.” S. J. 

For the Youth V Companion . 

WHY IS THIS 1 

There are many children who think seriously of 
their situation as sinners, yet like grown people 
they disguise their feelings and are unwilling that 
their mates should koow that they are serious. 
Now this is wrong. If you were going to die, would 
you not be serious, and would you not think it 
strange if any of your mates should say to you," It 
is not such a terrible thing to die! We see the 
birds and the beasts die every day. We can hard¬ 
ly walk abroad without destroying the life of a great 
many small animals. It is but a momentary strug¬ 
gle and all is over. The little insects play in the 
sun beam. The birds sing in the grove, the little 
lambs are glad in the green fields uni sport in.the 
midst of the flock, up to the last moment of their 
lives. They are not troubled about the foture, and 
why should you be ?” Would you not say to them, 

I am not a beast, nor a bird, nor an insect. I know 
k is but a momentary struggle with them, and all 
is over ; but I am an immortal being, and all will j 
not be over with me when this body is laid in the 
grave. My Bible tells me that I shall exist forever, 
and I cannot help thinking it is true. It tells me 
more than this. It tells me I must be judged ac¬ 
cording to the deeds done in the body, and be hap¬ 
py or miserable forever. And why should I not be 
serious, especially as I am afraid I am not prepar¬ 
ed to die ? You would think it very strange and 
very wicked for any one to compare you with the 
beasts that perish, and apeak lightly of death and 
eternity. But have yotuiot'ofteu done so yourself? 
or rather, have you not lived as if there were no 
eternity, no judgment day, no heaven and no hell? 
Have you not resisted the strivings of the Holy 
Spirit ? IJpve you not been ready to flee at the ap¬ 
proach of one who comes to talk with you concern¬ 
ing your soul and your prospects for eternity? 
Have you not been careful to keep out of the way 
when the minister comes, lest he should talk to 
yetxT ■ Hawe yew not toe* loth to think of God-and 
unwilling to pray to him ? When serious thoughts 
came into your romd, have you not tried to get rid of 
them1>y associating with those who are unconcerned 
about their own souls ? But why is this ? You said 
you were not a bird nor a beast; that all would not be 
over with you when your body was laid in the grave; 
you were going to the bar of God, there to be judged. 
Why then is it that you are so unwilling to think 
about God, and Christ, and eternity ? You have 
heard that k is but a short day thatwe live here 
on earth, fend when you have seen little children 
oarried to the grave you cannot help believing 
it You have beard that those who know their 
Lord’s will and do h not, cannot be happy in 
eternity, and something within tells you, it is true. 
Why then do you not love to think of these things? 
Children are inquisitive. You love to ask & great 
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many questions about other things, why is it that 
you do oot love to ask questions about God your 
Creator, and Jesus Christ your Saviour, and what 
you must do to be saved? Is not this strange? 
You love to think of every body around you, but 
God. You want to know the reason of a great 
many things, can you tell me the reason of this? 
Did you ever inquire of your own heart what the 
reason was ? Think of it; and, with the leave of 
the Editors, perhaps I may tell you, at another time, 
what I think the reason is. Think of it, and then 
you will knovir if I tell you the truth. S. D. 


XISOILLAITY. 


College Anecdote .—Man? years since, when the 
late Lieut. Gov. PhiUips, of Andover, Mass, was a 
student at Harvard College, owing to seme boyish 
freak he left the University and went home. His 
father was a grave man, of sound mind, strict judg¬ 
ment, and of few words. He inquired into the bu¬ 
sbies, but deferred expressing any opinion until the 
next day. At breakfast he said, speaking to his 
wife, “ My dear, have you any tow doth in the 
house suitable to make Sam a frock and trowsers.V 
She replied, yes. “ Well,” said the old gentle¬ 
man, “ follow me, my son.” Samuel kept pace 
with his father as he leisurely walked near the com¬ 
mon, and at length ventured to ask, “ What are you 
going to do with me, fether ?” “ I am going to 

bind you an apprentice to that blacksmith,” replied 
Mr.Phillips. “ Take your choice: return to college, 
or you must work.” “ I had rather returnaid the 
son. He did return, confessed his fault WA 3 a 
good scholar, and became a respectable mao. If 
all parents were like Mr.Phillips, the studentsat our 
colleges would prove better students, or the nation 
would have a plentiful supply of blacks ^ths. 

Anecdote ,—Ou the Princess Charlotte visiting 
Portland Island, she was going too near the verge 
of the rocks, which presented a high perpendicular 
face to thfeeccftf*; whom onyfernetr 
at her boldness, implored her to go no further; she 
replied, in the most significant manner, ** I wish 
every one, standing on the brink of destruction, 
could retrace their steps as easily as I can.” 


POBTlYi 


THE LITTLE BLIND BOY AND HIS DOG TRAY. 


Here comes little Harry and honest old Tray, 

IBs poor little eyes never saw the bright day; 

As dark, as when Joseph and I are asleep. 

Poor little sad fellow sometimes he will weep. 

While faithful old Tray lays him down at Uis feet. 

Or guides him while wand’ring about in the street, 

Still renewing his cry ('tis his only employ) * 

“ Remember Poor Harry, thejitsife Blind Boy.” 

When we wake in the morning we open our eyes. 

And see the bright sun shine in yonder blue slues, ’ 

But poor little Harry, awake or asleep. 

His dear little eyes can do nothing but weep. 

How pleas'd, my dear Joseph, were we t’other day, 

To go down to the meadows and see the new hay, 

Ana the lovely sweet creatures, the little white Is <5, 

How pretty they sported about with their dams. 

Then look at the pond where gold fishes throng. 

How delightful to see them go gliding along, 

How we laugh to behold them come aU of. a clutter. 

When we throw them some bits of our nice brepd and butter. 
Then you know, brother Joseph, when we've heen’good boys, 
Our father will buy us some fine pretty toys. 

Our nine-pins, our horses, our bat and our ball, 

'>ur sfipttie-cocks, battle-doorsf peg-tops, and all. 

Those sweet little books, then dear Joe, what a store ! 

And when we've readnhpse lie has promis'd us more; 

* There*s Watts*9 nice tongs, & there’s Janeway'a sweet Toket i, 
Which tells what good words by young chi Wren were spoken. 

: Here a peep at the country and there at the town. 

Plain truth* for young persons and persons, full grown, 
Campbell 9 e Worlde all Display'd & the Two Little Brothers, 
Call'd Alfred and Oalba , besides many others. 

How thankful, defir Joseph, should vou and I bo! 

We can read these sweet books,alf these pretty things.see* 

. While poor little Harry must wander the street; 

And tell bis sad tale unto all he may meet. 


When father shall call us to leave off our play. 
And go to our books, let us cheerful obey, 


So thankful, so 
Remember Poor 


happy, our eyes, to employ, 
r Harry, the little Blind. Bo- ^ 


Moth Jin. 
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RA11ATZV1. 


From the Juvenile Miscellany. 

GAR A FELLA, 

THE LITTLE GREEK GIRL. 

Garafelia was a fair, blue eyed girl, with wav¬ 
ing, bright hair, whioh fell a boot bar neck in such 
profusion, that it looked like a tbower among the 
4 »tat httfe, on which the settin g wmr is whining. 
American children would have liked to see her in 
the oocteme of her native country. A green, velvet 
tonic was fitted close to her round, pretty figere: 
over this, a full dress of geld tissue fell in ample 
folds to her feel. A green turban, embroidered 
with gold, was adorned with a single feather, which 
bent forward a little, and shaded one side of her 
forehead. A gauze veil, checked with alternate 
gild mod green, peeped under the feather, and fell 
h carelessly on her shoulder. Her Grecian trowaers 
i cere fastened at the ancle with bracelets of gold; 

> aad her little, green shoe was ornamented with the 
same rich metal. Altogether, she seemed like 
those imaginary beings called fairies,—about which, 

* children love dearly to read; though every sensible 
child knows very well that there never were such 
beautiful little creatures,—living in the honey-cup 
of a columbine, and wearing a woven dew-drop. 

I suppose my young friends will think Gsrafelia 
was very happy. Yes,—she was very happy in¬ 
deed ; not because she wore beautiful clothes,—but 
because she had a kind father and mother, who 
^ lofid her very much. Seated on her little velvet 
? eashion, (tor the Grecians, like Asiatic natioifs, 

~ •acre*' sitiL iha irs,) at her mother’s side, she would 

I listen 'forhburs To the stories she' repeated; and 
when it was night, and she wanted to go to sleep, 
co her pretty, soft couch, she knelt down by that 
iear friend, and taking the cross in her little bands, 

| she said her prayers in' the musical language of her 
? ‘ nation. 

The days in Greece are bright and sunny : the 
birds sing sweetly, and the flowers are plenty there. 
Garafelia loved to waken early, and climb her fa¬ 
ther's couch, that she might kiss him out of his sound 
sleep ; and her father was so fond of her, that he 
would gladly comply with her request, and lead her 
down in the garden, where the marble fountains 
spouted forth water, with such a trickling sound, 
that H made one feel cool even to bear it, on a sum¬ 
mer's day. 

But the r -*or little Greek girl was nbt to b& so 
, -happy long. Her nation were under the govern¬ 
ment of the cruel Turks. They would cause the 
£ Creeks’ beads to be eut off, and sell their daugh- 
* ters for slaves, even whenethey had committed no 1 
’ crime which deserved punishment. The Greeks 
lud descended from an ancient and brave jmopfe, 

• md they would not bear such treatment. They 
made war with the wicked Turks, and fought aafu- 
rinualy as anim&lff fMt; when They are surrounded, 
and have nepofeitue means of escape: for they 
knew very well, that if they did not conquer their 
enemies, they should all be put to death, and their 
women sold as slaves/ 

When Garafelia saw her father unsheath hr* 
sword, and examine carefully its glittering edge,— 
when be featened it in his belt,—when her mother 
tlangtb hie neck, and sobbed as if she would have 
* died there,—the peoff child wept aa she had never 
wept before. For the first time in, her happy life, 
bit heart aehfed as if it would break. Again and 
agihf her fetber klased her; and when he would 
km pm her down, she clung to his mantle, and 
i ©wsd out, ”0h, stay with Garafelia. The Turks 
! *ittcome and kill us, dear fether. Oh, stay with 
! /oar own, little Garafelia!” She said it in her 


most coaxing tone, and the tears were in her mild, 
blue eyes. Her fether pressed her cloeer to his heart, 
and fch as if he were willing to die, if she and her 
mother could but live in freedom and safety; but 
he could not stay,*—for the Turks were only half a 
mile from the town, with their scimitars all sharp¬ 
ened for the battle. The noble Greek looked 
mournfully on his wife and child; and oh, with 
what heart-rending anguish did )>*- think what 
might bff their fete, should the wicked Turks prove 
victorious. Once more he held them to his bosom, 
in that close strong embrace, by which the wretch¬ 
ed sometimes express (he agony they dare not 
speak,—and then went oot to fight for the home he 
loved ao well. Garafelia’s mother clasped her 
hands wildly, and looking up to heaven, aa if she 
prayed for the pity she could not find in this world, 
she sobbed nut: “Oh I shall never see him agaiu 
—never, never see him again!” Then Garafelia 
threw herself on the carpet, and covering her feoe 
with her little cushion, she cried long and bitterly. 

It was morning when her father went away; and 
all day long, they heard the wild uproar of guns, 
and screams, and trampling horses. It was night 
when he came back; but, alas, not as they had 
wished him to come. He was borne by four of his 
faithful troops; and though they lowered him very 
cautiously, when they entered his bouse, he was so 
badly wounded that hi* whole face was oonvulaed 
with - pain. Fora longtime he could not apeak: 
and his young wife chaffed his temples, and loosen¬ 
ed his tight bandages, with the terrible conviction 
Chat she should never hear his voice again. Howev¬ 
er, after lyiog stupid for a short time, he opened his 
eyes, pressed the hand which rested in his, and ut¬ 
tered the name of Garafelia. The child stood be¬ 
fore him,—and the tears streameddown her cheeks. 
Lave poured from his dving eyes, like light from 
the setting Sin; and with much difficulty, he otter¬ 
ed : “ My poor orphan girl!” Garafelia did not 
know that he was dying; but she saw that he was 
very weak, and very sorrowful. She sprang forward, 
to clasp her little arms around his neck. She kis¬ 
sed him,—he felt it not. She looked at him,—he 
saw l^er not. She spoke to him,—he heard her not. 
The little Greek'girl had no father,—he was dead ! 

Her mother did not speak a word. She threw 
one arm around her only child, and with the other 
she 'Covered her face, and bowed down. Poor Gar¬ 
afelia ! It was a sad change for such a little one. 
She looked at the fetber, who used to smile on her 
so affectionately,—and he was ’stiff apd cold. She 
looked on the mother, who used to siog to her, and 
tell her stories all the day long,—and she saw by 
the hearings of her mantle, that the sobs came feat 
from her breaking heart 

For the first time in her life, she threw herself 
down on her couch, and cried her little aching- 
bead asleep. When it was dark, her mother came 
and kissed her, and put back the curls, which were 
all wet With her (bars; but Garafelia didtot awake, 
—she was dreaming of her fetber. When she first 
opened her eyes in the morning, she thought of go¬ 
ing to ask him to walk with her, as she had been 
used to do. Then she remembered, how, when 
she brent to deep, her heart seemed fo be high np 
jn her throat, swelling as if it would kill her with 
its bursting agony: and she went to give one aoK 
rowful look at the closed lips, which vfohld never 
speak to her again. Her littfe bird knew*ber foot¬ 
step;—and he began to warble forth a song, to 
showthat he was glad. Garafelia did not dap bar 
bands, and bound forward to speak to him. His 
music made her very sad. She looked np R bis 
cage, as if sbe blamed him for making a joyful notse. 
“Don’t you sing, my pretty bird.” said sbe. 
11 What makes yao sing! don't you know my fa¬ 


ther is dead ?” But though the little Greek girl was 
very wretched, sbe did not forget that she had a 
Parent in heaven. That very day, she knelt with 
her mother, by the side of the dead, and prayed to 
God to look down in mercy on them. Alas, they 
had little reason to hope for mercy from man. Be¬ 
fore many hours had passed, the soldiers, with looks 
o£boflfc, came to tell them, that they must escape 
from bomb,—for the Turks had gamed possession 
of the town.* One look of distress poor Garafelia 
gave to her tuneful Canary, and her gracefiiJ, faw¬ 
ning gazelle; but there was not a moment to be 
lost. The Turks mpst kill them if they would— 
she could not stop to save Them. Her mother 
seized her in her arms, and followed a multitude of 
Grecian women, who were on their way to a strong 
castle at the opposite end of the town. When the 
women and children were all in this large building, 
tbe doors were fastened, and the Greek soldiers 
stationed themselves around it, resolving to fight for 
wives, widows and orphans, as long as there was 
a man among them, who had a life to give away. 

The Turks came. The women within the cas¬ 
tle heard shouts, and groins, and dying shrieks. 

The Greeks fought, as the African lion fights for 
her young; hot it was all in vain. The Turks had 
twenty times their numbers,—and they rushed into 
the castle over their dying bodies. Oh, had every 
woman’s arm been as strong as her heart, on that 
fetal day, but few of the pitiless Turks would have 
lived to tell their shameful victory. Surely, if 
American children could have looked on that dread¬ 
ful scene, they would have been willing to give all 
their gains,—nay to have sold their choicest play¬ 
things, for many a year, if they eould have saved 
even a few of those suffering 'little ones. Some 
plunged into the distant river, that they might die, 
rather than be slaves. Others ran, with the swift- ** 
ness which intense fear alone can give, and hid 
themselves In the woods. In the midst of the con¬ 
fusion, Garafelia and her mother secreted them- 
selves in a large oven, and closed tbe door. The 
poor child bruised hep shoulder dreadfully against 
the stones; but she made no noise. She felt as if 
sbe had rathei^lie, than have them find her mother. 
Two days they remained in tllis uncomfortable sit¬ 
uation ; and Garafeliq was sick with hunger. 
Thinking the Turks must be gone from the buil¬ 
ding, they ventured to open the door of the oven. 

A Turkish soldier happened to be looking into the 
window, and he saw the mother's white arm the 
moment it appeared. He dragged them forth from 
their hiding place, sod carried them to his tent. 

The next day, a hundred Grecian women were to 
be sent to Constantinople, and sold as slaves. Gar¬ 
afelia’s mother was among them. She shed no 
tears; she even tried to soothe her little daughter, 
whe covered her feoe in her robe, and sobbed aloud. 

It seemed as if tbe Grecian mother had suffered too 
much ever te weep again. If they would but be kind 
Jo her child, she thought she could bare any suffer¬ 
ing; but when tbe cruel wretches came to tear Gas- 
afelia away, she shrieked, and knelt, and prayed, 
that they might not be parted. “ Ob, leave me my 
child,” she said. “ If you bare mercy in you leave 
me my child.” And Garafelia clung to her with a 
piteous look, saying, with all the eloquence of in¬ 
nocent childhood : “ Sbe is my mother! She is my 
mother 1” Tbe little Greek thought such an ap¬ 
peal would melt any human heart; but the Turks 
bad inhuman hearts. They did not mind the wid¬ 
ow's ehriek, or the orphan’s tears. They forced 
die mealier away,— and tbe deeds*, little girl nev¬ 
er saw her again. 

TbenGarafeli*woaUhnet eat,orspeak. Thebe 
was nobody in the wide world to love her; end sbe 
did not care what they did with her now. She would 
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sit with her face on her hand, whole hours, and do 
nothing but sigh. Sometimes she would sing; 
and her sweet voice was as rich in mourufol melody 
as is the nightingale’s, when she sings over a dead 
mate. Any body but a Turk would have wept to 
hear the poor, heart-broken orphan warble forth, 

“ My father i* dead. 

And I am alone, 

1 wish I wait with him 
Beneath the cold Ftonc.” 

Had Garafelia remained with the Turks, she 
would have indeed soon died of grief, and harsh 
treatment; but she with a great many other Greek 
children, were carried to Smyrna to be sold. When 
they were all arranged together in the market, a 
sweet, little girl, about four years old, catne up, and 
took Garatelia’s hand, and looked very wishfully in 
her face. Garafelia remembered that it was a 
little playmate, who often came to see her, in 
those happy days, when they both bad a home. 
“ What do you.want, Aspasia?” said she. “Would 
you give me a prune ;” lisped the little suffer¬ 
er. Garafelia remembered shat the dried prunes, 
which the Turks had given her for breakfast, were 
still in her hand ; for her heart felt too sick to allow 
her to eat any thing. She kissed the little girl, 
and gave her all she had ; and at that moment, she 
felt happier than she had been, since she was torn 
from her mother’s side,—for she felt as if she had 
something to love. A rich American merchant, 
who lived in Smyrna, noticed the kind action. He 
thought she must be an affectionate little girl; and 
he saw plainly that she was very unhappy. So he 
resolved to buy her, and adopt her as a daughter. 
The little Greek girl was glad, for he smiled on her 
as her father used to do. “ Poor little Aspasia,” 
said she, as she offered her hand to the benevolent 
American. He understood the pleading look she 
gave, and was just about to purchase Aspasia also; 
but another American,who lived very near him, step¬ 
ped forward, and offered to take her. Then the little 
girls Jived as they had when their parents were 
alive. Garafelia and Aspasia were play-mates ma¬ 
ny a year after. Now Garafelia is sent over to 
America to be educated. Every body is kind to her, 
and she is happy all day long as a frisking squirrel. 
Indeed, she has nothing to make her otherwise 
•than happy—only it sometimes makes her heart ache 
rto think, whether, or not, her dear mother is dead. 
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A SKBMON. 

^Delivered by Rev. C. Colton, Chaplain of Mount Pleasant 

Institution , / imherst , Ms. to the Pupils of that Seminary . 

[ Concluded.} 

But, my young friends, are there none others 
than your parents, who have claims upon you for 
well doing ? Consult your consciences, what you 
owe to those, who are daily occupying all their pow¬ 
ers, and exhausting their spirits for y 4 qur mental and 
moral improvement. Have they no claims ? May 
not they reasonably expect, that you will regard 
their feelings and their wishes, your own honor 
and their honor, as well as the credit of the' Instiufe 
tion,of which you are members? Can you desire 
less than to gratify them,—or attempt less than to 
discharge your obligations?—We, dear youth, have 
no greater joy than to see you walking in the paths 
of virtue; and no greater grie£ than to be obliged 
to witness in you an evil dispositioft^a yfcajow daces 
-of heart, a willingness to waste your precious time, 
abuse your privileges, deprave and debase your fac¬ 
ulties in idleuess and vice. We appeal to the bet¬ 
ter feelings of your nature. If you love your pa¬ 
rents, and wish to please them,—that which can be 
well reported to them, will best please us. 

But, it is possible, that your views of the wishes 
and expectations of your parents, and of your In¬ 
structors, axe limited to your scholarship and gen¬ 
eral deportment iu relation to the common decen¬ 
cies and moralities of this life. You may not have 
thought in the progress of this discussion, that these 
expectations rise higher, descend deeper, and etn- 
•brace the interests of eterbity, as well as of time. 
Your parents, your Instructors were Hot your true 


friends, if they did not extend their views, their 
plans and labors in relation to you, beyond tbe 
circuit of time. They are bouud to regard and to 
treat you, as candidates for eternity—for the bar of 
God—lor the judgment seat of Christ. And doing 
so, they must and will he more solicitous for your 
future than your present condition—for your state 
in heaven, than for your state on earth. 

As an example of the solicitude of your parents 
for your religious interests, I beg leave to read to 
you an extract of a letter, which was written by a 
Clergyman, during the revival in this Institution 
last spring, and afterwards published. I shall read 
only that part which relates to us, and which expres¬ 
ses the actual feelings of tbe parents of some of 
those now before me,—although I am ignorant what 
individuals they are. “ On one occasion,” says tbe 
author of this letter, “ news came that there was a 
revival of religion in the Mount Pleasant Classical 
Institution, Amlierst; in which Institution two of 
my neighbors have each a son. And it was also 
stated, that ope of these youth was distressed in 
view of his sins. From the other nothing was 
heard. The parents of the latter at once became 
intensely interested for tbe spiritual state of tbeir 
child. Though I was absent, both the father and 
the mother caqie to my house in an agony of spirit, 
the like of which I had never witnessed in them be¬ 
fore, though praying persons, as we trust Tbeir 
most earnest desire was to be guided aright in 
prayer. They felt, that their prayers were good for 
nothing. The evening was spent exclusively in 
conversation in relation to their duty as parents, 
and iu prayer for these youth. Day after day the 
struggle with them lasted, until the exhausted na¬ 
ture of one of the mothers imperiously demanded 
rest. At that period, as I was sitting in my door, 
this mother came and put into my hand an open 
letter, which announced the fact, that both of these 
youth were rejoicing in hope. She fainted—and 
when she recovered we mingled oor tears together.” 

I have read this extract for the sake of illustra¬ 
ting the solicitude of Christian parents for their 
children. I am ignorant who is the author of this 
letter, and who are the parents mentioned in it. 
But the two youth are now before me, though I 
cannot point them out. You see, then, my young 
friends, how exceedingly anxiops these parents 
were, when they heard this news—how they wrest¬ 
led with God, till their very natures were exhaust¬ 
ed ; and when one of the mothers received intelli¬ 
gence that her son was “rejoicing in hope,” her 
strength was not equal to sustain tbe excesses oi 
her joy. 

O is it true, that your parents have such feelings 
for you ? It is indeed true ?—Hdd I painted even 
the supposition of a case like this, in such glowing 
colors, it would have been thought extravagant. But 
this is rent history, and the history of the actual 
feelings of the parents of youth, who are now be¬ 
fore me. O is it possible, that such agony of so¬ 
licitude could make parents travail Sgain in birth 
for their children ?—And when their children are 
hopefully born again, that joy so excessive should 
seize upon their hearts, as to suspend the pulsations 
of the vital current?—O, my young friends, how 
otfght you to fee), when such are the feelings of 
your parents l If you are hopefully born again, 
how ought you to rejoice their hearts, by letting 
them hear, that you are “ walking in the truth”—. 
that you arciiviag ihe Christian Life- AntLO, ifyou 
are Dot renewed, if yorfare yet in your sins, think, 

I beseech you, of that agony of concern, which 
your parents suffer for you, “till Christ be formed in 
you, the hope o( glory.” Are you willing-^can 
you be willing, that their grey hairs should come 
down with sorrow to the grave, because you will 
not repent of your sips ?—Shall they go up to heav¬ 
en, and you go down to hell? Joined in affection 
here, and by theAenderest line, must you be forever 
disjoined hereafter? . . 

And permit me, dear youth,—me whose office it 
has been to give you instruction in religion—Yes, 
permit me to come in with a claim here. Of some 
of you I hope 1 may s^y/as the apostle to the Co¬ 
rinthian Church : “ Though ye have many Instruc¬ 


tors, ye have not many fathers. In Christ Jesus 1 
have begotten you through the Gospel.” Not a 
small part of you, I will hope, have been born by 
the Spirit of God, since I have had charge of your 
religious interests, as spiritual pastor of this commu- 
nity. Believe me when I say it: I feel the greatest 
concern for your future conduct. I can here adopt 
the sentiment of my text, and its very language. 
“ I have no greater joy than to hear, that my chib 
dren walk in the truth.” And the converse of this 
is equally true: I have no greater grief, than to 
hear, or to be obliged to know, that any of you 
have departed from the truth. I have sympathy 
zed with you in your distress of mind, under con- 
viction of sin, as you are witnesses. I have anx¬ 
iously and prayerfully counselled you. And I have 
rejoiced over your hopeful regeneration. And will 
you not then believe me, when I assert my extreme 
solicitude for your future conversation and life?, 
That you may honor religion, that you may be 
fitted for great usefulness in the service of Christ, 
and finally,Attain everlasting life—is my most fer- 
vent prayer. And to this end, I advise and beseech , 
you: be watchful, be prayerful . Or, in the lan¬ 
guage of the Saviour: “watch and pray, last \t[ 
enter into temptation.” 

And to those of you who have no hope in Christ, 

I can only say : “ As though God did beseech you, 

I pray you, in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to 
God.” Think of the love and solicitude of your 
parents—think of the guilt of sin, and of the worth 
of the soul—think, that “ now is the accepted time, 
and the day of salvation.” 

“ O think on what a slender thread 
“ Hang everlasting thing?; 

“ Th* eternal stales of all the dead, 

_“ Upon life’s feeble strings”- And Re vent. 


MORALITY. 


THE INJURIOUS EFFECT OF NOVELS ON THE 
YOUNG. 

These captivating productions not only dazzle 
and agitate the fancy, inflame and mislead the pas¬ 
sions,—but they also pervert and stupi fy the con* 
science. Let us mippoKe'a'^Tain^pffrsoh to have 
been trained up in habits of virtue and religion, 
taught to shun and abhor every approach to impuri¬ 
ty and profaneness. He daily reads some portion 
of Scripture, bows his knees in prayer, and cher¬ 
ishes sentiments of reverence and gratitude tow ards 
the greatest and best of Beings. But no sooner 
does he become engaged with the alluring volumes 
of fiction, than the Bible is neglected, acts of de-" 
votion are suspended, and even the precious hours 
of the Sabbath are too oflen desecrated : or should 
some slight attention to the forms of religion, for 
the sake of decency, remain, all indications of life 
and zeal are fled. The intense and engrossing 
emotions, which he receives from the novel writer 
for the time, leave neither thought nor feeling for 
anything else. When the first delirium abate?, 
conscience may create some uneasiness; but few 
like to have the fond visions of fancy disturbed and 
spoiled by tbe intrusive visits of sober reflection 
And it will be admitted, by all who are compe¬ 
tent to judge, that thegreat mass of novels not only 
give false viewsof human life, but also inculcate dan¬ 
gerous sentiments. In these works, piety is usually 
associated with such weakness or superstition as ren¬ 
ders it contemptible ; while profligacy is so soften¬ 
ed and blended with generous ardour 6f soul, or 
winning complaisance of deportment, as to attract 
admiration and preference. Characters, by a few 
artful touches are so painted, that virtue and vice 
seem almost insensibly to have changed places. 
Nothing but hypocrisy merits detestation : nothing 
bu$ fanaticism meets contempt. Tbe morals which 
novelists-inculcate, have little or no affinity with 
the principles and precepts of Christianity; he, 
therefore, who. follows these modern ethical teach 
era, receiving their lessons, and imbibing their i 
it, soon loses his reverence for God, and that & 
sibil ity and tenderness of conscience con nee 
with it, which forms the best bulwark and sa 
guard against the inroads of temptation, l 
Digitized by vjUUv Lv^ 
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where the reading of fictitious history does not, manifest an interest,in the religiousi exercises which 
pervert the judgment, and stupify the conscience, she once lightly esteemed. At this time she was 
it occasions a criminal waste of time, and indis- invited to a party of children of her own age, but 
poses the mind to the pursuit of solid improvement replied, “ I dou’t want to go to any more parties.” 

' . .. r •__I _ ___... aAaii /tAimareAil varii K Kov mnthAr nltnnt thp 


and the practice of important and necessary duties. She often conversed with her mother about the 


I lia.e known, and could specify, if delicacy and way of aalvaliou, and appeared desirous to know 
nroDrietv permitted, affecting instances which what she should do to be saved. On the first Sab- 

* i _ .i •_ _.:_ 17__L.ik tLk lea! iWAntk ako loft hot knnlra in tko 


would support and Confirm this position. Young bath in the last month, she left her books in the 
meu have ingenuously confessed to me, that their school room, and went iuto an adjoining room, 


precious years, while at school, were almost lost, where some of the teachers were at prayer, before 
and their health nearly sacrificed, in the midnight the hoar of instruction. The next Wednesday eve- 


perusal of novels, which having beeu procured by ning, of her own accord, she went to the anxious 
stealth and artifice, were devoured with au appetite meetiug ; but seeing some one there who knew 


reneand happy frame of mind % Shortly before her 
death, she said, “ Mother, don’t you think the Lord 
is coming amongst us?” alluding to a revival in the 
church. Thus, her last thoughts were spent in 
j anxiety for the church of Christ. She left to all who 
saw her, a good hope, that she was a child of God. 

Her mind continued in the same happy frame, 
until eleven o’clock, Sabbath evening, August 17th, 
when her happy spirit, without a struggle, was re¬ 
leased from its earthly tabernacle, to enter upon an 
eternal Sabbath. Who will not say, “Let me die 
the death of the righteous, and let my last end be 
like his?” The Superintf.ndaxt. 


that seemed to increase by indulgence. Others her, she wa* afraid to go in, saying to herself, 44 If 
have declared that their religious convictions and I go in she will tell,” and this fear overcame her. 
desires were in a manner stifled and extinguished She returned home, and ever after regretted her 
by these baneful works. Could it, however, be pro- neglect, and mourned over it as a great sin. The 
ved that no palpable danger of vice or infidelity next day but one, after sbe had been at the anxious 
were incurred, if novels only produced a distaste fos room door, she was taken tick; and her sickness 
solid improvement, they ougnt to be carefully kept proved unto death. On her sick bed, she convers- 
out of the hands of youth. For experience demon* ed with her mother—asked her to pray for her, and 
strates, that those who have been accustomed to said, 44 I hope I shall be well enough to go to the 
feast on these high-seasoned viands, or, rather, ma- next anxious meeting.” Her distress of mind lo¬ 
gical drugs, will turn away with loathing fiom plain creased every day, aqd the next Sabbath night, 
and wholesome fare. Learning and science be- (10th August,) she was heard to groan very loud, 
come dull and tedious to them: they want some- Her mother said, 44 Emelme what is tlie matter?” 
thing pungent and stimulating to suit their vitiated she replied, 44 I am such a great sinner.” 11 Will 
taste; they have been so long used to ardent, ine- the Lord have mercy oil me, such a great sinner ? 
briating spirits, that a simple beverage is quite in- In this distress, she arose up in her bed at mid- 
sipid. Nor is the hackneyed novel-reader, in gen- night, and prayed so loud aud importunate, that 
eral, belter disposed to practical duties than to per* when she ceased she said,” I am alraid I have dis- 
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sonal improvement. The world which fiotion has turbed all in the house, but it is no matter; I feel 
created, is full of life and interest; a region of better now; the pain at my heart is gone.” Her 


beauty and bravery, where nothing is wanted, praying at this time did awaken several in the 
which that indulgent goddess, good fortune, can be- house, and brought her father into the room. From 


stow. But to come down from this great sprightly this time, she was not hear<| to pray much for her- 
region, into the stupid crowd of every-day mortals, self, but spent hours in prayer for her family and 
is too much for pride to brook, or patience to en- friends, that such of them as were not pious, might 
dure. Oh ! it is delightful to live where men are or share in the great mercy of God. At one time she i 
may be, princes and heroes, and women are all an- wept bitterly, and being asked the reason why, she 
gels; .where suns shine, and seasons smile, and said, 44 You must excuse me, for how can I help it, 
winds and waters softly murmur, without intermis- when so many of my friends are out of the ark of 
sion ; where even lucky chances and little disasters safety.” She prayed much for her dear 41 compan- 
fall out just as they are wanted, to heighten the fe- ions in the Sabbath-school ” mud for the 44 superin- 
|icity enjoy©d. But the dull world of realities has tendents and teachers, that they might be more 
none of these fine things. Filial and conjugal du- faithful to the souls of the children.” She remem- 


ties, household cares, the toil and trouble of bosi- bered the congregation with whom she used to 
ness,—these are mean and vulgar, monotonous and worship, and prayed that the “Holy Spirit might 

’ ... ° I .1 __* « I_. i_ II 


intolerable! 


come down upon them and bless them.” And she 


If such is the immoral tendency of novel-read- did not forget the Heatheo, of whom she had read 
ing, let the young avoid this intellectual intemper- much in 44 Buchanan’s Researches,” (a volume ob- 


which deceives and destroys scr many. 


OBZTtTAET . 
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tained from our library,) but often and earnestly 
prayed, that 44 God would be with the missionaries 
and bless them.” She said about this time, 44 The 
Lord has a great blessing in store for our church 
and my Sabbath*schooi, and I only wish to live to 


HAPPY DEATH OF A SABBATH SCHOLAR, glorify God, and be a Sabbath-school teacher, that I 

Erne line S-, the subject of the following may teach little children to love the dear Saviour, 

narrative, aged 12 years, was a child of respectable and see my friends become Christians.” When 


narrative, aged 12 years, was a child of respectable and see my friends become Christians.” When 
parents, and the subject of many prayers. Sheen- the name of an aged friend was mentioned, she 


tered our school last December, a thoughtless girl, asked if she was a Christian, and being told there 
but, possessed of a good mind and amiable man- was reason to fear she was not, she said, 44 O what 
ners. She seemed much interested in the select a dreadful thing, to live sixty or seventy years, and 
Scripture lesson^ and Scripture proofs, and in the not be a Christian.” Her anxieties for the salvation 
other exercises of the school. She was atery pane- of others were so great as to constrain her to pray 
tual and diligent scholar. She lost but one half aloud for 14 old sinners,” ^tha't 44 God would have 
day in eight months, and that was occasioned by mercy on them, and open their eyes to see their 
sickness. Her teacher conversed with her fre- danger, and save them from destruction.” She 
<]uently on the subject of religion, and her mind ap- sent for her pastor a few ^aya after she was taken 
peared somewhat tender. About two months ago, silk, and Unburdened her mind to him very freely; 
her jeacher spread before her, her character as a —-was visited by him frequently during her illness, 
winner against God—the gospel plan of salvation— and gave him good evidence of a change of heart, 
the death of the Saviour for sinners, such as she The teacher visited he* often, and Emeline expres- 
' was; and urged her to attend to the concerns of her sed a hope, that she should be prepared* for the try- 
soul now, lest another day should not be given her ing hour of death. 


to repent, and pray, and love the Lord Jesus Christ. She cod versed much with the children who cal- 


She promised that she would not put off the cofi- led to see her, and #am^l them to repent, and 


eerns of her soul any longer; and from that time pray for pardori’fcftd salvation. Her mind/fdr the 
she appeared more serious. The Spirit evidently last three days of her life, fras partially deranged, 


bad fastened the arrow of conviction her heart, yet not so milch so as entirely to forget prayer 
She read her Bible, and the books, tv-i Stained and religious friends and conversation. The first 


^ from our Sabbath-sehool library, with itictt insed time I saw Her, she rejoiced to see tne, and seemed 
\ terett, particularly the memoirs of David Brainard i UftRjKjng to let me leave her, without conversation 
cXl J whose holy life wps deeply impressed on her mind, and prayer, End a promise to see her the next day. 
\ ^ i She forsook the gayeties and pleasures of the world, I did see her the next day, but she was too sick to ad- 
p ll0 r.U^ which she had been very fond, and began to afrit of much conversation, yet manifested a very sc- 


ABRAHAM OFFERING VP ISAAC. 

Little Henry was very fond of his papa, because 
he talked to him so nicely about the histories in 
the Bible. One day, as they were sitting together 
in a beautiful arbour, shaded with woodbines and 
ivy, from whence they could view the surrounding 
country; Mr. W. said to his little boy ; 44 What 
think you, Henry ? shall we talk about a good old 
man who went to offer up his only son ?” 

44 O dear papa, I know what you mean ; for I 
read about Abraham only the other day to mamma; 
but 1 should like you to talk to me about him.” 

44 Well, my love, then you will remember that 
Abraham’s whole life was one continued act of faith. 
He left his native country in faith—he lived in a 
strange land in faith—by faith he embraced the 
promise of a son in his old age—and by faith he of- 
| fered him up to God. And as he lived, so he died 
in faith; and is now, through faith inheriting the 
promises in heavenly glory.” 

44 What do you mean by faith, papa ?” said Hen¬ 
ry- 

44 1 mean, my dear, a firm belief and reliance on 
the word of God. If I were now to promise, that 1 
would, give you a nice book to-morrow , would you 
believe me?” 

44 That I should indeed, papa,” said Henry, 
with a smiling face. • 

44 But could you rely on my promise, supposing 
that the book did not come just at the time when 
you expected it ?” 

44 1 might be disappointed; but still I think I 
should say, ‘Papa's word must he true ;* atid there¬ 
fore I will wait patiently for it.” 

44 Well, my dear boy, this would be faith in my 
promise. Now you must pray, that God will give 
you faith to believe in, and rely upon his divine 
word. Such faith Abraham had; aud without this 
faith, the Bible tells us, we cannot be saved.” 

44 Then, papa, (said Henry) is faith taking God at 
his word, and believing that what he promises he 
will surely perform?” 

44 It is, my dear ; and it is from this holy princi¬ 
ple, that Abraham was enabled to do all the great 
things that he did : one of which we will now con¬ 
sider.—When God promised a son to Abraham, he 
told him, that he would make him a great nation, 
and that he would establish bis covenant with 
Isaac.” 

44 How strange then, papa, that Abraham should 
be commanded to burn his son ?” 

44 The ways of God, my dear, are always right; 
even when we cannot understand them. But here 
the reason of the command is plain ; for we read : 
4 God did tempt Abraham;’ that is, he was pleased 
to try his faith. Yet how awful was the trial! The 
Almighty said to him ; 4 Take now thy son, thy on¬ 
ly son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get thee into 
the land of Moriah, and offer him there for a burnt- 
ofiering upon one of the mountains which I w ill tell 
thee of.’” 

44 Oh! papa, how Abraham’s heart must have 
ached.” 

14 Nature, no doubt, my dear, would feel. Yet, 
in spite oftbis, Abraham rose up early in the mor¬ 
ning, and saddled his ass, and took two of his 
young men with him, and Isaac his son, and clave 
the wood for the burnt-offering, and rose up, and 
went unto the place of which God bad told him. 
Now as this place lay at a distance from his house, 
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his faith must have had many struggles with paren¬ 
tal affection daring the journey. Yet faith triumph¬ 
ed over nature; Tor seeing the place on the third 
day, he said to his young men; 'abide you here 
with the ass, and I and the lad will go yonder and* 
worship, and come again to you.’ ” 

Here Henry with surprise exclaimed ; “ My dear 
papa, how could Abraham say, * we will come again 
to you,’ when he knew he was going to offer op his 
son ?” 

"The blessed Bible, my dear boy, explains this 
matter. In the eleventh chapter to the Hebrew*, 
St. Paul says; 'By faith, Abraham, when he was 
tried, offered up Isaac; and he that had received 
the promises offered up his only begotten son, of 
whom it was said, that in Is&ao shall thy seed be 
called: accounting that God was able to rente him 
up even from the dead ; from whence also he receiv¬ 
ed him in a figure.’ ” 

44 Oh now I understand, (said Henry,) Abraham 
so relied on the promise of God, that if Isaac had 
been burnt, he believed that God would raise him 
up again.” * 

“ Exactly so; and this it was, which made him 
say, we will conge again to you.” 

“ Oh, papa, what great faith was this!” 

44 Well, Abraham took the wood of the burnt-of- 
fering, and laid it upon Isaac his son, and he took 
the fire in his hand, and a knife; and they went 
both of them together. As they were drawing 
near the appointed place, Isaac with great simplici¬ 
ty said, ‘ My father, behold the fire and wood, but 
where is the lamb for a burnt-offering?’ What a 
touching question this, for a tender father to an¬ 
swer ! Abraham, in the strength of his faith, repli¬ 
ed, 4 My son, God will provide himself a lamb, for 
a burnt-offering;’ so they went both of them to¬ 
gether.—Having reached the place, Abraham built 
an altar, laid the wood in order, and bound Isaac 
his son, and laid him on the altar upon the wood.” 

Henry, with tears in his eyes, said; 44 Dear papa,! 
•. >. *» 1 Kic h i - e run away, for it must have been 

*r. m so be burnt V* 

\ «•; ?ni ! .avt done so Aut Isaac’s obedience 
v o p i Abraham’s faith. What a bright pat¬ 
tern you have here, of youthful obedience to paren¬ 
tal authority, when that authority is founded on 
the word of God. May you ever increase in a like¬ 
ness to Isaac’s obedience, and Abraham’s faith \ 

44 The awful moment was now arrived—A bra- 
ham stretched forth his band, and took the knife to 
slay his son !! Thus his will obeyed the com¬ 
mand, but God prevented the execution of it. The 
angel of the Lord called unto him out of heaven, 
and said, 41 Abraham, Abraham !” And he said, 
41 Here am I.” And he said, 4 Lay not thine hand 
npon the lad, neither do thou any thing unto him; 
for now I know that thou fearest God, seeing thou 
hast not withheld thy son, thine only son from me.” 
His obedient faith was graciously accepted, rich 
promises were made to him, whilst he offered up a 
ram caught in a thicket, instead of his son. 

41 Abraham called the name of the place Jeho¬ 
vah Jireh—the Lord will provide. He and Isaac 
then returned to the young men, as he had said , and 
they went together to Beersheba with hearts full of 
joy and peace in believing.” 

” When Mr. W. hacl ended the history, he took 
bis little Henry by the hand, and with much affect 
tion said, 44 My dearest child, a greater than Abra¬ 
ham is here. We behold, as in a glass, the infinite 
love of our heavenly Father, who gave his only be¬ 
gotten Son, bis well-beloved, the Lord Jesus Christ, 
to die upon the Cross for our sins, upon one of those 
mountains of Moriah, perhaps the very mountain 
where Isaac was laid upon the altar. And here we 
also behold the infinite love of the Son ofGod, who, 
in obedience to his Fath ’s will, was content' to 
bleed for our sakes. Oh l may our hearts burn 
with holy love, and may our lives be ever devoted 
to him who gave himself for us 1” _ 

_ MIIOBLLAHT. 

Ambition. —When I look upon the tombs of the 

S eat, every emotion dies within me; when I read 
e epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordinate de¬ 


sire goes out; when I meet with the grief of pa* 1 
rents upon a tomb-stone, my heart mdlts with com¬ 
passion ; when I see the tomb of the parents them¬ 
selves, I consider the vanity of grieving for those 
whom we must quickly foUow; when 1 see kings 
lying by those who deposed them; when I consider 
rival wits placed side by side; or the holy men 
that divided the world with their contests and dis¬ 
putes, I reflect with sorrow on the little competi¬ 
tions, factions and debates of mankind; when I 
read the several dates of the tombs, of some that di¬ 
ed yesterday, and some six hundred years ago, I 
consider that great day when we shall all be con¬ 
temporaries, and make our appearance together. 

Songs in the night. —How sweetly doth music 
sound in this dead season? In the day-time it 
would not, it could not so meek affect the ear. 
AH harmonious sounds are advanced by a-silent 
darkness. Thus it is with the glad tidings of 
Salvation. The Gospel never sounds so sweet as 
in the night of persecution, or of our own private 
affliction. It is ever the same; the difference is 
in our disposition to receive it.— Bishop Halt 

The Worship of God. —We have to do with a fil¬ 
ing who is wise to prescribe his own worship, just 
to require what he has prescribed, and powerful to 
revenge what he has not required. [J6. 


SBZTOaiAX.. 


WHO IS BIGHT 1 

We have received the following letter from a 
Lady at a distance, «and thank her for sending us 
so important an inquiry : 

14 After reading an anecdote of a Quaker, in one 
of your late numbers, Ann, (about nine years of 
age), said, 44 Mother, what is a Quaker?” Being 
told it was the name of a religious sect, she added, 
44 Ma’am, there are so many kinds of religion, it 
puzzles me.” She was told she must believe the 
Bible. 44 But,” said she, * 4 do not the Congregati¬ 
on alists, Baptists, Methodists, Quakers/ and 3 
versalists all believe the Bible V* She was told, 
they think they do. 44 Well, then, Ma, how can 
we know that our religion is right?” if in some 
of your numbers you will please to answer this in¬ 
quiry, in language adapted to the capacities of chil¬ 
dren, you will much oblige A Mother;* 

We are much pleased that our friend Ann has 
90 much thought about religion, and wishes to know 
the true and right way. We must tell her, howev¬ 
er, that we have often been 44 puzzled” by the same 
question ourselves; and we have. known far wiser 
mod' better men than we are, troubled with doubts 
and perplexity. But we will try to give her spine 
help; and pray that she may know the truth, and 
that the truth may make her free. 

We wish her to understand first, that there is 
not so great a difference among different sects as 
she probably thinks there is. There Rre several 
denominations, which b^ve different views about 
some ordinance, or mode of worship, or church or¬ 
der, or something of that kind. These form differ¬ 
ent churches, and have different names; but they 
are all Christians. Thev are all right in th$ great 
things of religion ; equally acceptable with God, 
and equally entitled to fellowship and love from all 
other Christians. This matter is much better un¬ 
derstood than it once was, and many such Chris¬ 
tians arq now united more^ eloselyHhan names and 
covenants could uuite them. 

We wish our little reader to know ajeo, that some 
explanations and directions might be given on this 
question, which^he capital now undersUfid This 
is not elrange r for she finds it so, we suppose, in all 
her studies, and in a great many other things which 
occupy her thoughts. * . 

The first advice we shall give, is, that she read 
the Bible, particularly the New Testament, every 
day, and with close and earnest attention. Letfco 
read it, as one who is anxious to know what wiff fit 
her to die and to bp happy in heaven. Let her read 
it, as the word of God, and as a message or letter 
from her Saviour. Let her try to get the meaning 


of the Bible, just as she would that of any other 
book or writing. When she does get the tneaniag, 
let her believe the declarations of God, and be wil¬ 
ling to know the real truth ; even though it should 
reprove her of sin, and make her vile in her own 
eyes. Let her in this manner search the scriptures , 
for they are able to make her wise unto salvation 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 

Our second direction is, that the reading of the 
scriptures be attended with prayer to God. God is 
the author of the scriptures, and his Spirit can un¬ 
fold their meaning. Ho too can open our eyes to 
behold wondrous things out of Gods law. And God 
has told us, that he is more willing to give his Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him, than parents are to give 
good things unto their children. Let our young 
friend from this time cry unto God, Ely Father , 
thou art the guide of my youth. Let her daily pray 
to be led into thetrnth, and saved from the devices 
of the adversary and destroyer. 

Our third direction is, that she immediately obey 
the truth when she knows it. If God requires her 
to repent, she should not harden her heart by delay. 
If she is invited to come to Christ as weary and 
heavy laden, she should at once take his yoke upon 
her and learn of him. And so of every invitation 
and every duty. Christ promised, If any man will 
do the will of God, he shall know of the doctrine. 
An obedient spirit is a teachable, childlike spirit ,* 
and if we love to obey, we shall Jove to learn. 
If we love and serve God, he will give us more wis¬ 
dom. The greatest reason why men do not un¬ 
derstand the Bible, is their love of sin and their 
unwillingness to obey God. 

Finally, if little Ann will cry after knowledge , and 
lift up her voice for understanding; if she wiU seek 
it as stiver, and search for it as for hid treasures; 
then wiU she understand the fear of the Lord, and 
\find the knowledge of God. She will be rooted and 
grounded in the love of Christ, and have her heart 
established by grace. Then, if she live, she will 
not be carried about by every wind of doctrine; 
but wiH hold on her way and wax stronger and 
stronger in foitb and o bedie nce, tiH she will come 
home to her Redeetner nilienveri and see Mm as 
he is. 


VOBTRT. 


NATURE'S FAREWELU— by mbs. hkmahi. 
“ The beautiful u vanished and returns not.” 

A youth rods forth from bis childhood's home. 

Through the crowded patlis of the world to roam. 

And the green leaves whispered as he passed, 

««Wherefore, thou dreamer, away so fasti • 

“ Kbow’st thou with what thou art parting here, 

Long would'st thou linger ia doubt and fear; 

Thy heart's free laughter, tliy sunny hours, 

TIkhi hast left in our shades with the spring's wild flow’rs. 

** Under the areh by our mingling made. 

Thou and thy brotlier have gaily played; 

Ye may meet again where ye roved of yore. 

But as ye have met there—oh! never more!’* 

On rode the youth—and the boughs among, 

Tlius the wild birds e’er his pathway sung, 

“ Wherefore so fast unto life away f 
Thou art leaving forever thy joy in oilr lay ! 

« Thou may’s! ootne to the summer woods again. 

And thy heart have no eclio to meet this strain; 

Afar from the foilage its love will dwell, 

A change must pass o’er thee!—Farewell? farewell!” 

On rode the youth: and the founts and streams 
Thus mingled a voice with his joyous dreamsc 
“ We have been thy playmates through many a day, 
Wherefore thus leaves i»1—Oh! yet delay! 

“ Listen but once to the sound of our mirth ; 

For time ’tis a melody passing from earth! 

Never again wiH thou find in its Row 
The peace it could once on thy heart bestow. 

“ Thou wih visit the sceoe of thy childliood’s glee 
With the breath of the world on thy spirit free; 

Passion and sortrow its depths will have sdrr’d,' 

AAd the singing ef wfcten be vainly heard. 

“ Thou wilt hear in Car gladsome laugh no part; 

What should it do for a burning heart! 

Thou wih bring to fos banks of t>nr freshest rill, 

Thirst which ne fountain on earth may still! 

“ Farewell f— tboucomest again to thine own, 

Thou wilt mini from our music its loveliest tend 
Mournfully true is the tale we tell— 

Yet on, wary dreamer!—Farewell! farewell?** 

And a something of gloom on his spirit weigh’d 
As he canght the last sounds of his native made; 

But he knew not, till many a bright spell broke. 

How deep were the oracles nature spoke! 
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AVtit Me JW« JmrmL 
RBCOLLECTIOX9 OF A PASTOR. 

“ There is a friend of mine/’ said one of my flock 
to me, “ with whom I should wish you to have some 
religious conversation. She will visit me soon, and 
if possible I will give you in formation of it.” But 
why do you wish me to converse with her in parti* 
cuiar ? “ She is the daughter of a Christian mother, 
and was educated in the right way; but has left it 
for the Universal doctrine.” Other explanations 
were given, and I consented to converse with the 
young lady, at some convenient time. Several 
weeks passed away, and I heard nothing more of 
the matter, until I called upon the friend who had 
made the above request, and found the subject of it 
at her house, on a social visit. Two or three other 
young ladies were present; which, though I re¬ 
membered my consent to converse with her on the 
subject of personal religion, seemed to render it in¬ 
expedient to say any thing on the subject of Univer- 
salism. I however watched my opportunity pf in* 
troducing some thoughts respecting the importance 
of laying up for ourselves, in youth, a better trea¬ 
sure than this world contains; with such reference 
to the absolute necessity of repentance and conver¬ 
sion to God, as crossed the track of her belief. She 
was a young lady of great promptness, as weH as of 
strong native sense; and not easily intimidated with 
the prospect of a little discussion. As I had expec¬ 
ted, she took me up immediately, giving us to un- j 
derstand that she had very different views of the pn- | 
ternal character of God. In ’ lies opinion, it was ] 
not reasonable to suppose, that he was such a tyrant 
as to punish his creatures eternally, for not perform¬ 
ing what they could not do, without his special 
grace to enable them ; nor that he would suffer the 
adversary to carry off the victory from his Son. 
This was precisely the disclosure which I had wish¬ 
ed to draw from her, aod afforded the opportunity 
of a friendly discussion, as t could perceive, with 
the cheerful consent of the rest of the company.— 
The discussion was altogether friendly but unusu¬ 
ally protracted for the place. I felt a little uneasi¬ 
ness come over me, more than once, lest it should 
he continued too long; & yet no chance was afford¬ 
ed of concluding it in a satisfactory manner, with¬ 
out touching upon many points. At length, we 
reached the last objection and argument, she could 
recollect in favor of Universalism; and with the 
**me kind feelings with which the argument com¬ 
menced, and augmented seriousness, I added a few 
practical considerations, which appeared to make 
an impression on ner mind. * Iff were to believe,” 
«he replied, “ as you do, I should be most misera¬ 
ble.” f1 But what, triy young friend, if it should be 
foind, *fter all, that tiring* art as I hare stated ? 
Tour reluctance to believe them, your dread of 
ill* 11 ® t * lern true, will not help you. You hate 
*fle repeatedly in this conversation, that you 
naff great satisfaction in your belief—that vou are 
peaceful and happy; but what if you shoufd find, 
fast, that this peace has been an awful delusion ? 
Ifetter be honest with yourself and know* the worn 
5? 1"°^ case, while you have opportunity to escape 
™, Wr ath to come.” So much had my feelings of 
compassion fe r her become excited, at this stage of 
ne conversation, that I could not conclude without 
importunately urging her to give the subject a mere 
id and prayerful attention. 

months passed,, and'I heard no more^of 
v* Indeed her distance from my habitation 
*®<mphereof labor, did not leave me the prospect of 
with her soon, if ever again. Bat after 


this lapse of time, it was whispered to me, by her 
frieud, that she had been in her company, and at 
my church, and was more reserved than before on 
the subject of Universalism. Another Christian ac¬ 
quaintance of bar’s informed me, that she had lost 
her cheerfulness, and appeared very unhappy on 
some account. At last, a request came from her¬ 
self, for some forther conversation with me on the 
subject of religion. I complied with the request, 
and found that all more, that my mind had 
surmised respecting her, was true. She had return¬ 
ed from the visit, at which I had been introduced 
to her, * with very serious thoughts. She went 
again to the “ Universal” church, and heard, and 
tried to be satisfied with the delusion; but it only 
added to her fears. She continued to attend, until 
her apprehensions of being fatally deluded became 
intolerable. In that state of mind, she one evening 
returned from the house of smooth deceits , and, en¬ 
tering her chamber, threw herself down before Him 
who seeth in secret, tnd besought Him, with strong 
desires, to shew her the right way. From that mo¬ 
ment, her favourite teacher was deserted. She 
could never again venture into the place where she 
had been so miserably and almost fatally deceived. 
Such was her account of herself; and which cor¬ 
responded with the subsequent result It was 
some time before she found true peace and joy in 
believing. When she did, it was accompanied 
with a remarkably humble an*! self-diffident spirit. 
Her Christian friends, who watched the progress 
of her convictions, asd observed the blessed change, 
which appeared in her temper, conversation and 
manner of life, had strong confidence in h£r piety, 
long before she dared to entertain more than a trem¬ 
bling hope for herself. That trembling hope be¬ 
came, however, gradually more deckled and satis¬ 
factory.—She waV enabted to separate herself visi¬ 
bly unto Christ, and commemorate with heartfelt 
gratitude and joy, h» sacrifice upon the cross. 
From that time, stie lived a new life by faith fa his 
name. Her appearance was habitually that^of a 
meek disciple, who esteemed others better than 
himself. But her course was abort. A sedentary 
life, to which she had been for several years accus¬ 
tomed, at last induced a pulmonary complaint, that 
terminated her earthly existence. Her behaviour, 
in her afflictions, and during the days and nights 
pf her painful disheartening sickness, was exempla¬ 
ry, and most gratifying to her Christian friends. 
Her faith was strong in redeeming mercy; and her 
end peace. “ Weep not for me,” she said, “ I have 
no fears of deaths” * 

The amiable Miss D. has gone to her rest, and 
will soon ‘be - forgotten, except by her weeping 
friends; but I would, not consign to oblivion the 
grace of God, which appeared in' her, nor the 
means by Which that almighty, grate accomplished 
her salvatiorf. The ^collection of her is associa¬ 
ted, in my mind, with several practical reflections. 

1. We should never despair of the conversion 
> oLaoy sinner to Christ—particularly of those, con¬ 
cerning whom it can be said* they are the child- 
: ren of godly parents. They have been dedicated 
to God, and often presented to him in the arms of 
I prayer. 

i % Religious discussion, the right land, is al- 
I together calculated to do good. But to deserve 
! this character, k must be the discussion of impor¬ 
tant, practical points; it must be carried on with 
the utmost good will, and be accompanied or fol¬ 
lowed by earnest prayer for wisdom and grace from 
above. The angry disputes, which so often occur 
among professing Christians, and, I may add, the 
controversial books, written by some in the same 
Spirit, bring injury rather than advantage to the 


| cause of truth. Lei none presume to do Christ’s 
work in a wicked manner, lest they be placed in 
the same rank with those who entirely neglect it, 

3. There is no system of error more cruel in 
ks consequences than Universalism. It shuts up 
the kingdom of Heaven against the young and un¬ 
converted sinner, as effectually as Deism or Athe¬ 
ism. I can scarcely refrain from tears, even at 
this distance of time, when I think of the religions 
state of Miss D. when 1 first saw her. She had 
actually put away from her afl thoughts of earnest¬ 
ly seeking to enter in at the strait gate; nor was it, 
in the nature of the case, possible that she should 
thus seek it, till she was delivered from her delu¬ 
sion. The manner in which she ever after alluded 
to it, was truly affecting. She regarded it as a 
subject of repentance. Many, I have reason to be¬ 
lieve, were the tears of contrition which she shed 
over it. Let all, who are enticed in this most ac¬ 
commodating and broad way, remember that the 
end thereof is the way of death. 

4. Very great good might result to individuals 
and to the church of God, from a careful improve¬ 
ment of every opportunity to communicate instruc¬ 
tion or Christian reproof to individuals. There 
are, at present, several interesting members of my 
church, who have been brought into the family of 
Christ through the instrumentality of pious conver¬ 
sation. The pastor or some other individual found 
them in a state of alienation from God, miserable 
wanderers from the path of life, and seriously warn¬ 
ed them, and perhaps entreated them with affection¬ 
ate earnestness, to escape from the wrath to come. 
And O, how great, how wonderful has been the 
result. They are now travellers to the New Jeru¬ 
salem, are trophies of redeeming mercy.—How ma¬ 
ny others might be added to their number, were 
intelligent Christians, or even all Christian pastors, 
intent upon improving their opportunities. Verus. 


^_ lBLieiey. _ 

Fpr the Youth's Companion. 

H NOT THM STRANGE ? 

I suppose that most of the children who read the 
Yooth’s Companion are called good children. They 
do not take the name of God in vain, they do not 
lie or steal—they attend regularly It the Sabbath 
School and while there give some attention to their 
lessons—they go to the House of God, and while 
there, would not be guilty of improper behaviour. 
They are careful'perhaps to say their prayers when 
they lie down and when they rise up. Yer after all, 
they do not love to think of God and eternity—Is 
not this strange ? 

But why do you not IotU to think of God ? He 
created you and keeps you alive, and gives you 
whatever you need from day to day. He has spread 
out the firmament with all its shining orbs, and the 
earth with its hills and tallies, its fruits and flowers. 
| He has given you a goodly land to dwell in, his holy 
| word to guide you in the path of life, parents to 
[ watch over yon.—Is he not n. good Being T Is it for 
this that you try to forget hinVT O no, I hear some 
of you say, we do not try to fbrget a Being who 
does us good. We mean to be grateftil to those 
who bestow favours upon Us, and make what returns 
we can for their goodness. We know that our 
Creator gives us life and all the blessings wte en¬ 
joy—we cannot' think we are so Wicked as to try 
to forget him because he has done uk good. 

You know that God is infinitely merciful; that 
he gave his only begotten Son to die that you might 
live; that he is waiting to be gracious, and will re¬ 
ceive all who come to hint through Jesus Christ. 
He says" turn ieVfurD ye, why|rfui ye dlef*—He 
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has sent his Spirit to strive with you; he has sent 
a voice to c-ry, “ this is the way, walk ye therein.” 
He has sent conscience io warn you, ministers to 
plead with you, parents to pray for you. Is he not 
a merciful Being; and is it for this that you dislike 
to think of him? You will say perhaps, O no, it 
is not for this. Well, then, consider seriously that 
God is not only merciful and gracious, but he is 
also just and holy. Thehaaren* are said to be un¬ 
clean in his sight—His piercing eye reaches to the 
bottom of your hearts, and the thoughts and deter¬ 
minations which you hide from others are all known 
to him. He knows all the sins you commit; and 
he has said he will by no means clear the guilty. 
He is not only infinitely just and holy, but he is om¬ 
nipotent. He can execute all his pleasure. Has 
he said and will he not do it 1 He has threatened 
to destroy the wicked, rnd who shall hinder him ? 
He is almighty ; yet he will do no wrong, all his 
attributes are holy. His justice is a holy justice. 
Ah, this is what makes you loth lo think of God. 
It is because he is holy, just and good, and you are 
siuners; and unless you repent he will execute his 
threatenings upon you. Can you mention any oth- 
•er reason why you do not love to think of God?— 
You have broken the law of God which requires 
you to love him with all your heart. Je9us Christ 
says “ come unto me,” but you have not come, and 
why is it? Because you are more in love with sin 
and the pleasures of this~world, than with your Sa¬ 
viour. And is it true that you have so soon learn¬ 
ed to forget God ? Are your hearts become so hard, 
already, that you do not love to pray ? Have you so 
soon begun to love darkness rather than light, be¬ 
cause your deeds are evil ? Then it is time to re¬ 
turn to him whom you have thus early forsaken, and 
pray to him whom you have offended, that your sins 
may be forgiven. Some have thought thatohildren 
were not sinners; but you who go to the Sabbath 
school know, if there are any children who are not 
sinners they must be much younger than you are. 
If there be any children who are not sinners, no 
doubt they spend their time in praising God. It is 
their delight to serve him and lisp the song of heav- 
-en. They must be like the seraphs around the 
throne of God. If there be any such children, 
surely they must be in heaven. I do not write for 
such. I write for you who know that you are 
sinners. I have told you what the reason is that 
you do not love to thtokofGod end eternity. Is it 
not true? Come, then^and give your hearts to 
God, before the evil days come and the years 
draw nigh, when you shall say I have no pleasure 
in them.” S. D. 

From the N. JT. Observer. 

VISIT TO A ORATE.YARD. 

There are masons when the soul loves to wrap 
itself up in its own reflection and converse with 
past years, or else send the eager imagination 
down the vale of a thousand ages. After the mind 
becomes fatigued with the noise and bustle of bu¬ 
siness, it finds a melancholy pleasure in retiring 
within the sanctuary of its own thoughts. 

In one of these musing moments, I hurried from 
the scene of my cares, reckless whither I went, if I 
might escape from the perplexities of business and 
the intrusion of the world. I had Walked some 
distance, and unexpectedly found myself in the vi- ; 
cinity of a burying ground. The time and the place 
were congenial to my soul, and urged me to em¬ 
brace the opportunity of giving myself up to the 
current of my feelings. It was a beautiful summer 
evening, and the moon was shedding her silver 
beams on the silent tenements of the dead. While 
standing in the midst of this assemblage of depart¬ 
ed men, bending over the “narrow house,” and en¬ 
deavouring to decipher the name, and age, and 
story of its occupaut, I felt myself in the presence 
of another generation. The spirits of the dead 
6eemed speaking to me from the tomb, and their 
“ language was of other worlds.” 

Wealth, and beauty,, and pride, were sleeping 
with the beggar who had lain himself down to ex¬ 
pire alone and unmourned. Ambition had given 
up her projects! and genius had abandoned his re¬ 


searches. The trump of fame—the silver tongue 
of flattery—the’voice of slander and malevolence, 
and even the sweet accents of love and friendship 
awoke not the sleeper. The worm reveled where 
once bloomed the rose of health, or nestled where 
shone the star of beauty. The voice of affection, 
or the groan of agony, was not heard among this 
multitude; and had the drapery of death been with¬ 
drawn, no smile or tear would have been seen on 
the check of one of this vast community. Oh, 
where, I mentally exclaimed, have fled those thirst- 
ings for wealth, or honour, or fame, and those long¬ 
ings for immortality, which once swelled the bosoms 
of these departed men; and how have the tender 
ties been broken which bound this multitude to¬ 
gether ! Did the tenants of this vale of death once 
feel as men now feel ? Had they the same hopes 
and fears and joys .and sorrows which men now have ? 

My heart sickened as I looked back again on 
life, and I almost wished Unrest with the forgotten 
multitude. Is this then the termination of man’s 
career ? Do the fires of genius go out in the grave, 
and is there no part of man which will survive the 
wreck of oature, and live when the sun and stars 
fade away ? In this anxious, inquiring state, the 
declarations of the sacred volume recurred to my 
mind, and satisfied my inquiries. My soul follow¬ 
ed the prophetic visions of inspired men, till the si¬ 
lence which reigned around jne should be broken 
by the last trumpet. I saw t^e dead starting into 
life and coming forth on every side of me, and the 
Judge descending “ with power and great glory,” to 
decide the character and fix the abodes of the risen 
multitudes. On the right, the gates of the blessed 
city were open, and on the left the prison of despair 
was ready to receive its victims. Among this 
great company I seemed to stand myself, waiting 
for a sentence which should be to me the com¬ 
mencement of eternal joy oq sorrow, and 1 faintly 
conceived what it would be \o catch the spirit and 
learn the song of Angels—or “ Converse with ever¬ 
lasting groans.” 

Looking back from the spot where thought had 
transported me, on the busy, anxious scenes I had 
left, oh how did the world appear! Had it charms? 
Alas! they had passed away. The syren song 
reached not the ear in which had thundered the 
peals of the last trumpet—and revelry and mirth 
found no votary in the presence of the Judge. 

I retired from this solemn place with my feelings 
chastened, and my pride and unholy ambition sub¬ 
dued. I felt that I should love the world less all 
my life. My soul clung to the Saviour as my last— 
my only—my best refuge, and fixing all my affec¬ 
tions on him, I thought I could rejoice even amidst 
the wreck of worlds. Alpha. 


• _MOBILITY. 

From the Youth'* Journal. 

AN AWFUL EVENT CONNECTED WITH SABBATH- 
| BREAKING. 

MrJEditor ^-^-While I resided in Connecticut, and 
had charge of a church and people, I was once on 
a visiting tour among my relatives and friends. 
On my returo with my wife, we came into the town 
ofN—, where we bad connexions. Wishing 
to tarry a few days, 1 agreed upon an exchange 
with the Minister of the place. On Friday before 
his departure, he said he must go and visit a boy 
badly hurt by a fall from a tree. I accompanied 
him to the hobsg of the widowed mother of the un¬ 
happy lad. He was probably about 12 or 14 years 
old—an unlucky child, without a father aud guide, 
and not under proper restraint by his mother. In¬ 
deed, he was premature in wicked practices of ly¬ 
ing, swearing, idling, and the like. 

On the Sabbath preceding, he went with some 
other boys oil achesnutiug tour, instead of resorting 
to a place of public worship. For some reason or 
other he ascended a high chesnut tree, and declar¬ 
ed to the boys on the ground that there wa9 a squir¬ 
rel’s nest there. Whether true or not, I am not 
confident ; bqt at any rate the boys doubted the 
truth of his assertion. He then, with daring bold¬ 
ness declared^ “ If there was not, he hoped the Al¬ 


mighty would strike him dead.” As he uttered 
these impious and presumptuous words, he fell a 
distance of 30 or 40 feet, and was so fractured in 
his limbs, aud bruised in his body, that he was in 
great distress. While I was present, he appeared 
to be shattered in his mental powers—was profane 
and incoherent in what be uttered.—He died that 
day, and on Saturday I attended his funeral. Thus 
perished this heedless and r wicked boy* Had he 
gone to the place of worship he might have been 
secure. But he defied-God’s word—profaned his 
Sabbath, and became the victim of sudden and aw¬ 
ful destruction.—Let parents and children learn 
from this example, to reverence the institutions of 
heaven—to fear (iod and keep his commandments, 
lest they also be overtaken, in their sins, and die 
unprepared. 


THB SABBATH SCH OOL. 

For the Youth's Companion. 

THE SACRIFICE OF ABRAHAM. 

The Scholars had recited their lessons, and their 
several teachers were employed! some in expound¬ 
ing to their classes the meaning of the portion of 
scripture recited, others were hearing and asking 
questions of their scholars, and others, still, were 
affectionately inviting and entreating the children 
of their charge to flee from the wrath to come, by 
accepting the offers of salvation, freely made in the 
Gospel,—pointing them to the Saviour of lost sin¬ 
ners, whom they represented as standing with open 
arms and saying “ suffer little children to come un¬ 
tome, and forbid them not;” when by a well known 
rap by the superintendant, the school was called to 
order; every eye was fixed ou him, and a profound 
silence ensqed— 

“ My dear children,” said the superintendant, 
“ agreeably to my promise the last Sabbath I shaK 
now proceed with the history of Canaan, by bal¬ 
ing one of the most affecting transactions recorded 
in the Bible. No character in scripture is recorded 
which exhibits such illustrious examples of genuine 
faith'as that of Abraham. He is in this particular 
held up as our pattern, and is called “ the father of 
the faithful.” 

When Abram came to Sichem (where you remem¬ 
ber we left the history the last sabbath) “theCanaan- 
ite was then in the land” but the Lord appeared un¬ 
to him and said “ unto thy seed will I give this 
land.” But the Bible tells us that he gave him none 
inheritance in it, no not so much as to set his foot 
on. This promise was made “when as yet he had 
no child,” and he had become an old man. But 
he believed God, and it was “ accounted to him for 
righteousness.” 

At length, when he was a hundred years old^ the 
Lord, according to his promise, blessed him with a 
son.— Now Abraham could rejoice in the faithful¬ 
ness of God, and alt ho’ aged aud drawing nigh to 
the grave himself, he could, with pleasure, contem¬ 
plate the innumerable decendants of his beloved 
son “of whom it was said, In Isaac shall thy seed 
be called.” 

But harld what awful words does 4he venera¬ 
ble Patriarch hear! His faith is How,to be put to 
the severest test. “ Take now thy son, says God, 
thine only son Isaac, whqm " thou lovest, and get 
thee into the land o£ Moriah,*, and offer him there 
for a burnt offering .upon-one *‘of the mouht&ins 
which I will tell thee of,’* 

. Trying as was "tbi$ command, Abraham obeys. 
Nothing was too much for, him to sacrifice at the 
command of God. But v?here was to be the promis¬ 
ed seed when IsaaiTwas dead? The seed was 
to inherit the premised label. Could he expect 
other sons now he i^as about to go down to the 
grave? No; but he was willing to submit all to 
God. “He hoped against hope, accounting that 
God was able to raise him, up ?ven from the dead/*" 

Steady to his purpose, “ he took the wood of the 
burnt offering, and laid it upon Isaac his son, and 

* “ THe land of Moriah” it supposed to embrace Mount Mori. 

Mount Calvary and the region thereabout; and it k highly 
probable that the mountain which God showed Iran was tbvow* 
on which our Saviour was afterwards crucified. 
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he took the fire io his hand, and a knife ; and they 
went on, both ,of them together. And Isaac spake 
unto Abraham his father, and said My father ? And 
he said, Here am I, nay son. And he said, Behold 
the fire and the wood, but where is the Jamb for a 
burnt offering ?” - - - 

Such a question from a beloved and only son un¬ 
der such circumstances must have overpowered the 
fortitude of the Patriarch, but for his hrm reliance 
on the faithfulness of his covenant God. It was 
this which supported him, and calmed his troubled 
jnind. “And Abraham said, My son, God will pro¬ 
vide himself a lamb for a burnt offering: so they 
went on both of them together. And they came to 
theptoeewhich God* had told him of; and Abraham 
built an altar there, and laid the wood in order; and 
bound Isaac his son, and laid him on the altar upon 
the wood. And Abraham stretched forth his hand 
and took the knife to slay his son.” 

It is frequently in the last extremity that the Lord 
brings deliverance to his afflicted children, and it 
was not until Abraham had raised his hand and 
was already giving the fatal stroke, that “ the angel 
of the Lord called to him out of heaven, and said, 
Abraham, Abraham, lay not thy hand npon the lad, 
for now I know that thou fearcst God, seeing thou 
hast not withheld thy son, thine only son from me.” 

My dear young friends, what, suppose you, must 
have been the joy and gratitude of this pious father 
on having his beloved son thus unexpectedly restor¬ 
ed to him 1 If he needed divine support to enable 
him to obey the command of God to slay his son, 
his feeble nature, without that support, roust now 
have been overpowered in extacies of joy at this sud¬ 
den and miraculous deliverance. 

God did, indeed, “ provide himself a lamb for a 
burnt offering,” as you will see by reading the his¬ 
tory, and “Abraham offered it up in the stead of his 
son.” And here again the Lord renewed to Abra¬ 
ham the promise, wot only that his “ seed should 
possess the gate of his enemies, but that in bis seed 
should all the nations of the ea>th be blessed.” 

I might proceed with my history, but leaving this 
for a future opportunity, I will improve what I have 
said in calling your attention to an event which 
bears a striking resemblance to this transaction. 

Never probably was mortal man called to execute 
a command so trying to his feelings as was Abraham 
when God said to him “ take now thy son thine only 
son Isaac and offer him for a burnt sacrifice.” But 
these words, dreadful as they must have been to 
Abraham, are feeble when compared with these 
awful expressions, “ Awake, O Sword, against the 
man that is my Fellow.” 

In Isaac we have a striking type of Christ ; and 
si would seem that we can never read the account 
which l have been relating, without thinking of the 
sacrifice of Christ. Isaac was an only and dearly 
' beloved son— Christ is the only and dearly beloved 
Son of God. Abraham was commanded to offer 
\his only son, Isaac, for a burnt sacrifice—“ God so 
loved the world, that he gave Ats only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth iu him shall not perish 
but have everlasting life.” The wood of the burnt 
offering was laid upon Isaac—Christ was compel¬ 
led to carry his Cross until it is supposed he faint¬ 
ed under the ponderous burden. Isaac was patient 
and submissive while he travelled to the place of 
sacrifice— Christ “ was led as a lamb to the slaugh¬ 
ter, and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, 
so he opened not his moutlv” Abraham at the 
■command of God bound Isaac and laid him upon 
the altar; and altho' he was a tender father, be 
took the knife and was about to become his execu¬ 
tioner—-when Christ was to be made an offering for 
our sin, his Father withdrew from-him his presence, 
and all the tokens of his love; and the blessed Je¬ 
sus, being bound, and nailed to the fatal esoet, is 
made to cry out in the anguish of* his soul* “ My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me.” 

Abraham accounted that God was able to raise 
up Isaac even from the dead; “ from which also, 
ways the apostle, be received him in a figure”— 
God did raise up Christ from the dead, <* for it was 
not possible that be should be bolder* of death.” 
Ts4Mac % as the Son of Ab(&baro» iuherited the p^m- 


bed blessing and became the father of many na¬ 
tions— Christ as the promised seed of Abraham re¬ 
ceived the promises, and became the author of eter¬ 
nal salvation io all who believe in his name. 

1 might pursue the parallel, but leave the subject 
ior your own examination and meditation. 

1 hope you will search the Scriptures, and be¬ 
come more and more acquainted with whatever re¬ 
lates to the blessed Saviour; and may the Holy 
Spirit enlighten your minds, and impart to you the 
faith of Abraham, that when you come to die, you 
may, through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, be 
admitted to dwell with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
to go no more out forever.” - £. 


OBXTVAA7. 


DEATH, BY HYDROPHOBIA, OF A CHRISTIAN 
CHILD IN INDIA. 

The Rev. II. Fisher, chaplain at Meerut, gave 
the following most affecting narrative, at a late 
meeting of the Meerut Bible Society :— 

I will offer to your notice another interesting an¬ 
ecdote, extracted from a letter lately received, of a 
little boy who was in his earliest infant days bles¬ 
sed with the superintending care of a pious mother, 
who, herself acquainted with the value of the word 
ofGod, had learnt to know that the Almighty God 
was a refuge in the hour of calamity, and his word 
a sure support. Strange, but delightful sight! to 
behold a child of five yea:s of age so thoroughly 
aware of the truth of the Bible, and so experimen¬ 
tally alive to its promises. 

He was playing at bis father’s door with his 
bearer, when & large dog passing by fiercely attack¬ 
ed him, seizing hold of his cheek, and inflicted a 
severe and ghastly wound; the fangs of the brute 
entering into the child’s mouth. Medical aid was 
obtained and the wound gradually healed, and there 
seemed no farther evil consequences to be appre¬ 
hended. About a month subsequent to this mis¬ 
fortune, the poor little fellow was affected, as his 
affectionate mother supposed, only with a common 
fever, and medicine was in consequence adminis¬ 
tered ; but on the following day some spasmodic 
difficulty was perceptible on the child’s attempting 
to drink water: these symptoms were removed by 
medicine, and he appeared better and in good spir¬ 
its. About 12 o’clock at night, the surgeon, who 
slept by his side, observed an alarming recurrence 
of the unfavourable symptoms, the urgency of which 
had been temporarily relieved by leeches. At five 
the following morning, the poor little patient fell 
into dreadful paroxysms, shortly after leaving the 
hot bath, and seemed like one making plunging ef¬ 
forts to escape drowning, crying out every instant 
with alarm. Convulsive struggles continued after 
he was in bed, and he foamed at the mouth consid¬ 
erably. He was, however, perfectly sensible, and 
inquired in hurried accents what it could possibly 
be that induced such agony when in the water— 
“Can it be salt-petre?” t His anxious mother, in 
the greatest distress, now plainly perceived that 
hydrophobia was actually confirmed in her child, 
and made up her mind at once to understand that 
this her beloved one must be resigned into the arms 
of the Almighty Jesus. 

And now she felt how good it was, that she 
could Speak even to this young creature on the na¬ 
ture of the change that soon awaited him, with some 
confidence of being understood ; for he had been 
early taught,and always loved the* Bible—listening 
with peculiar interest to the narratives recorded 
therein—and dwelling on the remarks and explan¬ 
ations of his parent,, on the various characters 
brought to his notice, with remarkable pleasure, 
and selecting particular .passages and men as his 
favourites. / ‘ 

Presuming ot^the, known* state of the child’s 
mind, she at.once told him not to be alarmed, but 
that hq was going to the Almighty. “ You are 
now going toheayen, my love.” He immediately 
caught the words, and in the very midst of his 
convulsive efforts, interrogated quickly, “ To die— 
to the Almighty—to heaven?” As the spasms 
gradually lessened on the little sufferer, he repeat; 


edly and very tenderly exclaimed, “ Mamma*, don’t 
cry ! Papa, don’t cry ! I shall noi go to hell—shall 
I?” He was assured to the contrary; and told, 
that God for Christ’s sake loved him, and would 
not suffer him to go to hell. “ You are going,” 
exclaimed the sorrowing father, “ my dear child, to 
Abraham’s bosom—to Jesus Chri t.” “Yes” replied 
this interesting young disciple, “ to Abraham’s bo¬ 
som—to Christ—to Elijah. Oh, Elijah l” [a de¬ 
ceased friend.] 

The fits now recurred with considerable violence, 
yet he again entreated his paqpits not to weep,1>ut 
to call on God’s angels to eome and take him. ,His 
mother urged him to pray. “I have prayed, my 
mamma—I do pray!” The convulsions became 
more powerful, and the respiration spasmodically 
quick and hurried, when he supplicated, “ O Lord, 
have mercy ; O Lord, have mercy !” The voice 
was sweet and harmonious, and great emphasis and 
precision were given to the words “ have mercy.” 
“ Oil, papa, pray for me! dear mamma, pray lor 
me !” Dreadful to witness were the struggles of 
the body; yet the soul seemed in perfect peace, 
and as if the body was enabled to bear its aboun¬ 
ding sufferings by the abounding mercies of an in¬ 
dwelling Christ. Again lie exclaimed, “ O Elijah! 
—O Lord!—O my God !” His father assured 
him, “ You will soon be happy, and at rest, John¬ 
ny.” He replied, “ O yes, very happy!” Another 
awful struggle followed. # The earthly shell seemed 
to cling fast hold of its imprisoned tenaut, while 
the struggling soul seemed fighting to escape 
through the dark shadow of death, constantly ex¬ 
claiming in supplications for mercy. 

At length he repeated, “ Papa, come kneel down 
and pray for me. Oh, when will the angels come T f 
He was assured, “ Jesus Christ will take you to 
himself.” “Yes,” he replied emphatically,.“ Christ 
will take me!” After another short respite, he cried 
aloud, “I see Elijah, Elijah 1 O Lord ! O my God !” 
He asked for some flowers, of which he was al¬ 
ways particularly fond, from which he selected his 
favourite—the rose. “ Thank you,” said he, “ I 
only want the rose. God bless you, dear mamma— 
God bless you, dear papa!” “ We will soon come 
and join you/’ they replied “ in heaven.” He cal¬ 
led for his little brother, anti his bearer, who had 
been his constant and faithful attendant ever since 
his birth: he desired him, in Hindostanee, to put 
his trust in God, and blessed him. 

United prayers were now offered up to the Throne 
of grace and mercy to take this young and beautiful 
plaut—a flower of the Lord’s own cherishing—to its 
kindred heaven; and our prayers were heard. The 
disease generally lasts eight days; here it only ac¬ 
tually raged three hours. The.fits seemed now less 
severe. As we wore looking at and watching the 
little sufferer, at the foot of the bed, he called out to 
me in a clear, firm voice, “ Come here, sir, and shut 
my eyes!—aha! aha!” said he, “there! there! k 
is now over! papa don’t cry ! mamma, don’t cry !” 
He paused a moment—“pr.*:a! mamma!” “ We¬ 
ars close at your side, love.” He summoned me 
by name also, to corns near to him, and softly sigh¬ 
ed out his soul into the hands of his Maker, with the 
affecting words—“ Mercy! mercy! happy I happy.” 


_ TH3B WUEBIIRT. _ 

THE HAPPY OLD MAN. 

While Henry was one day walking with his sis¬ 
ter, they rambled by a small house almost sur¬ 
rounded with trees. Henry had gathered some 
wild flowers for his sister. He saw some growing 
near the door of the house,—not in & private gar¬ 
den, for it would have been wroug to touch them, 
and that he knew - r but on a little bank that was 
public,—and he ran out of the road to pick them, 
when he suddenly came in sight ofan old man who 
was sitting at a door just round the corner, and was 
before coucealed by an old tree. Heury was a 
sweet blooming boy, and be always looked good na- 
tured, which gave an additional, beauty to biscoun- 
tenance. The old man caught a sight of him, and 
very kindly spoke to him, and told him, that if he 
and bis sister; would w^Ik into bis little garden* he? 
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YOtiTtrs companion. 


would gather him a few prettier flowers than those 
he had got, and that would smell sweetly. Henry 
was delighted with the offer ; and after he had got 
a nice nosegay, the old man asked him to sit down 
and rest, and then took him up upon his knee, and 
kissed him, and talked with him. 

He was poor, and he was lame and very old, 
but ho seemed very happy. This made Henry won¬ 
der. " How happy you seem here/ 1 said Henry? 
" why, I wonder you should be so. Shall I be as 
happy when I am old ? And then you are lame and 
poor too: lam sure it was very good in you to 
give me these pretty flowers.” "My dear little 
boy,” said the old man, I will tell you what makes 
me happy. I have one friend, who, though I am 
poor* and lame, and old, always loves me, and I 
love him* and I know that he will never leave me 
nor forsake me ; and this makes every thing plea¬ 
sant when I think ori it.” 44 Dear,” said Henry, 
“ who is he? Why, I wonder he does not help you 
out of this cottage.” 

“ Fie is wise and good, my child,” said the old 
man, " and he knows what is best for me; and if a 
house of gold and a sound pair of legs were best, I 
should have them, for lie can do all things.” " Do 
all things /” said Henry; 44 why, nobody can do alt 
things but God !” " Well, my dear,” added the old 
man, “ and he is my friend. I have loved him ever 
since I was young. I have found his favour better 
than life. I have seen manfy troubles in a wicked 
world, but I am sure that aH things work together 
for good to them that love God; and when I die, I 
hope to be with him for ever, and then I shall be 
happy indeed!” At this the old man's countenance 
brightened; then he laid his aged and wrinked hand 
on Henryks head : 44 God bless thee, my dear child,” 
said he,; "take an old man’s blessing. May God 
be thy friend! mayst thou learn always to serve 
him, and not have, when old, to look back on a life 
of wickedness! If God should spare thee, may thy 
hoary hairs be a crown of righteousness ; and mayst 
thou at last dwell with God in heaven!” He then 
kissed Henry; who, delighted with the kindness of 
the old man, went away happy, thinking how 
good a thing it was to serve God, if it made people 
so happy even when they were poor and old. 


BBITOIZAX.. 


GOD PUT MB HBBE. 

Almost every child in happy America, who can 
speak at all, can answer the question "who made 
you ?” Every one knows that God formed his body 
and breathed into it the breath of life. Perhaps, 
however, there are some, who do not think that God 
also placed them iirthis good laud, in the very town 
where they reside, in the very* house and family 
which are so pleasant to them, and under the care 
of such tender parents. But God has done all this 
for every one of them. Paul said to the Athenians, 
(Acts 17.24—86,) "God. . hath made of one blood 
all nations of men, to'dwell on all the face of the 
earth, and hath determined the times before appoin¬ 
ted, and the bounds of their habitation.” Now it is 
useful for children to think of these things, that they 
may see how thankful they should be to such a kind 
benefactor, and how wicked it would be not to love 
such a friend. I will therefore suppose myself 
speaking to the child that is now reading these lines; 
and will ask him to think of the goodness of God to 
him in placing him where he is. 

My dear child, God might have made you as 
you are, giving you just the same body and the 
same mind; and then instead of puttfog you in 
America, he might have set you down m Asia, 
among the idolaters of Hindostan. Then, wbat 
would have been your condition. Your clothing 
would have been one piece of cotton cloth wrapped 
round you ; almost your only food would have been 
rice, from day to day, and year toyear. You would 
never have entered a school, especially if you are a 
little girl; and neither parents nor school masters 
would have taught you to read. You would have 
had fto Bible, no Sabbath, no Sabbath School, no 
Meeting-house or Minister. You would never 
have heard a prayer to the true God, or known that 


Christ died for sinners and invites children to 
come to him. You would have been taught to wor¬ 
ship idols, instead of God. Your parents, instead 
of warning you against evil ways, would have 
taught you to be wicked both by precept and exam¬ 
ple. You might have seen your father die; and (hen 
your mother lay herself down on a biasing Are by 
the side of the dead body and born to death, instead 
of living to take care of her poor babes. Or your 
parents might have imagined that their foolish gods 
were angry with them, and to please them might 
have drowned you, or your brothers. or sisters, in 
the river, or have made you pass through the fire 
to Moloch. Yes, little reader, if you had been born 
in India, you might have been this very moment 
struggling in the water, or shrieking in the flames, 
and your own parents thrusting you in and refusing 
to hear your cries. So wonderful is the ignorance 
of the poor heathen, and so cruel is their false and 
wicked religion. 

If God had seen fit, you might have been born in 
Africa, with a dark skin, and woo) instead of hair. 
But to be Mack like a negro, would not have been 
so dreadful as to live in Africa, wandering about 
the country, or living in a mud cottage. There 
too are no schools, no ministers, no gospel of Christ, 
and very fewof the comforts of life. Yet there you 
might have been sleeping in a peacefti) hut, with 
parents that loved you, but not in safety. The 
man-stealers might have come upon you, dashed 
out the brains of yoor parents, set fire to the whole 
village around you, and carried yam away to a land 
of cruelty and sold you as a slave. Instead of your 
present lot, you might have been this day a little 
slave, trembling at the frown of a West India plan* 
ter, or smarting under the whip of his driver , for the 
most trifling offence or neglect. You might be 
growing up in this state of degrading bondage, 
without the least hope of ever being free. 

If the will of God had been so, you might have 
had your being in one of the Sandwich Islands; in 
the same condition of ignorance and abasement. 
And there, if your parents could not easily support 
you, or should become vexed with your crying, they 
would lay you on the ground, and spreading & 
cloth over you, tread on you till you died. O be 
thankful that you have nut been placed in those 
islands of the sea, but in this delightful and blessed 
country. And be thankful too, that some of our 
own countrymen have pitied the Sandwich Islan¬ 
ders, and gone to teach them the knowledge of God 
and of Jesus Christ. 4 

Or you might have been born in this land, and 
yet have been deprived of more than half yoor pres-: 
ent blessings. There are African slaves, and pa¬ 
gan, savage Indians, even in America; and you 
might have been made as one of them. There 
are also many English children in this coontry, 
who never heard the gospel preached in their lives; 
who never saw a Bible, and could not read it if they 
bad one; who do not know that they have souls to 
live after death, and have never been told the way 
to heaven. There are some such families and 
neighborhoods in Near England. There may be 
some poor children in this condition, within a few 
miles of you. 

When you think on these things, my dear child, 
will you n6t bless and praise God for placing 
you where he did, and giving you all things richly 
to enjoy ? Will you not think much of the poor 
children in Asia, in Africa, m the islands of the 
sea, In the farith of slavery and cruel bondage, In 
the western wilds, in the new settlements of our 
country, in* a great many countries of the woVld 
where darkness feign* T Will you not learn to 
pray, that you may pray (o Gdd to have mercy on 
them, even as .he has bad mercy on you f Wifi 
you not earn or save something to send them the 
Bible, and Schools? and Ministers of ihe gos¬ 
pel ? And as you grow op, if you become quali¬ 
fied for the work, will you not be ready to go to 
them, and carry them the blessing* which you Imve 
in so rich abundance f Think too of voor danger 
of abusing your own privileges, and of being more 
guilty than they at last. Doi has placed you k&t. 
Bat he has made you to love and serve him: and if 


you do not, the heathen will rise up against you in 
the judgment and condemn you. But O that you 
may be a believing and obedient child of God; then 
when he takes you away from the earth, he will 
place you in one of his mansions above. 


Detraction .—If your enemy is forced to lure 
recourse to a lie to blacken you, consider what a 
comfort it is to think of your having supported such 
a character as to render it impossible for malice to 
hurt you without the aid of falsehood. 

Proverb .-—Fortitude it the mean between fear 
and rashness. 


From the Portland Minor. 
STANZAS TO THE ROSE OF AUTUMN. 

Bo Mrs. Peabody, of 1Exeter, N. H. 

Gem of the mildly-closing year, 

On nature’s breast reclining! 

Ob ! who would leave thy mildness here. 

For bowers in beauty shining ? 

Bloom then along thy native hill, 

By no rude hand invaded! 

Thy flowers like hope shall flourish still. 
When all but thine are faded 1 


Go—wreathe that pensive form that lies 
PVtote's last mansion bending. 

And sinks like day in summer skies. 

Or evening's star ^descending. 

Smile o’er her sable couch of rest, 

And droop not thus in sorrow, 

For sure the regions of the blest 
Shall be her home to-mortow. 

Go—and with faded garlands bind 
The dark stern brow of madness ! 

And melt that joy deserted mind 
To more than childhood**sadness. 

Tell her of him whose lowly grave 
Shall meet that dark eye never ; 

His pillow is the stormy wave, 

The deep, his home forever 
Then rest the Autumn’s lingering flower. 
In life's last fragrance lying; 

And droop along thy golden bdwer. 

Still lovely, though in dying ; 

And thou shalt seem, while fading there. 
In ruin calm reposing. 

Like virtue oh this scene of care 
Her weary eyelids closing ! 


HYMN FOR A CHILD. 
Psalm lxxiii. 24. 


iiuli liURD! wnne saints snore tnee 
Standing round thy throne above ; 

While the angels how before thee 
In that world of light and love; 

Wilt thou listen to my prayer, 
liake a little child thy care ? 

There thy sajnta are ever praising 
Thee, their glowous Go<f and King; 
Angels too the chorus raising, 

Flying' with uhweariedLwifig: 

May I also bring to thee * M 
Thapks for all ihy grate to me ? 

Thou art high in glory reigning, 

Kmg ?f kings pad Lord of lords ; 

By thy. miglit aH wqrlds sustaining, 
Wili t b ow h a f fa>nqr words? 

When I come thy face to 9 eek, 

Wilt thou* heat .me when I speak ? 
Yes,—tbooghiiigh in heaven seated,— 
Every Sorrow, every sigh, 

■Every ‘prayer, though oft repeated. 

Finds ih0d near, or Drugs thee nigh ,* 
God-is with me night and day; 

Hears me when I praise and pray. 
While I dwell on earth a stranger, 

Thou wih daily grace supply; 

Guide and ^piard my soul from danger, 
And receive me when I die; 

Then shall I in glory raise 
Sdngs of everlasting praise. 
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NAR1ATIVB. 


From the Juvenile Miscellany. 

SELFISHNESS. 

“ Do not forget, my dear,” said Mrs. Harvey, one 

| morning to her little son, “that this is one of your 
days for teaching the little lame boy Arithmetic—” 

“ O mother,” said Robert, “ 1 do not like to go 
while my cousins are here—I am in school all day ; 
and wheo 1 get home at night, 1 want to play with 
them.” 

| “ I wish, my dear boy,” his mother replied, “that 

your conduct might always be influenced by the 
conviction which yon sometimes feel and freely ac¬ 
knowledge; that you are happier in seeking anoth¬ 
er’s pleasure, than you are in any selfish gratifica¬ 
tion. Your poor little friend and pupil, his moth¬ 
er says, looks out very anxiously for you, on all the 
appointed days; and she says, too, that all his pleas¬ 
ure, in the intervals of your visits, consists in get¬ 
ting the lessons you have given him, ready against 
your coining again! do not you think the loss would 
be much greater to him, if you were not to go, than 
your own loss would be if you were to go?” 

“ I don’t know, mother; I guess he can have a 
picture book to read, or he can go out and play in 1 
the garden ; oh no ! I forget; he can’t do that, be¬ 
cause he is too lame to move from his scat ” 

“ I thought you must have forgotten that circum¬ 
stance, iny dear boy, or I am sure you who have 
the free and full use of your limbs, and can run 
about and find amusement every where, would not 
have thought, for a moment, of omitting to do what 
you can, for your little friend, towards imparting to 
him of your fulness; you may at least give him, 
without grudging, the crumbs which fall from your 
Uble.” 

** Now, what do you mean by that, mother?” 

" Why I compare your abundance of pleasure to a 
full table; and the little portion you are able to be¬ 
stow upon this poor boy, to the crumbs which fall 
from your table. Now these crumbs, to a very hun¬ 
gry person, are as impoitant as the full feast, to the 
person who is accustomed to it. Suppose, that 
some time when yon were playing with several boys 
together, and among them a cripple, some benevo¬ 
lent person, who liked to please children, should 
pass by, and throw to you a handful of picture books,- 
sugar plums, or any of the things, which children 
like so touch; would you not think it very selfish 
and unkind, if you boys, who could run about, and 
scrabble them all up, as boys say, should refuse to let 
the poor cripple have any?” 

“ O yes, mother, that Would be t&o bad.” 

€ * Well, my son; God sends a shower of blessings 
upon you ; health, friends, advantages of every sort; 
but here is this little boy, who has neither health nor 
friends, except a poor widowed mother; or advan¬ 
tage© of any kind ; or pleasures, except such as are 
occasionally extended to him by the hand* of kind¬ 
ness, and those which he derives from his own 
good ness and his mother’s love ; and for you to re- 
fuse him such as you are Capable of furnishing him, 
would be unkindness, and selfishness, similar to 
that, in the instance which I have just supposed.” 

** I will go to the lame boy’s, mother,” said Ro¬ 
bert, upon whom this conversation had produced the 
desired effect; “ and I wonder if there is not some¬ 
thing else I can do for him besides teaching him 
Arithmetic.” 

** We will think of that, another time,” said his 
mother; “ at present you may rest satisfied with 
performing yGtir usual duty to him; and now kiss 
me, jand go to school.” Robert did so, and was 
ifjt spin anti! tea time ; when he returned from 
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the lame boy’s, who lived a mile off, hot and tired 
with a rapid walk, but blight and cheerful. 

“ Where have you been, Robert ?” said his cous¬ 
ins, “ we have been looking for you ever since school 
was out.” 

“ I have bteen on an errand for mother,” said Ro¬ 
bert smiling, as he saw his mother smile, at his 
modest answer. ^ ^ 

“ And how does your puprt come on, Robert ?” 
said his father. 

“ Very well, sir, I think,” replied Robert. Ilis 
father then went in to make more minute inquiries, 
by means of which his cousins ascertained where 
he had been, and for what purpose. They could 
hardly believe what they heard, as they had been 
accustomed, always, to seek their own personal grat¬ 
ifications as the greatest good ; and it wa9 particu¬ 
larly incomprehensible to them, that a boy should 
leave his play, especially when he had a merry par¬ 
ty to play with, and go off alone, to teach a poor 
little boy his lesson. 

After they had gone to bed, James, one of the 
boys, said to the other, whose name was Henry, 
“ what do you suppose Robert does it for ; I guess 
his mother pays him for going, don’t you ?” 

“ Yes,” said Henry, “ there must be something 
of that kind to induce him to go, else I don’t see 
how he can do it; but I would rather not have the 
money, I am sure.” The next morning, as soon as 
they saw Robert, they asked him, how much his 
mother gave him for teaching that boy. 

Robert laughed ; “ She does not give me any 
money,” said lie: “ but she gives me what I like 
full as well, and rattier better, I thiuk ; one of her 
own sweet smiles, and a good hewty kiss.” 

“Poh!” said James; “smiles and kisses are 
plenty as blackberries; I can get enough of them 
without taking all that trouble. My mother always 
laughs when I say any thing funny; and when I 
dance a hornpipe before company, she is ready to 
eat me up, as they say; my father too, is never more 
pleased than when he sees I can beat half a dozen 
other boys in running.” 

“ But,” said Robert, “there are different kinds 
of smiles, I am sure; and my mother never smiles 
half so sweet as when I have been giving np some 
pleasure, for the sake of doing a kind thing; for 
she says, of all things in the world, she would not 
have me selfish.” 

“ Selfish,” said James, “what is that?” 

“ My mother says *tis caring only for one’s self; 
or a great deal more for one’s self than for any body 
else; and that this is not only very wrong—for the 
Bible says, you know, Move thy neighbor as thyself;’ 
—but very foolish, too; for since the selfish are 
never, after all, one half as happy, as those who like 
so much to do good to others, that they almost for¬ 
get about themselves.” 

“.Well, I never heard the word in all my life be¬ 
fore,” said James. 

“ If you know as little of the thing itself, as you do 
of its name,” replied Robert, “ von are a happy boy; 
for it is the torment of my life.” Robert Harvey, 
junior, is still quite too important a personage in 
his own'eyes, in spite of all my efforts to the contra¬ 
ry ; and he is too apt to say, “ I want to do this,” 
and “ I don’t want to do that,” as if his own wishes 
and wants were to be considered before those of any 
body else. Just as Robert finished speaking, the 
bell r^ng for prayers. It chanced that the chapter 
which Mr. Harvey read that morning, was the same 
which contains an account of the miracle perform¬ 
ed by Peter and John upon*the cripple. Mr. Har¬ 
vey was in the frequent habit of calling Robert’s 
attention to such portions of their daily reading, as 
he thought afforded a particularly useful subject for 


“ Did you observe, Robert,” said he, after they 
were seated at the breakfast table “the answer that 
the Apostles made, when the cripple asked alms of 
them ?” 

Robert, who had become a very attentive listener, 
in consequence of this habit of his Father’s, imme- 
diately replied/ 1 Yes, sir, it was this.—‘Silver and 
gold have I none ; but su :h as 1 have, give I thee.* ” 

“And what was it that they had to bestow, Ro¬ 
bert?” said his father. 

“ The benefit of their gift of healing, I suppose, 
sir.” * 

“ Well, my son, though there are no longer mir* 
aculous gifts imparted to mankind, yet we all have 
power, of some kind or other, which God has given 
us for the use and benefit of our fellow creatures ; 
and every human being should consider himself as 
much commissioned by God, as the Apostles were, 
to do good.” 

“ What whether they have money or not?” said 
James; who seqmed unable to comprehend what 
his uncle meant. 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Harvey ; “ money is only 
one, among a great many other means of doing good; 
there is no person in the world, whatever his situa¬ 
tion may be, that cannot be useful by kindness, 
good will and sympathy. Whoever has a disposi¬ 
tion to promote the happiness of those around him, 
will always find opportunities enough to do so. In¬ 
deed, life is a perpetual opportunity, if we would 
only consider ourselves as all belonging to one 
great family, who are bound to live together in love, 
and render each other all the assistance in our pow¬ 
er.” 

' After breakfast was over, Mr. Harvey said to Ro¬ 
bert; “your little sister is not very well this morn¬ 
ing, and begs to have a ride in her little wagon ; I 
cannot spare one of the girls, conveniently; will 
you take her ?” 

“ O mother!” cried.Robert, about to make some 
objection; but checking himself, “ there ’tis again,” 
said he; “ I was going to say, I wanted to work in 
my garden; but come little Grace; mother, will 
you please to get her ready directly ?” He then 
turned to his cousins and asked if they would go 
with him. 

“ Oh ! I can’t,” said Henry : “ Mis too dull.” 

“ But I believe I will,” said James. Little Grace, 
who was suffering from cutting teeth, was greatly 
animated by her ride; it was a yery pleasant morn¬ 
ing ; the air was fresh and sweet; they found flow¬ 
ers to throw in the little creature’s lap, who signifi¬ 
ed her delight by crowing, and reaching out to ki 9 s 
them. 

“ Now do see,” said Robert, “ how happy she is; 
if I had gone to work in my garden, as I wished 
very much to do, should I have been as happy as I 
am now, in seeing her so much pleased ?” 

“ But suppose,” said James, “ that she had been 
dull, and the ride had seemed to do her no good ?” 

1 “ Still,” replied Robert, “ I should have had the 
pleasure of obliging my mother; and the conscious¬ 
ness of having done what was right, either of which 
is worth far more than a selfish pleasure.” 

When they returned home, they found Henry idly 
reclining on the door-step. “ O, what did you stay 
so long for?” said he ; “ I did not want 'to play 
without you; and have been tired to death, wait¬ 
ing.” 

“ You should have gone with us,” said James, 

“ we have had a very pleasant time, indeed.” 

Did our limits permit, we should like to mention 
some instances of the effect that was, in a short 
time, produced upon James, by Robert’s example ; 
perhaps we may do so, w some future time. 

Matsu. 
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PRESIDENT ADAMS’ LETTER TO HIS SON. 
Extracts from Letters of J. Q. Adams to his son, written 

white he was Minister of the United States in Russia. 

I n your letter of the 10th of January to your moth¬ 
er, you mention that yon read to your aunt a chap¬ 
ter in the Bible or a section from Dr. Doddridge, 
every day. This information gave me great pleas¬ 
ure ; for, so strong is my veneration for the Bible, 
so strong is my belief that, when daily read and 
meditated upon, it tsofall books in the world that 
which contributes most to make men good, wise, 
and happy; that the earlier my children begin to 
read it, and the more steadily they pursue the prac¬ 
tice of reading it, throughout their lives, the more 
lively and confident will be my hopes that they will 
prove useful citizens to their country, respectable 
members of society, and a real blessing to their pa¬ 
rents. 

I advise you, my son, in whatsoever you read, 
and, most of all, in reading the Bible, to remember, 
that it is for the purpose of making you wiser and 
more virtuous. I have, for myself, for many years, 
made it a practice to read through the Bible once 
every years 1 have always endeavored to read it 
with the same spiritual temper of mind that I now 
recommend it to you ; that is, with the intention and 
desire that it might contribute to my advancement 
in wisdom and virtue. My desire is, indeed, very 
imperfectly successful; for, like you and the apos¬ 
tle Paul, I find a law in my members warring against 
the law of fny mind. But, as I know it is my nature 
to be imperfect, so I know it is my duty to aim at 
perfection ; and feeling and deploring my own 
frailties,!can only pray Almighty God for the aid 
of his Spirit, to strengthen my good desires, and sub¬ 
due my propensities to evil: for it is from him that 
every good and perfect gift desceodeih. 

My custom is to read fourqr five chapters of the 
Bible every morning, immediately after rising from 
bed. It employs me about an hour of my lime, and 
seems tb&most suitable manner of beginning the day. 
Every time I read the Bible, I understand some pas¬ 
sages which i never understood before. 

It is essential* hi order that you may go through 
life with comfort tp yourself, and usefulness to your 
fellow-creatures, that you should form and adopt 
certain rules and principles for tlie government of 
your conduct and temper. Unless there be such 
rules and principles, there wift be numberless occa¬ 
sions on which you will ftave no guide for your gov¬ 
ernment but your passions. It is in the Bible you 
must learn there rules and principles. * * 

If there is a character upon historical record, dis¬ 
tinguished by a bold, intrepid, tenacious, and in¬ 
dexible spirit, k is that of St. Paul. It was to such 
characters only that the commission of teaching 
could be entrusted with certainty of success. Ob¬ 
serve the expression of Christ to Peter, (Mat. x, 1$.) 

“ Aqd I say unto thee, that thou art Peter, [a 
rock,] and upon this rock I will build my church, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 
Dr. Paley’s Christian is one of those drivellers, who 
to use a vulgar adage, can never say no to any. body. 
The true Christian is tfiejusiimt el tanacem proposi¬ 
ti virirm, (the man who is just and constant to his 
purpose.) The combination of those qualities, so 
essential to.theheroic character, with those of meek¬ 
ness, lowliness pf heart, and brotherly love, is what 
constitutes, that moral perfection, of which Christ 
gave an example in his own life* and to which he 
commanded his disciplep to aspire. Endeavour, 
my dear son, to discipline your own heart, and to 
govern your conduct, by these principles so cpmlu- 
ned. Be meek, |>e gentle, be kindly affectionate to 
all mankind,, not excepting yon? enemies. But nejr- 
er be tame nor abject; never give way to the pushes 
of impudence, or show yourself yielding or comply¬ 
ing to prejudices, wrong-headednees, or intractabil¬ 
ity, which would lead or draw you storey from the 
dictatep of yopr own conscience or sense of right. 
“Till you die let not your, integrity depart from you/* 
Build your hpuse upon a rock; and than let the rain 
descend and tlte floods come, and the winds blow. 


and beat upon that'house; it shall not (all, it shall 
be founded on a rock. So promises your blessed 
Lord and Saviour, and so prays your affectionate 
father. 


MOB. A L XT 


CITY HALL, NEW-YORK. 

The City Hall is the moat prominent building in 
New-York. This chaste and beautiful edifice 
stands near the upper end oftbe Park, and though 
somewhat encumbered by the vicinity of the bride¬ 
well and jail, the first a prison for felons, and the 
latter for debtors, it is seen to considerable advan¬ 
tage from almost every quarter. The building is of 
& square form, two stories in height, besides a base¬ 
ment story. It has a wing *t each end. From the 
cupola, we have afinp view of the city, North and 
East rivers, the bdy^Versey shore, Brooklyn, and a 
part of Long Island Sound. Strangers are attract¬ 
ed to examine this magnificent structure, and they 
find in the keeper a ready guide to its numerous 
rooms which are appropriated to various public 
purposes. The common council room is large, and 
very richly furnished and ornamented with full 
length portraits of Washington, Hamilton, Clinton, 
and Lewis. Here the mayor, recorder, and aider- 
men meet to regulate the affairs of the city. The 
governor’s room, containing the portraits of several 
distinguished men, is in the second story, in the 
middle of the building, from whence we can walk on 
a terrace, in front, and have a fine view of the Park 
and adjoining houses ia Broadway and Chafham- 
street. Other rooms are appropriated to divers 
courts of justice; among others the sessions, which 
sits monthly for the trial of those who break the 
peace of society. This is the most spacious room 
in the Hall. The recorder and two aldermen take 
their seats under massive pillars, upholding a can¬ 
opy,richly set off With damask curtains, and a large 
wide spreading eagle. The clerk and officers of the 
| court are in front, with a large table for the lawyers 
and witnesses. In a box which is a little elevated, 
the criminal is placed. Op the left baud of the 
judges is a row o£ beaches for the jurors. The 
usual forms having been gone through, the court 
opens, and then the district attorney, in a loud voice, 
says to the high constable, “Put A. B. (naming the 
culpiit) to the bar 1” Then away go two or inore 
constables to the far end of the same room, ia each 
of the corners of which are two high iron railing 
grates, one for men add one for women, in which 
the prisoners are put, and taken out, as the district 
attorney calls for them. The constables unlock the 
massive doors, and lead the unhappy person to the 
box before the judges. Here he is exposed to the 
gaze of judges, lawyers, jurors, & a multitude of oth¬ 
ers, enough of itself, one would think, to terrify evil 
doers. The trial now begins; a number of witnes¬ 
ses give io their testimony; the lawyers sum up the 
evidence and plead the cause, one on one side, and 
aootheron the other side of the question. Some¬ 
times the trial lasts for many hours, nay, often as 
many days: sometimes it is spon ended, when the 
jurors retire to an adjoioing room, and comparing 
their.judgments in the matter, and having all agreed 
4ipon tbO verdict, return, marching in Indian file, 
and with solemn countenances, to resume their 
cents. Wbat.an anxious time to the prisoner 1 How 
he trembles in breathless anxiety! A solemn still¬ 
ness pervades the whole room ! All eyes are fixed 
upon the foreman of the jury, when he is called up¬ 
on by the officer, as follows; “ What do you «ry, 
gentlemen ; do you find the piisontr guilty or not 
guilty ?” If guilty, the priadber 4s remanded back to 
his prison of bars and bolts: apd when the term of 
the court is ended, he, with others who may have 
been found guilty, are all called up before the judg¬ 
es to receive their sentences! some to the peniten¬ 
tiary, some to the state prison, and others to the 
house of refuge. 

Now all this we print here, to let young people 
see the consequences of transgressing. Vice will j 
surely be punished. Who then would do a wrong 
act! “ How ean I do this evil,” paid Joseph, “and 
sin against God ?” And how ean children, who. bee 


come wicked by lying, stealing, and other vices, 
ever expect to escape punishment in this world, and 
in that which is to come \-^N. F. Scenes. 


_T HU yUESBEY. 

From the Juvenile Magazine. 

THE PUZZLE*—A Dialogue. 

Child* Mamma, I have get a puzele for yon. 

Mamma . Indeed, what can it be ? 

Ch. Do you know what you said the other day t 

M. 1 do not know what you mean. 

Ch. You said, “ the more we love God, the more 
we shall fear him.” 

M. Yes, I did say so: apd it is true, ray dear 
child. 

Ch. Do you know what you read this morning 
before prayers ? 

31. What did I read ? 

Ch. Look, mamma, I wjll show you : “ There is 

no fear in love; but perfect love casteth put fear.” 
—1 John iv. 18. 

M. And is this your puzzle ? 

Ch. Yes, mamma, 1 do not understand how both 
can be right. 

M. Why then I think it is a puzzle for ypw, and 
not for me ; for I think I do understand it. 

Ch. Then pray tell me, how do you explain it ? 

3f I will try to make it clear io you : but first, 
tell me, why you would not venture through the 
gate into that pretty garden, where I sent you with 
Susan this morning to have the nosegay made up? 

Ch. Because of that great dog, mamma. He 
barked so loudly, and looked so fierce, I was afraid 
of him. 

M. But the gardener was there, and he told you 
the dog would not bite you ? 

Ch. I know it, mamma; but I can assure you 1 
did not like him any better than his dog. He look¬ 
ed so surly, and he was very cross: mamma did 
Susap tell you how he scolded a poor boy that was 
standing by ? Indeed, I think he was a wicked 
man, mamma, for he took God’s name in vain ; and 
he had such a great stick in bis hand, J thought he 
was going to beat the poor boy, I did not like the 
man at all, mamma; I am sure he was a very sprly 
man, and I was really afraid of him* M well as the 
dog; and so I did not go in. 

M. But you did dot appear afraid of me when you 
saw me comipg to meet you ? 

Ch. My dear mamma, what should make mo afraid 
otyoul 

M. Nor did you run away, as if you were afraid, 
when papa overtook us in the road ? 

Ch. Why, no, indeed I think it would be very 
strange for me tobe afraid of papa and you. 
if. Tell me why? 

Ch. I know, dear mamma, you lore me ; and so 
does papa : and you both do all you can to make 
me good and happy; apd I love you fioth very dear- 
ly, papa aud you too, indeed mamma J do, 

if And without being at all afraid? 

Ch, Afraid ? dear mamma, no, I am not afraid, 
when I am with you I always feel quite safe and 
quite happy: but now if ypn please mj puzzle. 

if 1 think we understand what we have heen 
reading this morning: “Perfect love casteth out 
fear.’* 

Ch. Bpt yen know what I mean by my puzzle, 
mamma. 

if Wait a little—you were at play this morning 
op the grass-pUt when the soldiers went by. 

- Ch. 0 yes, what a beautiful sight it waa; aud the 
music was pUymg and the drums heating, and the 
sun-shpue so brightly upon the glittering helmets and 
the fine colors spreading out in the wind: .0 mam- 
may how I wished Y could have watched them all 
the wa? they wept 

3f. Why did you not run down to the lower gar¬ 
den ? 

Ch. Whatr! by the pond, mamma? 

JIT. Yes, you could have seep them mwfr better 
there. 

Ck, I thought of it.mamma: but I was afraid to 
feature there without you. 

4f: W^re you afraid of beipgJip^ then? 





Ch. O no indeed, I could bare taken very good 
care of that; but you know you forbade me ever go* 
ing there without you. 

M. Were you then afraid of my coming after you 
with n great slick? 

Ch. Dear mamma, no: you never beat me. 

M. Did you foar 1 should acqd the gardener after 
you with bis great dog ? 

. Ch. Why, mamma, I think you are joking with me. 

M. I am trying to find out what yon could possi¬ 
bly be afraid of. 

Ch. I was afraid of vexing you, mamma, aod mak¬ 
ing yop augry. I was afraid of doing wrong. 1 
love you, dear mamma, and it would be very wroog 
in me to do what you bid me not do. 

M. Tell me,iny child, who it is that says, “ If ye 
love me, keep my commandments V * 

Ck. Jesus Christ. 

M. And if so, will not those prove they love him 
best, who are moat afraid of breaking his com-; 
mandments and so grieving his Holy Spirit? 

Ch. Ab, mamma, I begin to understand. 

M. There are two kinds of foar, my dear child. 
When you saw the gardener with his great stick 
and his great dog, you were afraid ; but this is not 
the kind of fear a child of God will have towards its 
heavenly Father. 

Ch. No, mamma, I see that plainly, I did not 
love that gardener at all. 

M. You felt dread and terror. Love to God will 
cast out all that kind of foar. The other kiod you 
described yourself, when you said you loved me and 
were afraid of offending me. You were afraid of 
doing wrong , that is the foar of God’s children ; 
children who love their parents will be afraid of dis¬ 
pleasing or grieving them. 

Ch. Yes, dear mamma, I understand now: the 
more I love God, the more I shall be afraid of do- 
ing wrong ; for ibis would displease him. 

M. Yes, therefore I said the more we love God, 
the more we shall foar him. The foar that springs 
from terror will only lead U9 to run away from God, 
as you did from the gardener ; but the fear that 
springs from love will lead us to fly to God, as you 
do to your parents when you run to throw yourself 
into their arms; and this foar will keep you from 
doiog what you know would displease your heaven¬ 
ly Father. 

CA Thank you, mamma: you hare made my 
puzzle quite plain. 


THB SABBATH ICHBOOX.. 


ANNIVERSARY AT UFPEB FREEHOLD, N. J. 

“ The Sabbath Schools connected with the church 
under the care of the Rev. Wm.fl. Wood hull, held 
their anniversary in the church, on Sabbath, Au¬ 
gust 17th. The different.schools, four in number, 
assembled at the appointed time, and took their ap¬ 
propriate places in the church, under the direction 
of their respective Superintendents and Teachers. 
The schools occupied the middle block of pews. 
The gallery and side pews were filled with spectators, 
who looked upon the scene with apparent interest 

44 After singing and prayer, the pastor commen¬ 
ced the examination of the schools. He celled up¬ 
on the children tn the first seat to rise, and asked 
each one separately a question. Then he called 
upon the second, third , fourth , dec., until every 
child had an opportunity qf answering. He then 
called on those again in the first seat, and thus went 
from seat to seat, as before, until he had examined 
the whole, two or three times. The answers were 
all very prompt and correct. The attention, , and 
the remarkably good conduct of the children, de¬ 
serve the highest commendation. 

14 After the examination, the scholars, were ad¬ 
dressed by Mr. J. D. Mitchell, from the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, after which, the Rev. H. I 
Norton addressed the congregation in a very solemn j 
aod impresBtvo manner. One of the Elders of the 
church, also, made a few very appropriate remarks. 
The whole exorcises were truly interesting. Some 
good, tun most undoubtedly effected, formany have* 
been excited to greater diligence in the good cause. 
Tbs deep silence au4 strict attention of the anu&- 
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euce sufficiently evinced their interest on the occa¬ 
sion. The knowledge which the scholars exhibit¬ 
ed, gave ample testimony of the zeal and fidelity 
of the teachers. The number of children present, 
was about four hundred. The whole number be¬ 
longing to the schools, is upwards of five hundred 
44 The flourishing condition of these schools, is, 
in a great measure, owing to the active exertions 
of the Pastor and Elders of the church. The Pas¬ 
tor, himself, superintends one school, and lectures 
weekly, on the lessoo appointed for the following 
Sabbath. Another School is superintended by an 
Elder in the church. la short, the Pastor and Ei¬ 
ders, and many Christians in the congregation,/ie/, 
and deeply fed too , that with the prosperity of the 
Sabbath School cause, the best interests of their 
church are intimately connected. Two years ago, 
but little attention was paid to the Institution. 
Now, by care and effort,^ce schools are flourishing, 
and through their influence, a number of souls have 
been brought to rejoice in the hope of the glory of 
God.” [A*.*/. Sab. Sch. Journal. 


MATU1AL HXITOIT. 


THE BUFFALO. 

The buffalo resembles the eommon ox so much 
that he is sometimes called the wild ox. His head 
is of a different size and shape, and his horns arc ve¬ 
ry different from the ox. The buffalo is an animal 
of uncommon strength. His expression is fierce, 
malignant and stupid; and the tufts of frizzled 
hair which hang from his cheeks and the lower 
part of his muzzle, serve to render hi9 uncouth vis¬ 
age still more savage. This animal is originally a 
native of the hotter parts of India and Africa. 
They live in the forests; and go about in such great 
troops that one might mistake their movements for 
the rushing of au army to battle. In the Mogul 
dominions,they spread nets for the buffalo, the lion,! 
and the tiger, and amuse themselves by watching 
them as they fight together for victory. The buffa¬ 
lo, it is said, sometimes conquers hoth his enemies. 
The milk of the female buffalo is used for the same 
purposes as the cow’s. The skin is valuable with 
its fur; and when dressed, makes extremely dura¬ 
ble and excellent leather. The horns are strong 
and fine-grained, and will take an excellent polish. 

The Egyptian buffalo is in a very domesticated 
state, A little of its native fierceness remains, and 
it has a more wild, lowering look than the common 
ox; but it retains very few of its characteristic cw- 
prices. The sight of any thing red, which is said 
to make them fly into ungovernable fury elsewhere, 
makes no impression upon them in Egypt. The 
inhabitants oft bat country, beside their red turbans, 
wear also a shawl of the same eolour around the j 
neck and chest; but the sight of them has no ef¬ 
fect upon the buffaloes. In Italy this animal is the 
most domesticated; tliey are used there just as we 
use oxen and cows. Hunting the buffalo iaa favor¬ 
ite amusement in the east, and among the North 
American Indians. The hunters never dare to op¬ 
pose them face to faoe. -They hide in thickets, or 
among the brandies of trees, and hurl javelins at 
them as they pass. One mode of bunting them is 
to dig deep pits* and chase a herd of them;- till 
they rush carelessly down the pit foil, and their bones 
are broken. ' [Juv. Miscellany . 

REMARKABLE PRESERVATION FROM A SHARK. 

Au extraordinary story istold by Captain Wal¬ 
lace, of a lover and his mistress, who were saved in 
a singular, manner from the jaws of a Shark. A 
transport, with part dt a regiment on board, wassail¬ 
ing with a gentle breeze along the coast of Ceylon, 
one of the officers was leaning over the poop rail- 
ing, conversing with a young lady who had inspired 
him with the tender passion; the fair one was in 
her cabjn, and in the act of handing a paper to her 
lovqr, when overreaching herself she fell into the 
sea, and supported by her clothes drifted astern; the 
officer lost no time ia plunging in after her, and 
swimming towards her,, upheld be« with one arm. 
The sails were quickly backed, the ship lay to, and 
prepararioos were making to fowee the boat;; when 


to the dismay of all on board, a large Shark appear¬ 
ed from under the keel of the vessel, and glided to¬ 
wards his victims: a shout of terror from the ago¬ 
nized spectators called the attention of the officer 
to the approaching danger: he saw the monster’s 
fearful length near him, he made a desperate effort, 
plunged and splashed the water so as to frighten the 
Shark, who turned and dived away out of sight; the 
current had now carried the officer and the lady 
close to the vessel, when the Shark appeared a se¬ 
cond time alongside, and was in the act of turning 
on his back to seize one of the hapless pair, when 
a private of the officer’s company, who was stand¬ 
ing in the hammock-nettings, jumped fearlessly 
over-board, with a bayonet in his hand, which be 
plunged into the back of the Shark, which instantly 
disappearing, the three were quickly released from 
their perilous situation. 


MISOHLLAKY. 


REV. L. RICHMOND’S ADVICE TO HIS DAUGHTER. 

My dear ■ ) I leave you, in much love, a. 

few fatherly hints: 

1. Be constant in private prayer. 

2. Be wise in the choice of books : shun every 
thing of the Romance and novel kind; and even in 
poetry, keep to what is useful and instructive, as. 
well as pleasant. 

3. In company, show that the principles of your 
father's house apd ministry are your rule of conduct, 
and your real delight. Be consistent—cheerful, 
but not light; conversible, but not trifling. 

4. Keep ever in view, that you are supporting 
my character and credit, as well at your own. 

5. Show a marked preference to such conversa¬ 
tion, remarks, persons, discussions and occupations, 
as. may tend to essentia] good. 

6. Always think before you speak y say and do> 
neither hastily nor unadvisedly. 

7. If any proposal is ever made to you, in which 
you hesitate bow to act, first 6ay to yourself—how 
would God have me to act? Secondly—what would 
my parents have me to do, if they were hereto ad¬ 
vise me ? 

8. Never lose sight of this: that the more public 
-my name, character, and ministry is become, the 
more eyes and ears are turned to my children’^ 
conduct, they are expected, m knowledge and cir¬ 
cumspection, inreligion and morals, in Opinions and 
habits, to show where they have been educated y 
and to adorn, not only their Christian profession, 
but tbeir parent’s principles. 

9. In music, prefer serious to light compositions 
and in vocal, keep close to sacred words. 

10. Fray mueh for your affectionate father.* 

—Legh Richmond.. 

THE ROSE. 

I saw a rose perfect in heauty :: it rested grace¬ 
fully upon its stalk and its perfume filled the air. 
Many stopped to gaze upon it, many bowed to taste 
its fragrance, and its owner hung over it with de¬ 
light. I passed it again,, and beheld it was gone f 
its stem was leafless, its Toot had withered, the en¬ 
closure which surrounded it was broken down. 
The spoiler had been there r be saw that many ad¬ 
mired it, he knew it was dear to him who planted- 
it, and beside if he had no other plant to love. Yet 
he snatched it secretly from the hand that cherished 
it; he wore it on his bosom till it hung its head and 
foded, and, when be saw that its glory was depart¬ 
ed, he flung it rudely away. But it left a thorn in 
his bosom, and vainly did he seek to extract it. for 
bow it pierces the spoi)er,eved in bis hour of mirth. 
And wheal saw that no man who had loved the 
heauty of the rose, gathered again ns scattered 
leaves, or bound up the stalk which the hands of 
violence had broken, I Kicked earnestly at the spot 
where it grew, add my soul received" instruction. 
And 1 1 sand, Let her who is fuft of beauty and ad¬ 
miration, sitting like the quean of flowers in maj¬ 
esty among the daughters of women, let her watch> 
lest vanity enter bee heart, beguiling her to rest 
proudly upon her own strength ;. let her remember 
that she standeth; upon slippery places, “ and be* 
not high minded, but fear^’—^- gurney,. 
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YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


THE TWO HOSES. mark the future man or woman. She has promised 

Being with my friend in a garden, we gathered to tell us some interesting stories to explain her 
each of us a rose. He handled his tenderly, smelt meaning. If you woulcTlike it, l will write them to 
to it but seldom and sparingly. I always kept mine you; they will be what the little children call “ true 
to my nose, orsqeezed it in tny hand, whereby, in stories.” I tbank you, dear Emily, for naming the 
a very short time, it lost both its colour and sweet- pretty brook for me. I remember a story in one of 
ness : but his still remained as sweet and fragrant, our “ Youth's Companions” that I think will help 
as if it had been growing upon its own root. your conversations there. It is a dialogue between 

“ These roses, said I, “ are the true emblems of a little girl and her mother aboutahe river. When 
the best and sweetest creature enjoyments in the the water was noisy and the waves high, she called 
world; which, being moderately and cautiously used it angry. Now, when “ Cousin Aurelia” looks an- 
and enjoyed, may tor a long time yield sweetness gry, you must reprove her, and ask yourself wheth- 
to the possessor of them : but if once the affections er you ever appear so, and if you do, watch against 
seize too greedily upon them, and squeeze them too it. Anger makes even the “ purling brook” look 
hard, they quickly wither in our hands, and we lose ugly—as Charles says. I hope now you are a sub- 
the comfort of them; and that, either through the scriber to this interesting paper; if not, do ask your 
soul’s surfeiting upon them, or the Lord’s righteous father to get it for you. You have no idea of the 
and* just removal of them, because of the excess of number of pretty stories and interesting facts it con* 
our affections to them.” tains; then at the end of the year, we have ours 

It is a point of excellent wisdom, to keep the gol- bound, it makes a beautiful book and is a library of 
den bridle of moderation upon all the affections we itself, mother says. Sjhe often speaks of our privi- 
excrciseon earthly things, and never to let slip the leges. She never went to a Sabbath School, never 
reins of the affections, unless when they move to- saw a religious paper; arid picture books, when she 
waMsGod, in the love of whom there is no danger was young, were nod fit to read. Iam sure we 
of cyccess.— Flavt.Cs Husbandry Spiritualized, ought to make better women than our mothers. I 
* —eO©— hope you will persuade many of your acquaintance 

Benevolcncl. —Louis the Ninth, on his return to to take-this paper—it is very cheap. I have no 
France, with his queen and his children, was very doubt a great many children waste as much money 
near being shipwrecked. Some of the planks of the every year as would pay for if. I was delighted 
vessel being started, he was requested to go into with what you said about your garden and your 
another ship which was in company with that which mother’s instructions from it; I always remember 
carried them. He refused to quit his own ship, and such lessons. I have some to match them, about 
exclaimed, “ Those that are with me most assuredly the confusion my drawers were -in after your visit; 
are as fond of their lives as I can possibly be of mine, but you will laugh at the different subjects of a citj* 
If I quit the ship they will likewise quit it; and the and country sermon, and pity us who live so far from 
vessel not being large enough to receive them they “ the solids of nature and life’s sober realities,” as 
will all perish. I had much rather entrust my life, you say. But my letter is already too long, and I 
and those of my wife and children, in the bands of must stop, just as I think I could say a great deal. 
God, than be the occasion of making so many of my Do answer this soon, that I may send you the rest 


brave subjects perisJ^V of my thoughts. Your affectionate cousin, 

Aurelia. 

Maternal Affection.— During the prevalence of For the Youth's Companion. 

a contagious fever in Ireland, a poor,'houseless wo- THE DISCONTENTED OAK* 

man and her son five years old, being unable to ob- A Fable. 

tain shelter, and night coming on, were compelled It chanced that'a neat little spruce tree was re- 
to lie down under a car, in a gravel pit. It was the moved from Boston, and placed close beside a large 
first of January, and excessively cold. The affec- oak in Ashburnham. Like many people who have 
tionate mother took off her own flannel coat, wrap- paid a short visit to the city, the spruce was com¬ 
ped it round the little object of her care, put hirn in pletely giddy with vanity; and she was never weary 
her bosom, and laid down and died. In the morn- of telling her poor country neighbors of all the fine 
ing a man passing, inquired how she was. The sights she had seen. She said she had heard ma- 
child replied, she had fallen asleep, and he could not ny conversations between the fine ladies and gen- 
wake her. Such was the power of a mother’s love tlemen as they walked in the Mall, by the bright 

—the life of her child was dearer than her own. moon light; and added with a very knowing look, 

N. H. Observer. that she could reveal many Eecrets if she were so 

. - - — ■ ■ — v ■- ■ s ss disposed. She talked of seeing the majestic State- 

OOMMUNIOATZON8. House, of the large blocks of buildings, glistening 

==== : 7 I ' ~ ; in the setting sun, of the trampling of horses, the 

JUVENILE CORRESPONDENCE “T//"' rattliB 8 of carriages and the fine dress of the belles 
JUVENILE CORRESPONDENCE.-^//. and beaux . and finally 8he * R ffi rme d that she her- 

Boston , July 2otn, 1828. self was planted on the self same spot wfyere a 


her native village, where she could once more look 
down upon the pretty little wild flowers and cheer¬ 
ful children who used to frolic beneath her shade. 
While she was cherishing these thoughts, Mr. 
Quincy the Mayor ordered a new street to be cut 
through the place where she stood. The ambitious 
oak was hewtiftlown,and the branches which looked 
so green and thriving in the country, were burned 
to boil lobsters for the city. 

Moral .—Never be anxious to change a humble 
situation, which you have long proved to be a quiet 
and happy one, for the uncertain comforts of wealth, 
parade, or fame; lest, like the fabled oak, you end 
your days in melancholy and disappointment. 

_FOBT17._ 

From the Token for 1829. 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 

I love to look on a scene like this. 

Of wild and careless play, 

And persuade myself that I am not old. 

And my locks are not yet gray. 

For it stirs the blood in an old manVfaeart, 
And makes his pulses fly, 

To catch the thrill of a happy voice. 

And the light of a pleasant eye. 

I have walked the world for fourscore years ; 

And they say that I am old, 

And my heart is ripe for the reaper. Death, 
And my years ere well nigh told. 

It is very true—it is very ture— 

I’m old, and * I bide my time’— 

But my heart will leap at a scene like this, 
And I half renew my prime. 

Play on! play on 1 Iam with you there, 

In the midst of your merry ring; 

I can feel the thrill of the daring jump. 

And the rush of the breathless swing. 

I hide with you in the fragrant hay, 

And I whoop the smoothered call, 

And my feet slip up on the reedy floor, 

And I care not for the fall. 

I am willing to die when my time shall crime 
And I shall be glad to go, 

For the world at best is a weary place. 

And,my pulse js getting low, 

But the grave is dark, and the heart will fa*! 

In treading its gloomy way ; 

And it wiles my heart from its dreariness, 

To see the young so gay. 


ooasMDxrxoATZOxrs. 

For tht Youth’* Companion. 
JUVENILE CORRESPONDENCE.— No. II. 

Boston , July 2oth, 1828. 


I thank you, my dear cousin, for your charming French nobleman had once stood! and thaft Presi- 
1 otter. I can forgive all apparent forgetfulness, wheu dent Monroe had rested his hand on her shoulder 
attention to a dear brother and sister and kind pa- when he visited New-England. The oak heard 
rents is your apology. It seems to the the pleas- these stories, and began to grow quite discontented 
antest thing attending & visit from home, is the joy with her humble lot. Here am I* thought shfe, who 
with which we are received when we return, and have seen nothing all my life but a parcel of sun- 
the delight with which the younger children listen burnt children, or gabbling geese, or some noi.4y 
to all “ the wonderful things” we have seen. Then farmer calling out to his stupid oxen ; 1 wish I could 
I am so afraid of saying something that will leave a go to the city, and see someDf those beautiful things . 
wrong impression, or, as Father says, give an “ un- which friend spruce tells of. 

happy bias” to the mind. I did enjoy your visit The wish was soon granted, for a famous garden- 
highly, and hope our correspondence will be profit- er happening to travel that way, taking a fanriy to 
able and pleasant. Father says “such interchan- the oak, transplanted it to Boston. For a while, 
ges tend to expand the mind, and awaken an inter- the tree was busy enough in deserving the gaiety 
est for other places and people.” Cousin, is it not and hurry of the town; but she soon found that she 
this same feeling that interests people so much for saw quite as mtfny poor and miserable people, as 
India and the Sandwich Islands? I have got very she did fine gentlemen and ladies. .She com plain- 
much into this way of “ prosing” (as you call it) ed that the air was smoky and unwholesome, and 
lately; Mother has so often told me that young peo- that the horses covered h€* green robes all over 
pic have no idea what trifles produce great results, with dust. Beside, she could not conceal her vex- 
And in forming our characters, she say s, we know ation, that so few people had leistirre to stop and 
not how early watchful parents see traits of charac- admire a newly arrived personage so important as 
ter that will always distinguish their children. Even herself. Sorrowful and unhealthy, she soon began 
the choice and arrangement of toys, manner of treat- to pine away, but she was kept alive by the hope 
ing a kitten or horse—yes, even eating an apple, that the merciful gardener would carry her back to 


A HARVEST TALE. 

“ O father, dear father, lament now with me, 

This morning I’ve been at our wood— 

And the fine flowing leaves of your favorite tree 
Around on the grass are all strewed; 

And sure *tis a pity! for, lovely and green, . 

Ail summer they yielded a shade. 

Dear father, to you, who against it would lean. 

While sister and 1 round it play’d. 

Of late they began to change color indeed. 

Like die corn, when 'tis ripe in the field; 

And the dark glossy green became vellow and red. 

As if they ripe berries would yield, 

1 I thought this was pretty, and ne'er heard you say 
That the leaves would soon fall from the tree; 

And I never was happier than l' other fine day. 

When you look’d there at sister and me.” 

“ Why my boy, 1 am griev’d at the tale you have tokl, 
But the’ leaves every year drop around; 

They’re gsecn in their youth, and turn red when they’re oU 
Thcu the wind blow's them down to the ground. 

•But take comfort, my boy; when the winter is Bed, 

The leaves will appear on the tree, 
ylnd again form a bower thy father to shade, 

And the gambols of sister and thee.” 

“Why, tliat’s good; but, my father, I’ve sad news to tell 
Old William, who lived at Hill side, 

And lately came hither, so wan and so pale— 

Old William this morpiog bath died.” 

“ Old William hath died ! ah, indeed I am sad; 

But age, when it ripens, must fall; 

Though greep was his summer, his autumn roost fade t 
Such, my boy, is the fate of us all.” 

“ Then he fell like the leaves of your favorite tree j 
But when the long winter is o f er. 

Old William again on the lulls shall wc see 
A feeding his flock as before V* 

« Ah, no! my sweet boy; the d*nd wander no mors 
In tiie bounJs of this wine w. <cd scene j 
But to regions immortal all J - soar. 

More lovely—-more lasting—«iorc gre m,” 
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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 

THE LOST CHILD,— Founded on fact. 

James Dutton was an honest, hardworking lad, 
who contrived to support bis mother and invalid 
brother by means, of his fishing-boat and hulfa 
dozen sheen. JLLwaa really-*-eotiiiurl to go into 
their little dwelling,—every thing was so tidy and 
respectable. Good Mrs. Dutton, with her cards 
and spinning-wheel, might be seen in one corner, 
as cheerful looking a matron as one could find; and 
poor little John, with a lame foot, a big head, and a 
happy face, was usually kfiitting at her side. Tho’ 
John was a deformed boy, it was not unpleasant to 
look at him ; for the expression of his face was as 
kind and pleasant as the sun in June. He was a 
bright boy, too—and he sometimes made very clev¬ 
er little songs, which he used to sing in a weak but 
very sweet voice, when he sat by his mother’s side. 
The songs were almost always about his brother 
James ; for he loved his brother, and thought there 
never was any body half so good in this world.— 
James, on his part, loved to work for poor, invalid 
John. Every morning he might be seen, guiding 
his little boat in search of the fish, which he car¬ 
ried to market; and every evening his little flock 
of sheep were called together,& comfortably fed and 
lodged. These sheep all belonged to James. When 
he was a very little babe, his uncle, who lived in 
Ohio, came to see his mother, and gave her a ten 
dollar bill for her little boy. This money was ex¬ 
pended in sheep ; and when Jarges was fourteen 
years old, Mrs. Dutton was able to sell a few, and 
yet have wool enough left to spimand weave all the 
clothing necessary for her little boys. Many people 
would think Mrs. Dutton tVas to be pitied,—she 
was so poor, and had to work so hard,—but she was 
the happiest woman I ever saw. Her two children 
were so industrious, and so good, and so very kind 
to each other, that their mother could not help be¬ 
ing happy. It was enough to do one’s heart good 
to see how John’s face would light up with joy when¬ 
ever his brother came borne; and if James, when 
he wa3 very tired, ever happened to speak a cross 
word, you don’t know how quick the tears would 
come into the invalid’s eyes, and then how sorry 
James would be, and how he would trudge round 
and keep on a fidget to do something for John, to 
show how much he loved him. Then a kiss, and 
“ Ilow good you are, Jaipes!” ended all the diffi¬ 
culty, and the brothers would set at their work, 
happier than kings. 

Such was the state of this 1 worthy family, when 
James came home unusually late, one stormy, blus¬ 
tering evening,about the middle pfOctober. “Oh, 
James,” exclaimed his mother, “ the sheep have all 
gone off, and now you, tired and weras vou are, 
wilt esaveto’goTrar^gara xcTSoFlbr tRem7 r *'~^ ^ 
“ Ob, dear, 1 never id the world was so sorry 
that I am lame,” said John. 

James smiled to see what an anxious, affection¬ 
ate look he wore. “ Never mind, John,” said he, 
“ I cannot be more tired than I am; and I shall 
have all the better appetite for my supper, when I 
get back.” 

So his mother muffled him tip in his fearnought 
coat, and gave him a lanthorn for his dreary expe¬ 
dition. James did not go alone; for many of the 
neighbours had lost their sheep, and they all agreed 
to join together in the pursuit of them. It was quite 
a desolate place where they lived. The ground 
was stony and gravelly, and there were wide moors, 
where nothing but stinted grass would grow. The 


foolish sheep had run off from comfortable pens, 
and when night came on, they were scattered in 
every direction; sometimes two or three trying to 
crouch down beneath the shelter of a pile of stones, 
and sometimes one standing alone on the moor, 
bleating in the storm. It. was twelve o’clock at 
night, and still two of James’ sheep were missing. 
The neighbors agreed thi Tfc.vas time^to give tip 
the search, and go homef w uen Jaipes thought he 
heard a piteous bleating at a little distance. The 
neighbours followed him to the spot whence the 
sounds came; but what wasth^ir surprize, instead 
of a lost sheep, jor lamb, to find V poor deserted lit¬ 
tle girl, apparently about six or seven years old.— 
At first sight, one would have thought she was an 
ourang-outang, or some other wild animal of the 
wood*—for her face had a thick crust of dirt upon 
it, and her hair was so matted up, that it looked 
like a tangled bird’s nest. , 

“ What is your name ?” asked James. The child 
answered in a language he did n^t understand. 
“ How came you here V 1 Still the same answer, 
uttered in an unknown tongue. 

“ What is to be done with her t” asked the neigh¬ 
bours. “ We are too poor to lose our sheep, and 
take home children to support, in exchange for 
them.” “ Send her to the poor-house,” said one. 
“ Ma’am Dutton is better oilthan anybody in town,” 
said another—“ send the child to her.” 

“ My mother will at least take care of her for the 
present,” said James; and tenderly wrapping his 
cloak arooud her, he took her in his arms, and car¬ 
ried her home,jis if she had been a little lamb. 

Whdn Mrs. Dutton first ggw the wr etched look- 
j'ing little object, she thought it was not possible for 
her to add another burden to those she already had; 
but hers was not a heart that could forsake any hu¬ 
man being in the time of its distress. She washed 
the child, cut off her dirty and malted hair, gave 
her comfortable food, and dressed her in neat cloth¬ 
ing. It was surprising what a change this kind 
treatment effected in the little one. Iler cheeks 
were soon rosy with health, and her bright black 
eyes laughed almost continually. The poor little 
wretch had been in such a forlorn condition, that it 
seemed as if she could not find ways enough to 
show how her heart was running over with love and 
gratitude to those who had taken pity on her. She 
watched every motion and look of suffering little 
John,—and her eyes said as plainly as eyes could 
speak^ “ Let me wait upon you”—“ What shall I 
do for you now ?” 

Her intelligence was wonderful! In six weeks 
she made herself very well understood in English ; 
and though she was -very ignorant about all kinds 
of work, she showed a wonderful aptitude in learn¬ 
ing. From her own account, it seemed she had 
never learned her letters, or been taught to count 
more thtfn six. When asked where she came from, 
she replied that she did not know*; and when ques- 
Hiqped as to the time she had lived in the woods, 
she^aid she had been there a good many years.— 
Her friends thought she did not know what year 
meant; but afterwarjj, when she knew the English 
language thoroughly,' she always^persisted in say¬ 
ing she had ljved in the woods a good many years, 
on nuts and acorns. She was so ybung I suppose 
she did not know how to coupt tio^,—and even if 
she had been there but few months, it might seem to 
her like years,—because^ she was very uncomfort¬ 
able, and time always seems long when we areun* 
happy. 

Wherever the poor girl had been, she had been 
sadly neglected,—for she was as ignorant as a sav¬ 
age. The rapidity with which she improved was 
more surprising than any thing I ever heard of._ 


j When James Dutton found her crying on the moor, 
she did not even know there was such a thing as 
j an alphabet in the world ; and in eight weeks she 
could read fluently. I have been told, by those 
I who have seen Mrs. Dutton, that in that short peri- 
j od she not only learned to read the words well, but 
i expressed the exact sense of what she rend hv pro- 
‘ per emphasis and suitable tones. It was a great 
j comfort to John to hear her read, when he was too 
- sick to fix his own eyes on a book,—and about all 
I kinds of household work she was as active, indus- 
I trious, and prudent as if she were a wonltm of thir- 
| ty. In the course of two or three months, Mrs. 
Dutton became so much attached to her, that 
it was a trial to think of parting with her; but 
a severely cold winter had now set in,—wood was 
dear, provisions were scarce, and the widow was 
poor. One day when Nancy Dutton (for that was 
the name they gave the lost one) had gone out to 
pick all the wool which the sheep had left on the 
■bushes and fences, as they rubbed against them, 
Mrs. Dutton strid with* sigh, “ Johrr, I believe ive 
must send poor Nancy away. I would gladly keep 
her and do for her as if she were my own daughter; 
l but how we can all keep alive this winter, 1 don’t 
know.” As she said this, she walked into the pan¬ 
try, and tried to busy herself about some things; 
for her heart was full, and she did not like to look 
in John’s sorrowful face. In a minute she felt a 
soft hand resting on hers—John looked up in her 
face with that pleading innocence of expression, 
which sick childhood often wears : ** Mother,” said 
he, “ I have read in good books that God always 
talc ps case of thoso whv artrgrjod to' the poor. I7ut 
us keep Nancy, mother—I am sure God will make 
her a blessing to us.” Mrs. Dutton’s eyes filled 
with tears: she folded the kind-hearted boy to her 
heart, as she answered, ** I will keep her, John ; I 
would rather suffer for bread, than to drive away 
any goocl and generous feeling from the heart of my 
child.” 

That night the widow’s tears mingled with her 
prayers, while she thanked her Heavenly Father 
for having instructed her from the lips of her son. 
She prayed for religious support, and for undoubt¬ 
ing confidence in Him who never forsakes the 
“ pure in heart”—and the prayer strengthened and 
consoled her. 

This honest family struggled through the winter, 
often receiving marks of kindness from those who 
never before thought of befriending them. Even 
before spring arrived, Mi-9. Dutton was convinced 
that Nancy was a blessing rather than a burden. 
Every thing about the house was kept in such neat¬ 
ness, Such perfect order—then her fingers flew go 
fast when she was at work,—and she was so ingen¬ 
ious in contriving ways to make money, and so 
willing to give her kind friends every cent she made! 
Every one in the family loved her ; but James loved 
her most of all: and when Mrs. Dutton saw how 
happy he looked when Nancy came into the room, 
and how anxious Nancy was to have every thing 
done to please James, shfe foresaw that she would 
soon be her daughter in reality. 

If you had seen Nancy at seventeen years of age, 
you would not have believed she was that little girl 
found crying on the moor at midnight, looking like 
a forsaken cub. She i9 now athletic and rosy in 
her Appearance; her dress is neat; and her face 
has the clear, open expression, which those are apt 
to have, who are happy in the consciousness of do¬ 
ing good. A short time since she was married to 
James Dutton; and all the country round rings 
with the praises of her neatness and good manage¬ 
ment. DRyittef industry while kingle, she had laid 
up a few hundred dollars, with which James pur- 
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chased some npw land in Ohio. Every thing pros¬ 
pered with them, as it generally does with the pru¬ 
dent and persevering. Mrs. Dutton and John live 
with them, and both manage to make themselves 
very useful. John is still an invalid ; but there are 
many things he can do, and his sister is always hap¬ 
py when she is doing something to make him com¬ 
fortable. When she is engaged in kind offices for 
him, he often smiles and says to his mother, “ Well, 
mother, you see God has made Nancy a blessing 
to us all. 1 ' 


HELIGION.__ 

From the N. H .- Obeerver. 

RELIGION IN RUINS; 

[a sketch from real life.] 

It was a bright summer day, and the sun seemed 
to pour down its radiance in a solid mass of heat, 
as I pursued, with leisurely steps, my solitary way 
to the habitation of a man, who, as I was told, has 
experienced the joys and sorrows of nearly four 
score yeaffis. All was tranquil and sileut around 
me;—the weary laborer had retired to the cooling 
shade; the melody of the groves was hushed ; and 
every thing that lived and moved/>n the surface of 
the earth, drooped and languished, save it9 vegeta¬ 
ble covering, which still rioted in the wild luxuri¬ 
ance of unconscious being. 1 passed the old man’s 
former dwelling, erected by his own hands,—the 
scene of many an houf of quiet, domestic enjoy¬ 
ment. It was desolate. No beaten path wound 
up its way to the gate through the rank waving grass. 
The few trees which surrounded it, reposed their 
unpruned boughs upon the roof; and the bolted 
doors and broken paces announced that no guest 
was welcome, save the nightly bat and the driving 
storm. Hastening my steps, I soon arrived at the 
lowly cottage, containing all of life which remained, 
of my hoary headed hero. It was situated on a re¬ 
tired aud lofty eminence,—a fit spot, thought I, for 
the last earthly repose of the aged man, lilting him 
’ •’ ' 1 •■’a I bi.vy world, towards the home 

o; in - ;i\mortal hopes. Here 1 found him, leaning 
’ ni5 Sid^. evei y inr.U with palsy, iiis 

din. wi*h partial blindness, and gazing on va¬ 
cancy with a look of strange unmeaning earnest¬ 
ness. I approached him, with a feeling of pity 
mingled with dread. He spoke :—but his words, 
half articulated, fell hoarsely from his lips. He ex¬ 
tended his hand, as if to give me the common token 
of friendship; but, forgetting his purpose, he suffer¬ 
ed it to fall again to his side. 

I had often seen the aged, bowed down with infir¬ 
mity, dragging on a dreary existence through the 
days of second childhood. But there had always 
been some few gleams of light, blended with the 
darker shades of the picture, and softening the 
whole into a scene of tender and solemn interest.— 
The tired pilgrim, after passing through the toils 
and perplexities and disappointments of a life of ac¬ 
tivity, had usually seemed to me like the long har- 
rassed soldier, retreating from a perilous warfare, 
and sheltering himself in tranquil seclusion, witb’a 
mind still busy, though infirm, living among the re¬ 
collections of other days, the hopes, the wishes and 
weakness of early existence. In all this there is 
something which excites our sympathy and compas¬ 
sion—something which, like the voice of melan¬ 
choly music, is pleasant, tho’ saddening, to the soul. 
But there was nothing like this, in the spectacle be¬ 
fore me. There 1 found a mind entirely in ruins. 
Madness,with distracting grasp, bad not fastened up¬ 
on it; idiocy,with its vampiretouch, had not com¬ 
pletely benumbed it. But it was a wreck, a shattered 
skeleton, the more distressing because it was active; 
for its very activity served only to confound the busy 
labors of life, with the fearful darkness of annihila¬ 
tion. The light of the old man’s spirit was almost ex¬ 
tinguished ; the play of the passions had well nigh 
ceased. Towards one object alone they pointed—the 
empty phantom, wealth. His children approached 
him—but be knew them not. They told him of the 
friends he ever delighted in, now in the land of si¬ 
lence ; he would weep for a moment, and then,with a 
dismal smile, would turn to some broket) story of his 


gains and losses. I spoke of the end of his earthly 
journey, and of the world that was before him. 
He started, looked upward, sighed,—and then ex¬ 
claimed—“ O, I was the richest man once in all tire 
town,—but ’tis gone, gone”—and burst into a Hood 
of tears. The love of wealth had evidently been 
his,ruling passion. It had struck deep and inter¬ 
woven its roots with the very texture of his mind ; 
around them clung the few ideas which»had not 
completely deserted him. 

Yet this man couh^ once rejoice in the hope of a 
glorious immortality. His bosom could once glow 
with the flame of holy love He once delighted in 
the society of those, whose hearts, like his own, 
thrilled nt the name of Jesus. But this society the 
desire of riches constrained him to relinquish, and 
remove to a region where no temple threw open its 
inviting doors to the h ea vy-laden sinner or the heav¬ 
en-seeking saint. TJP^wildcrness soon blossomed 
around him ; but all, in the mean time, grew deso¬ 
late within. Here wis a field, in his own breast, 
on which he bestowed no patient culture, no anx¬ 
ious watching. No wqnder that it was speedily 
overspread with a rank growth of passions which time 
could not subdue, and which now cast their ominous 
shadows over his declining years. 

‘Poor old man,* I could hardly forbear exclaiming, 
as I gave him a last parting hand, ‘ how dangerous, 
how ruinous is the love of the world ! It consumes 
religion in the gem, and roots out from the heart or 
keeps buried there, those principles which, if pray¬ 
erfully cherished, and nurtured with the dews of 
heavenly grace, would rise and strengthen with ad¬ 
vancing life, and still unfading in the winter of age, 
would spread verdure and breathe fragrance upon 
the very borders of (he grave.* Alvar. 


_ HISTORY. _ 

i-Vom the Philadelphia Saturday Bulletin. 

THE EXPRESS. 

During that disastrous period of the revolution 
which succeeded the defeat of Washington at Bran¬ 
dywine, and his subsequent repuleefat Germantown, 
the excitement of ihi^ publics mind was deep and 
anxious, and the spirits of the whole nafibh' seem¬ 
ed depressed and paralysed by the overthrow of 
their sagacious leader In two successive battles. 
The public expectation was on tiptoe for every 
breath of news, iuhopes that it might bring accounts 
of some achievement which would wipe away the 
stain of Brandywine and Germantown, or lest it 
should inform them of some equally disastrous bat¬ 
tle.—Towards the close of a wet uncomfortable day, 
a week or two after the defeat at Getmantown, a 
horseman, heavily armed, and clad in a thick over¬ 
coat, which was nearly covered with mud, was ob¬ 
served to rido up from the river, through the main 
street of Easton. He stopped at the first tavern in 
sight, and inquired for the commanding officer of 
the station. It was presently noised through the 
town that an express had arrived, and the citizens 
flocked in crowds to the house of the commandant, 
to learn the news. The stranger quickly informed 
him that he carried an express of great importance, 
and that he must be immediately furnished with 
guides to conduct him to the camp of Washington. 
Two trusty men were forthwith selected, and just at 
candle-light, the three started for Whitemarsh? 
whither Washington had retreated after hfe unfor¬ 
tunate attack upoSTihe enmity at GermJntown.— 
Pursuing an unfrequented path, they were desceiK 
ding a little eminence which overlooked tjie en¬ 
campment, just as.the sun rose, after arWtetj aqdrla- 
tiguing ride during the \vhcdu nkht. 

As their jaded burses slowly descended' the emi¬ 
nence, the bearer of the express, and his companions, 
could observe thk lffie of sdnlries pacing to and fro 
upon the wet grass, seme distance from the tents, 
and a few officers and soldiers performing their 
morning ablutions. Tftree'bOrsdmen of their mys¬ 
terious character, was an unusual sight at White- 
marsh, and officers and men regarded them with fri¬ 
ed and anxious attention. The fact of their ap- 
roach was passed into the tents, and a crowd of of- 
eers and soldiers soofi appeared, all intently watch¬ 


ing jheir designs. As they neared the sentries, 
they dropped their muskets to a charge and bade 
them halt. An officer approaching the group at this 
moment, was told by one of tire guides in a loud 
voice, that they had an express for General Wash¬ 
ington; upon which they were instantly allowed to 
pass. Their business reaching the ears of the 
troops, an immense crowd was soon collected round 
them, so great as to prevent their proceeding only 
at a very slow pace. The impatience of the troops . 
to hear the news could not be restrained, and they 
called loudly to be informed. An officer approach¬ 
ed one of the guides, and patting his hand to his 
mouth,begged him, for heaven’s sake Just to tell him 
whether it was good or bad. The guide, who was 
himself ignorant of the netfs he was carrying, but 
ashamed to let others know it, put his finger beside 
his nose with a most important manner, and gave 
the officer a significant shake of the head, by way 
of reply, aud which might be safely interpreted ei¬ 
ther way.* He chose toreceive it as lavorabte,' amt, 
pulling off his bat, gave three hearty cheers, which 
the surrounding troops immediately joined, with 
laudable good humour—not one of them knowing 
what he was cheering about! The noise reaching 
the cars of those iii the rents, they too gave three 
cheers, although no whit wiser than the others ; and 
immediately joined the formidable cavalcade. 

While the express and his guides were advancing, 
the aforementioned officer hastened across the fields 
to apprise Washington that an express was near at 
hand. When the concourse reached his lodgings, 
the multitude, dying with impatience to have their 
curiosity gratified, in their eagerness, tore the three 
from their horses, and bore them upon their shoul¬ 
ders up the steps of the house where Washington 
was quartered. At this instant, the commander in 
chief appeared from the far end of the entry, and 
beconed them in. They entered a spacious room, 
in which was a large table, covered with smoking 
dishes, and to which Washington, with all his staff', 
was about sitting down to breakfast. The door was 
instantly shut, and the bearer of the express step¬ 
ped forward to Gen. Washington, informed him that 
he bore important despatches, and opening his coat, 
pointed to the left lapel, in which ti c st ated, they 
were concealed.—Instantly a dozen knives were in 
operation,and in a few moments the despatches were 
exhibited—leaving the poor bearer with a ruined 
coat upon his back. 

A stillness, unbroken bat by the half suppressed 
breathings of the spectators, succeeded. Washing* 
ton seated himself at the head of the table, unfold¬ 
ed the mysterious document, and perused it silent¬ 
ly. Not a muscle of his noble features moved— 
but bis eye was seen to lighten up a little. Around 
him sat the flower of the army—Knox, Pulaski, and 
Greene* with Hamilton, his first aid-de-camp, on his 
right hand. While the General read the paper, the 
impatience of his officers, burning to be gratified, 
was with the utmost difficulty restrained ; yet a sol¬ 
emn and deatb-like silence reigned within the room. 
At the window might be seen the equally impatient 
troops, endeavouring to catch some certain signal 
from the group within.—When Washington had fin¬ 
ished, Hfe turned to Hamilton, and desired him to 
read the document aloud. Hamilton began with a 
voice already thick with joy—for his quick eye in 
an instant bad caught the contents of the paper. 
But he began. It was the official report from Gates, 
informing of the capture of Btargoync 1 * u«y.l 

When Hamilton bad read merely enough to in¬ 
form ibe company-, the whole staff rose front th/a ta¬ 
ble with jears in‘their eyes, and in tbe presence of 
th&irdigni&bd commander,gave three hearty cheers. 
Washington, in a voice made indistinct and tremu¬ 
lous with joy, commanded them to order, whieh, 
with extreme difficulty, be succeeded in restoring*. 
He then requested Hamilton to read the whole. 
When he had done so, the officers again rose, aa<i 
in the excess of their delight upset the table, stamps 
ed upon the dishes and the untasted meats, and in 
spite ofWashingtbn’s repeated call to order, broke 
the breakfast table and its burthen into atoms. 

Unable to restore silence, ‘or careless to repress 
the honest joyof his friends, the General retired with 
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Hamilton to another room, to issue uew instructions 
suitable to the emergency. Meanwhile, the assem- 
bled multitude at the windows, the unsatisfied spec¬ 
tators of these extravagant demonstrations of joy, 
still ignorant of the cause, renewed their shoutings, 
and the air rang with the acclamations of five thou¬ 
sand veterans, not a man of them knowing what he 
was shouting for! 

When the uproar had in a degree subsided, 
Washington returned to greet a second time the 
bearers of these welcome tidings. Addressing them 
with the kiudest language, he told them they must 
be wet and hungry, from travelling all night, and 
that whatever they might wish, should be set before 
them. One of them, an honest Germau, proud of 
the attention shown him by that noble man, replied, 
with his arms a-kimbo, and with quite a consequen¬ 
tial air, as if the fate of the nation depended upon 
what he had for breakfast, “ Why, please your ex* 
cellency, I'll have some ham and eggs!” arnlapqor- 
dtttglj,"i»am and eggs were given to him. A suita¬ 
ble reward was given to the guides, one of whom 
boasted, as he told the story with tears in his eyes, 
four years ago, that for that night’s service he re¬ 
ceived five pounds in hard money. 

The news was soon communicated to the neigh¬ 
bouring detachments, who were quartered in the 
vicinity, and orders given to stop all stragglers going 
in to the enemy, who had then possession of Phila¬ 
delphia. Accordingly, an old woman, dressed as 
a market-woman, and bearing some panniers on hex 
horse, was stopped the same day by Captain Craig, 
at Moretown, a few miles from the city, and exam¬ 
ined. On taking off her bonnet, to which she made 
a stout resistance, a bundle was discovered in her hair?| 
It proved to be the official despatches from Burgoyne 
to Genera I Howe, informing him of his disastrous cap¬ 
ture. They had been brought as far as Bmsking- 
ridge, in Jersey, by express, but, fearful of detection 
it attempted to be delivered by a man, were there 
entrusted to a female disguised as a market-woman. 
The heroine was immediately remounted on her 
horse with uncomfortable quickness, and started off 
for Philadelphia with this satisfactory ejaculation, 

*' That if she had such news to take to General 
Howe, she might be off with them as soon as she 
pleased!” M. 
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From the Child*t Magazine. , 
HAPPY DEATH OF LITTLE WILLIAM GILL. 

In the town of Newbum, N.C., lived and died 
little William, son of John and Betsey Gill. He 


of his illness he seemed to be sensible that he was 
going to die. During his sickness he wished to 
have tbe preacher and other pious persons with 
him as often as possible. He was also pleased when 
his little school mates came to see him. I visited 
this little boy several times while he was sick, and 
being particularly requested by himself at one time 
to come and see him, I went and asked him tbe fol¬ 
lowing questions, (the answers I shall give as he 
made them to me):-—Why are you so anxious to 
see me, William ? “ I want you to pray for me.”— 
Do you feel that you are a sinner? “Yes; but theLord 
has pardoned my sins.” Do you lore tbe Lord Je¬ 
sus?” “Yes.” Do you feel that he loves you? 
“ Yes.” Do you love your parents, my son? “ Yes, 
sir.” But do you love the Lord better than you love 
your parents T “ Yes.” Hid you rather die and 
go to heaven, to live with your Saviour, than 
to get well and stay here wif$ your parents ? “ Yes, 
sir.” Do you feed rrapatierit under your affliction, 
William? “No, sir.” I thought this enough, and 
stopped. Indeed I could not have gone much farth¬ 
er. Not long before his end, he asked some pious 
ladies, who had come to see bim\to sing the follow¬ 
ing hymn: 

When Christ among the tons of 
In humble form was found, 

With cruel slanders false and vain, 

Be was encompass'd round,” Jcr. Watts. 

He joined in, and sung the whole hymn through 
with them. As soon as they finished the hymn, he 
repeated the following lines of Pope, which he had 
learned, and of which he was very fond. 

Vital spark of heavenly flame. 

Quit, O quit this mortal frame; 

Trembling, hoping, liag’ring, flying, 

O the pa mi, the bliss of dying ! 

Cease, fond nature, cease thy strife. 

And let nto languish into fife. 

Hark! they whisper; angels sav, 
u Sister spirit come away,”— * 

What is this absorbs me qaite, 

Steals my senses, abuts my sight. 

Drowns my spirits, draws my breath ? 

' Tell me, my soul, can this be death ! 
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The world recedes, it disappears ! 
Heaven opens on my eyes, my ears 

With sounds seraphic utf: ___ 

Lend; IdHTyour wings! I mount 1 I 
U^rave! where is thy 1 


fly 1 


[rave! where is thy victory 1 
death ! where is thy sting 1 

Not long after repeating these liqcs, little Wil¬ 
liam Gill fell asleep in the arms of his Saviour, to 
experience a part in the first resurrection. 


THE LITTLE IRISH BOY. 

A minister in the county of Tyrone, had for some 
weeks, observed a little sagged boy come every Sab* 


i days 

a very remarkable child in mtpjfv respects. He 
was for the greater part of his life, after h^became 
capable of giving intimations of any traitor disposi¬ 
tion, very sedate; it seemed as if an old pious head 
was placed on infant shoulders. Whenever he was 
seriously asked to tell any thing about himself, or 
any one else, he told the whole truth, though he him¬ 
self, or Others, should be involved. He w^i a fine 
child to send on errands ; for lie would neither tri¬ 
fle on the way, nor stay any longer at the place 
where he was sent, than his business required. He 
was very affectionate to his little sister, (for he had 
hut one sister and no brother J a qd he 

TFat any time he igooranUyS 


obeyed his parents, it at any time he ignorantly-or 
onwarilf did wrong, and displeased his father or 
mother, he made haste to humble himself, to ask ! 
their pardon and get them pacified. He was a child 
that prayed. 

This little .boy was well taanaged by his pa¬ 
rents, and at an early age was sent to sabbath 
school; to which Will jam was fond of going. At 
school, he loved his book, was apt, learned fast, and 
behaved Well: in a word, be was peaceable among 
the children, and affectionate and submissive to 
bis teachqr. But the best part of this little story is 
now to be told. 

About the last of July, 1S8S, little William Gill 
was taken very sick, and from the commencement 


tshinglyattentive to tbe service, and, as it were eat* 
ing bis words. He was desirous of knowing who 
the child was, and for thts.purpose hastened out, af¬ 
ter sermon, several times, but never coehl see him, 
as hg vanished the moment service was over, and 
no one knew whence he came, or any thing about 
him. At length the boy was missed from his usual 
situation m the church, for some weeks. At this 
time a: man called on the minister, and told him, a 
nerson very ill was desirous of seeing him; but ad* 
.aed, “ I am really ashamed tq ask you to go so for, 
fbtrt it is a child of mine, and be refuses to have any 
one but you ; he is altogether am extraordinary boy, 
atid talks* a great deatabout rMjgs that I do not un¬ 
derhand.” The minister promised to go, and kept 
lijs premise:—the rain poured down in torrents, 
a nd lid-had pix miles of rugged mountain to pass. On 
arriving where hk, wen directed, he saw a most 
wretched cabinriuJeed, and theunan he had seen in 
the morning was waiting at the door. He was 
shown m. And found |he inside of the hovel as mis¬ 
erable as tbe outvie. Hi a corner, on a little straw, 
he beheld.*.fferson stretched out, whom he recogni¬ 
sed iw tbe little boy who had so regularly, attended 
bis church. As he approached the wretched bed, 
the child raised himself up, and stretching forth his 
arms, said, “ His own right hand hath gotten him 
the victory,”.and immediately expired! * 

[Edinburgh Gleaner. 


For the Ybuth's Companion. 

JUVENILE CORRESPONDENCE.— No. III. 

Rocksville, August 3 d, 1828. 

My dear Cousin ,—Please accept my thanks for 
your prompt acknowledgement of my letter, t did 
not fully know* your character, and your favour 
came rAther unexpectedly, it was a very agreeable 
surprise, for I dislike extremely to be obliged tor 
wait a month or two for an answer to my letters. 
After I left school, I wrote, by request, to several 
of my class, but I had to wait so long before they 
answered them, that my patience was quite exhaus¬ 
ted ; and ivhen their letters came, the sheets were 
almost entirely filled with apologies for not writing 
before; there was scarcely a sentiment in one of 
them, and I thought best to discontinue their cor¬ 
respondence. I think the indulgence of a spirit of 
procrastination quite an evil: and I hope I never 
shall lose an impression 1 received when very young, 
of the importance of not leaving until to-morrow, 
any duty that my conscience tells me should be done 
to day. Let us, Cousin, never be so negligent as to 
merit the appellation of procrastination ; for I think 
it quite a stigma upon the female character. I read 
your letter to Mother and the children ; they were 
really very much gratified, and Ellen was delighted 
to think you intended to relate some true stories. 

I was in hopes you would have said something up¬ 
on Botany, as you have attended so much to that 
study. I am extravagantly fond of plants, and 
Mother is very willing I should cultivate them. 
She says she recollects reading in some woik, that 
“ In creation one may read to their fill. It is God's 
library—tbe fird Bible He ever wrote.” Young 
says 11 An undevout astronomer is mad.” ~ I think 
the same might be said of an enthusiastic admirer 
of nature who is not pious. My flowers begin to 
look beautifully, I wish I knew their different spe¬ 
cies, genus, order, and class. 

Who do you suppose, Cousin, first gave their at- ‘ 
temion to Botany? Adam and Eve, I think, must 
have known somet hing of this ^ciencfi^jjrxlse, af t^r 


the ground was cursed for their disobedience, they 
must have starved to death, or poisoned themselves 
with the noxious plants. Perhaps God was so kind, 
as to tell them what to eat. Moses was acquainted 
with three characteristic divisions of this science, 
for in his first chapter of Genesis he mentions 
grass,” the u herb yielding seed, and the frtiit tree 
yielding fruit after its kind.” It is striking that on¬ 
ly the two latter were mentioned as food for man, 
the first being reserved for u the beasts of the field.” 
I wonder, Cousin, what the mandrakes were which 
Rachel begged of Leah’s son ? It seems from tbe 
song of Solomon that they were a fruit which gave 
a pleasant smell. Solomon must have been a great 
botanist, for “ be spake of trees from the cedar tree 
that is in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that 
springetb out of the wall.” I have a very curious 
plant, which I intended to describe to you, but 
must defer it till my next letter, as this, I fear, is al¬ 
ready too prolix, for your patience and time. 

I will only add to this, dear Aurelia, that we 
have all the nombersof the “ Youth’s Companion,” 
and are very much engaged in reading them. We 
shall send the first volume to be bound the next time 
father goes to Boston. Yours with esteem, 

Emily. 


KOEALITT. 


PRIDE. 

The proud man is not happy. He spurns with 
contempt the adulation of the vulgar as unworthy of 
his notic^ ; his pride is nourished by the approba¬ 
tion of those alone, whose weight of character has 
raised them to the more >elevated grades in society. 
Hence those who can minister to his gratification 
are comparatively but few: and of this few, many 
of them wrlf be his competitors for public applause. 
Two men governed by the spirit of pride* are said to 
be the most disagreeable companions to each-other. 
They advance their mutual cfair^| to meet with 
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mutual denial and disappointment. Each one ex¬ 
pects to receive what thfe other is not disposed to 
give. Pride is ever reader to receive, but never to 
bestow approbation ; except perhaps, with the view 
of receiving the same in return, with more than le¬ 
gal iuterest.—This, however, is more the artifice of 
that paltry kind of pride, called vanity, than of that 
lofty, though diabolical feeling of which we are 
speaking. Vanity, which feeds on the flattery of 
all without discrimination, and soon recovers from 
the pain of disappointment, is the feature of a weak 
mind : pride is the vice of a great mind, and can 
relish nothing but that applause which is uncon¬ 
strained and sincere. The slightest suspicion that 
the incense offered on its shrine is nothing but mere 
formality, not seasoned with sincerity, produces the 
bitterest disappointment and chagriu. If he sees 
others receiving those respectful acknowledgments 
which he covets, this excites in his bosom jealousy, 
envy, hatred, malice, and resentment; passions 
which, like a host of furies, prey upon his peace.— 
Proud men are not disposed to gratify him, because 
,they consider him their rival and oppouent: men of 
real worth are not disposed to gratify him, because 
they consider it wrong to furnish indulgence for any 
vicious passion. Hence, his arrogant claims meet¬ 
ing with repulses from every quarter, his haughty 
spirit becomes, in his own breast, a source of vexa¬ 
tion and disquietude. God and man agree in this 
one thing; that is, in resisting the proud . If there 
is on earth a human being whom you could wish to 
sec devoid of peace, and unhappy, infuse into him 
the spirit of piide, and your object will be accom¬ 
plished. 


SDXTO&XAL^ 


CHRIST IS PRECIOUS. 

The apostle Peter loved to speak and write con¬ 
cerning the loveliness and glory of the Redeemer, 
h gave him great distress to see or hear of auy 
who did not love his Lord. But there were many 

of r.v:, brcMirofi. ,u ': >ui0. \owng whuoiti 

(j .4 1 *>v4* . i , t il (A m il re wrote in his first 
— •He. )*bv*r wme iti-ntj*/ .*.* <Tre f Gospel, and 
1 r:. f v u 1*1 *>i n «u>ne of stumhlr»r 

and a rock of offence. They hated him, and saw 
no beauty in him that they should desire him. But 
the apostle could look on the pious Christians with 
comfort, and speak of them with delight, because 
they loved the Redeemer with all their heart.— 
“ Wherefore, also,” said he, " it is contained in the 
scriptures, Behold, I lay in Zion a chief corner¬ 
stone, elect, precious; and he that believeth on him 
shall not be confounded. Unto you, therefore, who 
believe, he is precious. - - - Whom, having not seen, 
ye love; in whom, though now ye see him not, yet 
believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and full 
of glory; receiving the end of your faith, evert the 
salvation of your souls. Now Christ ever lives,and 
is ever lovely in himself. He is precions to true 
believers in every age of the world ; and ought to 
be so to all that have heard or read of him, whether 
young or old. 

Let us contemplate the preciousness of Christ; 
what is there in him that is lovely? Why do Chris¬ 
tians value him above silver and gold, and count all 
things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge 
of him? There are many reasons, of which wc 
can mention only a few. 

One reason is* that Christ is in himself possessed 
of all perfection ; wisdom, holiness and infinite mer¬ 
cy or compassion. As man, he is holy, harmless, 
undefiled, and separate from sinners, one who went 
about doing good all the days of his life, full of kind¬ 
ness and love. As God, who was and is manifested 
in flesh, he has every attribute and glory that be¬ 
longs to the eternal Father; glorious in holiness, 
fearful in praises, the Lord God merciful and gra¬ 
cious, slow unto anger and plenteous in mercy. 
Beholding his glory, the hosts of heaven celebrate 
his praise and worship at his feet. Believers on 
earth also see his glory, and they cry, Worthy is 
the Lamb that was slain, He is the chief among ten 
thousand, the one altogether lovely. He is lovely 


in himself, and has revealed his loveliness to men; 
why should not every body love him? 

Christ died for poor sinners. Now I have many 
precious friends; parents, brothers, sisters. They 
Jove me, and 1 love them. They are amiable, and 
very kind to me. They have labored, and toiled, 
and suffered for me, in sickness and in health. But 
none of them ever laid down their lives for my sake. 
O shall J not love my Saviour, whose compassion 
to me was stronger than death ? Shall I not love 
him more than father and mother, and more than 
my own life? .If I do not, 1 am surely not worthy 
of J)im and cannot be his disciple. 

Christ pleads with God for sinners, and pardons 
and saves the penitent. No sinner can come to a 
holy God, but in the name of Jesus Christ. Long 
before we repent he pleads for us, and God gives us 
space for repentance. He calls us by his gospel 
and his ministers and lus Holy Spirit, to come to 
him for eternal life, when a sinner repents and 
believes, he comes to Christ, who has said, Him 
that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out. Yes, 
he receives and pardons the vilest transgressors; 
he saves unto the very uttermost them that come to 
God by him, seeing he ever liveth to make interces¬ 
sion for them. Children love their parents very 
much, when they forgive all their disobedience aud 
stubbornness, and receive them again into favor. 
How precious then is Christ to the penitent sin¬ 
ner, whose iniquities are forgiven and whose sins 
are covered. 

Christ is the Guide and Shepherd of believers. 
He guides them by his counsel, and upholds them 
by his free Spirit. They do not see him, or hear 
his voice, literally. But they know his truth, and 
have as real fellowship^ with him as they do with 
their friends. How much do little children love 
their mothers, who guide their first tottering steps, 
and watch over them tenderly and anxiously while 
they live. Even the senseless sheep know and love 
the shepherd. And will not Christians love their 
Shepherd, the Lord Jesus? Says he, “ I know my 
sheep, a®' 1 am knoi®*? of mine. My sheep hear my 
voice, and I know the n, and they follow me. And 
I "ire m» *> th r iii *-ten M life: and they shall never 
perish, neither j-hrJJ any pluck them out of my 
Hdiku. The UesMsti .Shepherd of the flock is my 
Saviour-God. This God is my God forever and ev¬ 
er; he will be my Guide, even unto death. 

To whom is the Saviour so precious ? To them 
that believe. To real Christians, and to no other. 
The reason is, they have repented of their sins, and 
felt their perishing need of just such a Saviour as 
he. Coming to him and pleading for mercy, they 
have been pardoned and received. Christ has man¬ 
ifested himself to them, as he does not unto th& 
world. Now they hate sin and love holiness; there- 4 
fore they love the holy and blessed Saviour with all 
their heart. He saves them from siu and wo, and 
therefore is exceedingly near and precious. The 
impenitent Iovq sin, but do not desire to become the 
holy servants of God. They do not delight in God’s 
law, or wish so obey his gospel. And O, dreadful 
to tell, they hate the Lord Jesus Christ and will not 
come to him for life. 

Now why should not Christ be precious to youth 
and children? They may know him without beingr 
learned or wise. The knowledge of him belongs 
to the tear?; to the penitent, broken heart, the 
humble and contrite spirit. To you he speaks di¬ 
rectly in his word ; ^"tiiey that seek me eaily shall’ 
find me.” You remember with what kindness he 
took little children in his arms, and laid his hands 
on them and prayed. Come^theu, children, tt> the 
arms of your Redeemer. Learn of him who is 
meek and lowly. Take his yoke upcn you; for his 
yoke iseasy and his burden is light. 

RXSOBfiiXrANT. 


THE EFFECTS OF KINDNESS. 

When a certain parent made his will' he said, I 
leave such an estate to my oldest son, though be has I 
been a very disobedient and wicked child,and tho 1 1 
I am fearful that he will misapply it. This act ofj 
unexpected kindness so deeply affected the son,that ■ 


he burst into tears, and said, “ God forbid I should;” 
and from that time he became a new man. 

.And did this gift of an earthly estate, which he 
could possess but a few years, and must then leave 
for ever, produce such an effect upon him, and melt 
a heart long hardened by sin? And can my read¬ 
ers peruse the Bible, and there read, that “ God so 
loved the world as to give his only begotten Son,” 
though he knew thousands would abuse his gilt, 
“ that whosoever believeth in him should not per¬ 
ish, but have everlasting life,” and not beg of God 
to give his holy Spirit, that they may become new 
creatures in Christ Jesus? 

Learn also to intermingle kindness with reproof. 
Had not kindness accompanied the hint the father 
expressed, his son’s heart would probably have re¬ 
mained hard and unfeeling; and let the tongue 
of the reprover be dipped in oil, if he would have 
his words enter the heart. And lec u our Jail v 
care to profit by the kind reproofs a.:d rein. 'k;> of 
others. “ As an ear-ring of gold, and su; < m in- m 
of fine gold, so is a wise reprover upon an obedier.c 
ear.”-— Imp. Mag. 

, . “3©^- 

Novels. —Goldsmith was, among other things, a 
novel writer of some note. His Vicar of Wake¬ 
field, especially, has been praised for its unexcep¬ 
tionable character. He was a man too, who had 
no nice scruples on the subject of religion: Yet 
when writing to his brother about the education of 
a nephew, where of course he wodld give an un¬ 
biassed opinion, he says— “Above all things, never 
let your son touch a Romance or novel .” An opin¬ 
ion given rtnder such circumstances is entitled to 
sbme weight. 

Advice. —A nobleman in Ayreshire, has the fol¬ 
lowing very proper advice placed over his kitchen 
fire, in large letters :—“ Neither waste nor want.” 
—Sir Walter Scott has placed the same useful ad¬ 
vice over the same place, in his kitchen at Abbots¬ 
ford, but has adopted the more emphatic and more 
classical words for Miss Edgeworth.—“ Waste not, 
want not ”— Edinburgh Journal. _ 

YOBTBT. -- 


From the Vt. Journal of the Timet. 
WINTER IS COMING. 


Wildly the autumn-blast howls round the mountain. 
Dark clouds arc gathering o’er forest and field. 

Chill grow the waters of river and fountain, 

The frost-god is shrieking, “ Yield, Summer, yield !” 
The strong winds of heaven the red rose have shatter’d. 
Gone are the glories of woodland and dell, 

And the leaves of the forest by myriads are scatter’d ; 

Winter is coming— bright Summer, farewell! 
j# pa*s we—and down, on our bright hopes of morrow, 
llpjmes rushing and reckless a dark shade of gloom , 
It tells of disaster, declension and sorrow, 

Of a doom that awaits os—it speaks of the tomb. 

impwSmt. 


After visiting the Infant School. 

Go list to the deep toned prayer 

Of the sage, of the wise, of the strong— 

But heed ye the prayer of these simple ones, 

And dwell on their innocent song. 

’Tisthe incense of hearts that are pure ; r 
'Tis the song of the happy and true; 

’Tie the pastime of Nature, and pour’d 
In its sweetest 6f melody too. 

IIqw sweet id the blended voice 
"•Of Hubs Cherub suppliants now, 

As they lisp their pure tho’tson the bended knee 
And lift up their infantine vow. 

Their songs like the hymn of the birds 

When they come, ’mjd the perfumes of Spring, 
And warble their plaintive notes of joy, 

Tiff the groves and the forests ring. 

How bright are the thoughts that dance 
O’er the mind of that joyous train— 

Like the light of the placid moon, as it plays 
O’er the face of the quiet main :— 

Like the calm of the sea, or the sleep 
Of the winds in their silent repose, 

Is the flow of childhood’s early years, 

And its dreams—like the summer rose. 

Conn. Ohs. 
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VAH1ATIVB. 


' Prom the* Youth's Magazine. 

THE EVENING WAUL. 

It was oo one of those beautiful evenings which 
in the lovely season of summer we may frequently 
enjoy, when a setting sun gives additional charms 
to the scenery we at all times admire, that Emma, 
haring put away her work, set out for a walk; and 
feeling in higher spirits than usual, she wished for 
the society of some frieod to participate in the plea¬ 
sures of her evening’s stroll. She accordingly cal¬ 
led at the house of one of her earliest and dearest 
companions, hoping to find Louisa sufficiently dis¬ 
engaged to accompany her; she succeeded, and 
permission being granted, and the usual preparations 
made, the two friends left the house, with a caution 
from mamma not to remain out too late, or wander 
to too great a distance from home. After hesitating 
a moment whether they should direct their steps to¬ 
wards the hills, or by the side of a river which wound 
its steady course through the meadows, they deci¬ 
ded upon the latter. 

Emma was twelve years old, the eldest of five 
children, left without the benefit of a father’s con¬ 
trol, abd the influence of a father’s example; his 
pravers no longer ascended to the throne of grace on 
their behalf, but these he offered while sojourning 
in this vale of tears were receiving their accomplish¬ 
ment in the decided but simple piety which was in¬ 
creasingly evident in his beloved Emma. She was 
an unspeakable comfort to her afflicted mother; and 
a widowed mother does indeed need all the kind¬ 
ness and attention which her children can bestow, 
for heavy as their affliction is, her’s, if not really 
greater, appears so; she is more sensible of the ir¬ 
reparable loss, sees it in all its gloom, and antici¬ 
pates all the consequences likely to result from the 
heavy stroke. Emma assisted as far as she could* 
in the management of the family, and was anxious 
to relieve as much as possible the weight which too 
evidently pressed upon her mother’s spirits; hut 
they could neither of them forget their loss; and 
often as they sat at work did they dwell upon the 
scenes that were past, when their family circle was 
unbroken, and the affectionate mother would talk to 
her child of the importance of personal religion; 
tell her, that young as she was, she was a sinner in 
the sight ofGod; that Jesus died to save sinners; 
and urge upon her the necessity and advantage of 
an immediate applicatiort to this compassionate Sa¬ 
viour, assuring her, that he alone could make her 
happy in this world, and secure her everlasting hap¬ 
piness in another; and enforcing and illustrating all; 
by a reference to the eminent piety of her departed 
father. These instruction*deeply affected Emma’s 
mind, and led her to frequent eaipest prayer that 
the Saviour would be merciful to her—that he would 
receive her into the number of the* lambs of his 
flock, and admit her at last to heavenT above, where 
she might join with her dear papa in staging the 
praises of her Saviour for ever and ever. She. jelt 
that her mamma had only said what was trueben 
she told her that religion makes even children hap¬ 
py, and not gloomy and miserable, as some little 
girls soppose; she was happier now than she had 
ever been before, and wished that her brothers and 
sisters would love Jesus too; And while with them, 
she would often tell them of his wonderful love in 
leaving all the glory of heaven to eomedown to earth 
and die upon the cross to make them happy ! and 
it was delightful to hear her teaching" the two elder 
ones to siog, and the youngest to repeat that beau¬ 
tiful hymn— 

“ Jems who lives above the y. 

Came down to be a man a h< 'fir ; 


And in the Bible we may see 
How very good he used tob**.'’ 

> Emma often thought of Louisa, who was nearly 3 
years younger than herself, and wondered whether 
she felt interested in these important subjects; some- j 
times she thought she would talk to her about them, 1 
hut when She was with her, Louisa’s cheerful dis- j 
position and lively manners seemed to render the 
introduction of religion quite unseasonable, if not 
impossible; for Emma knew delihough not a dis¬ 
mal, it is a serious subject, and must not be trifled 
with. On the evening before referred to, however, 
she overcame all her former difficulties, and we 
will listen for a while to what passed between these 
two affectionate girls. 

The scenery was beautiful, the air invigorating, 
and they entered freely into conversation, each re¬ 
lating all the little incidents which hail occurred 
within their limited circle since they last met; but 
there was one circumstance upon which they dwelt 
with mutual interest; one which, though in the 
midst of so much that was pleasant and delightful, 
could not but affect their feelings, just then more 
than usually susceptible; it was the recent and sud¬ 
den death of one well known to them both, who bad 
often joined them in tbeir walks, and frequently ad- j 
ded to their enjoyment by the vivacity of her spirits, I 
and the natural cheerfulness of her disposition ; but 
the church-yard they had just passed, now contained 
all that remained of the friend they loved. 

“ Do you think,” said Louisa, “ that Caroline is 
now in heaven ? I suppose she is, for she was so young 
when she died that she could not be wicked.” 

“My dear?” replied Emma, rather shocked at the 
sentiment her friend had uttered,“she was nine 
years old you know, and ohHdreu often do a great 
many sinful actions before they are nine years old.” 

“ Then do you think dear little Caroline is not 
now ?” asked Louisa, with a sigh, 
hope she is,” said Emma, “ but she died, you 
know, so very suddenly, and suffered so much pain, 
that she could not talk much, and tell her mamma 
whether she felt happy; and when her aunt asked 
her if she was afraid to die, she only said, I do not 
like to leave. mamma. 

“ And I am sure,” said Louisa, “ I should be very 
'sorry indeed to die and leave my mamma ; and I 
think mamma would miss me very much, for I of¬ 
ten work for her, and sometimes I nurse the baby; 
and she said yesterday morning, when 1 was hold¬ 
ing a skein of black silk for her, that I was really 
beginning to be quite useful. Oh! it would be ve¬ 
ry dismal to go away fron* mamma and the baby— 
it is such a sweet little baby,” continued the little 
girl, “Id o love him so much.” 

“ I dare say you do,” said Emma, “ and I love my 
mamma and brothers and sisters dearly, and yet I 
sometimes think I should not be very sorry to die if 
I were quite sure I should go to heaven : it must 
be so delightful to be always quite happy, and to 
see Jesifo Christ who died up&iMhe Cross, and to 
have a harp, and a crown, and to see dear papa; I 
recollect he said when I was in the room just before 
be died, I hope I shall meet all my dear children in 
heaven—every one of them ; and then he took hold 
*>finy hand, and said, Emma f -*my love, be kind to 
mamma—pray to the Saviour and he will prepare 
yon for death; I shall see you again at the judg¬ 
ment day—Oh! let uandt be separated then.” 

“ What did your papa mean;” enquired Louisa. 

“ Why you knou%” said Emma, “at the end of the 
world there wiU be a judgment day, and every body 
will be present, and all that they have ever done will 
be told before angels and ministers and all good peo¬ 
ple ; and if they loved the Saviour and prayed to him 
before they died, they will always be happy in heav¬ 


en ; but if they have been wicked and never rqad the 
Bible, they will be shut out of heaven, and sent to 
that dreadful place where there is fire and brimstone: 
—is it not shocking?” 

“I have often heard of the judgment day,” said 
Louisa, “ but I never thought about what il meant.” 
But will every thing I have done be known then?” 

“ Yes, it will;—do you not recollect what the 
hymn you have learnt says ? 

“ There's not a siu that tve commit, 

Nor wickeo wvril uc 
But in thy dreadful l»ook ’tia Writ • 

Aguinst the judgment day.” 

Louisa recollected a moment, and then said, 

“ Yes, and the next verse is— 

“ And must the crime* which I have (lone 
Be read and published tlierel 
Be nil exposed before die Son, 

While men nnJ angels hear'?” 

“ But if our sins are forgiven, we need not be 
afraid,” continued Emma. 

“ Do you think my sins wilj be forgiven ?” asked 
Louisa. 

“ If you pray to Jesus Christ to forgive them (hey 
will,” said Emma. 

“ I always say my prayers,” said Louisa. 

“ But do you mean what you say when you kneel 
down !” inquired Emma. “ I always used to say 
my prayers every night and morning, but I did not 
think much about them till the evening papa died. 
Oh! I fell so very happy then—I thought such 
a wicked little girl could, not go to heaven, and 
then I should never see papa again; and 1 went 
into a room by myself, and I cried very much, and 
I prayed to Jesee Christ to make me good,jind to 
forgive all my sins, and tlienTTelYhappieFf nndT 
wish you would recollect when, you pray to God 
that He hears you, and will give you, for the sake 
of Jesus Christ, what you ask of Him. He is so. 
kind, you know. lie says, * I love them that love 
me, and they that seek me early shall find me.’ ” 

“I never thought of this before,” said Louisa, 
“ but I will try to pray with my heart when I go 
home to-night. I should not like to be shut out of 
heaven ; 1 dare say papa and mamma will be there, 
and you too, Emma.” 

“ Oh ! 1 hope so,” said her friend, “ and you too, 
dear Louisa; Jet us think more abont it, and we 
will talk about it When we walk, and when you come 
to see me.” 

“ Yes; that will be very pleasant,” said Louisa, 
“ I wonder you never told me of these things be¬ 
fore.” 

“ I was afraid you would think them very dull,” 
answered Emma. 

“ Oh, no!” said Lousia, “ but I cannot help 
wishing Caroline had heard about heaven before 
she died.” 

“ I dare say she had,” said Emma; “ she used to 
repeat a great many hymns, and often read the Bi¬ 
ble ; and perhaps she loved the Saviour, and is now 
with him, though I never heard her say much about 
it. But we are now at the end of our walk. I 
hope your mamma will not think us too late.” 

“ Oh, no!” said Louisa, “ I do not think we have 
been out long I am not at all tired—I could walk 
a great deal further.” 

“ But it is getting rather cold,” said Emma. 
“ A$k your mamma to let you come and see me to¬ 
morrow ; I shall not be able to go out, I have a great 
deal of work to do. Good bye.” 

“Good bye,” said Louisa, “if mamma has no 
objections 1 will come in the afternoon, and then I 
can help you do some work” 

“Thank you,” said Emma. “Good bye.” 

My dear young friends, have yCii been interested 
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in what you have just read? Then imitate Emma 
and Louisa ; and when you are with those you love, 
let your conversation be like theirs. Talk together 
of heaven—of Jesus Christ—of the sermons you 
hare heard—the chapters you like best to read— 
your favorite hymns—the difficulties you meet with 
—the fears which sometimes trouble you—the 
hopes you love to indulge; only begin such conver¬ 
sations, and you will find no difficulty in continu¬ 
ing them. If your friend is older than yourself, try 
if yob cannot learn something from her; if young¬ 
er, endeavour to instil into her mind some idea 
with which you may be familiar, but which may be 
quite new to her; and it will, I assure you, great¬ 
ly increase the pleasure with which you will con¬ 
template the scenes around you ; for a spot always 
receives additional interest when connected with 
any religious association. 'Only try it,and you will 
find it so; for I may venture to say, that if you 
could ask Emma and Louisa, they would tell you, 
that though they had often taken Jhe very same walk, 
they never thought it so delightful as on the even¬ 
ing they fivst talked together upon that subject 
which will one day be the only important one. 
_ S. JVI. F. 


LBA&NING. 


For the Youth's Companion. 
THE LITTLE GIRL WHO TRIED TO PRAY WITH 
HER TEACHER. 

All pious Teachers love their pupils very much. 
They know that every child committed to their 
care, has an immortal soul worth more than ten 
thousand worlds, a soul that will live when the sun 
and moon and stars shall all be blotted out. It is a I 
very solemn thought to every teacher, that he ltiust 
meet the dear children and youth with whom he 
has spent so many pleasant hours, in another world, 
and give an account to God of all he has done to 
prepare them for heaven. Impressed with these 
solemn thoughts, and having a heart that loves to 
commune with God, it affords the truly pious teach¬ 
er much satisfaction to spend a few minutes in 
prayer with his pupils when he first meets rhern in 
the .iioriuug and before he parts with them at night. 
~Aii chiicrren love to have'their teachers pra}' 
wit!* them. They are v?r* rare 4 ’* 1 ! »}r>* to whisper 
or play, but feel solemn and try to join in the pray¬ 
er, and pray themselves io their hearts, although 
they do not speak loud, for God knows the thoughts 
and it is the holy desires of the heart that he re¬ 
quires. There are a great many schools now, that 
have pious teachers, who love, to pray with their 
pupils. About one of these schools I wish to men¬ 
tion one short anecdote. It is a school in L. The 
mistress used to pray with the children every morn¬ 
ing and evening. Many of them lived a great way 
from meeting, so that they scarce ever heard preach¬ 
ing. It was a great blessing to them to have a pious 
teacher to tell them about their souls—about the 
great God, the compassionate Saviour, and about 
heaven and hell, and what they must do to be sav¬ 
ed. But notwithstanding she told them so many 
good things, some of them were so wicked as to 
play in prayer-time. This, the pious young lady 
knew was very sinful and made God very angry. 

One morning when she came iota the school, be¬ 
fore attempting to pray she explained to them the 
nature and object of prayer. She told them they 
were all lost sinners, and ought to pray for pardon, 
so that when they should die they might go to that 
holy and happy heaven where all the children of 
God go w hen they die. She told them how they 
ought to join with her in prayer, and hoW very 
wicked it was to whisper and play in the season of 
prayer. After she had talked to them about God, 
and how they ought to worship him, who had kept 
them alive another night, and who was giving them 
all the blessings they were enjoying, she told them 
they must close their eyes and lean their forehead* 
on the desks where they kept their books, so that 
they might not look about the school-house and see 
things, which would divert their attention and keep 
them from thihking about God and desiring the 
same things for which she prayed. They did so. 


All was still and solemn. Nothing could be heard 
hut the voice of prayer. What a delightful scene 
to God and to augels. After the prayer was closed, 
a little girl, about six or seven years old, went up 
to the mistress with tears in her eyes, and said to 
her, 44 Miss B. I tried to pray with you.” 

Youthful readers, do you try to pray with your 
pious parents, your pious teachers, and your*minis- 
ter ? You should not only pray in your closets, 
when you are alone and speak to God yourselves, 
but you -should pray in your hearts. in the meeting 
house, at the conference meeting, at the school 
house with your pious teacher, and at home with 
your parents If you should die and go to heaven, 
you would not be too young to sing God’s praises 
even with the angels, and you are not too young to 
join in the worship of pod in this world. As your 
winter schools have just commenced, or will soon 
begin, it is hoped that every child who reads the 
44 Youth’s Compsyiiop” will often think of the little 
girl, who tried ty|$ay with her teacher, aud follow 
her example. , H. 


THB SABBATH SCHOOL. 

- -. -__ . . —i— 

From the Western 8. 8 . Visitant. 
THE HISTORY OF A SABBATH SCHOOL LIBRARY 
BOpK.—By IT9KLF. 

“ I was once & bundle of white paper in Philadel¬ 
phia : the printer seized me, and placing me, jheet 
by sheet, in a large dark machine, I soon came out 
completely printed worn top to toe. Before I had 
time to breathe, I was hurried into the binder’s 
shop. There I was cut into leaves and received a 
handsome covering of marble paper and a red nu> 
rocco back. In a day or two I found myself piled 
up, with hundreds bound like myself, in the book¬ 
store. Here I thought I should have some rest: 
but no; in less ‘-han one week I was packed, with 
a large parcel of my companions, into a box, very 
much in the shape of a coffin, and I began to think 
that none of us would ever see the light again; but 
instead of putting us in a grave, we were hurried 
off to a steamboat, and after being shifted two or 
three times, and, hearing the hissing of steam atad 
the croaking of machinery for two or three days, 
we found, by tlre r s HUnessuf the boat, that we were 
on a canal. Here we rode silently for several days, 
when we were taken out and jolted in a wagon for a 
day or two. At length, the wagon drew up to a 
store in a little village, and I heard a man say, * safe¬ 
ly arrived, at last.’ We had scarcely got intd the 
store before the lid of the box was knocked off, and 
all of us taken out and placed up neatly on a case 
of shelves. Though we were small, yet, I can as¬ 
sure you, we made no mean appearance to the villa¬ 
gers, many of whom came in to look at us. 

“ The very next day, a plain old former came in, 
with a pair of saddle-bags on his arms. * Well/ 
said he, * we have raised ten dollars to procure a 
library for our Sabbath School j have you any good 
books?’ 4 O yes/ replied the store-keeper; 4 we 
has just received a fresh supply from Philadelphia, 
and you can have your choice/ So he began to 
look at thg books, and it so happened that I was the 
very first he took down: after ldokingmt the pic¬ 
ture arid reading the titles of a few chapters, he laid 
me down on the counter, saying , 4 We’ll haveffyrf 
for one.’ He went cm selecting, until be had laid 
out a hundred and seventeen volumes, the full worth’ 
of the ten dolla rs; _ W o were then packed up in two 
bunches and etiKtdtty piece* m the saddle-bagsr, 
and were soon on a brisk trot , 4 over hill and dale/ 
Just in the evening, we found ourselves again spread 
out on the former’s table, and half a dozen children 
looking us over with as much interest as if we had 
come from the upper world. 4 Here, Jenny and 
Mary/ eaid the old former , 44 here is some brown 
paper, and these books must be covered and mark¬ 
ed before they are carriedko the school/ Accord¬ 
ingly* before ten o’clock that evening, we were all 
neatly covered with brown paper, and numbered, 
and a catalogue of our name s and numbers was 
written in a httle blank book. 

“ The next Sabbath, we were all carried to the 
school, and distributed among the scholars. Here 
we separated for ever. Though we all stay in the 


same neighborhood and visit the same families, yet 
we seldom see each other, and never more than two 
or three of us meet at the same time in a family. 

44 The first Sabbath, my lot fell to a little girl, of 
a poor family. As soon as school was out, she went 
home with nimble feet. The moment she reached 
the door, she exclaimed , 4 Oh, mother! see what I 
have got; here’s a library book. I must keep h a 
week, and carryit back again and get another/ 1 It 
is pretty/ said the mother, 4 but, then, my daughter, 
it is not the prettiness of a book that makes it good. 
I must know what kind of a story it tells before I 
can say I am pleased with it/ 

. 44 The bule girl sat down and read to her mother 
about a dozen pages. 4 That’s a good book/ said 
the mother , 4 but you can have time to read it during 
the week; you must now look to your Bible les¬ 
son for next Sabbath.’ I was then carefully laid up 
in one corner of the cupboard, and rested till the 
next morning, at day-break, when I felt the little 
girl’s hand. Before breakfast time, she had read 
all but four pages. Her mother commended Jier, 
but teld her there was nothing so good as to learn a 
thing perfectly , and said she might read the book 
again. Before the week was out, she read me twice 
more, in the hearing of her mother. 

44 The next Sabbath, I was carried again to tbe 
school, and given into the hands of a little boy who 
belonged to a wealthy family, whose father was a co¬ 
lonel withal, and a man of some importance in tbe 
town. James carried me home and said nothing 
to his father or mother, but went into the kitchen, 
and sat dowu-with his little sisters, reading. They 
all became much interested, as well as old Katy, 
who sat in the corner, listening. Soon the father 
passed through the kitchen, and seeing how enga- 
ged the children were over the book, said, c What 
have you got there, James?’ * A Sabbath School 
book/ answered the boy. 4 Aye!’ said the lather, 
and passed on. He was one of those men who bad 
no objections to Sabbath Schools, but who did not 
think so highly of them as to devote any of his own 
time to promote them. His curiosity was some¬ 
what excited, however, by seeing his children, so 
much engaged over tbe book. After supper, be 
said to-hieeon , 4 James, bring that b oo k w h i efvypu 
were reading/ James accordingly brought it, and 
the father sat and read in the hearing of his wife, 
until he had read the whole. He closed the book. 
4 Well/ said he, 4 this is an interesting book; I 
didn’t know that the Sabbath School published any 
books but primers, catechisms, and Testaments/ * 

44 Before the week was out, the colonel read me 
through a second time; and there was not one in 
the bouse who had not either read or^heard read, 
every page. Just as James was starting the next 
Sabbath for school, his father asked, 4 Have they 
any more reading books at the school ?’ 4 O yes/ 

said James ; 4 they have a whole library, and 1 exr 
pect to change this and get another/ 4 Well,’ said 
tbe colonel , 4 here’s a dollar 4 give it to your super¬ 
intendent, and tell him it’s to go towards the library;’ 
apd away went James with a glad heart. 

44 On this Sabbath, I was can ied home by tbe 
minister’s daughter.. As he had gone some distance 
that afternoon, to visit a neighboring school, I did 
not see him until Monday morning. As soon as 
breakfast and prayers were over, he took me op and 
began to search for heterodoxy: After reading eve¬ 
ry page witk-gre&t care, be laid roe down, saying, 
’X fojififfr j* is sound; I see nothing anti-periptural 
injt/, I was very glad to hear tliis, and have since 
frequently heard, when entering a bouse, sgch ex¬ 
pressions as these: 4 Our minister likes this book; 
he says it is good/ 

44 1 c&unot/ell you a hundredth part of what I have 
seen and beard. During the last twelve months, I 
have been in almost every bouse in the whole neigh¬ 
borhood, and have been read by two hundred per¬ 
sons; young and old. I learned, tbe other day, that 
I, together with those who came here with me, 
were to be sent off to another neighborhood, where 
there was aschool, too poorly supported by the people 
to allow the teachers to buy a library. It is expected, 
when we get there, that we shall be ^90 well liked* 
that tih&ib will be no want of money to bay fooreJ* 
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DIALOGUE. 


For the Youth'e Companion. 

THE CHESNUT BURR. 

One fine pleasant morning, in the fall of the year, 
the Master was walking along towards school, and 
be saw three or four boys under a large chesnut tree, 
gathering chesnuts. One of the boys was sitting 
upon the ground, trying to open some cbesnut burrs 
which he had knocked off from the tree. The 
burrs were green, and he was trying to open them 
by pounding them with a stone. 

He was a very impatient boy, and was scolding, 
in a loud and angry tone, against the burrs. He 
did not see, he said, what in the world chesnuts 
were made to grow so for. s They ought to grow 
right out in the open air, like apples, and not have 
such vile Porcupine skins on them, just to plague 
the boys. So saying, he struck, with all his might, 
a line large burr, crushed it to pieces, and then 
jumped up, using at the same time, profane and 
wicked words. As soon as he turned round, he saw 
the Master standing very near him. Then he felt 
very much ashamed and afraid, and hung down his 
head. 

“ Roger,” said the Master, (for this boy’s name 
was Roger) “ can you get me a chesnut burr ?” 

Roger looked up a moment, as if to see whether 
the Master was in earnest, and then began to look 
around for a burr. 

A boy who was standing near the tree, with a 
red cap full of burrs in his hand, held out one of 
them. 

Roger took the burr and handed it to the Master, 
who quietly put it in his pocket, and walked away 
without saying a word. 

As soon as he was gone, the boy with the red cap, 
said to Roger, “ I expected the Master would have 
given you a good scolding for talking so.” 

“ The Master never scolds,” said another boy, 
who was sitting on a log pretty near, with a green 
satchel in his hand, “ but you see if he does not re¬ 
member it” 

Roger looked as if he did not know what to think 
about it 

“ I wish,” said he, “ I knew what he is going to 
do with that burr.” 

That afternoon, when the lessons had been all re¬ 
cited, and it was about time to dismiss the school, 
the boys put away their books, and the Master read 
a few verses in the Bible, and then offered a pray¬ 
er, in which he asked to forgive all the sins which 
any of fhem had committed that day, and to take 
care of them enuring the night. After this he asked 
the boys all to sit down. He then took his hand¬ 
kerchief out of his pocket, and laid it on the desk, 
and afterwards he put* his hand into his pocket a- 
gain, and took out the chesnut burr, and all the boys 
looked at it. 

“ Boys,” said he, “ do you know what this is ?” 

One ofthe boys in the back seat, said, in a half 
whisper, “ it is nothing but a chesnut burr.” 

“ Lucy,” said the Master, to a bright eyed little 
girl eitting near him, “ what is this ?” 

“ It is a chesnut burr, sir,” said'she. 

“ Do you know what it is for ?” 

“ I suppose there are chesnuts in 

“ But what is this rough prickly covering for?” 

Lucy did not know. 

“ Docs any body here know t” said the Master. 

One ofthe boys said he supposed it was to hold 
the chesnuts together, and keep them up on the 
tree. 

“ But I heard a boy say,” replied the Master, “that 
he thought they ought not to be made to grow so.— 
The nut itself, he thought, ought to hang alone on 
the branch without any prickly covering, just as ap¬ 
ples do.” 

** But the nuts themselves have no stems to be 
fastened by,” answered the same boy. 

“ That is true, but I suppose this boy thought 
that God could have made them grow with stems, 
and that lias would have been better than to have 
them in burr9.” 

After a little pause, the Master said {ie would ex¬ 


plain to them what the chesnut burr was for, and 
wished them all to listen attentively. 

[There is not room to print the rest of this story in this pa¬ 
per, but it will be finished in the next; in the mean time we 
wish all our readers to try to think what the burr of the Chesnut 
is for.] 

HBI.ICHOK.___ 

From the Youth 3 * Friend. 

THE GOOD MAN WHO WAS VERY PATIENT. 

I am going to tell you about Job. He lived a 
great while ago. He was a very good man. 
Scarcely any one knew that be bad any faults. He 
professed to love and serve God, and he did do so. 
He did not say* one thing and do another. lie. in¬ 
deed feared God, and loved and served him. Not 
only did he avoid doing what was evil, but he did 
a great deal of good. Fie clothed the naked, he fed 
the hungry, 4 —he was eyes to tj^e^offrid, and feet to 
the lame; and he made the widow’s heart to sing 
for joy. 

He had seven sons, and three daughters. He 
was the greatest, and the richest foan in the coun¬ 
try; for he had large docks, apd herds, and great 
treasures. Much of this world’s good is not ne¬ 
cessary to our happiness. Though we are poor, 
yet if we love God, we may be very comfortable. 
Though prosperity often follows piety. We are 
sure, that if we do indeed love God and serve him, 
we shall nr.t want; for he himself has said, “ Seek 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and 
all other things shall be added unto you*” - 

The children of Job were, most of them, grown 
up. They were healthful and happy. One day 
the eldest brother made a great .feast, and invited 
each of his brothers and sisters to come and visit 
him. The others did so likewise in their turn. 

Job was pleased to see his children comfortable 
and happy. But yet, as he knew that where there 
is much feasting, there is too often much sin, be 
feared, lest any of his family shculd sin against God ; 
or, at least, not acknowledge him, as they ought, as 
the great giver of all the comforts they enjoyed. 

And so he arose early, and prayed to God for 
them, and offered sacrifices on vheir behalf. And 
he very frequently did so. It b a great privilege 
and comfort, to have parents who pray for us, and 
who are concerned for our preseut and everlasting 
welfare. 

There was an evil spirit, who said, that Job did 
not sincerely love God; that he professed some re¬ 
gard to him merely on account of tbe good things 
which he gave him. This was not true; and to con¬ 
vince him, & all others who thought so, that this was 
not the case, God gave him liberty to go and take 
away all bis substance. He could not have taken 
away any thing, without God’s permission. 

And so he did. Soon after a messenger came to 
Job, and said, Tbe oxen were ploughing, and the 
asses feeding beside them; and the Sabeans fell on 
them, and have taken them away,—and they have 
slain the servants with the edge of the sword; and 
I only am escaped alone to tell thee. 

And onajnessengpr after another came and told 
him, That the lightning had fallen on the sheep, 
an<t had consumed them,—that three bands of the 

S uldeans had carried away the camels,—and that 
house io which hi® children were, had been 
smitten by a great wind from the wjkierness^nd that 
they were all dead. And was lie angry with the 
Almighty for permitting him to be treated so? And 
did he say that he would never love or serve him 
anymore ? O no! “ Then be arose,”*—be bad borne, 
unmoved, the loss pf his sheep; and camels, and ox¬ 
en,—and pf his wealth ;—but when he was told 
that hip children also were all gone,—this touched 
him to the heart. And he rent his garments, ex¬ 
pressive of the fastness of Ms grief. And be fell on 
the ground and worshipped. A poor sinner cannot 
lie too low before God. 

And what did he r say? “The Lewd,” said he, 
“ gave” me all that I had; I had nothing of my own. 
He has only taken that to which he Mid a right; 
“ blessed be the name of tbe Lord !” 

And he would not give up tbe service of God. 


His wife was so foolish as to wish him to do so. But 
he said, Thou speakest as one of the foolish women 
speaketh; shall we leceive much good from the 
hands of God, and shall we not receive with calm¬ 
ness, and bear with patience, a little affliction ? 
“ Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him!” 

And he did do so. And the great God was very 
much pleased with him. He made up his losses. 
And he gave to him other fiocks and herds; indeed, 
twice as many as he had before. And the Lord 
gave to him seven other sons, and three daughters. 
And he again became great, and rich, and happy. 

Whatever any one may say to the contrary, 
“godliness is profitable for all things,” since it has 
the promise of God’s blessing iu the life that now 
i3,*as well as in that which is to come. 

SHITOLAEY. 

Forfhi ^uuih*» Companion. 

JUVENILE CORRESPONDENCE.— JVo. IV. 

Boston , Aug . iAth, 1828. 

Your letter received yesterday, my dear Emily, 
was very grateful to your Aurelia. All you say a- 
bout procrastination, I can feelingly respond, for 
tbe person who had your letter, has deprived me of it 
to this time. Had he ever lived in our family, he 
would have known better. Father always impress¬ 
es it upon us, that letters are valuable; may be ve¬ 
ry important; at any rate, they belong only to the 
-T^erson to whom they are directed. Procrastination 
is, I fear, one of my failings; do try to reform me. 
I feel it to be an evil, and one that affects others 
more than we think. 

Your letter contains so many topics, that I am r.t 
a loss which to select or omit—and to reply to ail, 
would make my letter too long. Mother says, a 
common letter to be interesting must be short— 
and composition to be good must be concise. But 
I must not disappoint Ellen, who expects a “ truo 
story.” s It is about two little boys. You will ex¬ 
cuse me if I relate that first, for I want to interest 
our younger sisters in every thing that ir.ay give 
them thoughts and ideas. The story was to con¬ 
vince us, that when quite young we show decided 
inclinations and dispositions. These boys have 
often been at our house. Their mother generally 
rode every pleasant day, and would often take one 
of these boys to drive her chaise. Their favorite 
ride led through rather a dangerous road, with ma¬ 
ny rocks and short turns. One rock was more dan¬ 
gerous than the others, and the boys were always 
cautioned abouf.it. L—, the elder, would be on 
the look Qut, and go gently and carefully round it, 
even the longest way, because more safe. The 
other, heedless of caution, fearless of dangef, drove 
on as if nothing were in the way: thus one day he 
upset the chaise, and injured his mother very much. 
The same spirit followed him to manhood; in bu¬ 
siness he was hazardous and headsiroug; in pro¬ 
mises rash; and having lived extravagantly, and 
dashed awhile, he became bankrupt; and by his 
means many were impoverished and made unhap¬ 
py. L—„ continuing the same thoughtful, cautious 
person, Went on smoothly in life, made many friends 
and by his property was enabled to do much good. 

I will not tell another story now, but attend to 
your letter. How can you quote the Old Testament 
so readily ? I admire to have you; it is a very in¬ 
teresting book to me, and I feel as if it were too 
much neglected, even in our Sabbath Schools. I 
know that all the while I was in the younger class¬ 
es, we only studied the Gospels. I wonder the 
Teachers do not make questions themselves upon 
this part of the B.ble *, they certainly believe it.— 
Do let me know your opinion. Cousin, and what 
you think the best and most interesting manner of 
studying Scripture, and I will say what I can upon 
Botany. It is a delightful study, and I think one 
that may interest theologians as well as physicians. 
I am sure tbe character of God seems impressed 
upon every leaf. This reminds me of a story our 
Minister told, of an infidel who doubted the exist¬ 
ence of a Supreme Being, from the inconsistency 
and impropriety (as he pretended to believe) there 
was in the works of nature. But that and much 
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more that I want to say, I mast reserve for my next. 

Much as I love to read the Bible, I never thought 
of looking there for a treatise on Botany. I really 
believe it contains something upon all the sciences. 
_ Your affectionate cousin, Aurelia. 

TH B yUliBBY, _ 

T1IG SORE TONGUE. 

Fanny . Mamma, I bit my tongue, as I was eat- 


MIflOBL LANT. _ 

Nature made lovely by the mercy of God .—How 


lovely does the face of nature appear, when the one another. 

• _ _ .. i /»I.* 


Proverbs .—Nature has given us two ears, two 
eyes, and one tongue, to the end that we should 
hear and see, more than we speak. 

Likeness begets love; though proud men hate 


mercy of God is represented as falling on it like the a. v 
silent and refreshing dew; or as lighting up its & ] 0 ne. 
numberless scenes into varied and softened beauty, — 
like day-spring from on high, when it breaks thro* 
the shades of night, and spreads its radiance on the 

« ° . , _I . 


ing breakfast. It hurt me so much that I could mountains. As the sweet sound of a father’s voice 
hardly help crying, and even now, you cr.n’t think * s *° prodigal son who seeks to regain his home. 


how it hurts me, when 1 speak. 


and who learns that all his wanderings are forgiven ; 


Mother . Does it? Then 111 tell you what I would as the blessed intimation of pardon to the convict, 
advise you to do; say nothing to day but what is around whom the chains of death and the pains of 
cither necessary or useful. This will give your bell had been castso is the healing voice ol dli- 
ton<rue a fine holiday. vine forgiveness to the humbled and repentant chu- 

Fanny, who knew she had the character of a dren of men. I will join, therefoie with the 
little chatter-box, could not help laughing; how- Psalmist, in sinking of the mercies of the Lord. I 
ever she said, Well, I declare, I will try, for once; unite my voice yilh that of the heavenly hosts, 
I am going to begin now, mamma. * who praised God, and sung Glory to God m the 

Moth. Well, do so; and whenever you attempt highest, on earth pea ce, g o od will to men. 

to speak, and your tongue is hurt, be sure you ask , „ . • . rv - ,, , . 

yourself whether what you were going to say, was # On the Lark flying up.—- How nimbly does that 


likely to he of any use, or whether it was neoessary. Httle Lark mount op, singing toyvards heaven in a 
Fan. Yes, yes, mamma, I will; but don’t you right line! whereas the hawk, which is stronger of 
talk to me for fear. body and swifter ofwing, towers up by many grad- 

So saying, she screwed up her lips, an<L taking ual compasses, to his highest pitch. That bulk of 
her work, sat about five minutes, as still as a mouse, body, and length of wing, hinder a direct ascent, 
She then looked up, smiled, and nodded to her and require the help both of air- and^scope to ad- 
mother, as much as to say, "see how well I cadencehis flight; whilethat small bird cuts the air 
hold my tongue,” still screwing her lips very tight, without resistance, and needs no outward further- 
for fear she should speak. In a few miuutes more, ance of her motion. 

however, she began to feel a great inclination' to “ ^ 13 D0 otherwise with the souls of men, ini fly- 
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mother,as much asm say, "see how well I cari*™ncehis flight; whilethat small bird cuts the air 
hold my tongue,” still screwing her lips very tight, without resistance, and needs no outward further- 
for fear she should speak. In a few miuutes more, ance of her motion. 

however, she began to feel a great inclination' to “ ^ 13 D0 otherwise with the souls of men, in fly- 
say someth lug; and was glad to recollect that if ing «P their heaven. Some are hindered by those 
she could think of any thing useful or necessary, powers which woukl seem helps to their soaring up 
she might say it. She looked all round the room thither; great wit, deep judgment, quick appre- 
to find something, and at last thought of a question, hension, send men about, with no small labour, for 
Fan. Mamma, don't you think the fire wants the recovery of their own incumbrance; while the 
stirring? good affections of plain and simple souls raise them 

Moth. Not at present, my dear. up immediately to the fruition of God. Why should 

Then followed another long silence; for Fanny we be proud ofthat which may slacken our way to 
found it vastly more difficult than she expected, to glory ? Why should we be disheartened with the 
think of any thing useful to talk about; and she small measure of that, the very want whereof may 
1 h er mamma w..-/d iau^h at her, if she said (as the heart may be affected) facilitate our way to 
,vhai tviis idle and silly, just now. She was begin- happiness. — Pishop Hall. 


ivhai tviis idle and silly, just now. She was begin¬ 
ning to repent having made such an agreement, 
when her three elder sisters entered the room. 


On a Red-breast singing .—" Pretty bird, how 


She thought it quite reasonable, if not absolutely cheerfully dost thou sit and sing; and yet k no west 
necessary to tell them of her misfortune, which she not where thou art, nor where thou shalt make thy 
did at great length, and with many needless words; next meal, and at night must shroud thyself in a 
as is the general custom of great talkers. Her sis- fo r lodging * ...^at a s *? ame 18 f° r JP e > that 
ters fearttl that her resolution would not last half before me so liberal provisions of my God, and 

an hour: and laughed at her for telling such a long find myself set warm under my own roof, yet am 
story with a sore tongue. ready t0 droop under a distrustful and unthankful 

Swii after, some ladies called to pay her mother donees! Had I so little certainty of my harbour 
a morning visit. This gave Fanny's tohgue such and purveyance, how heartless should I be, how 


a morning visit. I ms gave r anny s tongue suet 
a long rest, that the moment they were gone, it be 
gan to run as fast as ever. 

® . t i it % w vtr*« « 


careful, how little heart should I have to make music 
to thee, or to myself. Sorely thou earnest not hither 


Fan. What a long while old Mrs. Wilson has without a Providence. God sent thee, not so much 


had that brown satin pelisse! Really, poor old lady, 
I am quite tired of seeing her in it! 

Moth. How is your tongue, Fanny ? 


to delight,as to shame me; but all in a conviction 
of my sullen unbelief, who under more apparent 
means, am less cheerfol and confident Reason 


Fan. O, better, mamma, I thank you, almost «>d faith have not done so much in me, as in thee 
we jj mere instinct of nature. Want of foresight makes 

Moth. I am sorry for it I was in hopes it would more merry, if not more happy here than the 
be sore enough to prevent your making impertinent foresight of better things maketh me. > 


remarks upon any body to-day. 


1 O God! thy Providence is not impaired by thbse 


Fan. Not, but really, mamma, isn’t it an old ros- powers thou hast given me, above these brute things: 
ty thing? let no* my greafprjielps hinder me from a holy se- 

Moth. Pray, Fanny, which was that question, curity and comfortable reliance bpon thee.”— Ibid. 
think you, useful or necessary ? # — 

Fan. O but mamma, I assure you, my tongue is Munich .—Every child found 

nuite well now. begging in the streets of Munich is arrested and 


Moth. I am sorry for it, my dear. I should think oarrfod to a charitable establishment/ The moment 
it well worth while to bite my tongue every day, if be enters the hospital, and before he is cleaned, and 
there were no other means of keeping it in order. %*** thc new «!othes intended for him, his pbrtrait 
F<m.*Who would have thought that my happen- » painted in bis ragged dress, and precisely as be 
ing to bite my toogne this morning, would havegiv- w as found begging. When his education is finish- 
en me all this trouble ? ad in tbe hospital, tins portrait is given to him, and 

Moth. It would be a fortunate bite for you, Fan- be promises, by an oath, to keep it all his life, in or- 
ny, and for your neighbours, if it should make you deTthat he may be reminded of the abject condi- 
more careful in tbe use of it. Remember that fool- tio! ? fr( jm which he has been rescued, and of the 
ish talking pains a good conscience, just as continu- obligation he owes to the institution which saved 


al speaking doe9 a sore tongue. 


{Analytical Reader. 


him misery, and gave him the means by which be | 
was enabled to avoid it in future. 


A wise man is never less alone, than when he is 
>ne. [Ambrose.] 

V O ETEV. ~~ 


From Ackerman's “ Forget Me Not,” for 1828. 

FAMILY WORSHIP IN A COTTAGE. ' 

Lititeit! 1 beard a voice, a solemn voice, 

Bui sweet and fervent too, bke that of prayer; 

Suck ns would make angelic breasts rejoice, 

And call to hearken from their starry sphere; 

From yonder cot it comes—I’ll draw me near,— 

Its light shines like a star upon the night, 

And to my wandering footsteps far more dear; 

A better guide perchance, a holier light, 

Leading more near to heaven than that above my sight. 

Oh! *t is a lovely scene! Tho gray-haired sire. 

With lifted hands, imploring on each child 
All that the lip can breatlie; the soul desire. 

To guide their footsteps through the world's deep wild 
See how the glittering tears his warm cheek gild! 

How rushes through the wane of years the glow! - 
How beams his look, with all tbe father filled! 

The ardency intense lights eye, Up, brow. 

Which aU his bosom's thoughts, hopes, fears & wishes show. 

There kpeels the mother by her partner's side; 

Silent Iter tongue, but oh! ltow full her eyes! 

Look at those sacred tears, whose gentle tide 
Tbe loudest of the lip supplies, 

Oh! what can equal her beseeching sighl 
If’t is not heard in heaven, then never came 
Thither the soundjof supplications high; 

Vainly have nation's piled the altars’ flame, 

Thc intensest of them ail ne’er reached a mother’s claim. 

Beside her, rising into manhood’s form, 

Her son, her secret pride and glsry, bows. 

Bright is his clteek, with labor's color warm. 

The honorable tint his foreliead shows; 

His eyes dark glance is veiled, as it woukl close 
A while to all on earth his heart deems fair,— 

His lips, soft moving, till responsive vows 
Are raising, to bis hoary father's prayer, , 

Pleading with tbe high Heavens, ‘O guide from ev’ry snare.’ 

And yonder there’s a group in happiest being. 

The fairy tenants ol thc cottage dbme, 

Kneeling before the eye of Him, all-seeing, * 

Who watches if their thoughts or glances room; 

The doll r untouched is laid beside the dnett*__- . „ . 

That treasured instrument of loudest sound 
Stands close beside its master, but as dumb 
As if forgotten, on the darksome ground, 

While like night’s dew-clos’d flowers they bead fltcluster round. 

Look at the little band upon each brow . , 

Covering the face, before the unseen God! 

Listen! ye might have heard the lisped vow 
Like cherub-echoes seeking his abode. 

Revile it not, despise it not, ye proud! 

Nor say it is the jargon learned by rote. 

Useless and meaningless—these words allowed 
Upon the youthful memory to float, «■ 

Shall be the waking cord of many a heavenly note! 

Oh lovely scene; most lovely! would that thou 
Didst not bedeck the cottage-bower alone. 

But beneath every roof in beauty glow. 

From the low hamlet to the lofty throne, 

Then England, were the smiles of Heaven thine own 
The bright paternal smiles of Deity; * 

Then, my loved country, would thy soil be known, 

Tbe hallowed, and the blest, the truly free. 

And every evening’s hour a nation’s worship see! 

THE MOTHER AND CHILD. 

His little hands, in amorous fold. 

Were on her bosom placed; 

Tbe ringlets, like the virgin gold. 

His ivory forehead graced. 

He smiles: to none that smile waa known, 
Though full of hope it beamed, - 
Except to one who felt alone 
The all of heaven it seemed. 

How tenderly she reads his heart! 

What grace she pictures, there! 

Wisdom to Bhun tbe wiles of art, 

And mercy for despair. 

How linked in love the •mother’s dream, 

The morning’s early joy ; 

And gay the bark and bright the stream 
Which bear the blooming boy 
Oh, may the sweet delusion last, 

And on the hoars to come, 

Shed calm and holy, as the past, 

A raj her tomb! , 
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OBZTVAKT. 


“ Out of the moalhs of babes and sucklings, thou hast perfected 
praise.”— Mat. xx, W. 

MEMOIR OF A LITTLE CHILD. 

[Furnished by a surviving Relative.] 

Died in Norfolk, Virginia, September 7, 1828, 
Susan A. Kollock, daughter of the Rev. &. K. 
Koltock , of that place* Slio was only eight years 
of ago when she led the world, and her lifo and 
death have furnished a striking comment on the 
passage placed at the head of this article. 

In the spring of 1825, she was placed under the 
care of a pious aunt, in Elizabeth-town, N. J. where 
rfhe remained until a few months before her dissolu¬ 
tion. In this situation, every means which an en¬ 
lightened and Christian female could use to impress 
her, early, with a sense of religion, were diligently 
employed ; and upon these efforts to “ direct her io- 
fant gaze to the Star of Bethlehem / 1 Providence 
evidently smiled. She was scarcely six years of 
age, when her friends hoped that her heart was re¬ 
newed by the Spirit of God. 'Her conversation, so ! 
different from that of children of her age—*her de¬ 
votion in fkmily and public worship—her self denial 
—her strict observance of the Sabbath—her atten- I 
lion to the Scriptures, and her delight in reading 
them—her love of prayer, & uniform attendance on 
the closet—her strong sense of the Divine presence: 
—all evinced that she was a regenerated child. j 

In the month of April last, she returned to her 
father’s house, and there evinced the same influence 
of religious principle. Her pious friends, who knew 
her weM, saw her daily ripening for Heaveo, end 
foreboded a premature admission into the mansions 
of rest. j 

Soon after her return to the parental roof, she I 
was called to witness the last hours, and the tri-! 
umphant death of her loved mother. She was much 
impressed by the scene, and said, “ Let me die the 
death of the righteous; and let my last hours be 
like hers.” Little did she or her friends, then think 
that her Wishes would be so soon fulfilled. The 
week after the departure of her parent, she was ta¬ 
ken violently ill, and at once told her friends that 
she could ndt recover. But she was *not alarmed 
at the thougbt*of death. She talked of it as she did 
of every thing else, with great composure. From 
that time to the period of her removal, which was 
many days, with a mind in general rational, and 
with a voice strong and full, she manifested to all 
aronud her, her love to God, hex reliance upon the 
Saviour, and her full preparation for Heaven. Th# 
nature of her disease was such as to occasion the 
most acute sufferings; • but God disposed her to bear 
them with patience. When a paroxysm of pain 
was approaching, she folded her little hands, and 
looking up, exclaimed, “ O Lord, deliver mo out of 
my pain and trouble, or give roe patience to bear 
it—patience to bear it.” On one occasion it was 
thoughtnecessary to renew a blister which had been 
applied to her body, and which had given her much i 
pain—ai first she manifested some reluctance, but 
when reminded that it was God’s will, she instantly 
said : “ 0,1 will have it on then, though it will hurt 
me oroch—yes, I will be patient, because it was' 
God who made me sick, and I wilt do what he 
wishes.” Many of those texts of Scripture, which 1 
•her had learnt privately^and at the Sabbath School, 
she would often repeat, and dwell upon them with 
delight. “ Christ has said I wiR not leave you com¬ 
fortless ; I will come unto you; and now he does 
not leave .me comfortless—he comes to me.” She j 
loved to contemplate Jesus- Christ in the relation of j 
a Shepherd, and often repeated that part off he 10th 


chap, of John, in which he is thus represented. More | 
than once she repeated the wboleof the 23d Psalm, 
and took great pleasure in conversing on it. One 
morning after awaking from sleep, she said to her 
aunt, “ I will tell you the text of mamma’s funeral 
sermon, which you were not present to hearIt 
was in 1st Corinthians, 7th chap. 29, 30,31 verses* 
But this I say, brethren, &«. adding at the conclu¬ 
sion, “Yes! all passeth away, all passeth away.” 
Soon afterwards site said, “ 1/ the will of God, 

I shall yet get well, but if hot, J shall die, and go 
to Jesus, and you will all meet me there. On au- 
other occasion, she said to her aunt, “ Such hor¬ 
rible thoughts sometimes come into my mind, that 
I am almost afraid to go to sleep.” Her aunt said to 
her, “ Why should'you fear any thing? Jesus al¬ 
ways watches over his children in sickness, and at 
all times; do not you love him, and can you not trust 
him ?” “ O yes ! my dear aunt, I do love him: 

he brought me salvation! I do love him, and will 
trust him forever.” A most interesting scene oc¬ 
curred one Sabbath, that will never be forgotten.— 
She expressed an anxious desire to see her father, 
who was, at the time, engaged in preparing for the 
sanctuary.—She renewed her requests until he was 
sent for. When he entered the room, she said, 

“ Papa, I have sent for you to pray with me.”— 

“ Certainly, my dear, we will all unite in praying 
Mu th you and/or you.” After prayer, in which she 
said she “ tried to unite with all her heart,” her 
father said to her, “ My dear Susan, you will not 
be long, with us, God is taking you away.” “ Yes,” 
she replied, “ but I am 1 going to Heaven.” “ But 
how do you expect to get there ? Have you done 
anything to deserve Heaven?” “No! only thro* 
Jesus Christ, the Lamb of God.” “ Do you, my 
dear,really love Jesus Christ “Yes! I do.”— 

“ Why ?” “ Because he died for me upon the 

cross.” “ And why do you wish to go to Heaven?” 
“Because God is there, and Christ is there.”— 
It was thought that on that day she would die. She 
herself thought so, and often said, “ How sweet, 
and yet oow solemn is it to die.” She spoke indi¬ 
vidually to the friends who were with her; “ Papa, 
aunt L. Mrs. W. you will meet me in Heaven.”— 
She sent for one of the servants, a coloured woman, 
i who had been her nurse, arid to whom she was par¬ 
ticularly attached. “Mammy,” (it was in this fa¬ 
miliar manner that she always addressed her,) “ I 
am going t q Heaven. Will you not prepare to meet 
; me there; now mind what I say, and do prepare to 
| meet me there.” 

! But God did not then take her away, as was ex¬ 
pected. He preserved her some days longer, .still 
more to glorify his name, to perfect the praise of the 
| Redeemer, and tb furnish even richer consolations 
j to her surviving friends. Her sufferings returned 
| with , renewed violence, giving her patience an op¬ 
portunity to “have its perfect work.” It was in- 
I Deed affecting to hear her prayers, under her excru¬ 
ciating pains: “Gracious Father,' restore me to 
health/and ease this dreadful pain, or take me to 
thyself. O! Father, help me to say thy will be 
done, which no one can say under such sufferings, 
unless taught by tby Holy Spirit.” - She often said 
to hw friends, “ Yoti know I love you ail very much, 
but I love 'Christ 1 more.” The nearer she drew to 
deathsthe'deeper washer sense of sin. Frequently 
would she say, “ O! Lord, I am a great sinner; but 
Jiave mercy on ipe, and pardon all my sins for 
Christ’s sake.” Often woulisbe express her grat¬ 
itude to God for his converting grace, and say that 
she was once il a great sinner, a little, ignorant, 
sinful child; Bat be has brought me nigh by the 
blood of Christ.” Not long before her departure,, 
she spelt* much of the resurrection, and evidently^ 


j contemplated it with great delight. “ My dear 
aunt, 1 wish you would read the Bible to me* and 
read the 11th chapter of John, where the resurrec¬ 
tion of Lazarus is mentioned . 0 While the chap¬ 
ter was read, she listened with unusual attention, 
and when it was finished, said, “ If Jesus is the 
resurrection and the life, ho will raise me up at the 
resurrection, as he did La 2 arus.” The next day 
she was suffering much pain.—Her father said to 
heti “ My di\pghter. God will soon relieve .voil; in 
Heaven there is no pain.” She instantly said, 
“ Neither sorrow, nor crying, nor death, but God 
shall wipe away all tears from our eyes.” The last 
conversation which her father had with lj£r, on this 
subject, was just before her dissolution. He said to 
her, “ Though you have lived much longer than 
we expected, yet we cannot even hope that you w ill 
recover.” “ O! no, papa, it is impossible. But I 
am going to Heaven. I shall see God there, and 
Christ, and my dear mamma, apd my little sisters 
who have died, and my aunt L.” “ Not your aunt 
L. my dear, she is with you here.” “ I know it, 
but she will follow me, and meet me there.” 

It was thus that this little child thought, and 
spoke, in view of eternity. It was early one Sab¬ 
bath morning, that she was permitted to enjoy that 
heavenly rest, which she had for some weeks been 
anticipating. Just as the light was purpling th * 
east, she seemed to say to those around her “Let 
me go, for the day breakethand bursting the 
bonds which united it to the body, her spirit soared 
to her Father/ and their Father, to her God, and 
their God. Her little body was laid in the same 
grave in which her mother and her sister were de¬ 
posited, only six weeks before, that “in death they 
might not be divided,” and that, at the resurrec¬ 
tion, they might rise together to Ufo^tcrim!. 
___£ Pastor's Journal. 


DIALOG tm. 


For the Youths Companion. 

THE CHESNUT BURR. 

[Concluded from our last.] 

“ How much of the chesnut is good to eat, Wil¬ 
liam ?” asked he, looking at a boy before him 

“ Only the meat.” 

“ How long does it take the meat to grow.” 

“ All summer, I suppose, it is growing.” 

“ Yes ; it begins early in summer and gradually 
grows and swells until it has become of foil size and 
is ripe, in the fall. Now suppose there was'a tree 
out here near the school house, and the chesnut 
meats should grow upon it without any shell or cov¬ 
ering, suppose too that they should taste like good 
ripe chesnuts at first when they were very small. 
Do you think they would be safe ?” 

William said, “No! the boys wonld pick them, 
and eat them before they bad time to grow.” 

“ WeW, what harm would there be in tfoat ? would 
it not be as well to have the chesnuts early in sum¬ 
mer as to have them in the fall ?” 

William hesitated. Another boy who sat next 
him, said, “ there would not be so much meat in the 
chesnuts, if they were oaten before they had time to 
grow.” 

‘ “Right,” said the master, “bat would not the 
boys know this, and so all agree to let the little 
chesnuts stay, and not eat them while they were 
small. 

William said he thought they would not. If the 
chesnuts were good, he was afraid they would pick 
them off and eat them, if they were small. 

All the rest of the boys in the school thought so 
too. 

“ Here then,” said the Master, “isone reason for 
having prickles around the chesnuts when they a*e 
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little. But then it is not necessary to have all ches- 
nuts guarded from boys in this way ; a great many 
oi* the trees are in the woods, which the boys do not 
see, what good do the burrs do in these trees? 

The boys hesitated. Presently the boy who had 
the green satchel under the tree with Roger, who 
was sitting in one corner of the room, said, 

“ 1 should think they would keep the squirrels 
from eating them.” 

“And besides,” continued he, after thinking a 
moment, “ I should suppose if the meat of the ches- 
mit had no covering, the rain might wet it and make 
it rot, or the sun dry and wither it.” 

“ Yes,” said the master, “these are very good 
reasons why the nut should be carefully guarded. 
First the meats are packed away in a hard brown 
shell, which the water cannot get through, this keeps 
it dry and away from dust, and other things which 
might injure it. Then several nuts thus protected 
grow together closely, ingple this green prickly cov¬ 
ering, which spreads over them and guards them 
from the larger animals and the boys. When the 
chesnut gets its full growth and is ripe, this cover¬ 
ing you^enow splits open, and the nuts drop out, 
and then any body can get them and eat them. 

The boys were then all satisfied that it was bet¬ 
ter that chesnuts should grow 7 in burrs. 

“ But why,” asked one of the boys, “ do not apples 
g row so ?” 

“ Can any body answer that question,” said the 
master. 

The boy. with the green satchel said that apples 
had a smooth tight skin, which kept out the wet, 
hut he did not see how they were guarded from an¬ 
imals. 

The master said it was by their taste. “ They 
nre hard and sour before they are full grown, and 
so the taste is not pleasant, and nobody wants to 
eat them,—except sometimes a few foolish hoys, and 
these are punished by being made sick. When the 
apples are full grown, then they change from sour 
to sweet, and become mellow; then they can be eat¬ 
en. Can you tell me of any other fruits which are 
preserved in this way**?”- 

One boy answered, strawberries and blackberries, 
and nnothrr said nonchos and pears. 

Trrsrner T: tt r.ked why the peach stone was 
u A outside of ih/peach, so as to keep it from being 
* nioii 1? it the Master said he would explain this 
abother ume. Th^n he u:.missed the scholars, af¬ 
ter asking Roger to.wait until the rest had gone, as 
he wished to see him alone. £. Erodore. 

For the Youth’* Companion. 

PROPER QX'ESXIONS AT PROPER TIMES. 

A DialogUK. 

Julia. You* are always so busy, Aunt, that I 
cannot get a chance to speak to you. Now you 
are sitting down to your work, 1 really wish you 
would talk with me, and let me talk to you. 

Aunt. Certainly, my dear, I am always willing 
to answer proper, questions at a proper time. 

%l. What do you mean by proper questions, and 
proper times ? 

A. By proper questions I mean those that you 
ask concerning things, about which it would be of 
any use to you to know; and proper seasons are 
those, when I am not particularly engaged with 
company or- otherwise. When I am alone with 
you, as I am now, I like to have you ask questions 
about books you have been.reading, or about yonr 
lessons, as it shews me you wish to become wise. 

J* I wonder if I .remember the lesson my mor 
ther used to try to teach me about division of time! 
Let me think ; 60 seconds make a minute, 60 mi¬ 
nutes, make an hour, 24 hours, make a day, 7 days 
make a week, 4 weeks make a month, 12 months 
make a year, and 365 days make a year. I learn¬ 
ed the days of the week a long time ago; and now 
will you pieasa to tell me why we call them by 
those names. 

A. I can telk you, but fear yon will not under¬ 
stand what* I say. They are.named after the Sax¬ 
on gods, to each of whom one day was consecrated. 
The first day of the week they worshipped the Sun; 
second, the .Moontbi|A,_X««o; fourth, Wodsn; 


1 fifth, Thor; sixth, Frigs; seventh, Seater—— 
SunVday, Moon’s-day, Tuisco’s-day, WodenV 
day, Thor’s-day, Friga’s-day, Seater's-day. 

J Oh, they are such hard names, 1 do not 
think I can remember them. 

A. You must repeat them over several times; 
and although you may seem to have forgotten them 
a few years, perhaps they will come to your mind 
at some future period, when you may be wishing 
to teach others. 1 have heard your mother say, 
that when she used to learn the catechism, when 
quite young, she could not understand it, and 
thought she should soon forget all she had commit¬ 
ted to memory; and it did seem to hare gone from 
her mind for several years; but when she was old¬ 
er, it came fresh to her recollection, and she many 
times thanked her grandmother for teaching her 
that and many other useful maxims, which were 
very valuable to her. 

J. Why didher mother teach her? 

A. Because £he was dn orphan ; her father and 
mother died when she was but eight years old. | 

J. Then orphan means a person whose parents 
are both dead. 1 did not know the meaning of t he 
word before. What, and have Jhey nobody to take 
care of them? 

A. Yes, there is one Being who always watches 
over them, who has premised to be a father to the 
fatherless, and if they fere good and virtuous, they 
shall want no good thing. But I cannot talk with 
you any longer, as a lady is coming in. 

IEnter Mis* Dianthe Whiting; scene not recorded. — 
Continuation of the Dialogue.} 

J. I have had a hundred things come into my 
mind, since Miss Whiting has been here, and sev¬ 
eral times was going to ask you some question, lest 
I should forget it; but 1 kept perfectly still, for I 
was afraid, if I spoke, you would give me a look 
that would make me wish I had said nothing; and 
I know you have many times told me it is very im¬ 
proper for me to speak,when older people are talking. 

A. I am glad you remembered what I told you, 
and am now ready to answer any question. 

J. Aunt, what made you say that Miss Love- 
1 gold was very foolish, when she said she should be 
perfectly happy if she had ten thousand dollars. 

A. Because, 4ny dear, experience has taught 
me that our happiness depends very little upon 
wealth, or any other circumstance which is not 
wholly within,our power. To be good, to follow 
what we know to be right, comprises the whole of 
happiness. He who regulates his life according to 
the laws of his Almighty Father, will be happy, let 
his situation in life be what it may. And he who 
acts or feels contrary to the rules of Religion, will 
always be more or less unhappy, though the trea¬ 
sures of creation were poured forth at his feet. 

J. I am sure some rich folks appear very happy, 
who do not seem to be good; and some poor 
folks, who are very clever, are much distressed. 

A. The world is very deceitful in its appear¬ 
ance, mv child. I do not mean that the rich man 
is not often happy. I simply mean that his happi¬ 
ness depends upon his own disposition, and feel¬ 
ings, and not upon his wealth. The man wholives 
for his own selfish gratification, has very Ijttle* real 
enjoy men;, however happy he may seem; and if a 
poor man is very discontented, he certainly indulges 
wrong feelings. Happiness is found in the patlr of 
goodness and only there. 

J. But wealth makes one so useful, aunt. 1 
am sure I should like to be rich above all things, 
and then Isbqgld 1# so much admired* and fol¬ 
lowed/ 

A. Ah, Julia, I am afraid you would like to be 
rich, more because it would make you of some* im¬ 
portance in society, than because it would serve to 
make you dseful to your fellow creatures. Were 
you not thinking more of the fine dresses, dolls and 
sweetmeats that money Would procure for you, 
than of any particular good you would do with it? 

J. I was, but then one might be more useful by 
being rich; might he not ? ' 

A. Certainly. Riches like every thing else are 
valuable in proportion to thei{.r«a/tf.<i; but howev¬ 
er much or little a m*n may possess* be who makes 


the best possible use of the gifts or faculties he 
lias, is rich indeed. As for the respect that would 
be paid you merely on account of wealth, I fancy it 
would prove like the attentions that the Frenchman 
supposed were paid him in the streets of Paris. 

J. What was that ? 

A. A Frenchman, famous for his vanity, para¬ 
ded through the streets of Paris, endeavoring by 
bis tine clothes and popular manners to attract the 
attention of the public. Being fatigued he rested 
against a tree at the head of an avenue, which was 
presently filled with crowds of people passing to and 
fro; and to his great surprise he observed all, young 
and old, salute him as they passed. He of course 
returned the civility by doffing and bowing. Sure¬ 
ly, thought he, I must be more known and applaud¬ 
ed than I imagined. Tired at last of removing his 
hat so often, he stood bareheaded, and contented 
himself with returning all their salutations with a 
graceful nod. At length a woman threw herself 
on her kness before him. Rise, woman, said he, I 
surely have done nothing to deserve all this respect. 
He stooped to give her his hand, and in so doing 
he heard the pious woman utter a prayer. He look¬ 
ed up and saw an image of the virgin Mary, affixed 
to a tree just above his head. This image is wor- 
shipped by the Catholics, and he readily perceired 
it was the object of all that respect which he had 
foolishly imagained was paid to himself. 

J. J suppose you mean that all the admiration 
we receive when standing under the image of 
wealth is of little value. 

A. I do. As riches generally originate in 
something for which we deserve no applause, we 
ought not to feel flattered if we receive it, nor court 
it if we do not. Be assured that those praises and 
attentions which are not won by our virtues, pro¬ 
duce little comfort; but if we resolutely pursue 
what we think is right, we shall be happy, whether 
the world knows it or not. 


ZiE AEVINO. 


THE WAY TO GET A LESSON. 

Henry had his Bible to read, a copy to write and 
lessons in spelling, arithmetic, geography and mm- 
mar to learn. AIMhese studies he loved exceot- 
ing bis grammar. 9 

So he did those he liked best first, and then said 
to his uncle May 1 go, Sir, into the closet, where I 
sleep, and learn my grammar there t 

His unde gave his consent, and Henry ran ud 
stairs, shut the door, and sitting down on a little 
stool, near the window, set himself to learn his lea- 
son. 

He went on without interruption, till a bine .pi*, 
eon, from his uncle s pigeon house, orer the stable 
came flying toward the house, and -setting herself 
on the window, began to coo, and dress her featK. 
ers and turn about her glossy neck. Henry stopl 
P®d for a moment and looked at the beautiful tame 
pigeon; till at length, recollecting himself, be cr£d 

I Tl Ge ‘ Tn y> Mr *: Pieeon ‘ 1 w “' my les^n 

jand you shall not hinder me. * S80D ’ 

so ' ,8d ® f h,s voioe i ,h « pigeon t<*r>k flight 
and Henry went on very well, with his lesson ,i | 
a bewuful yellow butterfly, whose wings were’ 
nened with spots of azure, came into the ivinA^S 
Henry’s eye again left his book, and Sowed T. 
butterfly through all its motions, till it flew off to¬ 
ward the shrubs, and was presently tod far off£, £ 

l am glad you atugooe.aaid He nrv »>.,— i niT , 
his lesson, and I hope you will keep away *° 

Poor Henry was very unfortunate thatdav - r " 
no sooner was the yellow butterfly out of sight 
mcame a humble-bee—buzz, buzz - and. tb* 
gentleman was so impertinent, that he came flJ-* 8 * 
up to Henry, and ronnd his head, ImzzinlT if*** 8 
ear, then in the other, thenoot at the window 

jumped up and shot the window against hiSJ!’ 
more than that, he turned hMgofround, 
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himsdf with his b*Gk to the window. There, gen¬ 
tlemen and ladies, said he, Mrs. Pigeon, and Sirs. 
Butterfly, and Mr. Humble-bee, if you come again, 
you will not find roe at home; or ifl am at home, 
not ready to receive you. 

While Henry was "saying these words, and look¬ 
ing lor his place in bis grammar, which had fallen 
to tlie floor in his haste to shut the window, he 
heard a little kind of nibbling, rattling noise in the 
wall. What now t said the little boy; who is com¬ 
ing next? He tu rn e d to wa rd the place, & there was a 
pretty little brown mooee with sparkling black eyes, 
pe ep ing through a hole in the old wainscot. 

*Pliere now, said Henry, there is a new visiter 
come; well, I am glad puss is not here, at any rate* 
Get back, Mrs. Mouse, get back to your hiding 
place; but 1 will not look at you, I will learn ; I am 
determined to learn. So he turned his face again 
to another corner of the room, and had just settled,, 
himself to learn, with all his might and main, when 
a monstrous large spider let himself dowo from the 
ceiling, right above his head, and dropped upon his 
book. 

Iienry shook him off without hurting him, say¬ 
ing, I will tel! you what, ladies and gentlemen, I 
won’t care for any of you, that will be the best way ; 
at least, 1 will try not to care for von. I hope I 
shall be helped to do right; and then Mrs. Pigeon 
you may coo; and Mrs. Butterfly, you may flutter ; 
and Mr. Humble-bee, you may buzz; and Mrs. 
Mouse, you may nibble; and Mrs. Spider, you may 
spin ; but still I shall be able to learn my lesson. 

So little Henry, being filled with a desire to do 
well, (no doubt from above,) kept looking at his 
book, and repeating the words with all his might, 
till he was able to say his lesson quite perfectly; 
and then he went joyfully down and said his lesson 
to his uncle; and when he had said his lesson, he 
gave an account of all his visiters. 

[Analytical Reader. 
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JACOB BLESSING JOSEPH AND HIS SONS. 

When Jacob was one hundred and forty seven 
years old, the time drew near in which he should 
die. He was taken very ill. And some one told 
Joseph, of it: and he came, with his two sons, E- 
phraim and Manasseh, to visit his afflicted father. 

And Jacob strengthened himself, and sat up in 
his bed to receive him. And Jacob mentioned ma¬ 
ny events which had happened to him, and talked 
of God’s great goodness to him, through the whole 
of his life. 

But his eyes were very dim with age,—he did not 
know hie grand children, and he asked who they 
were. And when Joseph told him, he said, “ Bring 
them, I pray thee, unto me, and I wiH bless them. 
And he brought them near unto him, and he kissed 
them, and embraced them.” 

And Jacob said unto Joseph, “ I had not thought 
to see thy face.—and lo! God hath showed me al¬ 
so thy children.” 

And he laid his hands on the heads of the two lit¬ 
tle boys,*—and he blessed Joseph, and said, “ God, 
before Vhom my fathers, Abraham and Isaac, did 
walk, the God which fed me all my life long unto 
this day; the Angel which redeemed me from all 
evil, bless the lads; and let my name be named on 
them, and the name of my fathers, Abraham and 
Isaac; and let them grow into a multitude in tha 
midst of the earth.” 

It is a pleasant thing, and a great mercy, to have 
~ parents who love and serve God, and who are con* 
cerned that we should do so too. 

Whenever we look back on life, we should nev¬ 
er forget that it is the good God, who has al- 
wayfried us and fed us, and redeemed us from all 
evik and we should thankfully acknowledge hiat 
great, goodness. 

How peacefully does a good man die t* Who .does 
neUdmire Jacob,—Messing all around him, and 
blessed by all,—standing at the rery gate of eter¬ 
nal bliss,—yea, be seems to be in heaven before he 
enters it. 

Sorely we cannot witness the good old man dying 



so happily, and not breathe the prayer,—O my 
God, let rae die the death of the righteous ! We 
shall certainly do so if we live his life. And if we 
think as we ought, we shall as much wish to live 
bis life as to die hisdeath.— [Children's Friend. 

MORALITY. 

RETURNING GOOD FOR EVIL, THE NOBLEST KE- 
VENGE. 

I will be revenged upon him, that I will, and 
make him heartily repent it, said little Phillip to 
himself, with a countenance quite led with anger. 
His mind was so engaged, that, as he walked along, 
he did not see his dear friend Stephen, who hap¬ 
pened at that instant to meet him, and consequent¬ 
ly heard what he had said. I 

Who is that, said Stephen, that you intend to be 
revenged on ? Philip, as though awakened from a 
dream, stopped short, and looking at his friend, 
soon resumed the smile that was natural to his coun¬ 
tenance. Ah! said he, come with me, my friend, 
and you will see whom I will be revenged on. I 
believe you remember my supple Jack, a very pret¬ 
ty little cane, which my father gZve'roe. You see 
it is now all in pieces. It was farmer Robinson’s 
son, who lives in yonder thatched cottage, tbatruin- 
ed it. 

Stephen very coolly asked him what induced the 
farmer’s son to break it. I had been walking peace¬ 
ably along, replied Philip, and was playing with 
my cane, by twisting it around my body. By some 
accident or other, one of the two ends got out of 
my hand, when I was opposite the gate just by the 
wooden bridge, and where the little fellow had 
put down a pitcher full of water, which he was car- 
i rying home from the well. It so happened that 
my cane, in springing, overset the pitcher, but did 
not break it. He caiue up close to me, and began 
| to call me names; when I assured him I did not 
! intend any harm,—what I had done was an acci¬ 
dent, and I was very sorry for it. Without paying 
any regard to what I said, he instantly seized my 
supple jack and broke it here as yotf see; but I 
will make him heartily repeat it. 

To be sure, said Stephen, he is a very wicked 
boy, and he is already very properly punished for it, 
since nobody likes him, nor will do any thing for 
him. He finds it very difficult to get any compan¬ 
ions to play with him, and if he attempts to intrude 
himself into their company, they will all instantly 
leave him. To consider this properly, I think, 
should be sufficient revenge for you. All this is 
true, replied Philip, but he has- broken, my cane.— 
It was a present from my papa, and a very pretty 
cane you know it was. My father will perhaps ask 
roe what has become of it; and, as he will suppose 
j I have carelessly lost his present, he will, probably 
be angry with me; of which this little saucy fellow 
will be the cause. I offered to fill his pitcher again,, 
having knocked it down by accident—I will.be re¬ 
venged. 

My dear friend, said Stephen,,1 think you will 
act better in not minding him, as your contempt 
will be the best punishment you can inflict upon 
him. He is not upon a level with you, and you 
may be assured that he will always be able to do 
more mischief to you,,than you would choose to do 
him., And now I think of it, I wiH tell you what 
happened to him not long since. 

Very unluckily for him, he chanced to see a bee 
hovering about a flower, which he caught,,and was 
going to pull off its-wings, out of sport; when the 
animal found means to sling hin^ and then flew 
in safely to the hive. The pain put him into a most 
furious passion, and, like you* he vowed to take 
a severe revenge.. He acoordhigly procured $ lit¬ 
tle hazeksst'ek, and thrust it through the hole 
i*to the bee-hive,, twisting, it about therein. 

By this means he 4ciBed several; of.the little ani¬ 
mals; but, in an.instant, all the swarm issued out, 
and, falling upon him, stung him in a thousand 
different places. You will, naturally suppose that 
he uttered the most piercing cries, and rolled upon, 
the ground in the excess of his agony. Ilis father 
ran to him, but could not, without the greatest dif¬ 
ficulty* put the bees to flight, after having stung him 


so severely that he was confined several davs to his 
bed. 

Thus you see he was not very successful in his 
pursuit of revenge. I would advise you, therefore, 
to pass over his insult, and leave others to punish 
him, without your taking any part in it. Besides, 
he is a wicked boy, and much stronger than 
you are; so that your ability to obtain revenge may 
be doubtful. 

1 must own,, replied Philip, that your advice 
seems very good. So come along with me, and L 
with go.and tell my father the whole matter, and I 
think he will not be angry with me. It was not the 
cane that I value for any other reason than that it 
was my father’s present, and I would wish to con¬ 
vince him that I take care of every thing he gives* 
me. He and his friend then, went together, and 
Philip told all that had happened to his father, who- 
thanked Stephen for the good advice be had given 
his son, and gave Philip another, cane, exactly like 
the first 

A few days afterwards, Philip saw the ill-natured 
boy let fall a very heavy log of wood, as he was car¬ 
rying it home, apd was not able to get it op again.. 
Philip ran to hiro^and replaced it on/his shoulder. 

Young Robinson was quite ashamed at the- 
thought of having received this kind of assistance- 
from a youth whom he had treated so badly, and 
heartily repented of his behaviour. Philip felt 
quite satisfied, to think he had assisted one whom 
he did not love, and from pure motives of tender¬ 
ness and humanity.. This,.said he, is the noblest 
revenge I could take, returning good for evil. 

[Analytical Reader. 


THE RU1SERT. 


THE APPLES. 

One day, Mrs. Mandeville called James, and Eli¬ 
za, and Edward, and little Mary, her four children 
and they all came running round her. Come, here 
is an apple for each of you, said the kind mother; 
and as she spoke, she laid four red apples upon a* 
book which she held in her band. 

Now one of these was a very little one, and alb 
i the children thought that it was just large enough 
for little Mary, who was the youngest of them all;, 
and the one that stood next to it,.was a little larger,, 
and the next larger still, and the last one was such 
a beautiful apple, with such pretty yellow streaks,, 
that all the children fixed their eyes upon it, and 
thought it must taste much nicer than the rest. 

Then Mrs. MandeviHe said, James, as you arc* 
the oldest,I shall first give you the pleasure of showing 
that you Ibve your dear little sisters and brother,, 
better than yourself. 

Now James was not a very selfish child, but the 
large red'yellow apple looked-so nice, that he turn¬ 
ed toil again, but at last he put his hand upon the- 
smallest apple of all; and James looked up in his- 
mother’s face, and the smile lie saw there was much 
sweeter to him. than the apple he was eating, and 
the kiss she gave him, was better than the fine red. 
one would have been. 

Then Mrs: Mandeville told Eliza to choose next,, 
as she was the next oldest; now I dare say my lit¬ 
tle readers will all of them suppose,, that Eliza will 
do,as her generous-brother James did, but I am sor¬ 
ry to say that Eliza^as a very selfish Httle girl; sbe¬ 
loved herself better than all her mother’s smiles and 
kisses, and'.she took the fine red appfe which they 
all liked so mnclfbut Eliza did-Rot look up in her 
mother’s face as James did, for she knew she should. 
not’see a smile there, trot she went away in a cor¬ 
ner, and ate her large apple. But it did r.ot taste 
as good as Eliza Expected, because she had not been 
generous and Inner? and she could take no pleas¬ 
ure in eating k: 

Meanwhile* Httle EdMrard seemed to be a fong 
time thinking, whether he should do as Ins brother 
James did and gain a kiss and a-smile from his dear 
mother; and' Mts. Mandeville* felt afraid that she * 
should Have but one child who was not selfish; but* 
she was mistaken,for Edward* soon found out that, 
he could hot be happy, without her bright approv¬ 
ing smiles;. and he lefW the largest^ofttbe two 
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pies, to his little sister Mary, who sat upon her 
brother's knee, and laughed and played with him, 
and put her little fingers through bis hair, and then 
she would laugh again and give him a sweet kiss; 
and Edward was a great deal happier than all the 
big apples in the town would have made him, if 
he had bqcn selfish. 

Now it happened that in the afternoon, a lady 
brought some sweet little white rabbits in a basket 
for Mrs. Mandeville’s children, who admired such 
pretty creatures; and the lady said she was sorry 
she had only three of them, and that little Mary 
would be obliged to go without any. But Mrs. 
Mandeville, who wanted to give little Eliza a 
chance to show that she was sorry for being so sel¬ 
fish in the morning, called her, and James, and Ed¬ 
ward, and asked them which of them was willing to 
give up their rabbit to their little sister. 

I am, | am, mamma, said James and Edward, 
but Eliza only said, I wish I was the youngest; 
then her dear mother was grieved, and she said, 
Before your dear little sister Mary, and brother Ed¬ 
ward were born, you were the youngest, & then you 
had all the pleasures which she now has; but I find 
they have made you very sel6sb, and you will nev¬ 
er be happy while you are selfish; but as your broth¬ 
ers are generous, I shall give a rabbit to each of 
them, and the other will be little Mary's, and you 
must learn that selfish children are not so happy nor 
so much beloved, nor do they have so many pleas¬ 
ures, as those who are generous and kind ; and 
X his is not the first time that my little girl has 
shown herself selfish. 

Now my little friends will all see that Eliza would 
have been much happier had she been like her broth- j 
ers, and pleased her mother; for then she would i 
have had a pretty white rabbit to play with, and to 
feed ; and she would have seen that her mother 
loved her, and felt that she had been good; and 
even if she had bad a little rabbit, and her brothers 
had not had any, still they would have been happi¬ 
er than Eliza, because good and generous children 
always feel happier than those that are selfish. [ t*6. 

BFISTOLABT. 


For the Youth's Companion. 

JUVENILE CORRESPONDENCE. — No. V. 

RoeksviUe , Aug. 25th, 18&8. 

My dear Aurelia ,—Your welcome epistle was 
handed me about a week since, and its perusal 
afforded pleasure to us all. I know not how 
the word all will affect you, as we said nothing a- 
bout showing each others Letters; but as we have 
no secrets, and my pleasures always seem to be en¬ 
hanced, when participated by dear Parents and sis¬ 
ters, I could not resist indulging this selfish spirit, 
by reading it to them. 

Perhaps I have too hastily passed censure on my¬ 
self ; for as I thought your Letter would amuse, and 
please the family, the motive was rather a disinter¬ 
ested one. I am very glad we have no secrets t as 
the Misses at school call them. It always did ap¬ 
pear to me, to be a foolish practice, calculated to 
open a direct avenue to falsehood. How many , 
cousin, violate their promise twenty times a day, in 
consequence of that prefatory , “ wont you tell ? 
£ certain?” Why should we wisluo conceal any thing 
from our Parents? Mother has said so much, in 
praise of an ingenuous -disposition; and has con¬ 
demned as sinful, and tending to evil, any thing 
like duplicity, that 1 should feel very unhappy, if 
not guilty, to do, or be trusted with, that which I 
should feel she would not approve. Let ns, cous¬ 
in, ever avoid seeking a refuge in concealment —I 
am sure happiness can never dwell there. 

I want to notice many things in your Letter, but 
fear my sheet would be filled, before I gave you the 
promised history of the plant, mentioned in my last 
Last winter, Father brought us home some dates 
from Boston, and I put a couple of the stones or 
seeds into one of my flower pots. I did not much 
think that it would vegetate; but after the lapse of 
two or three months I noticed something green ger¬ 
minating from the earth, resembling a round spire 
of grass. It continued to rise from the ground, 


perfectly round, about the size of a targe knitting 
needle, and when half an inch from the surface, a 
sharp pointed leaf came forth, expaptjing gradual¬ 
ly, very stiff, exhibiting three beautiful regular folds. 
It is now nine inches and a quarter high ; and 'three 
eighths of an inch wide, of a rich dark green, and 
resembles the palm leaf fan. 

This summer I saw at Andover some of the dry 
palm leaves, of which a young Lady was"weaving a 
hat. They were very large and excited my sur¬ 
prize very much. The appearance of this date 
tree, has led me to 'search many authors for its 
character. Botanists do not agree, whether it is 
rightly denominated a tree or an herb.* Linnaeus, 
calls it the “ Princes of the vegetable kingdom, of 
Indian origin, distinguished by its sheathed and 
many spiked flowers; its flowing habit and lofty 
stature; the simple elegance of its unbranched long 
enduring stem, ^he leafy ever green garlands, with 
which it is crowned; and its princely treasures of 
rich fruit ” It is said to thrive for 800 years. It 
is a Methusaleh among tress I should think. 

You say you like to have me refer to the scrip¬ 
tures, cousin. David in his 92d Psalm says, “ the 
righteous shall flourish like the p41m tree.” Solo- 
man speaks of the palm tree, and from what he says, 
Mandrakes were the fruit of this tree. The leaves, 
spread in the pathway of Christ, as he entered Je-, 
rusalem, were probably palm leaves. And well, 
did thisPrince of Peace, deserve acarpet made of the 
rich leafy robes of the Princess of the vegetable cre¬ 
ation. I hope, dear Aurelia, that we‘shall both 
feel more and more interested in the study of the Bi¬ 
ble, and by it shall become “ wise unto salvation.” 

Father just asked me to let him read this Letter, 
and returning it, said “ Emily, you are too great an 
egotist.” 

I It would delight me, to have that foolish strait 
mark of a vowel less often used ; but what can one 
do, when writing all about one’s self? Your cous¬ 
in wishes she had a more interesting subject, and 
with this wish, will close her present prolix epistle, 
with assurances of esteem, Emily G——. 


MISOHLLANY. 


THE DICTATES OP CONSCIENCE. 

’' Lord Erskine, when at the bar, was always re¬ 
markable for the* fearlessness with which he con¬ 
tended against the bench. In a contest he had with 
Lord Kenyon, he explained the rule of his conduct 
at the bar in the following terms 

“ It was,” said he, “ the first command and coun¬ 
sel of my father, always to do what my conscience 
told me to be my duty, and leave the consequence 
to God. I shall carry with me the memory, and I 
trust, the practice of this paternal lesson to the 
grave. I have hitherto followed h, fend have no 
reason to complain that any obedience to it has been 
even a temporal sacrifice. I have foOnd it on the 
contrary, the road to prosperity and wealth, and I 
shall point it out, as such, to my children.” 

&LLY SAM. 

We sometimes see poor afflicted persons,who have 
[ lost their reason and are quite silly. It is often the 
I case that rode and wicked boys, instead of pitying 
them, are fond of making game of them and mock¬ 
ing them. 

Mr. Alien, a Sabbath School Teacher, had ob¬ 
served three of his boys thus mocking a poor man, 
who was called “ Silly Samhe therefore called 
them up to him on Sabbath, and asked, “ Who 
gave you your reasorf?” 

Boys . God, Sir. 

Mr. A. CoulcOie talce it away ? B. Yes, Sir. 

Mr. A. Why are you not as silly as poor Sam ? 

B. Because God made us better. 

' Mr. A. Read Prov. xvii. 5. 

B. “Whoso mocketh the poor reproacheth his 
Maker.” 

Mr. A. Is it right to mock any one ? 

B. No, Sir; but Sam does not mind it, and he 
is so funny. 

Mr. A. Did I not see him taking up a stone to 
fling at you, when you had teazed him into 'a pas¬ 


sion ; for he is harmless enough at other times. O, 
my boys, after all the pains I have taken with you, 
I was quite ashamed to see you so ctuel. God might 
have suffered you to be in the same slate, and it is 
only of his goodness that yoti have your reason, and 
let that reason be devoted to him, instead of being 
employed in mocking a poor unfortunate mao. 

The boys h6ld down their heads, and one of them 
Went the next day and gave the poor man a present 
ofjornejpples from his own tree. Ch. Mag. 


REBECCA PARTING WITH JACOB. 

By Miss Emily Taylor . 

My youngest born, my pride of heart, thou roust,thou must a wav; * 
Thy toother's wrathful hand is raised, and here llion caost wot stay. 
Oh, I have deeply sinned for thee! the chastisement be mine. 

And I will bear it all, my, son! the blessing shaU be thine. 

What matter though my childless years in grief and pain pass on! 
rTho« wilt be safe from danger's liour, my own, my darling eon! 

1 And, like the fountain sending forth a Sweet and inurm’ring «Hmd, 
Thy pleasant voice will come to me, from sOme for ground. 

Go, bear thy mother's blaming back, to thoee from whom aheeame; 
My kinsmen’s hearts will leap with joy, to hear Rebecca’s mune. 
Say to them, Haran’s sliaded well, and docks that near it ptrav, 
Come to me in my midnight dreams, as fresh as yesterday. 

Speed on, and when thy nimble feet have brought thee to the place, 
And when thou stand’st, an exil’d one, before my brother’s face, 
Tell him thou bear’st thy mother’s soul, & therefore wilt not twine 
Around the savage olive tree a strong and noble vine. 

Ask if, of all my kinsmen’s house, no maiden bright there be. 

Of lofty soul, with lieart to seek thy fotberis God with thee. 

And if there he, oh say teller, “ Rebecca left her all. 

The father of the foithfnl spake, and she obeyed his call J’*, 

The angel of the oovenaut protect thee, precious child. 

Defend thee from the covered snare, direct tltee in the wild! 

Qh I shall w eep in darkness oft, to think thy houseless head 
Must pillow on the stony ground, or seek the foxes* bod. 

-But glory, banking on the gloom, my grief to joy shall tarn, 

Prratd mother of a favored race, ah! wherefore sbould'st thou 
. mourn. 

Go then, fulfil Jehovah’s word, the blessing is for thee, 

And joy and pride and thaakfolness, beloved son, for me. 

GRATITUDE. 

What have you in that basket, child ? 

They're blackberries, Miss, all pick'd to day; 
.They’re very large, and fully ripe, 

Do look at them, and taste them, pray. 

O yes, they're very nice indeed, 

Here's fourpehce—that will buy a few ; 

Not quite so much as I cobid eat— 

HoWever, I must make it do. - ■ * 

Nay, Miss, but you must take the Whole! 

1 can't, indeed, my money’s spent— 

I should be glad to buy them all, 

But I have not another cent. 

. - „ v \ 
And if you had a thousand, Miss’ 

I'd not accept of one from you—■ 

Pray take them, they are all your own, 

And take the little basket too. 

Have you forgot the little girl 
You gave, last year, a bonnet to? 

You may, indeed—bat ever will 
That little girl' remember ydu ? 

When I was weeping on the ground 
As if my heart would break, 

Think you, I have fbrgot, so soon. 

The tear that wetted that dear fcheek ? 

No—for it dropp'd upon my heart— 

Tho' I'm a poor and lowly child, 

That temper, I must always love, 

So kind, compassionate, and mild. 

And ever since, I've been to church, 

For much do I delight to go— 

And there I learned that works pf love 
Were all that children had to do. 

So then, I thought within myself, " 

Thar pretty basket, Billy wore, 

I'll fill with firuit for that dear Miss, 

For sure 'twill be a work of love. 

And so tbi9 morning up I rose. 

While yet the fields were wet with'dew, * 
And pick’d the nicest I could find, 

And brought them, fresh and sweet, for you. 

I know the gift is small, indeed, 

For such a lady to receive; 

But still I hope you’ll not refuse 
All that poor Phebe has to give. 
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_ HAllATIVli _ 

From the Juvenile Miscellany. 

HAPPY AND MISERABLE* 

OR, TEMPERS CONTRASTED. 

“ My dear Jane,’ 1 said Mrs. Carlton, opening the 
door of her little daughter’s room, “ 1 am sorry to 
disappoint you of your expected pleasure, as it has 
been promised you so long; but the clouds look ve* 
tx threatening; 1 think we shall have rata.” 

- At first, Jane was tempted to doubt the truth of 
her mother’s prediction; and sberan to the window, 
exclaiming, “ O! no l mother, I do not think it will 
rain; the clouds do not look very black; besides, 
if I walk fast, I shall have plenty of time to get to 
Mr. Markham’s before the shower, you know." 

“ Ido not know any such thing," said her moth¬ 
er, smiling, 41 for it begins to rain now;’’ at the same 
time opening the window to convince her daughter 
of the fact. 

The little girl wept with tears, which had been 
gathering in her eyes, and drew a very, very deep 
sigh; the next moment, however, she looked up to 
her mother with a smile upon her fair face, and said, 
'* After all, I believe it is as well; for I shall ;have 
time now to finish the stockings for poor blind Peg¬ 
gy ; and I know she wants them, every day.” Mrs. 
Carlton kissed her little girl with delight; for noth¬ 
ing gives such pleasure to a mother’s heart as a 
good and obedient child. 

As the day was to have been a holiday, Mrs. 
Carlton told Jane she might pass it as she pleased; 
she had just began the foot of Peggy’s last stocking; 
she was a famous knitter for a girl of her age, and 
shm a omptetfr the work, and present 

them to the poor woman before she slept, tier lit¬ 
tle fingers Hew very fast, while her bright blue 
eyes were fixed constantly on her work, excepting 
a momentary glance she sometimes ventured to 
cast upon the clock and stocking alternately, to. see 
how each went on. 

I shall have more than time," said she at length, 
laying down her work,,and looking up for the first 
time Tor several hours; “it is but twelve, and I 
am half done." 

She did not, however, relax at all in her diligence; 
and by four o'clock her task was done. 

Jane tied up her needles, pinned her knitiing- 
sheath upon them, apd.put all away in their proper 
place. She then flew to her mother with a happy 
smile on her bright young face. “ Dearest mother, 
they are done; may I take them to Peggy now?” 
she exclaimed. Mrs. Carlton did not like to give 
her little daughter pain; but Jane had a cold, and 
she knew it was not be$t for her to go out in such 
weather. ~ 

“ My love, it rains yet," she said ; but she said 
it so reluctantly, that the little girl hoped she should 
prewail at last.. 

** It is not far, mother; and if I put on my cloak 
axxl overshoes, T shall not get wet." 

** Jane," said Mrs. Carlton, gently but firmly, “ at 
tho close of a day so well spent, I am sorry to have 
to reprove you ; you know you should not urge your 
request so strongly against my wishes." 

Jan^s heart swelled, and her eyes filled with 
tears ; for one moment she thought her mother un¬ 
kind* but the next she was convincedhow wrong 
such feelings were; and she threw herself into her 
mother’s arms, and entreated her forgiveness* Mrs. 
Carltop rejoiced that her daughter was not obsti¬ 
nate in wrong; and she willingly forgave her. 

TM next morning shone bright and dear, and 
Jane’s little heart rejoiced in the bright beams of 
the amclouded sun; and she drew her breath more 


freely, as she threw up the sash and inhaled the re¬ 
viving freshness of the morning air. 

“ O! how beautiful is the morning," said she, 
“ and how great and glorious most He be, who 
makes it shine." 

<* My little girl looks very bright and cheerful," 
said her mother to tier, when she entered the break¬ 
fast room. * 

“ Yes, mother, for every thihg al^pt looks bright 
and cheerful too; besides, I ho^e y«u will permit 
me to go to Peggy’s, when I have breakfasted." 
“ You may, my love," was the welcome reply; and 
Jane’s bread and milk was quickly eaten. 

She found the poor woman at hei( wheel, for 
though totally blind, Peggy was nAvqiiidle, unless 
she was sick, and much of her work she^ performed 
with surprising neatness and accuracy .i Had she 
lost her sight in childhood, this would not have 
been so wonderful, but she retained it fiH she was 
nearly seventy, and at that time her body was bent 
by severe labor, and her faculties torpil from age; 
yet with all these discouragements, and ill health 
besides, Peggy contrived almost wholly to support 
herself. Spinning mops was her chief employment, 
and the one that suited her best; but sh« also spun 
twine for the merchants, and coarse thread for the 
tailors. She frequently dressed her own food, and 
sometimes that of the family where she lived, and 
she always waahed, ironed, and mended her own 
clothes. 

Jane had frequently viewed Peggy’s performan¬ 
ces with astonishment; and when she got hqmdfcbe' 
put in practice a resolution she had pfteq formed, 
of asking her mother about her- 

“ Mother," she began, M how d6As Peggy con¬ 
trive to draw out W-tfeve4d sosmCpth tmtheverr, if 
she is quite blind; she can see a very little^cannot 
she 7" 

“ No, my love; the brightest day and darkest 
night are both alike to her." 

“ Poor, poor creature," said Jane, mournfully, 
“ how I pity her; but after all; she does not seem 
unhappy." 

“ No, my dear, Peggy is always contented, and 
often cheerful; I never heard a murmuring or 
complaining word escape her lips." 

“ It is very strange that she can be happy, moth¬ 
er ; what is it makes her so ?" 

“ Religion, my child; where that is possessed, it 
is not in the power of outward circumstances to take 
its blessed peace from the heart. Peggy is a hum¬ 
ble follow er of Him who was meek & lowly in heart; 
and she believes it is her duty to be contented with 
whatever God appoints; besides, $he has so low an 
opinion of herself, that she thinks, few as her com¬ 
forts are, they are more than she deserves. But 
there are other and brighter consolations granted 
to poor Peggy’s solitude; her treasure is in hoaven, 
and her thoughts are often there too. She passes 
many sleepless hours in the night, and then she pon¬ 
ders upon the holiness and happiness of heaven; 
she often says she shall not take her poor diseased 
body, or Wind eyes, or sinful heart to that blessed 
place; *& when I think of these things,’she adds with 
a cheerful smile, 4 it makes my heart leap for joy.”’ 

A few da^s after, this, Jane’s brother George, a 
wild, mischievous boy of thirteen, came home to 
spend the holidays; and he soon began to display 
his love of fhn, as he called it, by vexing Jane con¬ 
tinually. But'all his teasing railed to disturb her 
temper; as a few examples will fairly shew. 

Jane, one day, was seated at her little table, with 
her slate and arithmetic before her, when George 
entered the room, 

“ Heigh-ho! Jane, you wear a verydismal faoe 
to-day ; pray tell me what is the matter?" 

ft J have just begun the rule of three inverse," 


she sorrowfully replied,“andI find it very difficult 
to understand." 

“Difficult! nonsense; a child of six years old 
Can understand it." 

“ I dare say a gTeat many could," said the humble 
Jane, “ but 1 cannot; if you will be so good as to 
tell me what is meant, by more reqnires less, or less 
requires more, and something about inverse pro¬ 
portion,"'she added very kindly, for she saw scorn 
j gathering upon his brow. 

“ Upon my word, Miss Jane, you must have lmd 
a very competent teacher, besides being amazingly 
clever yourself," and without uttering one kind, or 
oonsoling word to the poor girl, he left the room. 

“ My mother is my teacher, George," said she, 
as he went out, and she wiped the tears from her 
eyes; for she was much hurt by the reproach the 
thoughtless boy had cast upon one she so dearly 
loved. 

But Jane did not continue long inactive; she 
had been truly taught that perseverance conquers 
every difficulty,—and she soon returned to her task 
with renewed cheerfulness and resolution; her 
dictionary was consulted, the meaning of the very 
hard words, as she thought them, was finally under¬ 
stood, and she went on successfully, with alight 
heart and smiling face. When George again ap¬ 
peared, we fear with the hope of seeing his sister 
still in trouble, she laughing said to him, 

44 1 am very tnqch obliged to you, George; you 
did me a gTeat kindness, for I have studied it all 
out myself, and I understand the rule perfectly now." 

Not long after this, George saw Jane standing 
unday a tree of delicious early peaches, which had 
just begun to ripen. George inquired if she want¬ 
ed one. *' 

“ Yes, very much," she replied ; “ but I do not 
think they are ripe; besides I cannot reach them.” 

“ But I can, Jane, and I will get you one, if any 
is to be had." He tried several,—“ All hard as 
flints," said he, as he saw her eager face of expec¬ 
tation. At length, however, he picked one he de¬ 
clared to be very fine, and asked her if she would 
have it. She held out her hand ;—when he Swal¬ 
lowed it himself, almost at one mouthful. He 
soon found another, and called to Jane to hold her 
hands ; she obeyed—and after making many move¬ 
ments, as if he was going to toss it into them, he 
finally threw it over her head into an adjoining 
meadow. Jane said not one word, but turned 
about and placidly walked away. Her roguish 
brother was not a minute in joining her. “ Why, 
Jane, you look wonderfully blank ; I hope the loss 
of a peach has not ruffled your sweet temper.” 

“ I hope not too,” returned Jane, smiling, “ but 
I am sorry you did not give me one of them, George, 
—because I wished to have the pleasure of presenting 
the first peach of the season to my mother; but it 
cannot be helped now." 

“Jane," said George, holding out his hand, “ I 
am ashamed of myself; and if you will forgive nve 
this time, I think I never will try to vex you again, 
—for I cannot make you angry; besides you sorqe- 
how always Gontrive to put-roe in the wrong.” 

[Remainder next u«l.] 

_ KBLXOIOW. 

From the AF. H. Obttreer. 

EVENING MEDITATION. 

It is the privlledge of the Christian, when the 
world seems to turn from him, and he feels like a 
lonely wanderer in a“ vale of tears,” to steal away 
from its distracting cares, and send his thoughts up 
through nature to Satire’s God. This is a relish 
for the beauties of the heavens and thfeearth, which 
cannot be felt by him who has never experienced 
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the divine effects of renewing grace. Others may 
admire the extended landscape, or gaze with joy on 
an evening sky, .hut they feel not that filial love 
which prompts the child of God while gazing on his 
works, to exclaim—“ My Father made them all I” 

I never shall forgtet the impressions which my 
mind received as I climbed up a hill in the midst of 
a beautiful country, early one summer evening. 
Thb last rays of the sun began to leave the lowest 
parts of the valley in the shade, and the river me¬ 
andering through the fertile meadows and cultiva¬ 
ted fields, reflected more and more faintly the scat¬ 
tered trees and shrubbery which were suffered to 
grow on its banks. As my eye rested on the distant 
village, or wandered from field to field, or followed 
the winding of the stream, I felt the affection of a 
child rise in my soul to my Heavenly Father; a 
child once lost and ruined, but now ransomed and 
redeemed by the same love which spread out the 
beauties before me. 

Disappointments and triale had made the day pe- 
culiarly a day of sorrow, and I left my business that 
afternoon with all the feelings of a “ stranger and 
a pilgrim.” But the scenes on which I then gazed * 
and the associations with which they were connect¬ 
ed stole me away froiqjinyself. I was in the pres¬ 
ence of my God—his spirit breathed in the soft 
zephyr that fanned my forehead, and a gentle voice 
came to my ear—“ My peace I leave with you .” 

As the last golden rays of light left the summit of 
the hills, I retired from the spot on which I stood, to 
a solitary place where the ear of man might not 
hear, or his foot disturb me; and then I prostrated 
myself before “ Him who seeth in secret.” He, who 
has known what it is to hold .communion with God 
after the mind has been torn by conflicting passions, 
and overwhelmed with uncommon grief, can faintly 
conceive the happiness I experienced from this 
hour of meditaliou and prayer. I seemed in the 
presence chamber of the King of heaven, and 
though a vile worm, I found audience in the name 
of my Saviour. Like those on the mount of trans¬ 
figuration I could have there erected a tabernacle to 
dwell in the remainder of life. The spirit of heaven 
seemed to breathe around me. I felt like one 
standing on the shores of a narrow stream, whose 
rapid current leaves the fertile fields of his own 
happy country, while in the distance are seen the 
dear promised scenes of his future enjoyment. 

When I retired that night to my pillow, I regret¬ 
ted not that Providence had denied me wealth or 
fame, and when I fell asleep, the spirit of a dear de¬ 
parted parent seemed hovering over and chanting 
to me some of the sweet songs of a better country. 

ALPHA. 

From the Youth'* Friend . 

THE SOUL. 

Among the number of those dear children who 
read this paper, I suppose there are none so ig¬ 
norant as not to know that they have immortal 
souls ; a something within them which will live for 
ever; a spirit which can never die . I think you 
must all know thi9, dear children; though some of 
you may not often think of it, and you may not 
want to read any thing about it. Perhaps you may 
think, “ I do not want to read about the soul; I am 
too young to think of such things; I want to read 
a story, or something that is pretty.” And another 
may think, “ I do not care about the soul; I am tired 
of hearing so much about tti Perhaps som^of you 
may have eveu a new hat, a new bonnet, or frock, 
that you thiuk of more times in a day than you do 
of your soul* 

My dear children, I wish each one of you to stop 
for one moment, and just ask yourself this question, 
“ How long will my soul Hoe 1 —my soul—this 
something that is now thinking in me, that is now 
askingthis question t” You cannot tell how long. 

I tell you, as long as the great God lives! Do you 
know how large this earth is, the globe on which 
we live ? Now, suppose this great globe were all 
made of sand, and then suppose a little bird were 
to come every year and pick up' one grain of this 
sand; bow many years do you think it would take 
thelittle bird to get the sand all away ? So many years 


will your soul live, and when it has lived so many, 
it will have just as many to live as if it had never 
lived any; for it will never die. And is sucha soul 
not worth thinking of? And when I tell you, that 
all these years this soul must either be happy, and 
ever growing more and more happy; or miserable, 
and ever growing more and more miserable—will 
you say such a soul is not worth thinking of! Ev¬ 
ery one of your souls is worth more than this whole 
world, dear children, and if you wish to save them 
from endless misery, you must think of them some 
time. You must repent some time! You must 
pray some time! You must give your hearts to 
the Lord Jesus Christ some time! And why not 
do it now ! I wish you to, for two reasons ; I pray 
that you may, for two reasons. Because it will be 
safer and easier for you. It will be safer ; for you 
may tfts to-morrow! It will be easier now for you 
than it ever will be again. Every day that you put 
off think iog^bout your soul; every month and year 
that you live, your heart will become harder, and it 
will be more difficult for you to think about it.— 
Yet it must fie dene ! You must repent , or perish! 

• Listen then, dear children, to the voice of one 
who loves you. Flee for your lives! Forsake 
your sins, and believe in the Lord Jesus Christ! 
He alone is able, and he is willing to save you! 

THE HEAVENLY INHABITANTS- 

After the excellence of the place, consider the 
nobleness afthe inhabitants; whose number, whose 
sanctity, whose riches and beauty exceed all of 
which it is possible to conceive. What can there 
be more admirable, or what if well considered, can 
excite so great astonishment! And if every one of 
those benevolent spirits, although it be the most in¬ 
ferior of them,, be more beautiful to behold, than 
the whole of this visible world, what would it be 
too see so great a number of beautiful spirits, and 
behold their perfections and the offices they fulfil! 
There the angels discourse, the archangels serve, 
the principalities triumph, snd humble souls rejoice, 
the authorities rule, the virtues glisten, and thrones 
sparkle, the Cherubim shine, and Seraphs burn, and 
all sing praises to God. And if the company and 
intercourpqwof those good beings, b so sweet and. 
so amiable; what would it be to have intercourse 
therewith all the good, to speak with the Apostles, 
to converse with the Prophets, with the Martyrs, and 
with all the chosen ? And if it be so great a glory 
to enjoy the company and presence of Him, to whom 
the morning stars sing praises, at whose beauty the 
sun and moon wonder, and before whom the an¬ 
gels and sovereign spirits of heaven kneel down— 
what will it be to behold the Universal Good, in 
whom is all good ? What, to behold that greater 
world, in which are all Worlds ? And what to be¬ 
hold Him, who being one is at the same time, every 
thing; and who,in knowing the most simple per* 
fection, embraces all perfections ? 

THE K1NDNESS?F~PROVIDENCE. 

Some days ago, at a dinner-table in this city, the 
conversation happened to turn upon weak eyes , and 
the colors best adapted to favor them. This point 
being determined, a gentleman alluded to the 
kindness of Providence in spreading the whole face 
of nature with a mantle of green,instead of some oth¬ 
er color, of a less mild and soothing nature. 

“ Yes, but”*—inquired a gentleman opposite— 
“JMMg jgUlmu.iccimcile_yoMr theory with the fact, 
that in hign latitudes, the eaith is half the year coh¬ 
ered with a substance so bright and dazzling as 
snow ?” 

For a moment t here was a painful suspense. Two 
facts seemed exactly to balance each other, and the 
whole company were expecting that the argument 
would be given up, or the ground changed,—when 
the gentleman to whom the inquiry was addressed, 
resented an explanation which appeared as new to 
imself, as it was satisfactory to ail present. 

“ You will observe, sir,” he replied, “ that the 
ground is covered with snow precisely in those lat¬ 
itudes where for half the year the nights are long 
and tedious, and in that part of the year when the 
nights are longest. So tow at that season, is the 


course of the sun in the heavens, that by day the re¬ 
flected* light is seldom painfulywhile by night it sup¬ 
plies the absence of the moon. If snow had the 
hue of vegetation, (to say nothing of the unvarying 
sameness,) how many would perish in endeavouring 
to trace the dark pathless roads of a northern clime, 
in the solitude of a winter’s night! How distress¬ 
ing would be such long continued darkness, in (he 
midst of cold and storms! I think, therefore, that 
the goodness of God is not less manifest in giving 
to stow a brilliant whiteness, than in clothing veg¬ 
etation with a livery of green** 

The objector acquiesced,—and all seemed im¬ 
pressed with the thought, that since we can see so 
much of the Divine beneficence, we ought always 
to presume that any indications to the contrary are 
only apparent , and might easily be explained, were 
our knowledge as extensive as our curiosity. 
_ N. Y. Oh t. 
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From the Christiaa Achroous. 

“You shall have the biggest piece now, for I had 
• the biggest piece before** 

Messrs. Editors, —Early one morning while it 
was yet dark, a poor man came to my door, and in¬ 
formed me that he had an infant child very sick, 
which he was afraid would die. He desired me ' 
to go to bis house, and if possible prescribe some 
medicine to relieve it;“ For,” said be, “ I want to 
save its life if possible.” As he spoke this the tears 
ran down his face. He then added, “ I am a poor 
man, but, doctor, I will pay you in work as much 
as you ask, if you will go.” I said, “Yes, I will 
go with you as soon as I take a little refreshment.” j 
“0,sir,” said he, “I was going to try to get & 
bushel of corn, and get it ground, to carry home; 
and I am afraid the child will die before I get home. 

I wish you would not wait for me,” and then added, 

4t We want to save the child’s life if we can.” ' 

It being some miles to bis house, I did not ar¬ 
rive there until the sun was two hours high in the 
morning, where I found the mother holding ber sick 
child, and six or seven little ragged boys and girls 
around her, with clean hands and faces^Jopkiag as 
their mother did—lean and poor. On examining 
the sick child, I discovered it was starving to death! 

I said to the mother , 99 You don’t give milk enough 
for this child.” She said, “ I suppose I don’t.”— 

99 Well,” said I, “ you must feed it with milk.”— 

She said, “ I would, sir, but I can’t get any to feed 
it with.” I then said, “ It will be well then for 
you to make a little water gruel, and feed your 
child.” To this she said, “ I was thinking I would if 
my husband brings home some Indian meal. He 
has gone to try and get some, and I anr in hopes he 
will make it out.” She said all thb with a very 
sad countenance. I asked with surprise, 99 Why i 
madam, have you nothing to eat?” She strove to 
suppress a tear, and answered sorrowfully, “ No, 
sir, we have had but little these some days.” i 
said , 99 What are your neighbors, that you should 
suffer among them?” She said, “I suppose they 
are good people, but we are strangers in this place, 
and don’t wish to trouble any of them, if we can 
get along without.” I thought I would give the 
child a little manna. So 1 asked for a spoon. Xhe 
little girl went to the table draw to get one, and her 
mother said to her, “ Get the longest handle spoon.” 

As she opened the drawer, I saw oply two - spools, 
and both with the handles broken off, but one han- j 
die was a little longer than the other. Thinks A to 
myself this is a very poor family, but I will do the i 
best I can to relieve them. While I was preparing 
the medicine for the sick child, I heard foe oldest j 
boy (who was about fourteen) say/' You shall have 
the biggest piece now, because I had the biggest 
piece before.” I turned round to see who, it was 
that manifested such a principle of justice^and I saw 
four or five children sitting in the corner where the I 
oldest was dividing a roasted potatoe among them. 
And he said to one, “You shaft have the biggest , 
piece now,” &c. But the other said, “ Why broth¬ 
er, you are the oldest, and you ought to have tha- 
biggest piece.” 11 No,” said the other* “ I ba<l the 




biggest piece before.” t I turned to the mother, 
and said, “ Madam, you hare potatoes to eat, I 
suppose!”—She replied, “ We Aore had, but that 
is the last one we had left; and the children have 
now roasted that for their breakfast.” On hearing 
this, I hastened home and informed my wife that 1 
had taken the wrong medicine with roe to the sick 
family. I then prescribed a gallon of milk, two 
loares of bread, some butter, meat and potatoes, and 
sent tny boy with these, and had the pleasure to 
hear in a few day. that they were all well. 

The principle of justice manifested in those chil¬ 
dren delighted my soul, and served as a rich reward 
lor -all my labour. O how good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity and 
love f To see them in time of d stress and starva¬ 
tion so just and liberal as to give to each one his 
fiill share of one roasted potatoe, was a pleasant 
sight. O the sweet words, “ You shall have the 
biggest piece now, for I had the biggest piece be¬ 
fore.” May every child embrace this just & loving 
prinaiple. Iam, Alc. B. Hibsars. 

Hillsdale , N. Y. Oct. 25, 1828._ 
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RESOLUTION. 

One fine morning, Rosamond had a difficult, or 
what appeared to her a difficult sum in Division to 
do. She had made a mistake in it, and bad just 
wiped away a tear, and rubbed out what she called 
a long ladder of figures, when she heard Godfrey’s 
voice at the window, calling to her. 

Rosamond! Rosamond! come ont! come ont! 

She ran to the window, and saw Godfrey with a 
green helmet of rushes on his head, holding anoth¬ 
er in his band, oti the top of a spear; and he had a 
bow and arrow slung across his shoulders. 

Come Rosamond, come directly; here is your 
helmet, that I have made for you; and here’s a bow 
and arrow for you : I am to be Aurelian, the Roman 
emperor, and you shall be Zenobia,queen of the east. 

Yes, said Rosamond; when I have done my sum 
in division. 

When you have done what ? I don’t hear you. 

Rosamond held up her slate, to show him what 
she was about. 

Oh, is that the thing T Have not yon dene that 
yet ? How can you be so long doing it. 

Very easily, said Rosamond, sorrowfully; because 
it is a very difficult one. 

Difficult!—nonsense: I do sums ten times as 
difficult every day. I am sure I could do it*in five 
minutes. 

I dare say you could, said Rosamond, sighing; 
but feta know you are so much older. 

Well, make haste, said Godfrey; you’ll find me 
on the field of battle, at the bottom of the bill. 

Very well—the nines in forty-nine will go bow 
many times! said Rosamond to herself, trying to 
withdraw her attention from the sight of Godfrey, 
who was running down the bill, brandishing his 
spear. Suddenly he turned about, and came back 
to the window. 

Roeamond, pray, did mamma desire yon to fin¬ 
ish that turn before you wentout. 

No: she did not quite desire it; but I believe I 
ought to do it. 

But, if she did not desire it, come out, and you 
can finish it afterwards. 

When! * 

Any tune in the day. Surely, in the course of 
the day, you can find time to do it. 

But, if I once go out with you, and begin being 
Zenobia, queen of the east, T shall forget to come in 
to finish my sum—No, I will stay and finish it now. 

That is right, Rosamond, said Laura, who was at 
the other end of the room; but who now came to 
the window to Rosamond’s assistance. You will 
soon have finished it, Rosamond ? then you will 
have done all you ought to do, and then you can be 
queen of the east as long as you please. 

In pea'ce and comfort, said Rosamond.—The 
nines in forty*nine, will go-. 

Are your still qttbe nines in forty-nine; cried 
CWftuj* 
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Yes; because you interrupted her, said Laura. 

WiH you come or will you not , Rosamond! said 
Godfrey. 

Rosamond looked at Laura; then at the helmet; 
and then at Laura again. 

No, brother ; I will do this first, becanse 1 ought. 

That’s right, Rosamond, said Laura.' 

The Emperor of the Remans whistled and walk¬ 
ed away. Rosamond was afraid, that he was angry 
with her; but Laura, who saw what passed in her 
thoughts, said:— 

Never mind that, my dear Rosamond; you art 
in the right. 

Roeamond fixed her attention, with difficulty, up¬ 
on her slate; answered the question, she had ask¬ 
ed herself so often, about the nines in forty-nine; 
and completed the sum in long division. 

Now all is right, I hope, said she. * 

Laura looked at it, and Rosamond watched her 
free. 

I know, by your mile, Laura* that all is right, 
said Rosavnmd. 

Quite right, said Laora. - - 

Scarcely had the words passed Laura’s lips, when 
Rosamond seized her bonnet, threw open the glass 
door, which led to the lawn, and ran aoufn the hill 
to the field of battle. 

How happy she was, as queen of the cast, with 
her helmet of rushes, and her bow of sallow, is not 
to be told; but may be guessed, by her continuing 
two whole hours untired of the war, withihe still 
more indefatigable emperor of Rome. 

In the mean time, at home, new pleasures were 
preparing for Rosamond. Laura, having, given her 
mother a full and true account of Rosamond’s hero¬ 
ic resolution, to finish her long sum in division, in 
spite of all temptations to the contrary; her moth¬ 
er was pleased, to have this opportunity of^estowing 
upon her a mark of approbation When Rosamond 
went into her room to dress, sire found, lying on 
her table, two little books* in which her name was 
written. [Analytical Reader. 
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THE LITTLE CHIMNEY SWEEPER AND HIS BENE- 
j " ‘ FACTOR. 

A man riding hear the town Uf Reading, saw a 
little chimney sweeper lying in the dirt, who seem¬ 
ed to be in great pain; the man asked the chim¬ 
ney sweeper what was the matter ; the poor boy 
answered that he had fallen down, and hurt him¬ 
self very much. 

The man was very kind; he got off his horse, 
and put the chimney sweeper upon it, and walked 
beside the horse, and held the boy on, till he came 
to Reading ; he carried the hoy u> the house of an 
old woman, and sent for a surgeon. The surgeon 
examined the boy, and said he had broken his arm, 
and hurt his leg. 

The surgeon set the broken arm, and the iqan 
paid him for it; the man also gave the woman some 
money to pay her for the trouble she would have in ta¬ 
king care of the boy, and to pay her for the food 
the boy would eat, before he could be well, and able 
to work, and earn money for himself. Then the 
man went to his bouse, which was a long way off. 
The boy soon got well, and earned his living by 
sweeping chimneys at Reading. 

Some years after, this good man was riding 
through Reading, and his horse took a fright upon 
a bridge, and jumped into the water, with the man 
on his back ; the man could not swifri, and the peo¬ 
ple who saw him tumble in, were afraid to jump in 
after him, to pull him out. 

A chimney sweeper who was going by, saw him, 
and without stopping a moment, threw himself into 
the river, and seizing bold of the man, dragged him 
out of the water, and saved him from being drown¬ 
ed ; .when the man was safe on the bank, and was 
about to thank the ehimney sweeper, he remem¬ 
bered that he was the same chimney sweeper whom 
he had taken eare of a few years before, and who 
had now exposed his own life, to save that of his 
benefactor.. ih. 


BPX8TOLABY* 


For tkg YouthU Companion. 

JUVENILE CORRESPONDENCE.— No. VI. 

Boston , Sept. 10*A, 1828,. 

You quite eclipse me in composition, my dear 
Emily, and I feel reproved by it, for few have had 
better opportunities for improvement in this branch 
of knowledge than I have. At school it was not a 
favorite study, and only one or two pieces were re¬ 
quired of us in a term ; allowing time (as the teach¬ 
er said) to collect and arrange the materials. This 
practice is judged prudent in common affairs, and 
therefore was thought to be important in those of 
superior moment. I foolishly delayed the task as 
long as possible; then was hurried: and thus have 
acquired the habit of writing in a hasty and careless 
manner. These early habits are generally our fu¬ 
ture companions; how important that they should 
be good. “ A person is known by the company he 
keeps”—Iam sure one may be known by the ha- 
bltsne^nffljftfr I used to^fciiik it unkind in my 
mother not to a^isr* me in writing—now, (as she 
predicted) I thank her for it. You have alluded 
to several school-day follies; I think of none more 
pernicious than that of permitting others to perforin 
the task required of Us. Indeed it is sinful; we 
deceive others by pretending to know more than 
we do, and rob those who do us the supposed kind¬ 
ness of their due merit. I have known Misses 
whose cyphering-books were well filled, who had 
the credit of having studied the Arithmetic through, 
yet they knew not the difference between the Uni¬ 
ted States’ currency and that of Great Britain, or 
how many ells were in twenty yards. It seems im¬ 
possible that such cases should occur where the 
teacher was vigilant or the parents attentive. It is 
often said, 44 it requires a life to learn us how to live;” 
I am sore we need an education to teach us how to 
learn. But we have an equivalent (if we would 
profit by it) in the experience of others. Our pa¬ 
rents and elders can teach and warn us; how im¬ 
portant for the young to receive and value their 
counsel, and 4 be wise to day, *tis madness to defer.’’ 

I feel much interested in the cultivation of the 
plant you named, and by all you said of it. Hour 
evident is the goodness of God in the adaptation of 
the plants and fruits best suited to every clime. I 
have thought so much of this, that I'almost fhink if 
I were told the climate of any place, I could des¬ 
cribe its trees, fruits, A&c. and visa versa. The 
pa|m which must afford a useful shade, is I suspect 
seldom found in cold countries, and our shadeles& 
pines as seldom seeo in warm ones. 

This reminds me of a story I omitted in my last, 
with regard to the wisdom of God as evinced in 
the works of feature. An infidel, seated under a 
large oak, was disputing with a Christian about 
these attr ibutes of Jehovah, and as a proof that he 
was correct, pointed to the little acorn which that 
large and heavy tree was made to sustain, whereas 
the heavy pumpkin is attached to a slender vine. 
Presently an acorn from the tree fell upon his head. 
The Christian exclaimed, M Acknowledge the wis¬ 
dom of that Being who has thus regarded the lives 
of his. creatures, for had that acorn been a pumpkin 
what would have been the state of your head now !’* 
The infidel was convinced of his error. 

Botany is certainly a very interesting and elevat¬ 
ing study. I wish it was less encumbered with 
hard names. I have been taught to economise with 
my memory, and it seems like wasting it to retain 
all these. I can admire the beauty of plants and 
ascertain their class, order. Ate. quite as well I think 
in a familiar language, as the one generally used 
by botanists. A previous knowledge of the Latin 
language facilitates this study much, for by the La¬ 
tin terms we may know the peculiar distinctions of 
the plants, as for instance, midtajtora —many flow¬ 
ers. By rosa muUa Jtora we should understand a 
many flowered rose. Rosa mutta foSo —many leav¬ 
ed rose, or hundred leaved, as it is called, t won¬ 
der Botany is not more generally taught in our 
schools. What can be more important, or ought 
more to interest minds formed foe eternal expansion 
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than Nature, this " first book of God/* thfo portrai-, 
ture of Jehovah* Lei us delight in it, iny dear 
Cousin, only as it leads the thoughts to God, and 
exalts our ideas of his character. 

Yours, with much affection, Aurelia P. 


BDXTOEZAL* 


CHRISTMAS. 

This day, the 25th of December, is marked in 
Calendars and Prayer Books as Christmas ; a day 
which by some Christians is observed as a religi¬ 
ous solemnity, and by some other persons as a day 
of mirth and dissipation. It is important that all 
should be informed in early life what Christmas 
means, and how the season should be kept. 

Christmas is consideied as the birth-day of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. It is not certain that he was 
born on that day which we now call the twenty-fifth 
of December; perhaps it is more probable that he 
was not. But for a long*period Christians suppos¬ 
ed that was the true time, and agreed^n^t^as-doy* 
for Christmas by common consents*And as we 
cannot know for certainty, it is better to continue to 
observe that day, rather than attempt to agree upon 
any other. To have the exact day, is of compara¬ 
tively little importance. 

The design of Christmas is, to keep in remem¬ 
brance the birth of ChrLu; and the religious ser¬ 
vices of the day "have reference to his coming into 
the world, with the kindness he manifested to men 
through his life of sorrows, and his wonderful love 
in dying for their offences upon the cross. In the 
second chapter of Luke thpse events are record¬ 
ed, which we should never forget; and which we 
should recal to mind, especially at this season, with 
admiration, thanksgiving and praise. Let us here 
notice some of them in our own words, though no 
language can be so beautiful and expressive as the 
simple narrative of the sacred historian himself. 

The time drew nigh that the Eternal Father 
would send his only begotten Sou into the world ; 
and it pleased him that he should be born of woman, 
and take our nature upon him. Our Lord’s father 
and mother, Joseph and Mary, had gone up from 
Nazareth and Bethlehem; and there being a great 
concourse of strangers at that time in the town, by 
which the public inn was crowded, they were com¬ 
pelled to take up their lodgings in a stable. We are 
not to understand, (though the remark has often 
been made,) that the Jews thrust them out of the 
inn because they hated them for their religion ; or 
because they had peculiar enmity against Jesus,their 
future son. There was a great crowd, and it 
seems Joseph and Mary came after the room was 
all occupied. We have no evidence that they would 
have been refused a place, if they had arrived in 
season.. Yet God ordered it so in his providence, 
that the humiliation of our blessed Lord might be 
more manifest. There it was, in a lowly shed, 
and of poor and mean parents, that thd Saviour of 
tbe world and the King of kings was born. And 
“ his mother wrapped him in swaddling clothes, 
and laid him in a manger.” It was now night, and 
the busy throng at Bethlehem had sunk into silent 
repose. 

In the same neighborhood there were shepherds, 
keeping watch over their flocks by night in the 
open field. It was to these poor and pious men, that 
God saw fit first to announce that the Saviour had 
come. An angel of the Lord appeared to them, 
surrounded by a blaze of the divine glory, and they 
were afraid. “ And the angel said unto them, 
Fear not; for behold I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all people.” The tid¬ 
ings were, that the Saviour, the Messiah had come, 
and they might find him in the manger at Bethle¬ 
hem. And suddenly, the first angel was joined by 
a multitude of others, who all united in the celes¬ 
tial chorus, praising God and saying, “.Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace, good will to¬ 
wards men.” When the song was concluded, the 
angels departed from the shepherds, and returned to 
heaven. 

The shepherds could scarcely credit the glorious 
news, though angels from heaven had declared it. 


They “ believed not for joy, and wondered.” But 
they went to Bethlehem and found it even so.— 
Then they “ made known abroad the saying which 
was told them concerning this child,” and all that 
heard it were astonished, while the shepherds re¬ 
turned to their flocks, “ glorifying and praising God 
for all the things that they had heard and seen.”— 
Thus rose upon the world that Light, whioh -was 
to lighten the Gentiles, and to be the glory of his 
people Israel. * Then was born among men, not a 
Newton, or an Alexander, or a Caesar, or a Wash¬ 
ington ; not a Philosopher, or a. Hero, or a Sage, or 
the Deliverer of his country; but He that should 
give his life a ransom for sinners, and become the 
Author of eternal salvation to all them that obey 
him. That was the first day of his coming in the 
fiesh; and k was viewed by angels and saints as 
connected with all the days and all the acts of his 
life,.with h» sufferings on the across for ruined man, 
with his resurrection and dominion and everlasting 
triumph. Itiwould have, been no more than the 
birth of|ny other child, if it had not been the com¬ 
ing of the Lord of glory, and the commencement 
of that undertaking which will bring millions of lost 
sinners ter glory. 

We see that the events which Christmas is de¬ 
signed to impress upon the mind, are Worthy to We 
had in everlasting remembrance. It is much to be 
wished that all Christians would regard the day, es¬ 
pecially in their families and closets; and make it 
a season of peculiar thankfulness for redeeming love. 
It is a season of joy and gratitude; for on the birth 
and the death of Jesus Christ, hang the immortal 
hopes of every soul on earth. But it is not suitable 
to make it a seasoo of hilarity and folly. For why 
must the Son of God come into this world of sorrow 
and death ? Because we were all dead in sin and 
ready to perish. And who can rejoice on this oc¬ 
casion, with the angels of heaven and the shepherds 
of Bethlehem 1 They who love and obey the Saviour 
and are washed from their sins in his blood ; not they 
who cast away his cords from them. May all our 
youthful friends be found this day among his bum¬ 
ble worshippers and willing followers.. May they, 
like the devout Magi from the east, this day wor¬ 
ship before him, and lay their choicest offerings at 
his feet.- With the joy and gratitude of Simeon and 
| Anna, may they embrace the Hope nod the Conso- 
} lation of Israel. May they devote all their days to 
the Redeemer, now seated at the right hand of God.; 
and when they die, repose their dying/heads upon 
his faithful bosom. Then, when he shall come the 
second time without a sin-offering, for the salvation 
of his people, may they join “ the heavenly host” in 
that song which shall celebrate his endless praise. 


_ ^)[8oai.LAyY> 

The Young Divine .—- A boy only six years of age, 
who attends the Sabbath School at Bishop Auck¬ 
land, gave the following answers to my questions, 
without a book, after reading the 3d chapter of St. 
John’s gospel. Q. Who was Nicodemua? A. 
The ruler of the Jews.— Q. When did he eprae to 
Jesus? A . By night.—Q. Why did he come to 
Jesus by night? A. For fear of the Jews,—Q. 
What did Jesus, say to him ? A. Verily, verily, 
I say unto thee, except a man be born again, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God,—Q. What is it to 
be born again? (The child stopped a moment, and 
looking up in my face, said,) Why, to be bom 
again, is to have Ji N*;v Heart! Teacher. 

Anecdote qjT t\e Gr: t HilI Anl t or Horse Em¬ 
met .—A gentleman of Crmbridge one day remark¬ 
ed an Anf dragging along what, with respect to its 
strength, might be denominated a piece of timber. 
Others were severally employed, each in its own 
way. Presently this little creature came to an as¬ 
cent, where the weight of the wood seemed for a 
while to overpower him : he did not remain long 
perplexed with it; for three or four others observ¬ 
ing his dilemma, came behind, apd pushed -it. up. 
As soon „ however, as he had got it on. the level 
ground, they left it to hi9 care, abd went to their 
own work. The piece he was drawing happened 


to be considerably thioker at one end than the oth¬ 
er. This soon threw the poor fellow into a fresh 
difficulty: he unluckily dragged it between two 
bits of wood. After several fruitless efforts, finding 
it would not go through, he adopted the only mode 
that a reasonable being in similar circumstances 
could have taken ; he eame behind, pulled it back 
again, and turned it on its edge; when, running a- 
gain, to the other end, it passed thro’ without the 
least difficulty.” Dingle. 


VOBT1V. 


ON A CHILD KILLED BY LIGHTNING* 

At fearless at a cherub’* ran 
Now tale above the cloudi 

A babe lay on its mother’s breast. 

When thunder roll'd aloud. 

It started not to hear the crash. 

But held its little hand 

Up to tbe lightning's fearful Hash, 

To catch ( the burning brand. 

The tender mother lield her breath. 

In more than grief a while. 

To think, tbe dung that brought iu death 
Should capse her babe to smile, 

Ay, it did smile a heavenly tattle^ 

To sec the lightning play ; 

Well might she shriek wlieu it turn’d pale. 

And yet it smiled in clay. 

O Woman! the dread storm was given 
To be to each a friend: 

It took tby infant pure, to heave* 

Left thee, impure, to mend. 

Thus Providence will oft appear 
From God’s own mouth to preach; 

Ah 1 - would we were as prone to . bear 

As oxjrcy is to teach ! J. Claus. 

THE CHILwTfiRST GRIEF. 

O ! call my brother back to me, 

I oannot play alone; 

The summer comes, with flower and bee,— 
Where is my brother gone ? 

The, Butterfly is glancing bright 
Across the son-beam’s track; 

I care not now to chase its flight— ' 

Oh ! call my brother back ! 

Thn flowers run wikh—the flower's we sew’d 
Around our gardes tree; 

Gur vine is drooping with its load*— 

Oh! call him back to me 1 


He would not hear thy voice, feir child. 
He may not come to thee, 

The face that once like spring-tiiHe smil’d 
On earth no more thou’lt see. 


A rose’s brief, bright life of joy— 

Such unto him was given ;— 

Go! thou must play alone, my boy ! 

' Thy brother is in heaven. 

And has he left his birds and flowers 
And roust I call in vain ? 

And through the long Jong summer, hours 
Will he : not come, again ? 

And by the brook, and £ iu the glad*, 

Are ajl our wanderings o!er ?— 

Oh! while my brother with me‘play’d. 

Would I had lov’d him more! Heai^ks. 


THE GIFT. 

Take, oh take, the Gift I bring: 

Not the blushing rose of spring, 

Not a gem from Indian’s, cave. 

Not the coral of the wave, 

Not a wreath to deck thy brow, 

Not a ring to bind thy voiy— 
Brighter is the gift I „ bring,. 
Friendship’s purest .offering, 

Take the Book! oh, may it be, 
Treasured long and dear by thee. 

- Wealth may buy thee richer toys, . 
Love may weave thee brighter joys; 
Hope may sing a sweeter lay, 
Pleasure shed a softer ray: 

But not love nor wealth may. twine * 
Wreath so pure as .tfosof mine,; - 
Hope nor pleasure spread a hue, 

Half so lasting* half so troe-t* . 
Keep, oh keep, the gift I bring, 

It is.friendship's offering! 
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VARRATZVB*_ 

From the Juvenile Miscellany. 

happy and miserable. 

OR, TSNriM CONTRASTED.— [Concluded.] 

Just at this time, Mrs. Carkon received an invi¬ 
tation from her brother, who lived a few miles from 
her, to spend the remainder George's holidays 
with his family.’ Mrs. Carlton hesitated, for the 
ungoverned and ungovernable Louisa Tray was 
such a contrast to her gentle Jane, that she well 
knew her daughter must be a sufferer by the inter¬ 
course. Bui she was unwilling to reject her broth¬ 
er's kindness; George had not seen his uncle for 
many months, and she at length decided to go. 

Children are* always delighted with riding, and 
hearing new voices, and seeing new objects; and 
Jane jumped into the carriage and placed herself by 
her mother’s side, with alight heart and laughing 
eye. 

As soon as they drove off, George and Jane dis¬ 
covered they had nothing to do but to talk, and they 
seemed determined to avail themselves of the op¬ 
portunity. 

u Mother,” Jane began,“ how far is it to Uncle 
Tray's?” 

" About twenty miles, my dear.” 

44 Do you think we shall get there before dinner ?*' 

44 1 hope we shall, my love.” 

41 1 remember the last time we were there; there 
were a great many dishes and servants, and Louisa 
called fo r every thing, apd would have nothing.” 

*IS Die'most fretful, discontented being I 
ever knew,” said George with emphasis. 

44 And she somehow contrives to make every bo¬ 
dy about her unhappy,” said Jane. 

“ She has a wonderful faculty at keeping the 
whole house in an uproar,” pursued George with in¬ 
creasing acrimony,— 44 one servant must run here, 
another there—one must bring a thing to her, an¬ 
other must take it away,—the mother must soothe, 
and flatter, and pity, to keep her little ladyship in 
good temper; and then to fail after all, 4 how trying.’ 
Upon my word, they have more patience than all 
the world beside, not excepting my little Jane.” 

will not venture to say how long George 
would have continued his eloquence, had not his 
mother interfered. 

44 My children,” she said, 44 what are you saying ? 
What tempers are you indulging?” 

Jane hung down her head in confusion, but 
George was always ready to defend himself, right 
or wrong. 44 We were only saying the truth, 
ma’am; there is no harm in that, I suppose.” 

44 There certainly is harm in speaking even Jhe 
truth, as you were speaking it. I think, George, 
that when the faults of our neighbors are the subject 
of discourse, it is generally our duty to conceal the 
truth; though it never can be to utter a falsehood.; 
besides, you ought to pity poor Louisa; and if you 
did, perhaps you would find some excuse in her 
education for all her faults.” 

A few hours drive brought them to the door of 
Mr. Tray, where the cordial greeting' and kiss of 
affection were hardly bestowed, when they were 
summoned to the dinner table. George7wilh his 
accustomed propensity to mischief, prepared him¬ 
self to watch the various working^ of Louisa's tem¬ 
per, and amuse himself accordingly; while Jane 
could not forbear hoping a. few short months Md 

- metamorphosed her fretful, discontented cousin in¬ 
to an obliging, agreeable girl. So fall was she of 
this hope, that she could not forbear, whispering to 

- George as she passed him to. her seat, 44 Her tem¬ 
per certainly has improved since We wero here last.” i 


44 Time will shew,” was the significant reply. And 
time did indeed shew, that nothing will please one 
who will not be pleased. 

44 Will yon take a bit of chicken, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Tray. 44 No ma'am, I do not like chick¬ 
en.” 44 Some lamb, my child ?” inquired the fond 
mother. 44 1 do not wish for any meat at all,” re¬ 
plied the little girl, peevishly. 44 What will you 
have then, my love? Pray *ar something.” 

At length the arduous of prevailing upon 
her to take something on her plate was accomplish¬ 
ed ; but no peace was yet obtained ; all was either 
too hot, or too cold—done too little, or too much— 
in short, the unhappy child kept ^up a constant suc¬ 
cession of murmuring and compiling 

Just as the company had come to the resolution 
of hearing no more than was convenient, a servant 
in placing some gravy upon the table, chanced to 
touch Miss Louisa.—She gave her hand a sudden 
push, as sh6 angrily said, 44 1 will Hot always have 
the servants reaching over my shoulder.” The hot 
liquor flew in every direction ; a few drops found 
their way to the white hand of the passionate little 
girl; and a still larger portion lodged upon the arm 
of our favorite Jane. 

Louisa had not learned to bear pain patiently ; 
and the scream that burst from her lips at the first 
touch of the liquid was indeed deafening. 44 What 
is the matter, my love ?” said ker mother in great 
alarm, hastening to her. 44 O ! I am burned to 
death; I am sure I am burned to death,” was the 
terrible reply; and it called a smile to the lips of 
all, but the suffering child and her terrified mother. 
Mrs. Carlton hastened to her, and desired to see 
the burn ; the little girl looked rattier ashamed as 
she held up her hand, and pointed to two or three 
small red spots upon the back of it. * 4 Is that all, 
Louisa?” said Mrs. Carlton, smiling; 44 it does not 
seem a very serious injury.” 

Louisa hung her head. 44 It is not so very bad 
as I thought it was; for I was dreadfully frightened.” 

44 Mother,” said George, who had been patient¬ 
ly waiting for Louisa to be taken care of; 44 here is a 
quiet little girl, who is really considerably injured ; 
will you be so kind as to attend to her ?” Mrs. Carl¬ 
ton turned anxiously to Jane. 44 It is not much, 
mother,” said she, holding up her arm, upon which 
a large white blister had already risen, 44 a little cot¬ 
ton will cure it.” It must be attended to immedi¬ 
ately, however,” said her mother, 44 or it will prove 
a bad sore; come to my chamber, my love.” 

When the little cousins next met, Louisa seemed 
quite bumble from the sense of her ill conduct; she 
inquired kindly about Jane’s arm, and said she 
wondered how she could bear pain so patiently. 

44 Why, my dear Louisa,” Replied Jane, wljen I 
was with my mother I was tempted more thaiMHice, 
to tell her how very painful it was; but then I 
thought it would only make her unhappy, without 
doing me any good ; fur she cannot ease it, you 
know.” Louisa sighed,' and a transient toish that 
she was as patient;and amiable as her cousin Jane, 
passed through her amid. It was but a transient 
wish, however*; for it failed to influence her con¬ 
duct. 

Loursa.now* said her mother had sent her to take 
her cousin into the garden. 44 O ! I shall like that 
very-much,” exclaimed the little girl * 44 for Ido 
love plants and flowers; and what a delightful even¬ 
ing tq walk, Louisa.” 

“ Yes,” said Louisa, 44 if the wind was not so 

high ” : - . 

44 Wihd,” returned Jane, smiling, 44 it is only a 
gentle breeze/' 

“ It takes my bonnet from my head though,” said 
Louisa, angrily- 


Jane remembered that 44 a soft answer turncth 
away wrath ;”and without noticing her cousin’s vi¬ 
olent manner, she said, 44 Your mother and mine 
are waiting for us, Louisa, let us walk faster.” 

They had hardly reached the garden, when Lou¬ 
isa complained of the cold aud the wind, and wish¬ 
ed to go to the house. Her mother gave her the 
desired permission. 44 But I do not wish to go 
alone, mother; may Jane go with me?” 

44 Let meljq^lqgk one minute at this sensitive 
plant, and then i will go,” said Jane ; “ only o:‘i: 
minute, if you please, Louisa.” 

But Louisa did not please ; she could not be con¬ 
tented to stay one minute in one place, and she 
said impatiently, 44 1 wonder what pleasure one can 
take in looking at that ugly thing!” 

Jane immediately put her arm within her cousin’s, 
saying, “ I will not detain you if you do not wish 
to stay.” , 

44 Jane is a very obliging, sweet tempered child,” 
whispered Mrs, Tray to Mrs. Carlton. 44 Her tem¬ 
per is naturally good,” replied Mrs. Carlton; 44 and 
it has not been spoilt either by hafshness or indul¬ 
gence.” 

44 1 am afraid you think my daughter is sadly 
mismanaged,” returned Mrs. Tray; and indeed I 
am too indulgent; but she is an only child, and I 
love her so tenderly.” 

44 Ah ! madam,” Mrs. Carlton began,—and she 
would have urged her by every motive that can in¬ 
fluence a mother's heart, to have pity on her child, 
before it was too late; but she was convinced of the 
utter hopelessness of the task, and unwillingly de¬ 
sisted. 

As the cousins were returning to the house, Jane 
asked Louisa about her books and studies. 

44 1 have not got a lesson this long time,” was the 
answer; 44 1 was so tired of study, that mother gave 
me leave to give it up for a month ; and as for 
reading, I hate it above all things.” 

44 Jane would as soon think of hating the light of 
the sun, or the singing of the birds,” said George. 

44 I should, indeed, George; besides mother of¬ 
ten tells me if I do not love reading for its own sake, 

I ought to love it as a means of improvement.” 

44 Well, if I can pass examination day without 
disgrace, improvement may take care of itself; I 
see no use in all this study and trouble.” 

44 But, dear Louisa, we are always happiest when 
we are employed.” 

44 1 do not know but you may be, Miss Jane; but I 
am always miserable when 1 am studying, or work¬ 
ing”— 

Or playing either,”—whispered George to 
Jane. 

44 A few days after, the girls petitioned George to 
make them a swing.” 44 Do, dear George,” said Jane, 
pleadingly; 44 Uncle Tray has given us leave to 
take the best rope we^xan ftml, aud eteiy thmg— 
else we want; and Louisa is very fond of swing¬ 
ing.” 

44 1 will do it for you with pleasure, dear Jane; 
but pleasing or amusing Louisa out of the ques¬ 
tion.” 

44 Try but this once, George.” 

George smiled, and went to perform his task. 
He soon returned to tell them their swing was in 
perfect order, and waited their pleasure. 

For one minute Louisa seemed pleased, and fol 
lowed George in high spirits to the place; but she 
no sooner cast her eyes, upon, the swing than she 
said, 44 It is so high I never shall dare to get into it.” 

44 1 can easily lower it,” said George. 

44 No, let Jane swing first; and if she does not 
get hurt, I shall not be afraid.” 

George was shocked at this undisguised selfish- 
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ness ; and he was upon the point of saying, “ So you 
will trust your cousin’s neck where you will not 
venture your own but he checked himself, for he 
knew it would ouly vex her. 

“ You are not afraid, Jane,” said he, as lie assis¬ 
ted her into the swing. 

“ No indeed, George; I know you are not so 
cruel as to place me where you thiuk I shall get 
hart.” 

Jane had hardly swung a minute when she saw 
a cloud gathei ing upon her cousin’s brow ; “ Louisa, 
will you take my place ?” said she kindly ; “ 1 had 
rather see you swing than to swing myself” 

Slowly and sullenly the discontented girl moved' 
forward, and pushing back George’s offered hand, 
sealed herself without assistance ; but she had hard¬ 
ly done so, when she exclaimed, “ the rope or the 
tree is breaking—I am sure it is.” George and 
Jane assured her, again and again, that all was per¬ 
fectly safe. Determined she would not be pleased, 
she then said, “ But the seat is not easy ; there are 
not cushions enough in it.” 

“ 1 will go to the house and get another then,” 
said George, good naturedly. 

“ It is all to no purpose, George,” whispered Jane, 
quite in despair ; “ let us go to mother.” 

Their mother told them, as soon as they entered 
her room, that she had received a letter, which 
would oblige her to set out for home the next morn- j 
ing. Jane looked very happy at this intelligence, 
“ I shall be quite glad to get back to my own room 
and my old employments, mother; I never took so 
little comfort as since I have had nothing to do.” | 

“ Busy idleness then does not suit you, my dear, 
—nor will it any one. To be happy, we must be 
usefully, as well as actively employed.” 

The next morning as soon as breakfast was over, 
and adieus pronounced, they set off. While the 
carriage rolled rapidly along, the party within seem¬ 
ed inclined to enjoy their own thoughts in silence. j 
Jane was as usual the first to speak. 4f Dear moth¬ 
er, since I have been at Uncle Tcay’s, I have learn¬ 
ed a lesson I shall not soon forget; you have often 
told me that whether we are happy or miserable, 
depends almost entirely upon ourScfrcs; and now I 
see it, and feel it.” 

“And I too have learned a lesson,” said George, 
“• by which I hope to profit os long as I live. From 
you, Jane, I have learned that one may be patient, 
contented, and even happy, in the most unfavorable 
situation ; and from Louisa I have learned, it is so 
unamiable to make our friends unhappy, that I think 
I never shall be guilty of doing it again.” 

u A very wise and benevolent resolution, my dear 
boy. Do but persevere in it,” said Mrs. Carlton. 

They reached their own home safely,—where 
Jane’s happy temper continued to bless herself and 
nil about Iter ; and after a long life spent in the ex¬ 
ercise of her characteristic virtues, she went to her 
last home mourned by all who knew her. 

Louisa, on the contrary, persisted in making her¬ 
self miserable, and marring, as far as she could, the 
happiness of others; and died at last without friends, 
unhonoured and unlamented. F. 

Stockbridge. 
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THE- ROSE.— A FRAGMENT. 


other, our souls were knit together. The one felt 
no joy, in which the other did not participate , ex¬ 
perienced no sorrow, iti which the other did not 
sympathise, and bear a part. O those delightful 
hours spent in rambling over hill and dale, heedless 
of every surrounding object, while we poured into 
each others bosom, the feelings of our inmost souls. 
Time passed, O how swiftly! Those days are 
gone; the cruel hand of Death has cut aaunder 
those endearing ties; those souls are severed, and 
the surviving friend weeps, solitary and alone, over 
the remembrance of departed joys.—The faded rose i 
is an emblem of the transient nature of earthly hap¬ 
piness. How eargerly do we pursue the trifling 
vanities of this world, in quest of pleasure. Some 
are in pursuit of honour, some of riches; some 
9eek merely the gratification ofthe senses; others wish 
for literary fame, or, for worldly pomp and gran¬ 
deur. But the pleasure arising from these sources 
is short-lived ; it ibiM die with its possessor, if not 
before.—The rose js ac emblem of innocence. So 
fair and lovely is the young and tender mind, be¬ 
fore it is corrupted by any unhallowed passion.— 
But soon envy, malice, or revenge, lurk into that 
bosom, so pure and innocent, and its beauty fades 
and dies. The rose is an emblem of beauty. Like 
; this fair flower, it is for a short time admired and 
then fades. 

Philenia was beautiful and lovely. Every charm 
of nature had been bestowed in rich profusion upon 
her. That eye, so bright, that countenance, so full 
of life and animation, the elegance of her form, the 
grace that attended her every movement, attracted 
the attention of her gay companions, and her vain 
heart knew no other pleasure, and sought no high¬ 
er gratification than to be admired. Often were 
her midnight hours spent in the ball-room, or in the 
midst of the gay party. S^ie was the queen and 
idol of the circle, she knew it, too, and it made her 
still more vain. But the ball-room was soon ex¬ 
changed for the chamber ofdeath. The rose on her 
cheek was exchanged for a pale and death-like hue, 
her eye, so sparkling, loses its lustre, that form so 
active, becomes languid and feeble, and that tongue 
which once filled the hearts of her gay companions 
with delight, now falters in death. She knows 
she must die, and she feels a nameless dread at the 
thought of leaving all she so dearly loves, and of en¬ 
tering on a new, unknown, untried existence. But 
she fears not everlasting misery, she feels not that 
she is a sinner, and her friends, with mistaken kind¬ 
ness, avoid every expression, and every word, that 
should excite a thought in her breast, that she is 
not safe. A Bible or a religious book is not allow¬ 
ed to be seen or mentioned in her presence. No 
pious minister is called to her bed-side, to warn her 
of her danger, to point her to a Saviour, and bear 
her soul io the arms of faith, to his Heavenly Fath¬ 
er. Her soul is in utter darkness, no cheerful ray 
from the Sun of Righteousness falls upon her drea¬ 
ry path through the dark valley. Her companions 
and favorite amusements, are constantly in, her 
chamber, to smooth the road to death, to keep her 
mind quiet till the last moment. The last moment 
arrives—she gasps—-and expires! 

Sullivan County , N. H. M. Roselia. 


_ MORALITY. _ 

THE AXE AND THE TREES— a fable. 


ed the beauty of the trees. Thus, by fair profer. 
sions, he gained his request; but when he had go* 
the handle, he not only cut down the thorns, bus 
the trees also. 

We should remember this fable of the axe and 
the trees. 

It is thus that many are ruined by the deceitful 
promises of sin. If the tempter should come and 
®ay, 11 Cast off the fear of God—do not care wheth¬ 
er you please or whether you offend him,” most per¬ 
sons would be shocked. But he too often effects his 
purpose, when he says, " Go with that companion 
—hold conversation with him—he is cheerful—he 
is clever—he will make you happy ;” the youth listr 
ons, he obeys; he goes from sin to sin, till at last, 
he sits down in that chair, whose dreadful feet 
stand on the very brink of hell!—the chair of the 
scorner. 

It is not enough, that you do not steal; you must 
guard against those covetous w ishes which too of¬ 
ten arise in the heart. 

You do not do all you ought, if you do not swear; 
you must set a watch on the door of your lips, a- 
gainst the many idle words which you are but too 
prone to utter. 

It is not sufficient that you do net really tell lies; 
you should guard against deceit in every shape and 
form. 

God requires more of you, than that you should 
not actually murder your brother; you must not be 
improperly angry with him, or hate him. 

It is not all that may be reasonably expected, if 
we do not sleep, or behave ill, at public worship; 
.we ought to hear the word of God attentively, and 
to treasure it up in our hearts. 

We have never truly repented of any sin, unless 
we have forsaken little sins as well as great ones.— 
He who is in the habit of committing little sins, is, 
in the sight oi God, a great sinner. 

The wages of a little sin, which is indulged, will 
be death. The least sin is a transgression of God’s 
holy law. God will not hold him guiltless, who 
breaks his commandments in the least degree.— 
God calls things always by their right uatnes, a n&fte 
never calls any sin little . 

Every indulged sin crucifies the Son of God 
afresh. Who, that loves the dear Saviour, would 
scourge him, or beat the cruel thorns into his tem¬ 
ples, or pierce his heart even but a little ? 

It was what men would call a little sin, that ruin* 
ed the world ; which has filled it with pain, and 
care, and disease, and death; and which has ex¬ 
posed mankind to all the tremendous miseries of 
the never-dying worm, and of the fire which can^ 
never be quenched. 

A very little gate has let in an enemy which has 
taken 'a great city. At little sin indulged; com¬ 
monly makes way for a greater which ruins the soul. 
The cloud which was at first “ no bigger than a 
man’s hand,” was not to be despised; it soon over¬ 
spread the heavens. 

Flee, then, from the least sin. Ask for strength 
and grace to do 80 . The admonition is not a vain 
one; it is for thy life. A very little of this accur¬ 
sed leaven will soon leaven the whole lump. 

^ [ Youth 7 • Journal . 
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JOSEPH AND HIS MOTHER. 


I pluck’d a rose; it was the first that blossomed; 
It was fair and fresh, covered with the morning's 
dew ; I laid it on my bosom, but, in one short hour, 
it droop’d and faded. Its beauties are forgotten, 
are buried in oblivion.—So short and transient is 
the sea- on of youth. We rise in the morning of 
our life, full of hope and vigor. The bud of the 
mind opens, and displays its beauties; we droop 
and die, sink into the grave, and are forgotten.— 
Or, perhaps we are remembered by a few whom 
we loved when on earth. Perhaps one friend now 
and then visits the sod that covers our remains, 
waters the flowers with a* tear, and pauses to 
think of the happy days that are past. Yes, those 
happy, happy, days, in which we took sweet coun¬ 
sel together. We grew up together, we loved each 


Some time ago, when I was turning over the 
leaves of an old book, I met with the following fa¬ 
ble: 

“ The trees of the forest held a solemn assembly, 
in which they talked very much of the wrongs 
which the axe had done them. To prevent these 
in future, (the fable says,) they made an agreement 
that no tree should lend the axe a piece of wbod 
for a handle, under pain of being cut down. So the 
axe went up and down the forest, and tried to beg 
a branch of the cedar, the oak, the ash, the elm, 
and the poplar ; but they would not give him one. 
At last, he asked fer a smaller piece of wood, which 
might serve him to cut down the briars and shrubs, 
he said that they took away the nourishment from 
the ground* and hindered the growth, and coaceal- 


A Dialogue. 

Joseph. Mother, when does church break up for 
the winter? 

Mother. What does the child mean ? 

Joseph. Why, our Superintendent told us last Sab¬ 
bath that School would soon break up for the win- 
ter. . 

Mother . Well, is ftat any reason why there should 
be no ehurclt ? 

Joseph. If it is too cold to go to Sabbath School, . 
I think it is too cold to go to church. 

Mother. Well, never mind now, learn your gram- 
mar-lesson for to-morrow. 

Joseph. I think, mother, i* will rain to-morro#, 
for it does not look much like clearing,and then I 

shall not go to school. 
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Mother . Bat you will go to school, my boy, if it | 
dots rain ; with yoar thick shoes, and warm winter 
coat, there is nothing to hinder you. 

Joseph . Why, if we can’t have a Sabbath School 
frr the cold and rain—I think I ought not to go to 
week day school, and Mr. F. had better give up 
teaching till spring. 

Mother . That would be a fine piece of work— 
and then in the spring you would have all to learn 
over agaio, for I am sure you would forget what 
you have learnt. 

Joseph. Then I shall forget my Sabbath School 
lessons this winter, and that is worse yet. 

Mother. Why, it would not do for you to forget 
your arithmetic, writing, and grammar, for you are 
growing a big boy, and cannot go to school a great 
while longer. 

Joseph, (thoughtfully) Mother, bow long do you 
think l shall live? 

Mother. I don’t know, my dear, but I hope many 
years. 

Joseph. But is it certain ? 

Mother . No: my child, you may die to-morrow. 

Joseph. Then I think there is no time to lay by 
for all winter, for if I forget all I learn and hear in 
the Sabbath School, and die before school opens 
again, what shall I do then ? 

Mother . I don’t know, Joseph; don’t talk so.— 
Get the hook you borrowed from the Sabbath School 
Library and read in it for me. 

Joseph. There’s another thing. Long winter eve¬ 
nings and no Library books ; no Sunday School les¬ 
son to study—I think I’ll speak to the boys and 
we^l ail join together and ask the Superimendant 
and teachers not to break up school. For if five or 
six or more stay away, there will be some left, and 
it is a pity that the children that have a mind to go 
should.be forced to stay away, because a few won’t 
come. 

Joseph’s resolution was a good one, and I should 
recommend to all the Sunday School children who 
read this to do the same, and see if all our schools 

cannot be kept up through the winter. 

Sch. Messenger. 
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For the Youth's Companion. 

HORNING LESSONS.— Lesson 2nd. 
it was a clear frosty morning in October, and 
little Frances bad risen early to run in the fields be¬ 
fore breakfast. She had tied on her warm cloak 
and hood, and taken the nice woolen mittens that her 
Mamma had knit for her, so that she did not feel the 
cold, although the air was sharp. Besides, the ex¬ 
ercise of running made her feel lively and warm and 
happy* As she ran along by the side of a little 
brook, that wound its way through the meadow, 
/she saw the bright shining pebbles in the clear 

C ater. Some of them lay close to the water’s 
ink and she stooped to gather some to carry home 
with her. While she was picking them up & placing 
them in her little basket, she heard a cry behind 
her as of something in distress. She jumped up, 
pushed back the hood which had fallen oyer her 
face, and looking round, saw a little lamb slowly 
walking towards her, bleating most piteously. It 
came up pretty near and then stopped shivering with 
cold, and looked up into Fiances’ face, as if to 
aay, •• Cannot you carry me home with you T” 

Poor little lamb, said she, I wonder how you 
came here all alone this cold morning ? I am a- 
fr&id you will die pretty soon if somebody does not 
come to lake care of you. But I will take you home 
Avith me. 

I So she took up her basket of pebbles and walked 
along towards home, looking back andcalling the 
lamb to follow her. ^ 

Come, little lamb, come with me and I will take 
|Vou to afire and make you warm again. 
r The lamb followed slowly a few steps and then 
stood stiR looking after her, but would not move a- 
gain. 

She called more and more, “Do come little lamb/’ 
at it stood quite still, bleating sadly, 

Frances felt very sorry to leave it so, but she 
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could not help it, it was time for her to return 
home. She had stayed a little too late already, try¬ 
ing to persuade the lamb to come, and she was afraid 
breakfast would be ready. So she ran on as fast 
as possible, and as she was going down a lane pretty 
near her Papa’s house, she met a man coming along, 
looking very carefully by the Bide of the fence and 
all along the road, as if he had lost something. 

Are you looking for a little lamb, sir ? said Fran¬ 
ces. 

Yes, little girl; have you seen one? 

Oh yes, 1 have seen it; it is over in the field 
there, down by the brook ; it is very cold, and I am 
afraid it will die. I tried to make it come home 
with me to the warm fire, but it would not come. 

You are a good little girl, said the man. I was 
afraid my poor little lamb was dead. What is your 
name ? 

Frances M—, and I will go to the bottom of 
the lane and show you where it is. < 

At the bottom of the lane they saw the lamb stand¬ 
ing in the open field. The man then thanked her 
and ran towards it, while she stood a moment to look 
after him. She saw him take up his link lamb and 
wrap it up in a nice warm covering he had brought 
for it, and walked away looking very gla^ and hap¬ 
py, that he had found the lost one again. 

Oh! Papa and Mamma, said Frances, 4. minute 
after, as she ran into the breakfast parlour, I have 
seen such a poor little lamb this morning down in 
the field—it was all alone, and very cold, and it cri¬ 
ed very much. I tried to bring it home with me, 
but it would not come, and afterwards 1 met the 
roan who had lost it, looking to find it again, and I 
went to show him where it was, and he took it in 
his arms and covered it up warm and looked very, 
very glad to find it again. This is the reason I stay¬ 
ed so long. 

Well, my dear, said Mrs. M-, it is a very good 

reason for staying; your Papa and I will excuse 
you. We are glad to see you kind to animals in 
distress. But now your bread and milk is ready ; 
after breakfast I will talk with you a little. 

The bread and milk was soon eaten, and Fran¬ 
ces came and stood before her Mother, who was 
washing up the breakfast-cups. 

Mamma, what have you to say to me ? 

First, fetch your Testament, my dear. 

Frances brought it. 

Now turn to your place, which is the 15th chap¬ 
ter of Luke, and begin at the 4th verse. 

Frances reads. 11 What man pf you, having an 
hundred sheep, if he lose one of them, doth not 
leave the ninety and nine in the wilderness, and 
go after that which is lost, until he find it ? 

“ And when he hath found it, he layeth it on 
his shoulders, rejoicing. 

“ And when he cometh home, he calleth together 
his friends and neighbours, saying unto them. Re¬ 
joice with me; for I have found my sheep which 
was lost.” 

Do you now understand what that means,, my 
dear ? said Mrs. M 

Oh yes, Mamma, I saw it all this morning. 

Well then, here is my Bible, Fiances ;. I have 
turned to the 53d chapter of Isaiah ; you may read 
the beginning of thebth verse. ■ 

Frances reads again. 44 AU we like sheep have 
gone astray, and have turned every one to his own 
way.” 

That means, Frances, we have strayed away from 
God, to whom we belong, by sinning against him ; 
and we are in danger of perishing without God to 
help us, like the poor, little, cold, hungry lamb, you 
saw to day* 

But Christ says, here, in the 10th chap, of John, 
Uth verse, “ I am the good shepherdand if we 
will be happy, we must learn his voice and follow 
hire by loving him and asking him every day to 
take care of us ; and he wifi take us from the frosty 
airofsui, he will wrap os in a warm covering which 
he has prepared, and take os, when we die, to his 
fold in Heaven, and keep us there forever. And 
he will rejoice vary much,over the lost sheep,which 
ha* come home again.. So, it says in the next verse 
of your lesson. 


Frances reads, “ I say unto you, that likewise 
joy shall be in Heaven over one sinner that repent* 
eih, more than over ninety and nine just persons 
which need no repentance.” 

Frances laid aside her book—sat down on her 
little cricket by the fire, and leaned her head upon 
her hand, very thoughfully. S. Lucy. 
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For the Youth's Companion. 

JUVENILE CORRESPONDENCE— No. VII . 

Rocksville , Sept . 22, 1828. 

My dear Aurelia, —Your last favour was duly 
received. Its contents were highly interesting and 
instructive. They furnished me themes of medi¬ 
tation and refiection which I trust have been pro¬ 
fitable. My heart cordially responds to all you say 
respecting the benevolence of the Deity,as displayed 
in creation. When I ramble in my favourite grove, 
or promenade the river’s bank, at the hour of twi¬ 
light, I can almost pardon the heathen, who has 
no other than the light of nature to guide him, for 
the homage he pays to that glorious luminary the 
sun, or the moon, or even the productions of the 
soil beneath his feet. How thankful we ought to 
be, Cousin, that our youth’s horizon is not thus 
dark and bounded. We have the lamp of life con¬ 
stantly before us; we hear the voice of inspiration, 
saying, “ this is the way, walk ye in it.” Have we 
listened to this sweet voice, and are we tracing tho 
footsteps of Jesus, whose example is held out for 
our imitation ? Let us resolve that we will seek 
the acquaintance of this lovely guide to immortal 
happiness; that we will become the votaries of Re¬ 
ligion : that we will not follow a world, the whole 
of which would not profit us, if we lost our own 
souls. Our parents, our Christian friends, and our 
Sabbath school teachers are all anxious for our 
conversion. Would they eviuce so much solicitude 
if it were not essential to our future happiness ?— 
You will pardon what may seetn the sombre lmo 
of my letter. I wish I could write in a spirit 
tual manner; for I begin to feel it very necessary, 
that I knew more of “ Him who was born King of 
the Jews,” and who gave his life for the salvation 
of sinners. 

I know not, dear Aurelia,aa I can exactly agree 
with you, with regard to the economy of memory. 
For myself, I should like to possess a mind capaci¬ 
ous enough to embrace the whole circle of science, 
and a memory sufficiently retentive to bring up, at 
any time, the first rudiments of each. May we not 
infer that those of greatest expansion of intellect 
here, will enjoy and know in proportion hereafter? 

I always admire to know the original and proper 
name of every thing. Abbreviations, or what are 
vdgarly catted " nick names,” are very much my 
aversion. I am aware that Botany is burdened 
with names hard to retain or articulate; but then, 
they all seem to be necessary. The study itself 
may be called an infinite one; so its names arc 
without number. Perhaps, if we are admitted at 
last into heaven, we shall see among the celestial 
hosts innumerable orders and degrees; and should 
we not want to know the distinct appellation of 
each ? It is thought that the redeemed * ill know 
more than the angels. I tvonder what the word 
Angel is derived from, and what it particularly de¬ 
notes? whether it signifies a nature or an office. 
St. Paul calls them u ministering spii-iis.” 

Sister Ellen is ouly eight years old, but I can¬ 
not hetp listening sometimes to hear her pray. Af¬ 
ter she has repeated the Lord’s Prayer, she “ prays 
her own prayer,” as she one day told Mother. She 
seems then to catch the spirit of devotion is she 
proceeds; and manifests an abstraction from earth 
and a fervour that I should think blight make old¬ 
er Christians blush to witness. Her language is 
stmpfe but touching—“ Wilt thou, dear, dear Sa¬ 
viour, bless my parents, aunts, uncles, and cousins, 
and pardon all their sins; that when they die, they 
may go to heaven aod be thy angels , and live with* 
thee forever—and may I meet them there, and be- 
one of thy angels, and be happy with them and thee 
forever.” There is something to me in the soutul 
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of angel, that falls on the heart with thrilling power, 
and its affections all go forth to meet etherial puri¬ 
ty and loveliness, which imagination tries in vain 
to embody. 

1 wonder if any one has ever ascertained the 
time when angels were created; or whether they 
existed with God from all eternity t Some old j 
ecclesiastical writers say there are nine orders of 
angels, according to the names given them in scrip¬ 
ture ; and they have “ reduced these orders into | 
three hierarchies; to the first of which belong sera¬ 
phim, cherubim, and thrones; to the second, domi¬ 
nions, virtues, and powers ; and to the third, prin¬ 
cipalities, archangels and angels. The Jews reck¬ 
on four companies of angels, each headed by an 
archangel; the first, by Michael; the second, by 
Gabriel; the third, by Uriel; and the fourth by Ra¬ 
phael.” But I am dwelling too long, I fear, on 
subjects above my comprehension. 

This reminds ine of a remark of the lamented 
Dr. Payson; though it may not be exactly apposite. 
While on a visit to Portland, several years since, 
I heard him preach often. He was not what we 
should call an orator; but his was an eloquence 
peculiar to himself, persuasive and powerful beyond 
any other I have ever heard. The text with which 
he prefaced his discourse, my sieve-like memory 
has lost; but this sentence made an impression too 
vivid for time to efface. Warning his church a- 
gainst worldly-mindedness, he said, “ With minds 
so finite as ours, great and unremitting exertion is 
necessary. Had we the wide, expanded minds of 
angels, we might divert ourselves a moment with 
earthly things ; or were they like the Amazon, we 
might suffer the streams to flow in different chan¬ 
nels, because each would be impetuous ; but such 
scanty rtUs , if allowed to wander, are soon lost in 
the sands of the world." I did love Dr. Payson, and 
in ray memory are treasured up many sublime pas¬ 
sages from his eloquent discourses, which I will 
occasionally transcribe for the gratification of my 
Cousin. Gladly would I protract this ideal inter¬ 
course ; it is really delightful; but I must now im- 
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THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 

This paper is dated on the first day of the year 
1829; the year 1828 is gone, never to return. It 
is a solemn period of our lives, and calls upon old 
aud youug to think seriously of that time, when all 
their days will be numbered and finished, and time 
with them shall be no longer. When the year 1828 
began, we told our young friends what would give 
them “ a happy New Year,” and how they might 
obtain so great a blessing. We expressed our fer¬ 
vent wishes aud prayers, that they might all have 
the joys of pardoned sin and of reconciliation to 
God: for this, we knew, would make their fleet¬ 
ing years more happy than all things else, and also 
prepare them for a blissful eternity. Now that 
year is gone, we entreat them to look back and re¬ 
view it; and ascertain what account it has borne 
up to the throne of God. Let them review the 
dealings of God with them, and remember the re¬ 
turns they have made to him. 

You are spared, beloved friends; but has it been 
so with all your acquaintances, companions and 
friends ? Death has swept away many; some old¬ 
er, some younger, perhaps some of your own age, 
and some who were very dear to you. And why 
havr you been spared ! It is of the Lord’s mercies, 
aud you should feel your obligations of gratitude 
and love 1 Have you thought of it seriously, and 
given thanks to your Preserver, that he has length¬ 
ened out your days, and crowned this year also 
with his distinguished goodness? And have you 
felt bound with new cords of love, to devote your 
days and years to his service? 

Have you been trying the pleasures of the world 
the year past, to make you happy, while you have 
not loved the Saviour, nor sought the favor of God ? 


If so, ask yourselves how you have succeeded, and 
whetheryourexperience corresponds with scrip¬ 
ture. Do you find that the world can give you sol¬ 
id pleasure ? Can you remember one day in which 
you were perfectly happy ; one day, at the close of 
which you could lay your bead on your pillow with¬ 
out shame, or disappointment, or any kind of sor¬ 
row ? Does not your testimony agree with that of 
Solomon concerning all earthly joys and treasures? 
Must you not say of them, “ Vanity of vanities,van¬ 
ity of vanities, all is vanity and vexation of spirit”? 
How could you then set your heart for a whole year 
on such fading vanities, and turn away from the 
fountain of living waters ? And can you do it, if 
God should still spare you, during the year that i* 
now begun ? 

At the beginning of the past year, you knew that 
Christ is the Saviour of sinners, and that whoever 
will come to bipi $hall be blessed with the favor of 
God and eternal life. Did you then come to him ? 
Have you believed on him all the year long ? If 
you began the year without religion, have you re¬ 
pented in the course of it; or are you to its very 
close without an interest in Christ, the wrath of 
God abiding upon you ? Is your peace made with 
your offended Maker, or are you still without hope 
and without God in the world ? If you are Chris¬ 
tians, have you devoted all your talents, and all 
your time as it has been flying away, to the service 
of your blessed Redeemer ? If you are not Chris¬ 
tians, can you form any excuse for refusing a Sa¬ 
viour’s love ? If you had consumed every day of 
the year in trying to invent an excuse for impeni¬ 
tence, do you believe you could have formed it? And 
if your life should now close, would you not be 
speechless at the bar of your Judge? Will you 
not, then, commence this new year with an act of 
penitence and faith on the Son of God ? 

Are you willing the year now beginning, should 
be with you just like the past ? We do not mean 
as to health, or sickness, prosperity or adversity, 
joy or sorrow; for these come alike to the righte¬ 
ous and the wicked, in that time and order that in¬ 
finite wisdom sees fit to allot. But are you willing 
to live as you have lived ; to do and say the same 
things ; to neglect or pursue the same objects; to 
fill up your accounts in the book of God’s remem¬ 
brance in the same manner; to live as far estrang¬ 
ed from God, and as unprepared for ever-hastening 
death and judgment? If you tremble at such a 
thought, then begin as you would close. Say to the 
Father of spirits, *• I beseech thee carry us not up 
hence except thy presence go with us.” Say to 
God from this time, “ Thou art the Guide of my 
youth.” Begin this day with penitence and prayer, 
devoting your soul and body and spirit unto Christ, 
who has bought you with his blood. And let it 
be your life and the joy of your heart, to spend all 
the days and moments of the coming year in his 
delightful service. Then will this day be as the 
beginning of days to you, and this yqar better than 
all the years of your pilgrimage hitherto. Then 
will you be happy, whether you live long and see 
good days, or whether )ou shall be called this very 
year to go and be numbeied with the dead. ^ , 


E1SOMLANY. 


The Wedding Ring .—The use of the wedding 
ring may be traced to the Egyptians, who.placed it, 
jBLS we do, upon the fourth finger of the left hand, 
because they believe that a vein or nerve rail direct¬ 
ly from that finger to the heart. The Greeks and 
Romans adopted their belief, and followed their ex¬ 
ample; the Jewish wives wore it on the index or 
fore finger. Christian usages have been very va¬ 
rious in this respect. In the early Greek church, 
the ring was worn on the right hand by both hus¬ 
band and wife ; and in some churches in the north 
of Europe, it was put upon several fingers succes¬ 
sively, in the names of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost—being finai|| ieft upon the fourth.. 

Objects of pity There are mr greater objects 
of pity in the world, than men who are adipirsd by 
all around for their nice discernment an^Hine taste 


in every thing of a worldly ***ture, but bare do 
taste for the riches that end or© p or e rer—oo km. 
for God or his word—no love fbr Christ or their 
souls. In such a state, however admired or res¬ 
pected, they cannot see the kingdom of G<#L 


As it sometimes rains when the sun shines^** 
there may be joy in a saint’s heart when there are 
tears in his eyes. 
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THE MARCH AND END OF LIFE. 

We are hastening on—we are hastening on. 

To the sleep of the years that are vanished and gone. 

To the voiceless chambers that lie beneath— 

To the silent halls of darkness and death! 

Like the instant flashing,—the fitful light, 

Of the passing meteors in their flight; 

Like die sunset luies of the sunmer’s eve. 

Like the forms that in fancy’s loom we weave. 

Like the flowers that blush at the opening day. 

Wears blushing, and blooming, and fading away! 
Through life’s chequered maxes ofioy and wo. 

Through the grief and the gloom of this vale below. 

With the fair, and the brave, and the proud and the just. 
We are hastening to dust! we are hastening to dual! 

Ye plumed band of the strong and die brave. 

With your burnished swords, and the plumes that wave! 
With your banners that stream on the brooms unfurl’d. 
And your shouts that frighten the trembling world; 

With your battles that burst like a flaming flood. 

And pour out tbeir gathered tides of blood; 

With your red cannon’s wrath and war, that i 
The mountains, the vallies, the oceans quake; 

With your barpd arm, and uplifted lance. 

And your blacken’d brow, and your fearful glance, 

’Midst the sabre’s stroke, and the dagger’s thru*. 

Ye are hastening to dust! ye are hastening to dust! 

Ye lovely train of the humble and meek. 

Who wipe the tears from the aged cheek; 

Whose voice doth the gathering cares beguile. 

And maketb the hearts of the sad to smile; 

With your tears, that stream o’er, the chilling bier 
Of the pious, that dwell no longer here; 

With your smiles that bind up die broken in heart. 

And pour in a balm on the poisoned dart; 

Withyaur prayers that rise to the throne above. 

And bring down the blessings of peace and love; 

With the fair, and the brave, and the proud, and the just, 
Ye are hastening to dust! ye are hastening to dust! 
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By the soft green light in the woody glade. 

On the banks of moss where thy childhood play’d 
By the household tree through which thine eye 
First look’d in love to the summer sky; 

By the dewy gleam, by the very breath 
Of the primrose tuffs in the grass beneath. 

Upon thv heart there is laid a spell, 

Holy and precious,—O guard it well! 

By the sleepy ripple of the stream, ,' 

Which bath lull’d thee into many a dream ; 

By the shiver of the ivy leaves 
To the wind of morn at thy casement eaves. 

By the bees’ deep murmur in the limes. 

By the music of the sabbath chimes; 

By every sound of thy native shade. 

Stronger and dearer the spell is made. 

By the gathering round the winter hearth. 

When twilight call’d unto household mirth; 

By the fairy tale, or the legend old 
In that ring of happy faces told ; 

By the quiet hour when hearts unite ^ 

Ip the parting prayer, and the kind "“Good night; 4 ^ 
By the^smjling eye and the loving tone. 

Over thy life has the spell been thrown. 

And bless that gift! it hath gentle might/, 

A guardian power and a guiding light, 

It hath led the freemen forth to stand P 
In the mountain battles of his land ; 

It hath brought the wanderer o’er the seas 
To die on the hills of his own fresh breeze ; 

And back 1° the gates his father’s hall. 

It hath led the weeping prodigal. ^ 

Yes! when thy heart in its pride would strays ^ 
From the pure first loves of its youth awasy ; . **< 

When the sullying breath of the world would coni'* 
O’er the flowers it brought from its childhood's heme ^ 
Think thou again of the woody glade, *17 

And-the sound by the rustling ivy made, M 

Think of the tree at thy father’s door, „ ^ 

And the kindly speU shell have power once moit* 1 * 


* 
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_ WA11ATIV1* _ 

From the N. U . Obeerver. 

THE GARDEN^Ai Auecory. 

There wm a certain Prince who had a garden 
of uncommon beauty, richly ornamented with flow¬ 
ers and trees in great variety and excellence—in 
that garden the richest fruits in tfheir different sea¬ 
sons were found in great proftisioo, and they were 
exceedingly pleasant, being shaded by trees, which 
proteoted those who passed under them from the 
san and afforded them deiightfbl seasons of recre¬ 
ation and enjoyment—there were also refreshing 
streams to be found here and there, which not on¬ 
ly supplied the wants of those who labored in the 
garden, but also covered the landscape with beauty, 
and presented to every eye, the most lovely reflec¬ 
tions of tbeir Maker's image.—Here, thought I, 
mast be the abode of happiness and peace; and as 
I walked over the different grounds I remembered 
the exclamation of the pious Psalmist—Oh Lord, 
how manifold are thy works; in wisdom bast thou 
made them all. 

The subjects of this Prince were favored with a 
groat many tokens of his friendship, and seemed to 
have abundant occasion for happiness. Some were 
walking under the shade of the trees, others were 
digging in the earth, and some were eating the fruits 
which grew very plentifblly atound them. But I 
found that most of them did not appear to be happy. 
Sometimes when they went to gather the flowers, 
there wer» potsonous insects upon them; here and 
.iV-.rA thorns were found* which gave them great 
pain, while they were plucking the fruit that grew 
among the hedges and on the trees. It was a law 
of the Prince, that all who were placed in this gar¬ 
den should labor; and there were some kinds of 
trees, which they were particularly charged to cul¬ 
tivate—but a great many whom I saw chose rather 
to remain idle, and very few cared about the good 
trees, to which they were commanded to give so 
moth of their lime and attention. But as there 
were so many people in the garden, I had no op¬ 
portunity to look at them all; and 1 turned my at¬ 
tention to four children who were walking about 
and seemed to have nothing to do—they were from 
HI to 14 years of age; and as they wandered about 
from one place to another, 1 thought they might be¬ 
come happy if they had some one to tell them how 
to proceed in the labors and duties which their 
Prince bad commanded. 

After surveying them attentively for some time, I 
observed a lady of a gentle and rather serious coun¬ 
tenance approaching them ; and very soon they met 
under the shadow of a large tree, where she reques¬ 
ted them to sit down. After a little conversation, 
she asked them, if they knew why they were pla¬ 
ced in that garden. They said they did not know 
and should be glad to be told; she replied, my dear 
children, the Prince of this garden has placed you 
here, that you may do those works which are nec- 
cetoary for your comfort and happiness. If you live 
an idle life, you will be very unhappy ; and if you 
gb to your labor, like some <h the poor creatures you 
see around you, allyouf labor and pains will be lost 
—some, you see, are gathering fruit, Which is bitter 
totheir taste ; ana altlio' they know this, yet they 
pluck it again, hoping the fcext will be sweet; and 
are again disappointed. 1 Will tell you, children, 
what you most do, that the owner of the garden 
may love you and make you hfcppy—so saying, she 
told them to fellow herwhich they did very gladly 
—for there was a kindness in her manner and looks, 
which they had never seen before. So, she led 
them through different parts df the garden, til) they 
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came to a very pleasant spot, where she marked out 
four pieces of ground, and told them this was the 
place in which they were to labor. After this, she 
took oat a great many kinds of seeds and directed 
the children to plant them all in the different parts 
of their ground, which she marked out, and told 
them also that all the seeds mast be pl inted while 
the Spring lasted ; for it was *v!y part of 

that delightful season of the year. She also gave 
them another kind of seed which she told them to 
plant; and although, she said, it might not grow np 
into a tree so beautiful and pleasant as the others, 
yet it was far better than them all, because it would 
yield fruit that would be good when the harvest was 
past. After this conversation she left. them. 

And now, you might see the little children who 
were once idlers in the garden, busily employed in 
planting their seeds and taking care of their ground. 
By day they labored, and at night, they laid them 
down quietly and slept, because Hod sustained them. 
In a few weeks, the seeds they had planted came 
up, and their ground was covered with the most 
beautiful flowers of die Spring. The best seed 
which the good lady had given them, they had plan¬ 
ted in a little corner by itself, on each of their dif¬ 
ferent spots of ground. On one fine pleasant morn¬ 
ing, they went out to look at their little gardens,! 
as they called them, and were careful to visit the 
spot where they had planted the best seed—they 
could see nothing but a little plant coming up, 
which looked so much like a weed, that they did 
not value it, oor bestow much care upon it. They 
used to run over their grounds and eat the fruit that 
grew there, and sport the time away in the sun shine, 
and forgot almost entirely the little plant, they were 
commanded to cultivate with so much care. At 
length one of the children began to reflect upon the 
little plant she had neglected, and resolved that ve¬ 
ry soon she would go and look at it, and a few days 
after, in one of her walks in her garden, she tnrned 
her eye upon the plain and humble flower, and 
’found it withering and almost dead; she was struck 
with the thought of her unkindness to her who gave 
her the seed, and sat down directly over the plant 
that was drooping and fading away. Here she re¬ 
membered with what care she had watched over 
the other flowers which had looked more brilliant 
and gay ; and how ungrateful it was to neglect that 
which her best friend had told her was the most 
valuable of all. While in this position, looking at 
the plant, which was so plain, as to appear almost 
like a. worthless weed, she began to weep at the 
thought 4 of her neglect, and her tears falling upon 
the little plant, revived its leaves so that a delight¬ 
ful fragrance»was diffused all around. She resolv¬ 
ed that from that hour she would-lore this little 
flower more than any thing in the garden, and take 
the greatest care that the winds should not break it, 
nor the heat of the sun caase it to droop and die. 
She went tocher companions and told them of her 
neglect, and asked them whether they had taken 
care of their little plants; they said they had near¬ 
ly forgotten them, but would now go ant] ace bow 
they looked ; they accordingly all went to their sev¬ 
eral gardens, and returned saying, it was only a 
weed and not worth Cultivating; and they wonder¬ 
ed thaf any one should prefer such a homely plant 
to the beautiful lilies and the fragrant roses with 
which their gardens were adorned. 

It was then that the other little girl was grieved 
at the neglect of her companions, as well as her own. 
—Do yon not remember, my dear sisters, she said, 
what directidns we received from the good lady when 
she gave us the seeds «be told ns that by and by 
the Spring and Summer would be past, the flowers 
^WOu)4 fade gqd the fruit woq)d be gone, and on this 
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tree alone would grow the fruit which would en¬ 
dure to everlasting life. 1 hope you will all take 
care of this little flower. There is nothing in all 
this wide and beautiful garden, I love so well, and 
it shall have my daily watchfulness and care. But 
her companions turned away to their own vanities 
and pleasures; and continued their sport9 as they 
went along, thoughtless of tbeir future concerns and 
forgetful of the things that must be hereafter. 

But it was not so with their little companion, who 
had watered her plant with her tears. She went 
morning and evening to her appointed place of labor, 
and though she paid every proper attention to the 
other plants,and trees of the garden, yet she was al¬ 
ways more happy to be near the object which she 
loved so much&ud cultivated so well. She was de¬ 
lighted to witness the expansion of its leaves, and 
to gaze on its new and constantly improving beau¬ 
ty ; the fruit now appeared on its branches and the 
tree soon presented its harvest tn full beauty and 
perfection. She gathered in its productions with 
joy, assured that it was not the fruit that perishes, 
but that which would endure to everlasting life. 

The seasons rolled away, the flowers were scat¬ 
tered upon the winds, and the fruits were blighted 
by the frost ; the children could no longer sport in 
their gardens; and the fruits they had gathered, 
were perishing beforC their eyes. In a little time 
they had passed away; and now in their hunger and 
distress, they went totheir companion for a part of 
the fruits she had gathered : bat it was a law of the 
Prince that none should cat any fruit, But such as 
grew upon their own trees ; and however willing 
their sister might have been, they could not be per¬ 
mitted to taste H.—-The harvest was past, the sum- 
| mer was ended, and th v ey were not fared. 

The narrative is now closed, and all that remains 
is to explain it, so that all the children who read it 
may understand and apply the truth which it con¬ 
tains. The garden of which I have told you, is the 
world; the Prince of it, isthe high and Holy God ; the 
children, are the members of a Sabbath School; 
the lady who directed them what to do, is their teach¬ 
er; the flowers and trees that grew in (lie garden, 
are the pleasures and gratifications of the world ; 
the plant that flourished and yielded its fruit, when 
all the others had faded, is Religion: the little 
girl who took care of her plant, is one who loves 
God and enjoys the pleasures of true piety; the har¬ 
vest is the end ofthe world; and the fruits that did not 
perish when the harvest was past, are the unfading 
pleasures of Heaven. Oh, children, go and look 
at your little plants, for if you do not take care of 
them, they will wither aud die; and when once 
the storm has broken them or the wind has carried 
them away, you will find them no more forever. 


THE VCT7 K8SRY. 


From the Juvenile Magazine , 
III8TORY OF DANIEL, 

As it is very delightful and instructive to read 
about good people, I will tell you something, my 
dear children, about Daniel, who was once cast into 
a den of Hons, because he loved to pray to his God. 

This Daniel was a Jew, and was carried as a cap¬ 
tive to Babylon by the mighty king Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar. Thus you see how the all-wise God is pleased 
sometimes to lead his own dear people into trials, 
that he may show forth his power and love in their 
deliverance. 

When Daniel wap brought into the king's palace, 
he purposed in his heart that he would not defile 
himself with the portion of the king’s meat, nor 
with the wine whtc^he drauk. From this fact we 
may learn wfiat * tepder conscience Daniel had.— 
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It pleased the Lord to bring Daniel into far or and 
love with the person who was placed over fiim, so 
that he allowed him to eat pulse and to drink wat¬ 
er. The blessing of God was with Daniel and his 
friends, whose faces appeared fairer and-fatter in 
flesh than all the children which did eat the portion 
of the king’s meat. 

Here we see how the divine blessing makes all 
the dilfcrence betwixt one thing and another. 

Only look to God for his blessing, and the hum¬ 
blest fare can do more for your health than the rich¬ 
est dainties. 

In course of time, Nebuchadnezzar dreamed a 
Tory wonderful dream, which you inay read in the 
second chapter of the book of Daniel. None of the 
wise men of Babylon could tell the king what it was. 
This made the tyrant so angry, that he ordered Ari- 
och, the captain of the guard, to slay them all.— 
When Daniel heard of this, he said: “ Why is 
the decree so hasty from the king? Then Arioch 
made the thing known to Daniel. Then Daniel 
went in and desired of the king that he would give 
him time, and that he would show him the inter¬ 
pretation. Then Daniel went to his house and 
made the thing known to Hananiah, IVIishael, and 
Azariah, his companions; that they would desire 
mercies of the God of heaven concerning this se-, 
cret, that Daniel and his fellows should not 
perish with the rest of the wise men of Baby¬ 
lon.” The Lord graciously heard their prayer.— 
The secret was revealed unto Daniel in a night vis¬ 
ion. And Daniel poured out his heart in grateful 
praises lo the God of his fathers.—Verses 20—23. 

When the vision was made known to the king, 
he fell upon his face and worshipped Daniel, and 
commanded that they should offer an oblation and 
sweet odors unto him. Nebuchadnezzar, my dear 
children, being an idolater, perhap*s thought that 
Daniel must be a person more than human. He 
made him ruler over the whole province of Baby¬ 
lon,. and chief of the governors over atl the wise 
tn?n of Babylon. Thus God made true the words 
which he spoke to Eli: “ Them that honor me, I 

will honor.’* 

When the proud Nebuchadnezzar w^s dead, his 
grandson Belshazzar reigned over the Babylonish 
empire. Whilst he was sitting at a sumptuous 
feast, with a thousand of his lords, drinking wine 
out of the sacred vessels of the temple of Jerusalem, 
and ptaisiug the idols of Babylon, there appeared 
the fingers of a man’s hand, writing upon the wall 
certain words which no one could understand.— 
The king was sadly frightened; for who can bear 
tlie stings of conscience! At the queen’s desire, 
Daniel was sent for, who spoke most faithfully to 
the trembling monarch ; told him the meaning of 
the writing—that he was weighed in the balances 
and was found wanting. This writing was the 
king’s death warrant! That very night Belshaz¬ 
zar was slain. Darius the Median, who took the 
kingdom, made Daniel the chief of the presidents, 
because an excellent spirit was in him. 

Thus God was with his faithful servant, and pre¬ 
ferred him amidst all the dangers of war and blood¬ 
shed. My dear children ! who are so safe and hap¬ 
py as those who love and serve God ? 

The wise man says: 14 Who can stand before 
envy V* The presidents were jealous of Daniel, 
and sought for occasion to destroy him ; but so up¬ 
right was Daniel in all his conduct, that 44 they could 
find none occasion against him, for as much as he 
was faithfulneither was there any error or fault 
found in him." At length, these wicked men said: 
“ We shall not find any occasion against this Dan¬ 
iel, except we find it against him concerning the 
law of his God." 

Oh, what a testimony is this to the integrity and| 
piety of Daniel! Happy would it he, if this could 
be said of all who call themselves Christians. My 
dear children! may each of you who read this little 
story, become like good Daniel. 

Well, what did these wicked men do? Why, 
they got the king Darius to sign o decree, that who¬ 
soever should ask a petition of any god or man for 
thirty days, except of the king, should be cast into 
the den of lions. 


This flattered the vanity of Darius so fetich, that j 
he foolishly and impiously sigued the writing/ 

The evil counsellors now watched narrowly thef 
conduct of Daniel. Did Daniel shut himself up for 
fear of his life T Ah, no! When he knew that 
the writing was signed, he went into his house; and 
his windows being open in his chamber towards 
Jerusalem) he kneeled upon his knees three times a 
day , and prayed and gave thanks before his God as 
he did aforetime. Mark this ; he prayed three 
times a day. 

O, what a noble instance of unshaken piety and 
trust in God 1 When these men found him pray¬ 
ing, they accused him to Darius, who was compel¬ 
led to cast his faithful servant into the lions’ den, 
because the law of the sovereign could not be chang¬ 
ed. The heart of the king was grieved, whilst 
Daniel enoopfpggd himself in the Lord bis God.— 
Though Dariqs was so impressed with the feeling : 
“ Thy God whprn thou servest continually, he will 
deliver thee,” yet his sleep went from him. He 
was held between hope and fear in anxious suspense, 
till he went very early in the morning to the den of 
lions, and there he found Daniel safe and unhurt, 
41 because he believed in his God.” Filled with 
joy, the king commanded Daniel to be taken up 
out of the deu and his wicked accusers to be thrown 
into it. These unhappy men and their families 
were all devoured by the lions. O my dear chil¬ 
dren, learn to fear God; for happy are all they who 
trust in him. The angel of the Lord encampeth 
round about them that fear him, to deliver them. 
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From the Analytical Reader . 

THE CAREFUL BOY AND CARELESS GIRL. 

Constantine was a very orderly, neat boy. He 
always appeared clean and well dressed. None of 
his clothes were ever out of the way. His shoes 
were always tied neatly aud brushed clean ; his 
waistcoat and his jacket, were carefully buttoned ; 
not one button was put in the wrong hutton-hole ; 
his hair naturally curly, was never tangled nor stuck 
up on his head. 

When he'undressed, he laid all his clothes, his 
shoes, his stockings, in their light places ; his play¬ 
things he put away, as soon as he was done with 
them, without being told. His books were always 
found in their proper place. 

This love of order pleased all his friends; and 
every one who knew him, said when they heard of 
him, yes, Constantine is a neat boy ; and he was 
so careful not only when he was in company, but if 
he was alone, and nobody saw him. 

His sister Laura seemed, tp many people, a very 
neat little girl. She looked almost as proper as 
Constantine, when she went out or when there was 
company But if she was at home alone, or'if any 
one saw her when she did not think she should see 
company, they changed their mind about her; for 
she did not care to be in order, except before peo¬ 
ple. 

When she undressed herself, she threw her 
clothes about, here andthere ; or if she laid them 
on a chair, they.were all thrown and tumbled in a 
heap. In one corner lay one shoe, under a stool 
another. Her mother often told her that this was 
all very wrong. But Laura always told her mother, 
that she knew so well where every thing wAs, that 
she^orid fitkKt'iWTtoe dirk. HCr mother did not 
believe her. We shall soon see whether Lau¬ 
ra’s good mother was not in the right. 

One evening, when Constantine and Laura were 
already undressed, and were just getting into bed, 
their uncle eame in and told them be had come to 
take them to see a very good gentleman who loved 
children, and who had that evening a great many 
at his house; but as.Laura and Constantine were 
already undressed, he was afraid fee could not take 
them, as it was already time to go. 

Could you both be ready in ten minutes J^said lie. 
It is rather difficult, said Constantine. I am ready 
in five minutes, said Laura. In five minutes 
stantine was ready ; but in tcti minutes Ladra- had 
not come down. Her uncle grew tired of waiting. 


for her, and went into her chamber; trot how did he 
find Laura? \ 

Sbewaserying with vexation, for .none of her 
things were in right places. She had found one 
shoe, but the other was wanting. She looked un¬ 
der the bureau, under the bed, under the chairs.— 
She knocked her head twenty times, threw every 
thing about, and searched every where. 

This vexation does not help you, said her uncle ^ 
if you were as neat as your brother, and put things 
in their place, you would find them again. You 
spoke well, when you said you would be ready in 
five minutes; but your actions contradict you. 

Laura pretended to say somebody must have been 
in the chamber and put her things in such disorder. 

Silence! said her uncle, you would make us 
think you are an orderly little girl; but when you 
are not seen by any one, you are far from it; I can¬ 
not help you; you must slay at home. The ten 
minutes I gave you, aie now grown lo twenty.— 
Your careful brother is tired of waiting, and it is 
not fair that he should lose his pleasure through you. 

I pray you, dear uncle, only two minutes more, 
and I shall be ready. I am going into the closet to 
get my straw hat. Her uncle waited the two min¬ 
utes ; but alas, she could not find the key of the 
closet. I cannot stay a moment more, said her 'un¬ 
cle. The longer I stay, the more of your disorder 
I see; you may undress again,you will stay at home, 
we are going. 

Laura wept bitterly, begged and prayed her un¬ 
cle for one minute more—he would not grant it. 

When Constantine came hack, he had a great 
deal to tell. He had never seen such a beautiful 
house; the gentleman was so polite, had spoken to 
Constantine, and had noticed him among a great 
many children. This distressed Laura anew. She 
thooght the gentleman would certaiuly have noticed 
her. 

I looked at this gentleman’s face so carefully, 
said Constantine, I think I could draw it. The 
picture I have of him in a book, is not unlike him. 
I will get the book and show it yon. He ran to the 
door. Constantine, said his mother, you hav* .£/> 
light. That is no matter, dear mother, } tan find 
it in the dark. 

He went without a light and came with the bosk. 
It is right, said the uncle, to be in order, not only 
out of the house, before people, but alone, and fir 
one’s self alone. . An orderly man can find whtt 
he wants in the darkest night, without a light: for 
every thing will be sure to be in the right place. 


OBITUARY. 


From the Youth'* Journal . 

MEMOIR OF SARAH LANS. 

Sarah Lane, the subject of this memoir, was the 
daughter of religious parenjs, who brought her op 
in the nurture and admonition of the: Lord. Her 
mother, a woman of singular -piety and excellence, 
now dead, taught her to bend the knee daily at the 
throne of grace; and occasionally took her to her 
chamber and prayed with her, and putting her hand 
upon her head, pronounced a blessing upon her. 

At a suitable age Sarah become a scholar in aJSab- 
bath School, where she used to learn catechism and 
scripture, and was taken to the house of God every 
Lord’s day; but, it should seem, the instruction? 
she received made no string impression upon her 
mind at,the time, and the scriptures she learned 
left her heart still unhumbled and unchanged. 
About three years ago a sermon was preached bj 
the Rev. Mr. S. from the words, " Thou God seest 
me,” which made a deep impression upon her mind; 
it brought hit sins to remembrance; and so pow¬ 
erful were the convictions it produced, that she was 
frequently heard to' express a wish she had never 
heard it. # These- impressions Were revived and 
deepened by a sermon preached by the Rev. Mr. C. 
Her father and other pious friends, endeavored to 
draw her into a full and satisfactory disclosure of the 
state of her mind ; but though she acknowledged 
herself to be in a fallen and depraved state J&e was 
very reserved, and manifested great unwillingness 
to communicate her views and feeliuga. 
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About a twelvemonth ago it pleased God to lay 
his afflicting hand upon her. Her anxious parent 
again pressed her on the subject of her personal in¬ 
terest in>h<3 salvation of Jesus, and a friend remin¬ 
ded hef of the necessity of being born again pre¬ 
vious to entering the kingdom of heaven; to which 
she replied," no one shall ever know in this world 
whether my heart is changed or not, for it shall nev¬ 
er be said of me, I am a hypocrite. She manifested i 
at this time much irritability and many evil tempers, I 
and her heart often rose in rebellion against God. I 

She continued in this state of mind until about | 
seven weeks before her death, when she one day said 
to her father, 44 I think I shall never get well again.” 
We replied, 44 I fear, my dear, you never will; but 
are you concerned about the salvation of your soul V *1 

Ah,” said she, 44 if I were like you I should not 
be afraid to die.” Her father answered, “ If you | 
your need of mercy, there js mercy prith the 
L.ord.” She then directed him to get a paper out 
of her pocket by the bed 6ide, in which she had 
written a few lines, which described herself as a 
poor, lost, ruined sinner, and contained a prayer to 
the Lord to have mercy upon her. 

A few days after, her father said to her, " Are 
you looking to the Lord for mercy !” She answer¬ 
ed, “ How can I hope ibr mercy! I have sinned 
against light and knowledge.” She then, in refer¬ 
ence to the improper declaration that no one should 
ever know her feelings, lamented that she should 
have so denied the work of God upon her heart, and 
expressed a fear that the awful passage in the 1st 
Prov. 24 to the end, would be verified in her expe¬ 
rience. 

At length it pleased her heavenly Father to re¬ 
lieve her distressed state of mind, and to afTord her 
strong consolation by the powerful application to 
her mind of thatgracious promise "Him that cometh 
to me I will in no wise cast out.” She often repeat¬ 
ed that passage, ** My flesh and my heart faileth, 
but God is the strength of my heart and my portion | 
Ibr ever.” On the sabbath preceding that on which 
she died, sbo- was asked, " Do you trust in the 
Ij&rxl'7 1 She answered— 

44 k guilty, wofik, and helpless worm, 

On tby kind arms I fall; 

Ce4bou my strength and righteousness, 

My Jesus and my All.” 

In various conversations which her father had 
with her about this time, he was surprised to hear* 
with what readiness she quoted the promises of 
scripture, which she had committed to memory in | 
the Sunday school, and which, though apparently 
forgotten for a while, now proved an abundant source 
of consolation to her mind. 

Feeling that her end was drawing near, she desi¬ 
red that her toother might be sent for. The sum- j 
mows was sent and obeyed, and when he came to 
the house and entered the room where she lay, she 
said to him with much affection and earnestness, 
44 Look at me, my dear brother, look at me ; you 
will soon be as I now am : pray, do not defer relig¬ 
ion^! ill a dying day; dying is hard work. Oh ! 
seek the Lord while he may be found.” She then 
put her hands together and prayed for her brothers 
and sisters, and then for herself, saying, 44 Lord 
have mercy upon me.” Afterwards she repeated 
part of the 146th Psalm of Dr. Watts— 

' - *- “PO praia© my Malqr while I've breath,” ka. 

The last word of a religious nature she was heard to 
utter, were ih answer to a question," Is Jesus pre¬ 
cious to your soul!” She replied, "Yes.” After 
Svhich she gently fell asleep in death on sabbath 
morning 27th January,1828, in the 18th year of her 
•age, The solemn event was improved in a sermon 
delivered by Mr. C. 

What encouragement does this brief memoir af¬ 
ford to parents to take a lively interest in the spirit¬ 
ual welfare of their beloved Offsprings The relig¬ 
ious instructions which pious parents impart to 
their children, the prayers which they present to 
God on their behalf, if attended with a correspon¬ 
ding consistency in their daily conduct, shall not 
be in vain in the Lord. 

Let young persons here learn the unspeakable 
worth of godly parents; and let them testify their 


gratitude to God for this invaluable boon, and give 
joy to the hearts of their dear parents, by walking 
in those ways which are pleasantness and peace. 

See the advantages arising from Sunday schools 1 
| Many, like Sarah Lane, have thanked God on their 
dying beds, and many are blessing God this moment, 
in heaven, for the instruction they received in a Sab¬ 
bath school. Let young persous, such especially 
who have tasted that the Lord is gracious, devote 
the leisure hours of the Lord’s day to the important 
work of teaching poor children how they may be sa¬ 
ved ; for in watering others, they themselves shall 
be watered. 

Let young people hence learn not to stifle the 
convictions of conscience, and also to avoid that 
blameable reserve which proved to Sarah Lane so 
great an obstruction to her comfort and spiritual im¬ 
provement. You should cherish the convictions 
you may have of sin, and communicate the feelings 
of your hearts to your parents or some Christian 
friend ; for He who does 44 not despise the day of 
small things,” and who will not “ break the bruis¬ 
ed reed,” has given you pious friends and relatives 
for this very purpose, that you may consult them 
about those things which relate to your peace. 

Perhaps, my dear young reader, you have as yet 
paid no attention to the important realities of relig¬ 
ion ; if so, let me entreat you to suffer the dying 
advice of this youthful believer to sink into your 
heart: 41 Not to defer religion till a dying day.” 
Can that be a suitable season to attend to the mo¬ 
mentous concerns of the soul, when the body is rack¬ 
ed with pain ; when the attention is wholly engross¬ 
ed with friends, and nurses, and medicine; and 
when the mind is disturbed and alarmed at the ap¬ 
proach of death ! Put off religion till a dying day ! 
Why, a dying day you may never have: without 
an hour or a moment’s notice you may be hurried 
^into eternity ; and then, if without religion, what 
becomes of your soul!—your precious, never-dy ng 
| soul! It is lost! It is lost! irrecoverably and eter¬ 
nally lost! 

. If you would die safely you must be religious; 
and if you would have your dying pillow free from 
thorns, you must be religious in the .days of your 
youth. II. H. 

EPISTOLARY. 

For the Youth's Companion, 
JUVENILE CORRESPONDENCE.—A r o. VIII. 

Boston , Oct. 6, 1828. 

I was rather amused at your many wonderings, 
my dear Emily. Allow me to say, that I think it 
unprofitable to speculate about those things we 
cannot comprehend. When I attempt it, I am of¬ 
ten reproved by these texts, <( Be not wise above 
what is written 44 Who by searching can find out 
God!” Our first mother’s curiosity is cherished 
by all her posterity, and much time and effort have 
in every age been wasted to gratify an idle desire 
| to know those things which have not been revealed, 
j Our Saviour when on earth checked this dispositi¬ 
on in his disciples, and reproved those who indulg- 

I ed it, by admonishing them that the performance 
of duty was more important.' When one asked, 

II Lord, are there few that be skved?” you recollect 
his reply : 44 Strive to enter in at the strait gate.” 
When another asked with regard to John, " Lord, 
what shall this man do!” he answered "Follow 
thou me.” Pardon this apparent digression, my 
dear Cousin; nor think me averse towny discussion 
you may prefer. 

I was interested in what you said of Angels, and 
regret that I cannot satisfy your inquiries. Had we 
their " expanded minds,” we might indulge in airy 
flights and contemplate these endless themes. 1 
rather suppose them a higher order of beings than 
man, and probably employed to watch for souls, as 
we are told " there is joy in the presence of the an¬ 
gels of God over one sinner that repenteth.” In 
the vblume of Dr. Pay son’s sermons recently pub¬ 
lished, you will And one upon this subject, very in¬ 
teresting, entitled " Equality of men with angels.” 
You alluded to different grades of angels, and dif¬ 
ferent degrees of happiness in heaven. May we 
not soppose that the spirits of departed saints will 


| be happier thaYi angels! Dr. Watts was of this 
opinion probably; he says,' 

“ Never did angels taste above, 

“ Redeeming grace and dying love.” 

I know but little of these subjects, yet can imagine 
that those who feel that they have been washed and 
justified by the blood of Christ, will strike the high¬ 
est note of praise to Him who redeemed them. The 
different degrees of happiness, 1 have heard ex¬ 
plained by vessels of water of different sizes, all 
Ailed ; consequently, each held as much as it could, 
yet differed from the others. Those who are so 
happy as to reach heaven, will know all those mys¬ 
teries, even as they themselves will be known. 

I was not wearied with your moralizing strain, 
I assure you, dear Emily ; it is one I have wanted 
to introduce, but feared it might displease you. I 
think I feel interested in Religion ; yet many things 
perplex me. I love to attend church and other 
meetings, have a class in the Sabbath school, read 
the Bible daily, and give something to societies ; but 
when I think of these things with complacency, the 
account of the young man named in the Gospel 
comes into my mind, who we are told went away 
sorrowful, although it is said Jesus loved him.— 
Why was he sorrowful ? 

I was astonished at your account of Ellen. I 
have read of such things, but seldom credit them. 
Is it possible that " she prays her own prayer.”— 
And does she live as she prays! It appears to me 
a very solemn thing to pray, and a very difficult one 
to live so as not to contradict our prayers. I somc- 
i times think it would be the greatest calamity that 
could befal some people, to have their prayers ans¬ 
wered. For instance, if one should pray 44 forgive 
me my trespasses as I forgive those who trespass 
against me,” and yet constantly cherish an unfor¬ 
giving temper, he would not wish to be heard— and 
when one says, "thy will be done,” do you think 
he is willing to do, and be, and suffer, without 
murmuring, all that God may see fit to appoint?— 
But 44 1 shall weary you,” iu my turn, by my doubts 
and queries. 

I think you misunderstood me with regard to the 
economy of memory. My opinion is—as we have 
not minds capacious enough to embrace the whole 
"circle of science,” and a memory to retain it ail, 
it is important to economise, and only exert those 
faculties where the most good is promised. Mind 
and memory are natural endowments, I know; but 
is it not much in our power to strengthen and im¬ 
prove them! This is too much neglected in edu¬ 
cation generally : but there are those whose man¬ 
ner of instruction seems calculated almost to form 
both. I believe many minds are weakened by be¬ 
ing crowded when young. There is doubtless a 
similarity between the mental and physical powers 
of roan ; both require system, judgment and exer¬ 
cise. It seems very important that we acquire a 
habit of thinking; therefore we ought to dwell up¬ 
on one subject, till well understood and digested. 
Thus it is fixed in the memory, and we shall be fa¬ 
miliar with it in conversation and writing. I know 
young ladies who have read history much longer 
than 1 have, who appear entirely ignorant upon the 
most common topics, merely because they intermix 
a variety of other reading, and are more anxious te 
have it said how much they have read, than whet 
they have acquired. But I am filling too mnch pr.- 
per, unless I could fill it with ideas; and with the 
request that our family may be kindly remembered 
to all dear to us, subscribe myself 

Your affectionate cousin, Aurelia P-. 


LBABarrirci. 


FATHER, FORGIVE ME. 

Young Wilson was the son of a minister now liv¬ 
ing, and had by some means excited the displeas¬ 
ure of his father. It was a very trifling circum¬ 
stance compared with mocking an old man, a poor 
old man, a poor old man that had been a rich man,and 
by loss of his property became a deranged man ? 
However, his father thought it right to be reserved 
for an hour or two, and when he asked a question* 
about the business of the da; 
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From the Juvenile Miscellany . 

PREJUDICE. 

OR, THE GIRLS OF SIXTEEN. 

“ Prejudice, is judgment formed beforehand without examina¬ 
tion.” Clarendon. 

Hiicn Lee was the daughter of t respectable mer¬ 
chant, who. left her a small fortune, and a good 
name. Her mother died when she was quite a 
child ; but her situation was not as desolate as ma¬ 
ny orphans,—for she had near relations, who were 
tenderly attached to her, and who gave her such 
an education, as was likely to make her an intel¬ 
ligent and amiable woman. She was not what the 
world calls beautiful. Had a novelist made her 
his heroine, he could not with truth have described 
her as possessing 44 sparkling black eyes,” 44 a fine¬ 
ly arched neck,” or 44 ail exquisitely moulded form;” 
yet Ellen was by no means plain in her personal ap¬ 
pearance,—her motions were easy, and somewhat 
graceful; and her face had an interesting expres¬ 
sion, which made one wish to become acquainted 
with her. Her manners were modest, and so very 
retiring, that strangers thought her haughty; hut her 
companions knew that it was diffidence, and not 
pride, that made her so shy in forming friendships, 
and she was a general favorite among them. But 
£llen, with all her,good qualities, had one fault, 
which often led her to form wrong opinions, and to 
commit wrong actions: she was apt to become pre¬ 
judiced for, or against people, from very slight or 
unreasonable causes. 

When Ellen was nearly sixteen, a girl of very dif¬ 
ferent character, came to reside in tho filing.*, na¬ 
med Julia Arnold, EJIen was fearful of offending, 
and seldom spoke harshly of any one, unless her 
vrejudices made her forgetful. Julia, though feal¬ 
ty amiable in her feelings, often used blunt and ill- 
timed expressions ; but in one thing, they were ve¬ 
ry much alike—they both took up violent prejudi¬ 
ces. 

" Who is that stiff, cold, heartless creature, that 
we saw this morning at Mrs. G’s?” said Julia Ar¬ 
nold at dinner; 44 1 am sure I shall never like her!” 

« Indeed 1” replied her friend Caroline ; 44 did 
you converse much with her?, She is generally 
thought to he Very pleasing in cpnversation, and a- 
‘greeable in manners.” 

44 Well, I have ta^en a.great dislike to her. 1 
carft bear her— how can you, Caroline?” 

44 1 love her, Julia, because she is gentle and 
amiable, and because slffe loves me. Besides, yqp 
have given no reason, why you should think of her 
as you do. It is prejudice /” —— ~ 

44 Oh no, Caroline—did you .see how coldly sbe 
received me, hardly condescending to answer my 
questions, and barely treating me with common 
civility i I dq not, cannot love such people—1 
assure you it is not prejudice.” • 

Strange as it may appear, the manners ot L.uen 
Lee towards Julia Arnold, plainly showed that she 
also had formed the same hasty and unaccountable 
opinion of her. So, that without the least reason 
on the part of cither of the companions, they were 
bitterly opposed to, and displeased with each other. 
Such are the effects or prgudice. 

A short time after, a walk to a delightful, spot in 
the vicinity was proposed. It wa* upon the^ banks 
of a noble river j which flowed silently and. calmly 
[ down, at the foot of its rocks, and.laved.. thfl pine- 
1 roots,’ which were straggling along their edges. 

: was indeed a lovely spot. ,The day was fine—it 
' was in June, and there had fallen a getttfe shower 
‘ i„ the morning, which had perfumed the air, _and 
* CiSk a more verdant tint over all the surrounding 
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hills. Nature was never more beauteous—Nerer 
did she call louder upon mankind, 

“ To seek the distant IiHU, and there converse 
With Nature; there to harmonise his heart, 

And in pathetic song, to breathe around 
The harmony to others.” 

Ellen and Julia, had long looked forward to the 
pleasure of visiting this delightful retreat, with their 
young companions ; but whet a^rved at the end of 
their excursion, little events occurred which marred 
the pleasure, and broke in upon the harmony of the 
party. Julia Arnold seated herself upon a little 
knollof tufted grass beneath acock, upon the sum¬ 
mit of which, waved a beautiful and shady pine. 
Before her was another seat very similar in its ap¬ 
pearance, upon which she laid her hat and .gloves ; 
and, as it happened, just as Ellen Lee was about to 
occupy it. Ellen thought she had done this, with 
the intention of depriving her of the seat, and 
therefore abruptly turned her back to Julia, and 
muttered more audibly, than was entirely polite— 
44 How rude !”—Again—when Julia raised her hat 
and gloves from the knoll, and would have apologi¬ 
sed for having placed them there in the way she 
did, Ellen began to play with one of the little girls, 
and would pay no attention to her, seeming indeed 
not to notice her; upon which, the latter in her 
turn murmured, rather distinctly, 44 How uncivil.” 
These two instances, of the effects of prejudice, 
roust suffice—although they are hut a small part of 
those which occurred, to render the walk of the 
young company unpleasant and unhappy. Let us 
then hasten to the conclusion of the scone. The 
companions had just set out on their return home, 
and were winding their way along the rocks, which 
overlooked u**. yAALor r Jl<>*vv» jr bene a th tho rny 
a small twig, which Ellen had laid nold of, to assist 
her in ascending a slight eminence before her, gave 
way, and she fell backwards, and would have been 
dashed over the tremendous rock beside the path she 
had been treading, had not a ready hand grasped 
her dress, and, by a sudden motion, caused her to 
fall upon the grass, on the other side of the footpath. 
That hand was Julia Arnold’s. She had walked be¬ 
hind Ellen, and had seen tho twig as its rooy* be¬ 
gan to loose their slender hold—she stretched for¬ 
ward her,arms, and saved her life. But after her 
terror waypast, Ellen was faint,—Julia, st’fl sitting 
upon the turf beside her, called for water. In the 
mean while, Julia was holding the droopmg head of 
the fainting Ellen, in her lap. She recovered be¬ 
fore the children returned, ahd wa,« surprised and 
covered with confusion, when sfie saw, that her de¬ 
liverer was Julia Arnold. 44 • nave not deserved 
eixm-; "I hb. -w not deserved all this at¬ 
tention from you, Julia—I .now see how foolish and 
■illy I have been. Can jou-<-will you forgive roe ?” 
The''situation, the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, were sufficient of thenselves, to determine her 
answer. \ 

44 1 fear, Ellen,” said shl 
wrong; and this will he 
which will convince us, ol 
I should one day find trui 
be too necessary for each otl 
fare in this world, to quarreSj>on slight and trifling 
provocation—-or—or”— \ 

44 Or upon no provocation^ all, you would say 
Julia,” added Ellen. ** Wej-so let us be convin¬ 
ced—and let us promise, it we will hereafter 
strive rieveV more to be mis a by prejudices' 9 , 
Ellen Lee and Julia Arnd ^returned to the vil- 
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we have both done 
1 Wesson to us, I hope, 
vhat Caroline told me 
hat we are all likely to 
happiness and wel- 


lage arm in’ artih, in sweet ctstiousness of having 
adopted a good resolution. \ . O. 


Remark.— True courage 5 r !?dunasiuimng : true piety ! 
■eriotw and humble .—Robert Mall > 


REV. JOHN EJLLIOT. 

John Elliot, commonly called the 44 Apostle of the 
Indians,” was a remarkable instance of disinter¬ 
ested benevolence, founded upon a religious love of 
usefulness. 

He was born in England, in 1604, and educated 
at the English University of Cambridge. He taught 
school for some time after leaving college. In 
1631, he arrived in America; and a year after 
was settled as a clergyman in Roxbury. He was 
not satisfied with doing his duty to his own 
people, so long as numerous tribes of Indians a- 
round him were ignorant of the consolations of the 
gospel. His first object was to learn the kmguage 
of the Massachusetts tribes. For this purpose, lie 
persuaded an old Indian to live in his family, and 
by conversing freely with him, he soon learned to 
speak it very well. He afterwards published an In¬ 
dian grammar, which was affixed to some editions 
of the Bible, that he translated into the Massachu¬ 
setts dialect. In October, 1646, he preached his 
first Missionary Sermon to an assembly of Indi¬ 
ans, at Nonantum, now called Newton. He encour¬ 
aged them to ask questions, and listened to them in 
the spirit of kindness and patience. The ignorant 
creatures of course made a variety of strange inqui¬ 
ries. One wanted to know whether God could un¬ 
derstand prayers offered up in the Indian touguc ; 
and another asked how the English came to know 
so much more of God than they did,—since God 
was alike the Father of all. Had the savages learn¬ 
ed the spirit contained in the precepts of the bles- 
C oJ would have known that the heart , 

not tfhe language, is ref* j**.. 

thart humility and rep 
t«on, in whatever lang 
When they asked the si 
know that the English 
Spirit of the wilderness, 
to worship for cenfuric^ ' 

cd with a Father's love , 
dian, as well as over the 
man. 

Some inquired njiy sea- 
er-water fresh ; and others, 
than the earth, why it did 
To all these, and many other 
ble apostle returned such ai 
would most tend to impress tl. 
of the wisdom and goodness c 
willingly resigned the comforts • 
the sake of their improvement ii 
morals. He partook their coars 
mid the fiercest of them, on the 
wigwams. Sometimes the India v 
ed to kill him, if he persisted in 
them, to teach tho Englishman’^ faith; .. 
as much courage as he had fortitude, and his . 
constantly was, 44 1 am about the work of the grt 
God, and he will take care, of me.” < 

He visited all the Indiana in M as 0 * c hu 6 et 
The first church be established among them was 
Natick in 1660, He instructed many of the sa 
gek until they fhemsclves were able to becq 
preachers ; and before he died, be had }h« satis? 
lion of seeing twenty four of these fejlow labour’ 
l ue cause of reHgion. Jp 1661, he publish© 
New x estaraent in the Indian language, cquis 
which are still to be fpund in the libraries of 
who value antique boofts. • 

, His influence prerthe Indians was truly astoi 
ing; and it is a strik ing proof of the power ofC 
tian humility, enduring kindness, and disjnte 
Digitized 
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mftiest hearts, and roost ignorant 
•minds. During the bloody war with King Philip, 
he was literally the shield of the English ; for, in¬ 
furiated as the Indians were, they always listened 
to him when he pleaded the cause of his brethren. 
What a pity it is that the white men had not all the 
same spirit as the apostle Elliot. We should not 
then have shuddered, while reading our history, at 
the frequent massacres, and inextinguishable hatred 
of our red brethren. Yet the venerable Elliot was 
as courageous and persevering as the roost celebra¬ 
ted general who ever lived; but he was bold only 
in the cause of truth, and persevering only where 
good was to be done. 

Probably a man has never lived, who had such a 
total disregard of himself. He was so lavish of his 
money, that his friends were obliged to keep it 
for him. Once, when his purse had been filled 
with the very moderate reward of bis missionary la¬ 
bors, a friend tied it up io numerous very hard knots, 
lest he should spend it all in acts of charity. Mr. 
Elliot took no notice of the circumstance, until he 
stopped at the house of an aged woman, who lived, 
I believe, in Watertown ; but when he saw her pov¬ 
erty, and heard her accounts of lingering illness, 
his purse was instantly drawn forth. For a long 
time, he tried in vain to open it; and finding it im¬ 
possible,^ put it into her hand, saying" It is the will 
of Providence that you should have it all.” He wrote 
many books relative to the Indians, in one of which, 
he attempted to prove that they were the tribes of 
Israel, scattered over the western continent. This 
excellent man died May 20, 1690, after eighty six 
years of almost incredible exertion and usefulness. 

[Biographical Sketches , altered. 
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said unto Samuel, look not on his countenance, nor 
on the heightofof his stature, because I have refu¬ 
sed him : for the Lord seeth not as man seeth; for 
man looketh on the outward appearance, but the 
Lord looketh on the heart. 1 So, when Rose was 
gazing at herself in the glass, and thinking of her 
beauty, the Lord was looking at her heart, and be¬ 
holding her afar off; and poor Rose was more to 
be pitied than any humble child, whom the Lord 
loves.” 

Is any kind mother reading this to her little girl, 
and praying that the Lord may bless it to her?— 
O, my dear child, remember what holy David says, 
—" I hate vain thoughts;” and pray with all your 
heart that you may hate them too. 

Your bright eyes must one day be closed in death; 
your pretty hair, and your rosy cheeks, will be turn¬ 
ed to dust in the grave,—but your soul, the part of 
you that thinks and understands, will not die.— 
If God beholds ypu afar off, it will go to the 
dreadful place of punishment; but, if the blessed 
Jesus gives you grfcce to he, like him, meek and 
lowly of heart, to him it will go; and with him you 
will live for ever in glorious beauty—even the 
“ beauty of holiness,” which cannot change nor 
fade away. [ Youth's Friend. 


BBKSVOLBN OS* 


THE LITTLE BEAUTY. 

Little Rose was alone in her mamma’s dressing 
room. 44 What was she doing? Learning her les¬ 
son, I suppose, or reading some sweet story in the 
Bible, or some nice useful thing or other.” " No, 
?he was not4oing this.” “ O, then, perhaps she 
was at work, helping to finish some* it ing for her 
♦ear mamma, or making a cap or frock for a poor 
* ” " No no • i* ie of the^e. You n- 

Jtoo T 

.andmg adn iimjr her : 
4 O. dear, how ruin !».♦- J 
u Yes, I am afraid she | 
j people remark, 4 R *se ! 
lised her eyes, anod* 1 

r of her nice hair, aifo j 
And Rose was much 
| about the house, she 
beauty ; every body ad- 
• much admired herself.” 
try silty ? She had some 
.‘ttier than herself, and she 
/ties too: and every thing 
it her eyes, and her mouth, 
iheeks, might be said of her 
many pretty toys, which she 
t first; but after a little while 
or thrown away, or forgotten 
/people, who talked of Rose’s 
4 >it more for her in their hearts 
^ier old toys. And if they had 
door, and seen Rose before the 
would have laughed—should not 
y, no; I don’t think I should have 
^ should have been very much grieved.” 
a; you are right. There was one looking 
whom she did not think about—the Al- 
fjod, who always sees what we do, and 
fftit we say, and knows what we think.— 
}s pfoud ; and God hates pride. The Bible 
/he proud’ he beholdeth afar off.’—that is, he 
let them come near him. How dreadful! 
od does not keep us near him, we are left 
tower of the devil to deceive and destroy us. 
fo said in the Bible, that when the prophet 
4 made Jesse’s sons to pass before hijn, he 
of them very beautiful, and he thought per- 
e Lord had chosen \\\m. ‘But the Lord 


THE LITTLE NURSE. 

“ Hearken nnlo thy Fathe r- — 

“ And despise not thy Mother when she is old.” 

Proverbs. 

Little Betsy was the daughter oft gentleman who 
had retired from business in London, and resided 
in a pleasant village in the country ; her grand¬ 
mother being old and infirm, lived with the family; 
little Betsey’s father, with parental affection and re¬ 
gard for his parent, considered it his duty to have 
her under his own roof^ having been bereft of his 
father, and she left alone. She had not been long 
here, before it pleased God to afflict her with a par¬ 
alytic illness, which rendered her almost helpless; 
which, together wit,h the infirmities of old age, con¬ 
fined her to her bed-room. Being naturally foud of 
children, she and little Betsey soon 

to eaetroiner. Hbittle "Betsey’s^kind attention to 


ness, and it will be confessed that the Lord is with 
them of a truth; they will be honored, valued, and 
loved through life—and love constitutes the felicity 
of heaven. I hope there are many who thus “ adorn 
the doctrine of God their Saviour,” 

“ kindly affectionate one to another with brotherly love,'* 

and as dutiful children roost tenderly concerned for 
their parents’ comfort, ever eager to testify all filial 
reverence and love— 44 to suffer long and to be kind.” 
And upon whom is not the command binding— 

“ Honor thy Father and thy Mother V 
The observance of this precept is pleasing to God, 
and has in the present life, 44 great recompense of 
reward.” Reason as well as religion enjoins it. 
Reader 1 44 Go thou and do^Ucewise 1” T. N. 


TSZI KTTB8BBY. 


her was alike benevolent and generous, so that the 
ppellationof Little Nurse soon became proverbial 
in the family. She was never more happy than 
lien sitting beside her aged grandmother, reading 
i»t_r little book, which was her daily practice, and 
amusing herself with her doll, and her needle, and 
ntu-siiig tier favorite kitten ; no pne but grandmoth-J 
or \ cj* anowed to be present when she offered up 
her (■•ornini, and evening prayers, and herkipd at¬ 
tention to her grandmother was unwearied. 

Very uoon alW, it pleased Almighty Godto6pn- 
fine little Betsey's poor grandmother to her bed of 
sickness 44 unto doaih.V During the short time she 
was spared, Imle ifotsey became more assiduous 
than ever. A*. length, she entered into her eternal; 
rest, having «rned in this world of sonpw^nd 
affliction to a goo-' i<{ prro, and. tBl near the period^ 

of her inter meat, I ittlb Benset^.ouhJ ikH he forced 

from the room adjoining wnere tho corpse dfher dear 
grandmother lay ; ah<? *odld sit in her Jade .c.iair, 
as silent as the breathlesstf>rppc\ reading her little 
book, and wasone day oberved with juvenile sig* 
plicity to chide her favdte kitten for mewing tod 
loud.—Dear simple lifle gjrJ! you was uncon¬ 
scious it was thp sleep oyeath—you knew uot that 
"The day must comewn each person, who reads 
this, shall he forsaken j the whole world ; when 
relations, friends and rqnaintances shall retire, 
unable to afford him atfyielp and assistance; when 
he must die, and'be coined in the prison of the 
grave, no more to come nh until that great era of 
the world, the geheri surrection.—In the solita¬ 
ry and awful bourofqsj eparture hence, let us re¬ 
member to thiuk or n desertion, tho death, the^ 
burial, and the resureionof eur Redeemer V 
Young persons wmldo well to remember the 
dutiful attention of Ittl Betsey to her aged grand¬ 
mother; let them disco r the same love and kind 


NEW YEAR»S-DAY* OR THE MEASURING. 

" Now girls,” said Clement to his sisters, " as we 
Lave finished our nuts and apples, let us go and meas¬ 
ure how much we have grown in the last year. You 
know that on this day twelvemonth father marked 
with his pencil, on the shutter, the exact height of 
each, with our names against them; I dare say I 
have over-topped you finely!” 

" Not so much as you fancy,” answered Anne; 
44 for I am sure Louisa grows quite as fa 9 t, and I 
am not a great way behind her.” " Seeing is be¬ 
lieving,” cried Clement; and away they all ran to 
the window. They pulled the curtain aside, and 
began busily to seek for the pencil marks; but in 
vain. All agreed as to the place that they should 
have been found in, yet none could find them. 

" I declare,” exclaimed Clement, in bitter vexa¬ 
tion, 44 that stupid new servant has done the mis¬ 
chief. I saw her scrubbing away at the wainscot 
some time ago; but little thought she was washing 
off our measures.” 

His sisters joined in his lamentation, and then 
they began to dispute as to who would have proved 
the quickest grower of the three. 

At last their father snid lie behoved lie coufo 
settle the question. 

44 How can you 4 father, when the marks -ire qui e 
“y cj^qsidered their loss as likely to happen dur¬ 


ing the year, and noted down : in my memorandum- 
book the exact height of each of you. 

The children were very glad; and while their 
father was looking over hfa notes, he said to them, 
" How little reason we have to take pleasure, or 
feel pride, in things that may tys swept away in a 
moment! It is the folly of mankind to believe that 
their names shall endure for ever,-when they have 
called their houses* -apd lands after Iheir names; or 
put them upon, some monument of their own vani¬ 
ty. Nothing is worthy to be had in remembrance, 
that isnot mftet to be recorded in theBcfok.of Life.” 

' Having found h& memorandum, he how measur¬ 
ed the shutter a little foot-rule, and made the 
marks as they were bdft^re ; saying that they were 
exactly at ttye same, distance froth the floor.* 
f ttau ihe o** findirr ihore 

a luring tho'year* : <-j:ht:r of hu . ars ; and 
A i*e fo t*t;a : upon K - 

i j ^ r ftther, 

U-ben tbey had onee radre seweo near 

yifc cheerful fire, youjue satisfied fy knowing bv 
bow. much your heads; ate nearer t? the skf than ’ 
they wefe.twelysjgprubSaince^ hut hkv* you ask* 
ed yourselves whether ypnr souls have been draw¬ 
ing nigh ante heaven?—whether yotf have grown 
in grace, as in Stature.? and. whpiher the knowledge ‘ 
of your Lord and Saviour Jesui Christ has. increas¬ 
ed Jtke your acquaintance with earthly learning?”' 

The children did not expect this question : they „ 
looked on each other, and were silent. Their fath- 
er weht on : • 

. the infant Jesus it is said, that* he grew in 
wisdom and in stature, and in favour with God and 
man. He who left os an example that we should 
Hread m his steps, has mercifully caused this to be 
written, as a paUern for children. To be proud of 
your growth in size and age, if your faith and hok- 
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ness do not likewise increase, is to glory in your 
shame. Every opportunity that the past year has 
afforded you of hearing faithful teachers, of study¬ 
ing God’s word, nay, ol looking upon his wonder¬ 
ful works which surround you, if not improved to 
the profit of your souls, is written against them in 
that terrible book out of which the dead shall be 
judged. Alas, my children! not a day of that year 
which we look back so gaily upon, but has left 
against us many a charge of ingratitude, unbelief, 
neglect of God, forgetfulness of the Saviour, and re¬ 
sistance against the Holy Spirit. Our sins have 
taken such bold upon us, that we may well be una¬ 
ble to look up.” 

There was a silence of some minutes; the chil¬ 
dren were very much affected at what their father 
said, and they secretly recalled to mind how very 
often they had knowingly offended, without even 
having felt remorse for their guilt. In the mean 
time, their father looked with a sad countenance 
upon the pages of his book, and asked them wheth¬ 
er they did not remember another measuring ? 

“ Yes, father,” said Louisa; “ but we did not 
like to remind you of it.” 

u So I thought. You all laughed, and enjoyed 
the frolic of measuring your baby brother, who kick¬ 
ed and struggled so much.” 

41 1 held his tiny feet,” said Anne, “ and Clement 
steadied his head, while he laid on mamma’s lap, 
and you measured him with a bit of tape.” 

The tears trickled from her mother’s eyes: she 
remarked, “ My baby needs no measuring now ; he 
is still, in his cold grave.” 

44 He rests in the presence of God,” added' her 
husband, fervently, “ and blessed be bis holy name, 
who took to himself our little one so early! A 
short, sweet passage was his, from the cradle to 
heaven. But, my dear children, does not this lesson 
speak awfully to you? The youngest of all has 
been taken away, since last year dawned ; and 
which of vou can securely reckon on being ^permit¬ 
ted to behold another year? I, who have again 
measured your height, may see you measured for 
your coffins ere long; and then comes the dreadful 
measuring of your short but sinful lives, by the righ¬ 
teous law of a holy God. O, flee to the ref ,%> 
sinners—cling to the Rock of 
inside*** «^_assi9ts n ^ ^ 


gave me a glance at his journal; for nothing jealous^ 
or illiberal, had a place in his disposition. The 
moment I saw it, my heart told me that, for this 
time, my hopes were vain. It must have cost him 
a great deal of labor. It was soperfcctly free from 
error, so prettily ornamented. The writing resem¬ 
bled copperplate. I expressed my admiration with 
sincerity and warmth. I did not conceal from 
Charlie th*t I thought it would prove a losing game 
to me. Ho smiled incredulously, imputing my an¬ 
ticipations to boyish diffidence. “ To-morrow will, 
tell a different tale,” said he—and so it did. 

That morrow came. I tripped to school with 
calmness and resignation, conscious that whether 
I succeeded or not, I had at all events, done my 
utmost. I took the private path leading from our 
house. Just where it united with the common way, 
the appearance and action of a boy, who did not 
perceive my approach, shaded as I was, by the oc¬ 
casional interference of the intervening trees,caught 
my attention. There were little pools of water 
formed in the hollows of the uneven road. In one 
of these he was splashing with might and main. It 
appeared to me a very singular amusement. He 
clearly dreaded detection ; for, on hearing my foot¬ 
steps, he ran off. Quick as be was, however, I had 
too much cause to remember his form not to know 
him instantly. It was Dick Edwards. Full of cu¬ 
riosity, I hasted to the spot he had just quitted. I 
soon discovered the nature of his strange employ¬ 
ment. A written volume, of which scarcely a sin¬ 
gle page remained legible, lay trampled in the mud. 
I examined it minutely. The little that escaped the 
malignity of the spoiler, convinced me that in the 
ruined manuscript I beheld the abortive labors of 
poor Charlie. 

I entered the school with a heart as heavy as if I 
had been myself the sufferer. The master occupied 
his chair of judgment. The boys were presenting 
the fruit of their exertions for the quarter; and my 
friend was looking for his journal like one distract¬ 
ed. He met me on my entrance. “ Have you seen 
my book, Walter? I must have forgotten it at 
home/’ I could answer nothing. I pointed mourn¬ 
fully to the torn and trampled remnant that I car- 


specimen ; and it was pronounced the first among 
them all. The judge stated, that 1 had honorably 
won the highest place of distinction in my class. 1 
requested his attention for a moment. I told him 
that I had seen Charles Williamson’s journal before 
it was so cruelly destroyed. My conviction at that 
time was, that it was much superior to mine. That 
conviction remained unchanged. I could not then, 
honestly or conscientiously, accept an honor which 
accident alone had wrested from my friend ; there¬ 
fore craved permission to transfer it to him who, I 
was very confident, had best deserved it. The mas¬ 
ter pulled out his white handkerchief, alternately 
wiped his spectacles and his eyes, and, descending 
from his chair, shook me cordially by the hand. My 
kind-hearted Charlie was proclaimed head of his 
class, amidst the cheers of the whole school The 
poor boy threw his arms round my neck, and sob¬ 
bed like a child. My father joined us ere the hour 
of dismissal. The master drew him aside, and 
they conversed together in low whispers for a long 
time. Their eyes frequently turned upon me; 
and never did my father’s countenance appear more 
luminous with undisguised delight. 

Charlie came home with us to dinner. My 
mother produced a whole treasury of confections, 
and we were as merry as larks for the whole of that 
evening. Many years have passed upon me since. 
Wealth has been at my command,—I have taken a 
peep at all that men call pleasure; and at this mo¬ 
ment I can Jay my hand upon my heart, and safely 
say, that this was one of the happiest days I ever 
had in my life. 

.-.■■ ■■■ 1 ■ gggas » 

EPISTOLARY • 

For the Youth’t Companion. 

JUVENILE CORRESPONDENCE.— No. IX. 

Boston , Jan . 9, 1829. 

Miss Aurelia P. 

I have been much interested in the Correspon¬ 
dence between you and your friend Emily—and if 
you will not think it intrusion for a person not of 
your own sex, to address you, 1 should like to say 
a few words on one subject touched upon in your 
U-i. Wa—. \ laJliat respec ting the ypun^ 
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him again. He was probably disappointed and of> j 
fended that his amiable character and great wealth 
did not purchase the favor of God, and secure the 
salvation of his soul. 

You may think that this letter had better be ad* 
dressed to a young gentleman than a young lady . 
But are not young ladies in much danger from the 
same cause? Are not the courtesy and politeness 
(not to mention flattery) with which they are uni¬ 
versally treated, calculated to produce emotions ve¬ 
ry different from humility ? Are they not in dan¬ 
ger of believing that those qualities which are plea¬ 
sing to men, are a sufficient recommendation to the 
favor of God ? Do not many young ladies appear 
to live merely to be pleased, without any practical 
knowledge of the duty of self-denial , for the good 
of others ? We have indeed some praise-worthy 
instances of ladies who emulate the examples of 
Dorcas and Mary—would there were many more. 

, I seem to hear you say “ there is no danger of 
my charging you with flattery.’ 1 But I trust your 
Christian feelings will induce you to excuse my 
plainness, which has no motive but the promotion 
of our spiritual welfare; and this I think may be 
advanced by an occasional discussion of practical, 
subjects. 

You ask, “ Is it possible Ellen prays her own 
prayer ?” I would ask, is any other than our “own 
prayer” likely to be heard, or to promote our own 
sanctification ?—and are we not prone to rest in a 
form, instead of offering to God the sincere desites 
of the heart? We ought, indeed, to pray right, 
and live according to our prayers, if we would 
prove our faith by our works. 

With esteem, yours, &c._ Edwin. 


BDITOEXAL* 


A GOOD REPUTATION. 

Solomon remarks, in the 7th chapter of Ecclesias¬ 
tes, that ** a good name is better than precious oint¬ 
ment.” He is speaking of a good reputation, or 
character; and he compares it to a fragrant ointment, 
or perfume, which, applied to the hair or the gar¬ 
ments, gives a very grateful odor to the person, and 

- -.1 * ; __— 


lence? May it not fade away like the moth and be 
loathsome in an hour? Is it an honour to be prais¬ 
ed for the loveliness of external features, at the ex¬ 
pense of every beauty of the mind and heart ? Is 
it an honor to be renowned for a gaudy dress, which 
the most ignorant and debased may put on, and in 
which the most wicked may excel us? Is it an 
honor, to be accounted Tich in this world's goods 
and roll in wealth, if the gifts of God are abused and 
the soul is under bondage to sin ? Should we cov¬ 
et to be placed above our fellow worms in rank, if 
we do not honor our tank by virtue and usefulness? 
If military exploits lay a claim for a good reputa¬ 
tion, then Ceesar and Napoleon and Arnold might 
have been had in grateful remembrance, instead of 
inheriting the censures of the virtuous aud the exe¬ 
crations of the wicked. If any talents, or knowl¬ 
edge, or wit were a passport to desirable renown, the 
memory ofthousands of distinguished men would 
have been rescued from oblivion. If power could 
inspire confidence and esteem, tyrants would not be 
objects of terror and abhorrence to their vassals.— 
If even eloquence could attract and bind the hearts 
of men, without the concurrence of moral worth, 
many an orator would be happier than he now is. 

All these advantages combined cannot lay the 
foundation for the heartfelt and permanent esteem 
of our fellow-men. That foundation is laid in in¬ 
tellectual and moral worth, in the love of God and 
mao, in the beauties of holiness and genuine be¬ 
nevolence. Even the thoughtless and wicked re¬ 
vere wisdom and piety, simplicity and godly sincer¬ 
ity. They cannot but deeply respect those Isreal- 
ites indeed, in whom is no guile, and who daily 
walk'before men in all godliness and honesty. In¬ 
telligence alone will not secure reputation; else 
Lucifer himself would be esteemed. But intelli¬ 
gence and holiness of heart, acted out in all the holy 
fruits which the gospel requires, these give even 
frail mortals a name which shall be had in everlast¬ 
ing remembrance. 

Your adorning, then, female readers and friends, 
let it not be the outward adorning of platting the 
hair, and of wearing of gold, or of Duttinp on of ap- i 
pare!; but let it be th* 


Sunday in the week, and I can’t spare that” Such 
will be our language also, if we feel the worth of 
our souls, and the necessity of salvation. 

The Conscientious Little Boy .—“T don’t want to 
say that,” said the child, when his mother put him 
to bed and directed him to repeat, “ Now I lay me 
down to sleep,& c.” “ I don’t want to say that, Ma.” 
“ You must, my child,” said she.—“ I don’t want 
to.” “ Why ?” said the mother. “ Because,” said 
the boy, “ I don't want to go to sleep” —The*simple 
and honest-hearted little urchin seemed to think it 
would bewrong to repeat that as a truth, for which 
he had no desire. O that consciences which are 
enlightened had more feeling and were more effi¬ 
cient! — 

SHORT SENTENCES. 

Atheism ir folly, and Atheists are the greatest 
fools in nature; for they,.see there is a world that 
could not make itself, and yet they will not own 
there is a God that made it.— M. Henry . 

Mercy is like the rainbow; we must never look 
for it after night It shines not in the other world. 
If we refuse mercy here, we must have justice to 
eternity.— La Bos' Sermons . 


FO BT&T. 


NEW YEAR. 

How swiftly roll the circling years, 
Though few on us have shed their ray; 

But e’en fo us jthe time appears. 

In silence, to fly swift away. 

This is indeed a solemn thought, 

And well it now becomes to think ; 

For we unknowing, may be brought. 
Young as we are, to life’s last brink. 

How many little infants die; 

. And some of us who wrr^hjp here, 

Before this present year by t 
May ’chance be )aid upo n our bier 

Jesushath conquer’d death arid hell, 

™ *. - fly; 
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“Sin but seme the virtue** mind to wake; 

“ A* tin small pebble *tu» the pee eefal hiko - 
“ The centre aw red, n circle straight succeeds, 

“ Another *tiU, and still another spreads;— 

“ Friends, parents, neighbours, first it wiH embrace,— 

“ Our country next; and next, the Jraman/ace!” 

It was in the autumn of the year 18-, that I was 
called to a beautiful village on the river Merri¬ 
mack, in New-Eogland; this lovely stream, from the 
first gashing forth of its waters from the celebrated 
New Hampshire lake, until it is lost in the blue ex¬ 
panse of ooean, affords a considerable proportion of 
that delightful scenery, so peculiar to our country. 
Many such villages, as that of which 1 write, are 
scattered up and down its banks, and all of them 
furnish to the admirer of nature, food for pleasing 
contemplation. Here rises a noble hill command¬ 
ing a variety of prospect, which cannot fail to strike 
the beholder with pleasing admiration: while at 
its base flows on the smoothly-gliding river, growing 
more and more capacious as it approaches its ocean 
borne! Scattered over the landscape, may be seen 
snog and neat farm-houses upon well cultured lands, 
and the spire of the village church shoots graceful¬ 
ly up, to remind the traveller that for all these Wes¬ 
tings the weekly offering of thankful hearts ascends 
to their Author and Giver. 

While enjoying these scenes by the fast-fading 
light of an autumn sun-set, my attention was at¬ 
tracted to a little building upon the left of the knoll, 
where I had located myself; and from the slight 
belfry of which I heard the tinkling of a bell. This 
was soon succeeded by the joyous voices of a troop 
of laughing children, who, released from their tasks, 
were once more rushing forth to exchange the con¬ 
finement of their wooden desks, for the pure clear 
air of the fields. It is, as I afterwards learned, a cus¬ 
tom in some parts of New-Hampshire and Massa¬ 
chusetts, to give warning of the dismissal of a coun¬ 
try school, so that those careful parents, who have 
occasion for the assistance and services of their chil¬ 
dren at home, may be aw^e of the exact amount of 
time wasted by the latter on their return from school. 
But in this instance, it was either esteemed a* an 
an meaning custom, or else the little urchins were 
willing to run the risk of whatever consequences 
might follow a disobedience of the established rule. 
Be this as it may, they sported merrily on the green 
pleasure-ground, until the sun had sunk gradually 
oebind the surrounding hills, and the yellow clouds 
above them had grown less and less brilliant as the 
source of their brightness receded from them. Then 
the young band began to fall off, One by one, un¬ 
til at length tiyo solitary boys were left upon the 
green together. They werelying upon the ground, 
where they had thrown themselves, when the games s 
of their fellows had commenced, and, taking no 
pmrt in their 'diversions, had seemed impatient for 
theirconclusion. 

I love to look upon the light ringlets and bright 
eye of youth. I love to hear the joyous shout of 
pleasure, and, ai a favorite poet beautifully express- 
oa it, 

«-The laughs, aad light echoes of feet, 

“ In Che cool, shady walks where the young people meet.” 

I am fond of watching them in their playful mo¬ 
ments 1 , and observing the probable character of the 
future man by the natural impulses of the thought¬ 
less hoy. • 


Indulging in reflections of this nature, I gazed 
upon the two play-fellows, who were yet extended 
upon the green. I had stood, during the whole 
scene I have described, in such a situation, that I 
could see without being seen, and I resolved still to 
preserve my place, for the purpose of observing the 
future motions of the now silent school boys. The 
last “ echoes of feet*’ hail qow died away, aad the 
saapet hfid bc^nr soeeecv* r twilight, which, in 
tarn, was fast darkeninginto night; the boys now 
sprang upon their feet, and silently moved towards 
the centre of the village. Taking another couyte, 

I also bent my steps towards my lodgings, and we 
were soon out of each other's sight 

I had roamed for in the afternoon, in this beau¬ 
tiful neighbourhood, and my present abode- was a 
mile distant from the spot I have deset ibed. I how¬ 
ever did not hasten on my way, as the harvest moon 
began to arise, cheering the path with her silver 
light. Musing on-the beauty of the night, I walk¬ 
ed on, until an unexpected turn of the road present¬ 
ed to my view the figures of the same school boys I 
had but just now left. Concluding that I bad in¬ 
sensibly extended my walk until I bad made a com¬ 
plete circle, which thus threw us again in contact 
—and feeliog, from the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, some curiosty as to the termination of the 
adventure; I stopped, and again the school-mates 
were the objects of my attention. As before, my 
situation prevented me from being seen by them, 
while all tbeir motions were distinctly perceived by 
me. They looked round carefully at each rustling 
of the hedge-leaves, and I saw plainly that they bad 
some secret reason for their fears. At length, 
thinking themselves secure from human observa¬ 
tion, they ocmuieneed a conversation, which I dis¬ 
tinctly heard, and which is fast fixed, even at this 
distant day, upon my mind. 

“Then you won't help me, now you’ve gone so 
far. Very well, Albert Williams, I can go on with¬ 
out you. But if it’s found out, you are every bit as 
bad as I am, and I’ll tell ’em so; so you'd better ! 
jump over 1” | 

So saying, the speaker was about to climb the 
fence of hedge-trees near which he stood; and as 
he laid his hand upon them, I could perceive a large 
bag, apparently empty, whieh hung over his shoul¬ 
der. But he was not followed by Albert Williams, 
wbo, standing yet still, spoke to his companion as 
follows: 

“ I am sorry we have done what we have, John ; 
but yet it is better not to go any farther; let us turn 
back, and go home, and leave the pears on the trees: 
you’d better now, John—and-let’s do no more about 
this wicked thing.” 

“ And then you have turned coward, Albert Wil¬ 
liams ; and are afraid just to take a few of old Si- 
snob’s pears, who has got fenough on them trees to 
give all our school a hatful apiece. I’m sure it an’t 
much matter! If it is a sin, it’s a small one ?” 

“ But John,”replied Albert, “I’ve been think- 
; ing ever since we set out to do this, of what that 
sermon says, which the master made us read out 
loud to-day.at school. Don’t you remember that 
Sermon on “ small sins ?” 

“Why no! I don't remember all that dull, re¬ 
ligious stuff I hear at school.” 

“ Well,” said Albert, “I do; for I learnt part of 
it for a Sunday school, lesson last week; it says, 
“ small sins are*like little pebbles thrown into the 
water, which extend their influence, circle after 
circle, far beyond tbeir own presence, you cannot 
tell how far, nor how long.” 

“ And what does all that mefin t” said John 
White. “ Why it means,” replied the other, “ as; 
Mr. Gray our teacher told me, that we roust not 


coiqmit small faults, because we don’t know where 
they will end, either to ourselves or others.” 

“ Well, Albert, I am not going to trouble my 
bead about your lessons. Those pears look very 
good ; and those pears I will have—and you may 
sneak back, and get a flogging for staying so long 
from home; and get nothing after all—I’m off!” 

So saying, John White leaped the hedge, which 
separated us from o’d' Simon’s pear-trees. Albert 
turned back to the rpad he had left, and I retraced 
my stepson my way home, reflecting on the lesson 
he had remembered, and the different effects its re¬ 
cital had produced. . 

Years rolled on ; and I had been through many 
other delightfol villages, stood on many other noble 
hills, and admired many other enchanting .pros¬ 
pects. It was about twenty years after the visit to 
the village on the Merrimac, which I have just des¬ 
cribed, that business called me thither again. I 
passed over the same spot, where I had seen the sun 
set so sweetly—dwelt a moment before the school 
door, whence I had before seen the playful troop of 
children rushing—and trod the same green, where 
they before joined in their merry sports. All was 
the same. 

A boy of about five year$ of age ran across the 
play-ground as I was recalling to my mind the scenes 
I had once witnessed there; and stopping him, I 
inquired if he knew John White?” 

“ Oh yes, sir,” replied the child, “ every body 
knows him ?” 

“Will you go and show me where he lives?” 
again I asked. 

“ Mother says I must n’t go near John Whitd, 
sir; but I will tell you where his house is. Down 
yonder, in- 

Here I interrupted him, to inquire why his moth¬ 
er wished him to-avoid the person of whom he spoke. 

“ Oh sir,” replied he, “ he gets so drunk, and 
beats his poor wife, and swears so. And then it 
is only a week since his cow and his pig was taken 
away from him ’cause he would’nt pay Mr. Case 
his money-—and folks say that he will have to go to 
jail besides.” 

I passed on my way, & arriving at the centre of the 
little village, perceived a fine new sign, on which 
appeared in large gilt letters “Albert Williams,” 
a name intimately associated in my mind, with that 
of him, of whom I had just been informed. The 
! latter had gone on committing one “ small sin” af- 
I ter another; while the former, by checking himself 
I in these, had guarded himself from the commission 
of greater ones. 

My young readers, which was the most happy in 
the end? ' O. 

THE INDIAN AND HIS DOG. 

[Extracted from “ Letter* from an American Planter on Coin 
ti ration.”] 

In the county of Ulster, in the neighborhood of 
Pennsylvania, lived a man, whose name was Le 
Fevre; he was the grandson o£a Frenchman* who 
was obliged to fly his country at the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes. He might well have been cal¬ 
led the last of mankind, for he possessed a planta¬ 
tion on the very verge of the valley towards the Blue 
mountains, a place of refuge for animals of the deer 
kind. 

This man, having a family of eleven children, (a 
thing by no means uncommon in that country,) was 
greatly alarmed one morning at missing the young¬ 
est, who was about four years of age—he disap¬ 
peared about ten o’clock. The distressed family 
sought after him in the river, and in the fields, but 
to no purpose.—Terrified to an extreme itfogret, 
they united With their neighbours in quest of him. 





They entered the woods, which they beat over with 
the most scrupulous attention. A thousand times 
they called him by name, and were answered only 
by the echoes of the wilds. They then assembled 
themselves N at the foot of the mountain of Chatag- 
nicrs, (or chesnuttre&s,) without being able to gain 
the least intelligence of the child. After reposing 
themselves for some minutes, they formed into di£ 
ferent bands; and night coming on, the parents in 
despair refused to return home, for their fright was 
constantly increased by the knowledge they had of 
the mountain cats, an animal so rapacious, that the 
inhabitants cannot always defend themselves against 
their attack. Then they paioted to their imagina¬ 
tion the horrid idea of a wolf, or some other dread¬ 
ful animal, devouring their darling child.—“ Derick, 
my poor little Derick ! where art thou V* frequently 
exclaimed the mother, in language of the deepest 
'distress, but all was of no avail. As soon as day¬ 
light appeared, they renewed their, search, but as 
unsuccessfully as the preceding day. Fortunately 
an Indian, Jaden with furs, coming from an adja¬ 
cent village, called at the house of Le Fevre, inten¬ 
ding to repose himself there, as he usually did on 
his travelling through that part of the country. He 
was much surprised to find no one at home but an 
old negress, kept there by her infirmities. “ Where 
is my brother?’ 1 said the Indian. “ Alas! 11 replied 
the negro woman, “ he has lost his little Derick, 
and all the neighborhood are employed in looking 
after him in the woods. 11 It was then three o'clock 
in the afternoon. “ Sound the horn, 11 said the In¬ 
dian, “ and try and call thy master home ; I will find 
his child. 11 The horn was sounded ; and as soon 
as the father returned, the Indian asked him for the 
shoes) and stockings that little Derick had worn last. 
He then ordered his dog, which he brought with 
him, to smell them : and then, taking the house for 
his centre, he described a circle of a quarter of a 
mile, semi-diameter; ordering his dog to smell the 
earth wherever he led him. The circle was not 
completed, when the sagacious animal began to 
bark. This sound brought some feeble ray of hope 
to the disconsolate parents. The dog followed the 
scent, and barked again; the party pursued him with 

! their speed, but soon lost sight of him in the 
•oods. Half an hour afterwards they heard him 
/ ;ain, and soon saw him return* The countenance 
of the poor dog was visibly altered ; an air of joy 
seemed to animate him, and his gestures indicated 
that his search had not been in vain. “ I am sure 
he has found the child !” exclaimed the Indian,— 
but whether dead or alive, was at present the cruel 
state of suspense. The Indian then followed his 
dog, who led him to the foot of a 'large tree, where 
lay the child in an enfeebled state, nearly approach¬ 
ing death. He took it tenderly in his arms, and 
hastily carried it to the disconsolate parents. 

Happily, the father and mother were in some 
measure prepared to receive their child. Their joy 
was so great that it was more than a quarter of an 
hour before they could express their gratitude to the 
kind restorer of their child. Words cannot express 
the affecting scene. After they had bathed the 
face of the child with their tears, they threw them¬ 
selves on the neck ofthe Indian, whose heart in uni¬ 
son melted with theirs. Their gratitode then ex¬ 
tended to the dog ; they caressed him with inexpres¬ 
sible delight, as the animal which, by means of Kis 
sagaeity, had found their beloved offspring; and 
conceiving that* like the rest of the group, he must 
now stand in need of refreshment, a plentiful re¬ 
past was pr epa r ed for him, after which be and his 
master pursued their journey: and the company, 
mutually pleased at the happy event, returned to 
their respective habitations, highly delighted with 
the kind Indian and his wonderful d og. 

mafTioioir. 

~ PETER’S PRAYER. 

Whilst the disciples of the Lord Jesus were one 
night in a ship on the sea, a dreadful storm arose, 
and they were in great trouble. 

About three o’clock in the morning when the 
tempest was raging with most fury, the Saviour 
came to them, walking on the sea. 


He who made the*ea could easily walk on the 
mighty waters. 

But when he came near the vessel, they did not 
know him ; they were very much affrighted, and 
they cried out aloud for fear. But our Lord said 
to them, 41 Be of good cheer!—It is I!—Be not a- 
fraid.’ 1 They had no need to fear, since he was 
their friend whom the winds and the seasobeyed. 

And Peter, who was very glad to hear his Mas¬ 
ter’s voice, said, Lord, if it be thou, bid me come 
to thee upon the water. And Jesus said, Come! 
And when Peter was come down out of the ship, he 
walked on the water to go to Jesus. 

But when he saw the wind boisterous, he was a- 
fraid: and beginning to sinks he cried, saying, 
“ Lord! save me l 11 And immediately Jesus stretch¬ 
ed forth his hand, and caught him, and said, O thou 
of little fiaith! wherefore didst thou doubt ? 

This prayer of Peter’s was a very good one. I 
will go . and offer it for Qtyfeelf. The Lord Jesus is 
the same now, as he was then. His arm is as povir- 
erfol, and his heart is as kind. I will go to him,— 
and I will say, Lord 1 save me! 

I need his salvation. I have sinned against the 
good God,—my Creator, my Preserver, and my ben¬ 
efactor^ I have merited his displeasure, The wa¬ 
ges due to my sins is death. O Lord Jesus! thou 
art a Saviour,—save me 1 

j feel that I have a sinful heart,*—I know that I 
am inclined to what is evil,—if left to myself, I shall 
fall into those sins which will ruin both soul and 
body. O Lord Jesus! thou, whose arm is Almigh¬ 
ty, stretch it out and save me. 

I know that I have powerful enemies,—they 
watch to make me their prey.—I am unable to de¬ 
liver myself from their malice. O Lord Jesus! 
thou who art the great Shepherd, preserve me from 
their snares! Thou ha6t saved others,—O save me! 

I have heard that there is a heaven, where there 
are no foes and no dangers; no sins, and no sorrows. 
I have heard of many who have been raised to its 
blessed mansions, by the grace and love of the Al¬ 
mighty Saviour, O Lord Jesus! save me! guide a 
little lamb of thy flock to thy holy habitation. 

[Children'* Friend. 

CHILDREN WHO WERtfwTLLING TO SUFFER FOR 
THE GOSPEL. 

The celebrated Mr. Whitefield used to preach 
in the open air to very great crowds of people in En¬ 
gland as well as in America. In England he used 
often to suffer much from the violence and rude¬ 
ness of the people wtyo hated to hear the truth, and 
they would pelt him with stones, and eggs, and any 
thing else that they could lay their hands upon. But 
his preaching was very wonderful in its success, 
and great numbers were converted by his means. 
It was the custom for those who were thus brought 
to God, to hand in notes expressing their feelings, 
and on one occasion, more than one thousand notes 
were given by persons who were brought under con¬ 
cern. Several little children, both boys and girls, 
U9ed to sit round him on the pulpit that was built 
for his use, for the purpose of handing him the notes 
that were offered. These children had to bear a 
part of the injury which was intended for the min¬ 
ister, and were often struck and hurt, but they nev¬ 
er shrunk from the danger: " but on the contrary, 11 
said Mr. Whitefield, ** every time I was struck, they 
turned up their little weeping eyes, and seemed to 
wish that they could receive the blows for me. 11 

MORALITY. 


FINE CLOTHES. 

Ellen had just received a present of a new frock 
and a very pretty sash. She was all impatience to 
see how they looked, and soon ran up stairs to put 
them on. As her grandmother was passing by the 
room, she saw Ellen standing before the looking- 
glass, and heard her say, “ This is a beautiful frock! 
and what a pretty sash! Now I shall look quite as 
smart as cousin Mary. I’ll throw the shabby blue 
ribband away. Oh bow nicely I shall look!” Thus 
Ellen went on, and wa9 so fully employed in admi¬ 
ring herself, that she did not see her grandmother 
till the old lady came up close to her.* 


Ellen blushed when she found that she was thus 
noticed ; she felt vexed that she had been found out, 
and hung down her head with shame. The old la¬ 
dy then took her by herself and spoke to her thus: 
11 My dear child, you know that 1 love you; but I 
do not love your faults. I have been for some time 
afraid that you were too fond of display and finery. 
What I have just heard from your own lips fully 
convinces me of the vanity and pride of your heart. 
Did not my Ellen forget that the eye of God was 
upon her ? How wrong to be so envious of others! 
How wicked that Ellen should forget the house and 
the day of God through the indulgence of vanity! 
And should my dear child grow up a vain, giddy, 
envious girl/ how will she grieve the hearts of her 
parents and friends; and, still more, how will she 
offend God. He has given us every thing, not that 
we should turn his gifts into curses by our pride, 
but that we should be thankful and love him. Oh 
pray, my dear child, that you may be forgiven 
for such thoughts and such language. Childhood 
and youth are vanity ; but, O pray that Jesus, who 
died to save ruined sinners, may pardon you, and 
wash away these and all your sins in his blood. 
And seek, O seek earnestly, that your eyes may be 
turned off from beholding vanity, and that your heart 
be made truly humble by thb Holy Spirit. 11 

_[ Youth’» Friend. 


TH8 SAMAtH SCHOOL. 

TWO SABBATH SCHOLARS WHO PRAYED FOR 
THEIR FATHER 

In a sabbath school in the state of New-York, 
were two little boys whose parents were so extreme¬ 
ly poor as to be unable to procure decent clothing 
for them. With this, however, they were provided 
by the sabbath school society. On their first en¬ 
trance, they could read and spell but very imperfect¬ 
ly ; but they made such rapid progress as sooirto be * 
able to read correctly in the Bible, and repeat many 
chapters of it. They grew very thoughtful, and 
said much about their miserable condition as unre¬ 
generate sinners and enemies to God. At home, 
they would steal away into some lonely spot to con¬ 
verse about their souls, and pray to God to have 
mercy on them. At length they both found pardon 
and peace, and were filled with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory. Their father was a very wicked 
man, and they were so deeply grieved at the idea 
of his sinning against so holy and merciful a beijig 
as God, that they determined to tell him ofhis dread¬ 
ful situation, and entreat him to flee to Jesus while 
he still had an opportunity. One day when tliey 
were sitting at dinner, they began to tell him about 
the astonishing love of God to sinners; but he or¬ 
dered them to silence, and they went out and pray¬ 
ed earnestly that the Saviour would have mercy on 
him. When they were both on their knees, their 
father discovered them, and softly approached to as¬ 
certain what they were doing. lie heard them re¬ 
peat his name with great tenderness, and entreat 
Heaven to pardon his sins, and make him a good 
and righteous man. Their words made a deep im¬ 
pression on his mind,, and he returned to his house 
greatly troubled about his immortal soul. When 
bis little boys came in, lie conversed much with 
them, and anxiously inquired what he must do to 
be sayed. “ Pray to Jesus, dear papa, 11 replied the 
eldest*overjoyed at the great change in bis parent, 

“ he died for poor sinners, and he has promised to 
have mercy on all who will come unto him. 11 

The father retired to a secret place, where he re¬ 
mained several hours in deep and earnest prayer, 
but could find no relief for his awakened soul ; he 
continued‘ in great agony of mind for aorae time, 
till at length thoSaviour’s pardoning smile dispel¬ 
led the davk clouds that had gathered about him, 
ahd he found great joy and consolation in believing. 
He immediatly forsook his vicious practices, enga¬ 
ged in a lucrative employment, and soon raised his 
family from the most abject poverty to a state of ease 
and respectability. He gave much to the sabbath 
school society, for he said it had been the means of 
saving him from wretchedness in this world, and 
eternal misery in the world to come. 

WT Magazine. 








OBXTUA17. 

EMELIN E. 




Emeline, aged 12 years, was a child of respec¬ 
table parents, and the subject of many prayers. 
She came to our Sabbath school last December, a 
thoughtless girl, but possessing a good mind and a- 
miable manners. She seemed much interested in 
the exercises of the school, and was a very punctu¬ 
al and diligent scholar. She lost but one half day 
in eight months, and that was caused by sickness. 
Her teacher frequently conversed with her on the 
subject of religion, and she appeared to listen with 
much attention. About two months ago, after a 
solemn address from her teacher, she was urged to 
attend to the concerns of her soul now, lest another j 
day should not be given her to repent, and pray, 
and love the Lord Jesus Christ. She promised 
that she would not put off the concerns of her soul any i 
looger; and from that time she seemed more seri- j 
ous. She read her Bible, and the books she ob¬ 
tained from our Sabbath-school library, with great 
interest, particularly the memoirs of David Brain-’ 
ard ; whose holy life was deeply impressed on her 
mind. ' 

She often talked with her mother about the way 
of salvation, and appeared desirous to know what 
she should do to be saved. On her sick bed, she 
asked her to pray for her, and said, “ I hope I shall 
be well enough to go to the next anxious meeting/' | 
Her distress of mind increased every day, and the 
next Sabbath night, (10th August,) she was heard 
to groan very loud. Her mother said, “ Emeline, 
what is the matter ?” She replied, “1 am such a 
great sinner.” “Will the Lord have mercy on me, 
such a great sinner ?” In this distress, she arose up 
in her bed at midnight, and prayed so loud and ear- j 
neatly, that when she ceased she said, “lam afraid 
1 have disturbed all in the house, but it is no mat-1 
ter ] I feel better now; the pain at my heart is gone." 
From this time, she was not heard to pray much for 
herself, but spent hours in prayer for her family and 
friends, that such of them as were not pious, might 
share in the great mercy of God. At one time she 
wept bitteily, and being asked the reason why, she 
said, “ You must excuse me, for how can I help it, 
when so many of my friends are out of the ark of 
safety ?” She prayed much for her dear “ compan¬ 
ions in the Sabbath-school, 1 ’ and for the “ superin¬ 
tendents and teachers, that they might be more 
faithful to the souls of the children.” She remember¬ 
ed the congregation with whom she used to worship,! 
and prayed that the “ Holy Spirit might come dowfi j 
upon them and bless them.” And she did not for¬ 
get the Heathen, of whom she had read much in 
“ Buchanan’s Researches,” (a volume obtained from 
our library,) but often and earnestly prayed, that 
“God would be with the missionaries and bless 
them.” She said, about this time, “ the Lord has a 
great blessing in store for our church and my Sab- 
bath-school, and I only wish to live to glorify God, 
and be a Sabbath school teacher, that I may teach 
little children to love the dear Saviour, and see 
mv friends become Christians.” When the name 
oi an aged friend was mentioned, she asked if she 
was a Christian, and being told there was fea9on 
to fear she was not, she said, “ O what a dreadful 
thing, to live si$ty or seventy years/and not be a 
Christian.” , , 

She conversed much with the children who cal¬ 
led to see her, and warned them to repent, and pray 
for pardon and salvation. Her mind, for the last 
three days of her life* was partially deranged, yet 
not so much so ate entirely to forget prayer and re¬ 
ligious friends and conversation. The first time I 
saw her, she rejoiced to see me, and seemed unwil¬ 
ling to let me leave her, without conversation and 
prayer, and promise to see her the next day. I did 
see her the next day, but she was too sick to admit 
of much conversation, yet manifested a very serene 
tod happy frame of mind. Thus she continued 
until eleven o’clock Sabbath evening, August ( 17th, 
when her happy spirit, without a struggle, was re- i 
leased from its earthly tabernacle, to enter upon an | 
eternal Sabbath. Who will not say, “ Let me die I 


the death of the righteous, and let my last end be 
like his?” The Superintendent. 

Ne%o York , Aug. 1828. [ Youth'» Friend. 
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For the Youth'» Companion. 
JUVENILE CORRESPONDENCE. — No. X. 
[We omit a few sentences at the beginning of this letter, 
partly because it could not be well understood by most of our 
young readers, and partly because the remarks have been antici¬ 
pated by “ Edwin.”] 

RockstAlle, Oct. 18, 1828. 
My dear Aurelia, —I was pleased with the air 
of seriousness which marked your last letter, for 1 
would not have the chosen friend of my heart a 
thoughtless character. Surrounded as you are by pi¬ 
ous friends, and in the midst of such a rich plenitude 
of religious privileges, it would be strange if you 
did not feel the importance of participating the 
happiness of the fermer, and enjoying the benefits 
of the latter. Far different is it with me, in this 
retired village. Here we have but few privileges. 
We have to ride three miles to church, and then 
hear indifferent preaching ; and we seldom have a 
religious evening meeting in the week. But I have 
pious parents and the holy Scriptures; therefore 
am I without excuse if 1 continue an alien from the 
house of Israel. Often when 1 rise in the morn¬ 
ing, I think I will watch my thoughts, and guard 
my tongue, and keep my feet from evil; and that 
I will seek an opportunity to converse with Mother 
or some pious friend, on the great subject of the 
soul’s salvation. But when I meet all the smiling 
faces in the breakfast room, and hear the various 
plans of useful occupation and amusement for the 
day, I find serious impressions become less vivid ;, 
the hours fleet away imperceptibly, and at night, 
when I seek repose, I feel the truth of Young’s ob¬ 
servation :— 

u The world’s infectious; few bring back at ave, 
Immaculate, the manners of the morn; 

Something we thought, is blotted; we resolved, 

Is shaken; we renounc’d, returns again. 

Each salutation may slide in a sin 
Unthought before, or fix a former flaw.” 

This reminds me of Dr.Taysou again. He once 
said, “ An indiscriminate mingling with the world 
blunts the fine edge of religious sensibility 

I want to relate another anecdote of sister Ellen, 
but must defer it till my next, as I wish to trans¬ 
cribe an effort of mine at rhyming. I plucked a 
beautiful wild rose the other day, and thought I 
would send it to you with one of my amaranths; 
the contrast between them elicited the following, 
which you will accept from your affectionate cousin: 

To Miss Aurelia P . accompanying a wild rose, the 
last of the season , and an amaranth. 

And is this rose an emblem true 
. Of friendship that I fee! for you, < 

* So timorous and frail— 

, That droops and withers'in the sun, 

While its faint leaves fall one by one, 

Before the passing gale ? 

No! sure ’tis not like this pale rose, 

Whose beauties fade while they disclose, 

And perish in a day. < 

But it is like that brilliant flower, 

That not e’en withering tim? has power. 

To steal in years Away. 

Then scatter to the winds the rose, 

Nor ever let its leaves compose 

The wreath by friendship wove—- 
Bat may the amaranthine flower, 

That longfsurviveR the transient hour, 

Foyn the sweet band of love. 

Yet ah! can flowers represent » 

True friendship, which by heaven is sent 
To eaqe the heart of care? 

No! those at last droop, fade and die—■ 

This blooming lives beyond the sky. 

Still growing, ripening there » 

Emily G. 


[The two following Letters arc extracted from Memoirs of Rev. 

Carlos Wilcox, an account of whose Conversion and Death 

appears in this week’s Recorder.] 

FRATERNAL AFFECTION* 

“ Andover , Aug. 17, 1815. 

“ Horace, My Dear Little Brother, 

“ 1 thank you, that you remember brother Car¬ 
los, though he has been gone a long time, and a 
great way off. Alonzo, and Seneca and Stevens 
remember me too, I hope, though they do not or 
cannot write to me. 1 wish 1 could send you and 
my other little brothers, some -more good books.— 
But you must read those I sent to you, a great ma¬ 
ny times; and you must pray to God, that He will 
make them do you much good, make you love him 
and obey all his commandments. You must mind 
your parents, and love them, for they love you, and 
work bard all the time for you. Yeu must read 
the Bible often, and ask your mother to tell you 
what you cannot understand. When you say the 
catechism, you must ask what it means, if you do 
not know. When I was a little boy, I used some¬ 
times to dread the time when I was to say the cate¬ 
chism. Now I am very sorry; 4 and if you should 
live to be as old as I am, you will be sorry if you 
do not love to say the catechism. You must not 
play on the Sabbath ; you must not look out of the 
window and be glad when the sun is down, that 
you mav play. God will see you, and be very an¬ 
gry winl you and all little boys, who do not love 
the Sabbath, and the Bible, and the catechism, and 
other good books, and their parents, and all good 
people. When you go to meeting, you must look 
at the minister and mind all he says. There is a 
pretty, lovely boy here, about as old as Stevens, 
who always looks at the minister, and when he 
comes home, can tell a great deal of what he said. 
Good bye, Horace. Carlos. 

FILIAL GRATITUDE. 

“Dear Parents, Andover, March 14, 1816. 

“ I have received your letter and the money. I 
have much to write in answer, for my heart is full. 
Whence have I deserved such kindness ? Sorely 
if we did but know it, we have no friends on earth 
like our parents. You heard that I was unwell; 
I am not; 1 have had the best health all winter. 
Every day I work an hour and a half at the wood- 
pile, and walk half an hour besides. I never touch 
a book after breakfast, until I have laboured an 
hour; so that the sweat runs off my face. Thus 
by exercise, my constitution is renewed. So my 
dear father always told me, but like many other of 
his precepts, 1 little regarded it. 

“ You say you have heard that I was dejected 
for want of money, &c. True, I have not been 
very high in spirits for some time, but the want of mo¬ 
ney is but a very small part of the cause. I have 
not been suffering t or want of any thing. I have 
learnt a few things since 1 came to Andover, about 
the real value of money. In a letter from my mo¬ 
ther, written last spring, soon after the sickness of 
herself and my brother, she says—“ Your honoured 
father is almost worn out with cares and bard la¬ 
bour.”—This went to my heart. “ Worn out with 
bard labour”—thought I, and for whom? for me, 
me who never earned a cent for myself, and who 
am now lining in ease upon that property, which he 
has gained by a long course of industry and econ¬ 
omy. The idea, that probably my dear father’s 
days might be shortened by his exertions to sup¬ 
port his children, and me in particular, who had 
been of less service to him, than any of them, 
sunk deep into my heart, and I have constantly 
kept it in mind since. It was then, 1 formed the 
resolution never to ask him for another cent of that 
property, which ought to be preserved to support 
my parents in the decline of life, and to train up 
the younger children. I am now, thought I, better 
able to support myself, than my parents are to sup¬ 
port me—why should I trespass any more on their 
goodness? The money you have now so kindly 
sent me, I thank you for, and I wish to consider it 
as borrowed.” • * # • 
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BPITO^XAI, _ 

EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

We have just received the following letter from 
“ a little Girl,” to which we feel bound to give an im¬ 
mediate answer. As sho has not given us her name, 
however, we do not know how to direct a written 
letter, and so ?re obliged to have our answer print¬ 
ed in the Companion. But if it goes into the pa¬ 
per, several thousand other children will see it; and 
not one of them can knourwbat it means unless we 
publish her letter too. So we shall insert both. 

THE LETTER. 

Mr. Editor ,—A few days since, I asked my fath- 
ther, how far Boston is from us. Why, my daugh¬ 
ter, said he, do you wish to know that t I was half un¬ 
willing to tell him the reason; but at length, as he 
always expects me to tell him the troth, I told him j 
I wished to know how far you live froth us. Well, 
said my father, it is about a hundred miles to Bos¬ 
ton. A hundred miles 1 exclaimed I—a hundred 
m iles! But why do you exclaim thus, my daughter ? 
Do you wish to go to Boston ? No, sir, replied I, 
but I wish to see the Editor of the Companion—he 
must be a very strange man. How so? Why, 
father, though he lives so far from us, and I am 
sure he never saw me, he seems to know all about 
me. Every week he has something to say to me .— 
He does’nt call me by name, but he might as well,, 
as to write as he does. I am quite provoked with 
him. He must have heard about me; but is it not 
very uncivil to write thus about a person, whom he 
never saw ? I am sure I never injured him. I 
never would read his paper again; but somehow 
when the paper comes, I do want to know what he 
says. Well, said my father, you had better write 
to the Editor, and ask him to explain how this is. 

As I cannot write very well myself, I have asked 
a friend to write for me, and now, Mr. Editor, I do 
wish you would tell me, where you have got your 
knowledge about me? Sometimes I think, per¬ 
haps my father or mother has written to you ; but 
I am sure they don’t entertain so bad an opinion of 
me. They tell me of some of my faults, but some¬ 
how you fairly make me blush; and you have been 
told about me. Sometimes I think, perhaps, some 
of my play-mates have written to you ; but I don’t 
believe they can write any better than I can, and 
as J never heard any of them say any thing about 
you, I guess they don’t know where you live. I have 
an uncle living ip Boston; but he would not tell you 
about me; for when be comes to see us, he always 
brings me some pretty books,or other presents. I ask¬ 
ed my father, how he thought you knew about me; but 
either he did not know, or was not inclined to tell, 
lie said something about a telescope, or spy glass, 
which you had in Boston, and told me to ask you 
whether you did not look at people through that? 
But, Mr. Editor, have you got such an instrument, 
by which you can see persons a hundred miles dis¬ 
tant ? Do send me an account of it ? I wish my 
father was able to own one. How much does it 
cost?—But after all, I don’t believe this is the se¬ 
cret. I hope, therefore, you will explain in your 
next what it is. A Little Girl. 

THE ANSWER. , 

Dear “ Little Girl”—You must not be “ provoked” 
with us, and refuse to read our paper; for we are 
your real friends, and our little paper is intended to 
be one of your most faithful and kind Companions, 
though you may sometimes think it is rather “ un¬ 
civil.” Tf you have any objections against us for 
our speaking to you so plainly, we are glad you 
wrote to us; for that is the way to have the whole 
matter explained and understood. And besides, 
we would not have you blame any body else, when 
we alone are in fault. Now we assure you, that no 
one has told us any thing about you, and nobody 
has written about you but yourself. We have not 
received a letter from either of your parents, or from 
any of your playmates; and though your uncle re¬ 
sides in Boston, we are not acquainted with him.— 
You must know tnere are many thousands of people 
in this city, with whom we never conversed in ouf 
whole life. We are surrounded by a busy crowd of all 


classes of persons; but still we live rather unnoticed 
& unknown. We sit a great part of the time in a re¬ 
tired upper chamber; and here it is that we use our 
telescope, and look abroad upon the world. For 
we must not deny that we have a glass here of 
wonderful power, by which w£ can look at people 
a hundred miles distant; yea, and a thousand too. 
Now you remind us of it, we dare say that some 
other children have been puzzled just as you have 
been ; and perhaps some little girl away beyond 
the Alleghanies and the Mississippi, is even, now 
reading the Companion, and wondering who has 
told us all about her too; and there may be many, 

| in different parts of the country, who have the same 
thoughts. Children are much more observed than 
they are apt to suspect. 

Now you want us to “ send you an account” of 
our telescope, and we are very willing to gratify 
you ; for it i9 an instrument that you can have and 
use, as well as we. : If you look into it, you may 
know as much about' us, as we do about you. You 
may also learn a great deal about other people, and 
the knowledge will be very useful as well as inter¬ 
esting. And yet, if you had such a glass, the great¬ 
est use of it wpuld be, to become well acquainted 
with yourself. It is like a telescope or spy glass 
to help you look abroad on the things and people 
around you; and yet it is like the clearest mirror, or 
looking-glass, in which you may see your own face, 
and even the very thoughts of your own heart. If 
we should tell you enough about it, you might, with 
the aid of your parents, get one for yourself ; for, 
though it is a very wonderful thing, jet it is in the 
kindness of Providence very common. You can 
get one without coming or sending “ a hundred 
miles;” probably in your own town.—Do you ask 
us to describe this wonderful instrument? We 
should much rather show it to you, if we could have 
the pleasure of seeing you in Boston. We cannot 
in a few lines tell you much about it. It is not 
made of .glass and wood, like common telescopes 
and mirrors. It is set in something like a frame, 
by the art of mechanics; but the instrument it¬ 
self was not made by human hands. It is the 
special work and gift of God; and is clear and 
bright, like his own glory. This excellent instru¬ 
ment, which gives us such precious light and 
knowledge, is called The Bible, or the word of 
God, or the scriptures of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ment. Get it, little Girl, and know yourself. Look 
into it daily, and get much valuable knowledge of 
your fellow men. Look into that perfect law of lib¬ 
erty and continue to look, till you know God and 
Jesus Christ whom he has sent, which is eternal life. 

Another week we propose to say a few words 
more about this wonderful and precious gift of God, 
and about the manner of using it. For the prerent, 
Adieu. The Editors. 


MISCZILXAN7. 


SISTERLY LOVE. 

Caroline was a very little girl, only just three, 
years old. She had an elder sister, named Julia, 
about twelve. Julia was generally a good girl, but 
she was sometimes very apt to forget*what hermoth- 
er told her to do. One day this had happened ; and 
her mother told her very seriously how* it grieved 
her that she should be so careless. Julia begged 
her mother would forgive her, and promised to try 
to behave better in future. Her mother saw 
that she‘was sorry for. her fault, and forgave her. 
Julia felt very muc]^ grieved that she had been so 
foolish and naughty, and could not help crying when 
she thought about it. 

Little Caroline was playing about the room, and 
was very sorry to see her sister so unhappy. She 
came up to the chair frhere Julia was sitting, and, 
asehe could not reach to give her a kiss, she ran 
and brought her own little stool, then climbing up, 
she kissed her sister, and wiped her tears with her 
little pin-a-fbre,and slipped.into Julia’s mouth a su¬ 
gar plumb which their mother had given her a few 
minutes before. 

Was not this being “ kindly affectionate V ’ I hope 
yottr little readers will ask themselves, 11 Should I 


have acted like little Caroline ?” I would also re¬ 
mind them of the great kindness and love of the 
Saviour, who said, “ Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them notand, in many parts 
of the Gospel, we read about his mercy and loving 
kindness. [Child? $ Companion. 

DOG GOING*TO~MARKET. 

A butcher and cattle dealer, who resided about 
nine miles from Alston, in Cumberland, had a dog 
which he usually took with him when he took cat¬ 
tle to the market to be sold, and who displayed un¬ 
common dexterity in managing them. At last so 
convinced was the master of the sagacity, as well as 
the fidelity of his dog, that he made a wager Ahat 
he would entrust him with 'a fixed number of sheep 
and oxen to drive alone to Alston market. It was 
stipulated that no person should be within sight or 
hearing, who had the least control over the dog; 
nor was any spectator to interfere, nor be within a 
quarter of a mile. On the day of trial, the dog pro¬ 
ceeded with his business in the most steady and 
dexterous manner; and although be had frequent¬ 
ly to drive his charge through the herds that were 
grazing, yet he never lost one, but conducting them 
into the very yard to which he was used to drive 
them when with his master, he significantly deliver¬ 
ed them up to the person appointed to receive them, 
by barking at the door.—What more particularly 
marked the dog’s sagacity was, that when the path 
the herd travelled lay through aepot where others 
were grazing, he would run forward, stop his own 
drove, and then driving the others from each side 
of the path, collect his scattered charge and pro¬ 
ceed. He was several times afterwards thus sent 
alone for the amusement of the curious, or the con¬ 
venience of his master, and always acquitted him¬ 
self in th e same adroit and intelligent manner. 

_ POBTRY. _ , 

MARCH OF THE INTELLECT IN' IRELAND. ' 

A parent ask’d a Priest his hoy to bless. 

Who forthwith charged him—he must first confess 
“ Well,” said the boy, “ suppose. Sir, I am willing, 

What is your charge *”—“ To you, *tis but a shilling !*’ 

“ Mint all men pay 1 and all men make confession 1*’ 

“Yes, every man of Catholic profession.** 

“ And who do you confess to 1”—“ Why—the Dean.” 

“ And do the Deans confess 1”—“ Yes, boy, they do, 

! Confess to Bishops; and pay smartly too.” 

“ Do Bishops, Sir; confess f if so—to whom 1” 

“ Why they do confess, and pay the Church of Rome.” 

“ Well,” quoth the boy,—“ all this is mighty odd. 

I And does the Pope confess 1”—“ Oh yes to God.” 

“ And does God diarge the Pope 1”—“ No,” quoth the Priest, 

| “ God charges nothing”—“ Oh, then God is best; 

God is able to forgive, and always willing, 

To him I shall confess—and save my shiUing.” 

HYMN —By 'James Montgomery. 

Sung by “ upwards of five thousand -children” at the last Anni¬ 
versary of the Netocaetle^upon- Tyne Sunday School Union. 
Today is added to our time, 

Yet while we siog it glides away ; 
i Hotv soon shall we be past our prime, 

- - For wl\pre alas! is yesterday? 

Gone—gone into eternity; 

" There every clay in turn appears; 

Tomorrow —O ’twill never be. 

If we should live a thousand yell's. 

Gilt time is all to-day, to-day 

The same ; though changed; & while it flies, 

. With, still small voice the moment? say, 

. “ To-day, to-day be wise, be'wise/’ 

Then wisdom from above impart, 

Good Lord 1 send forth thy light and truth! 
To guide our feet, inspire our heart* 

And make us Christians from our yetalh.^ 

—O Q O ■ 

DEATH OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 

Who shair weep when the righteous die? 

Who shall mourn when tbe good depart? 
When the soul of the godly away shall fly. 

Who shall Jay the loss to heart ? 

He has gone in peace—he has laid him down 
To sleep till the dawn of a brighter day; 

And he shall wake on thatthoty morn 
When sorrow and sighing shall flee away. 
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NARRATZVB. 

I fc WiT"- r ■■ —rr ' - - ■ 

THE BLIND, DEAF AND DUMB BOY. 

Tbt following account of a Boy who was born blind and deaf, 
and consequently dumb , is extracted from Dngald Stewart's 
Philosopiiy of the Human Mind, Vol. iii, published ia London, 
in 1827. 

'Pfcr. iMs fcru-f not ir«. in the son of the 

Rct. Donald Mitchell, late minister of Ardlach, a 
Highland parish, lying on the banks of the Find- 
horn. He was born 11th November, 1795, and is 
the sixth child of his parents, being the youngest 
except one. All his brothers and sisters (as well 
as his parents,) are perfectly free from the deficiency 
of sight and hearing, which occurs in his case ; and 
are healthy and well formed. His mother, who is 
an intelligent and sensible lady, very early discov¬ 
ered his unfortunate situation : she noticed that he 
was blind, from his discovering no desire to turn his 
eyes to the light, or to any bright object; and after¬ 
wards (in his early infancy also,) she ascertained 
his being dea f, from the circumstance, that no noise, 
however loud, awakened him from sleep. As ho 
grew up, he discovered a most extraordinary acute¬ 
ness of the senses of touch and smell; being very 
soon able, by these, to distinguish strangers from 
the members of his own family; and any little arti¬ 
cle which was appropriated to himself, from what 
belonged to others. In his childhood, the most no¬ 
ticeable circumstance relating to him, was an ea¬ 
ger desire to strike upon his fore-teeth any thing 
he could get hold of; this he would do for hours; 
and seemed particularly gratified if it was a key, or 

"-J* --* l -rr —J-truck 

a train st his teeth. This would seem to indicate that 
the auditory nerve was not altogether dormant. . . 

In 1808, and again in 1810, his father carried 
him to London, where operations were performed 
upon his eyes by the most emirient practitioners, 
with very little, or rather with no (permanent) suc¬ 
cess; while an attempt that was made at the same time, 
to give him the sense of hearing, by piercing the 
tympanum, totally (ailed. 

Such is the brief history of this poor lad ; it re¬ 
mains now to give some account of his appearance, 
behaviour, the feelings by which he seems to be ac¬ 
tuated, the manner in which he conveys his desires, 
and the methods by which he is managed. 

1. His countenance, notwithstanding his un¬ 
fortunate defects, does by no means indicate fatui¬ 
ty ; nay, the lineaments of thought are very observ¬ 
able upon it. Ilis features at times (in church, for 
instance, and during the time of family prayer,) are 
perfectly composed and sedate; when sensible of 
the presence of a stranger, or of any object which 
awakens his curiosity, his face appears animated ; 
a nd when offended or enraged, he has a very marked 
ferocity of look. He is (for his age) of an athletic 
form, and has altogether a robust appearance. 

2. He behaves himself in company with much 
more propriety than could be expected ; a circum¬ 
stance owing undoubtedly to the great care of his 
parents, and of his elder sister. He feeds himself. 
When a stranger arrives, his smell immediately and 
invariably informs him of the circumstance, and 
directs him to the place where the stranger is, whom 

\ he proceeds to survey by the sense of touch. In 
! the remote situation where he resides, male visiters 
are most frequent; and, therefore, the first thing 
he generally does, is to examine whether or not the 
stranger wears boots*, if he does wear them, he im¬ 
mediately quits the stranger, goes to the lobby, 
feels for, and accurately examines his whip; then 
proceeds to the stable^ uul handles his horse with 
great care, and with the utrob't seeming attention. I 


It has occasionally happened, that visiters have ar¬ 
rived in a carriage, and on «jch occasions, he has 
never failed to go to the phee where the tarriage 
stood, examined the whole of k with much anxiety, 
and tried innumerable tiiros the elasticity of the 
springs. In all this he is undoubtedly guided by the 
smell and touch only, without any assistance from 
sight; for, going to call late 1 .* for his mother, I pas¬ 
sed him. n< , { r \n the hou^vj^C «n a few feet, with¬ 
out his noticing mein the least; and offering him a 
glass of punch after dinner, he groped for it, as one 
in total darkness. 

3. The feeling by which he appears to be most 
powerfully actuated, (at least to a stranger,) is cu¬ 
riosity, or aft anxious desire to make himself ac¬ 
quainted with every thing that is new to hitn. He 
appears to feel affection to those of his family very 
stronglydiscovered extreme sorrow on account of 
his father’s death; laid himself upon the coffin, af¬ 
ter his father’s corpse was put into it, apparently in 
much grief; went frequently to his grave and threw 
himself upon it, whilst he gently patted the turf, 
and bemoaned himself greatly. He is likewise ca¬ 
pable of feeling mirth, and frequently laughs heart¬ 
ily. He is highly gratified b f getting new clothes; 
and as tearing his clothes is the most usual expres¬ 
sion of h\p anger, so the ptnishment he feels most 
is being obliged to wear them, after he has torn them. 
He is subject to anger upon being crossed in any 
of his desires, or when he finds any of his clothes, 
or articles wiih which he amuses himself, removed 
from the chest in which he keeps them. 

4. Respecting the manner in which he conveys 
his feelings and desires, 1 am much at a loss to 
give the information that might be expected. It is 

cl 1m? fU^iUy -kuovy perfectly yi 
what temper of mind he is, and what he wants to 
have; and these intimations be conveys to them in 
the presence of strangers, without these last being 
sensible of his doing so. When he is hungry, he 
approaches his mother or sisters, touches them in 
an expressive manner, and points towards the a- 
partment where the victuals are usually kept. If 
he wants dry stockings, he points to his legs; and in 
a similar way, intimates his wishes upon other oc¬ 
casions. A pair of shoes were lately brought to 
him, and on putting them on, he found them too 
small. His mother then took-them, and put them 
into a small closet; soon after a thought seemed to 
strike him, and he contrived to obtain the key of 
the closet, opened the door, took the shoes, and put 
them upon the feel of a young lad who attends him, 
whom they suited exactly. This action of his im¬ 
plies considerable reflection, and shows that he 
must have made some accurate examinations, tho’ 
unnoticed at the time. When he is sick and fever¬ 
ish, which sometimes happens, he points to his head, 
or takes his mother’s hand and places it opposite to 
his heart, seemingly with an intention that she may 
observe its beating more quickly than usual. He 
never attempts to express his feelings by utterance, 
except when angry, ivhen he bellow's in a most un¬ 
couth manner. Satisfaction or complacency he ex^ 
presses by patting the persop or object which ex¬ 
cites that feeling. His smell being wonderfully 
acute, he is frequently offended through that sense, 
when other persons near to him smell nothing un¬ 
pleasant; he expresses his dissatisfaction on such oc¬ 
casions, by putting his hand to his nose, and re¬ 
treating rapidly. His- taste seems also to be ex¬ 
quisite, and he expresses much pleasure by laugh¬ 
ing and smacking his lips, when any savoury victu¬ 
als are laid, before him. 

5. His father, when alive, was at mnch pains in 
directing him, as his mother still is; but his elder 
sister seems to have a much greater ascendency 


over him, and more power of managing him than 
any other person. Touching his head with her 
hand seems to be the principal method which she 
employs in signifying her wishes to him respecting 
his conduct; this she does with various degrees of 
force, and in different manners ; and he seems read- ' 
ily to understand the intimation intended to be con¬ 
veyed. In short, by gratifying him when he adts ‘ 
properly, and withholding from him the objects of , 
Iiis complacency VJ.'ms V« t\ju* hr lvU.~» 

been taught a sense of what is becoming in man¬ 
ners, and proper in conduct, much stronger than it 
could be otherwise believed, that any person, in his 
singularly unfortunate situation, could acquire. 


BB UBIOR. __ 

From llie Christian Mirror. 

PARENTAL EXPOSTULATION. 

From a Father to his Child at School. 

“ My dear Son, —You have undoubtedly learn¬ 
ed before this time, that this world is but one con¬ 
tinued scene of changes, which constantly take 
place under the guidance of a wise *and mcrcifqt 
providence, and are designed to wean man Horn 
earth, and discipline him for Heaven. Hence, from* 
your limited experience of fourteen years only, you 
have seen one man to day r jepjoying ?11 the splen¬ 
dor of wealth, and to-morrow, the same man in the 
bitterness of poverty, begging his.daily bread. To^ 
day, it may be, you have seen a fond parent in the _ 
height of happiness, from the enjoyment of his high- 
raised hopes of a darling dhild; perhaps, to-mor¬ 
row the tempter came—the child yielded—his vir¬ 
tues fled, and the parent, with a broken heart, wast- 
od the remnant of his life, in .misery. . To-d qy^ in 
the little circle of your associates, you have spor'eff 
in all the lovely- innocence of childhood, and to¬ 
morrow, seen some one of your Dumber sleeping in 
death, an associate with worths. Where now is 
your little companion Her.?y, and where your little 
brother Samuel ? O my dear boy, they are gone, 
where the changes of time will soon cairy you and 
me—your mother and little sisters, to the “ house 
appointed for all flesh.” We, however, stiff live ; 
but let us constantly remember, that we live but to 
die ; and that we shall shortly die, but to live for¬ 
ever. One thing more, my dear boy, let us always^ 
remember, and never (oFget, that our immortal 
souls will live in happiness or misery—that as wo 
die, so we mustlive hereafter, happiness being the 
reward of the righteous, and wretchedness the por¬ 
tion of the wicked. Oh ! how important then, is i 
this little span of life, or time, when connected with f 
eternity 1 And yet in all other points of view, how j 
trifling! Improve it then, tny beloved child, with/ 
a wise reference tosits great end. Let the preceptsj 
of the Saviour, as conlaiued* in the Sacred Volume, \ 
be the guide of your life.—He himself, the object 
of your unceasing affections, and the only founda- 1 
tion of all your hopes. • | 

“ I have been led to these thoughts by a single 
reflection on the great variety of changes that have n 
marked the progress of.my own life; my experience- 
therefore, enables ,nte to strengthen yours upon the 
same subject. 

• v * * * a a „ 

“ Having disclosed to you, my son, my situation, 
and my misfortunes, I have no doubt, you have the 
feelings, and solicitude of an affectionate child oti 
the occasion. Do you ask, then, what yon shall 
do to manifest your anxiety, and how you can best 
serve the interests of jour parents through these 
scenes of trial and affliction ? I answer, by a ready 
and cheerful obedience to all their requirements— 
by a faithful mi unceasing improvement of all tho 
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privileges, which an indulgent providence shall en- 
abbtherVi to give you—and by maintaining an habi¬ 
tual and ua&viating course of conduct towards all 
;‘raies and all individuals of society, which shall 
(very day, meet the approbation of the wise and 
food. What I shall be able to do for you, is veiled 
n foturity ; but strong desires for the welfare of 
ny child, raise the highest hopes, that, notwithstandi¬ 
ng this storm of adversity, heaven will smile ou my 
efforts, and yet bless my boy. 

" Let me, however, tell you, ihy son, what no one 
but a parent knows, or can know—the child is the 
vitality, the very living principle of a parent’s heart 
—sever the child, and you torture the heart—pain 
Ihe child, and the heart bleeds—disgrace the child, 
and the heart pines in wretchedness and misery; 
bn4 let the child prosper and become an ornament 
to ioctw, the heart leaps constantly for joy, and 
enables '' a parent to surme *:»t every difficulty in 
nfe, and retire. to the grave, wHhdbndhssnr- 
Ai.wUSwflu the} shall Meet again, where the inno¬ 
cence of childhood can never be tempted, nor the 
Reputation of youth destroyed; but where parents 
will forever rejoice in the purity and happiuess of 
their children. 

44 You perceive then, my son, you can do much 
for me. You can, indeed, do every thing for me 
)—and enable me to do much for you. You can 
give me pleasure in the severest trials—consolation 
in the ordinary struggles of life—and give me 
cause for gratitude, even in the midst of affliction; 
for sure I am, that nothing on earth can so power¬ 
fully affect the heart and mind, or tend so effectu¬ 
ally to rouse the energies of a parent, as the good 
name, reputation, and standing of a child. O then, 
be faithful to yourself, and you will be every thing 
i to me. Remember too, my son, that you have sweet 
/little sisters, younger than yourself, whose minds 
\ will be influenced much by your precepts, example, 
and advice. Do not forget, at any time, to feel your 
' responsibility in regard to them, as you can never 
divest yourself of it. Reflect much on'the rules of 
female propriety and conduct—teach them to your 
sisters—love them—watch over and be happy with 
them—and make happy 

Your anxious Fa-v^b*.” 


BBVBVOUirdS. 


JAJQY AND ALICE. 

Lucy and her mother sat down after breakfast, 
—Lucy said, 44 Mother, now while you fit my work, 
if you please I will teach you this verse which I 
learned yesterday while you had company.” 44 Well, 
said her mother, I believe I know all the hymn but 
that one verse, and I do not want you to know 
more than me.”—So her mother said, after Lucy, * 
when I want to do ainiM 

«v However pleasant it may be, J 

I’ll tlfip try to think of ibis < 

I’m not too Ming for God ta Me. 

Her mother toon learned it, and then she .gave 
Lucy her work. ~ She sat on her little bench, and 
while she sewed, her mother taught her some pret- 
1 ty texts from the Bible. * v 

When Lucy hkd neatly done what her mother 
gave her to do, she jgoRher Testament and asked if ■ 
she might read thd^story of tKe withered hand. , 

Lucy.begqn arid wqfagpod w*y# in the story, 
when old Marycaigjfe in—she ugas always glad^to 
see Mary, bufchjowshe thought ifefie had not come 
v quite .so soon,^her mother would have told her more 
\ of the. kinduceuu e£Je*us i» heebwg the p o or s i ck 
f people. . ; • ,>. •_: 

The ntother made a motionfor xtfey to put away 
1 her 1and git her slate to write on.. Then she 
■ began to talk to old Mary, and listened to all Ma¬ 
ry’s trophies*, for she was one"of those good women 
who are kind to poor people. 

Mary wa 9 telling about all the things she lost by the 
fire; and said the old woman, 44 My Bible was burnt 
too”—and the tears ran down her cheeks. 

Lucy listened, and thought 44 Has Mary no Bible t 
—O dear ! what a sad thingthat is.” 

! In the evening, Lucy’s mother said, as she had 
done her work, and been a good child, she might 


get her bonnet and go with her to see Betty’s sick 
baby. Lucy was so happy because she had done 
what was right, she ran quickly to get her bonnet; 
when she was half way down stairs, she went back, 
saying to herself—“ O! she must have it soon, she 
wants to read about God every day; and it is a good 
many days since her house was burbt.” Then she 
brought her mooey-box, and said 44 Please mother 
open my box, I want to see how much I have got.” 
Her mother opened tbe box, and Lucy counted all 
her pennies, 44 1 have so many mother, but I need 
sixpence more to do what I want.”— 44 What are yon 
going t# do T” said her mother. 

44 Why mother you know old Mary said to-day she 
had no Bible, and I want to buy her one.” 44 1 am 
very glad you are so thoughtful. I meant to get 
Mary a Bible from the society this evening; but dqw 
you can pay for it, and so the society may give one 
more Bible to someothgrpoor person ; and my child 
you the £Spfic6 44 On?y lend it to me, 
mother, and I will pay you when I save 1 more. 1 
want to buy Mary’s Bible alone. 44 So you may,” 
said her mother; 44 now we must go that we may get 
home before dark.”—They first bought the Bible, 
and Lucy carried it till they came to Mafy’s door: 
then she gave it to her mother, and said 44 do you 
give it to Mary, mother* for I cannot give it so pret¬ 
ty as you.” 

Old Maty was very thankful to have a Bible again, 
and kissed it and then kissed Lucy for having bought 
it for her. Lucy and her soother went home prais¬ 
ing God in their hearts for Mary’s Bible. 

Lucy stood on the. step of the door looking 
out when Alice Dennis ran up to her, and said, 
44 Oh ! Lucy you can’t think what good candy Jack 
sells now, and how much he gives for a penny.” 
44 1 think he must give a good deal,” said Lucy 
44 when you can give your hands and apron so much 
of it.” 44 Come, Lucy,” said Alice, 44 get a penny 
and I will go with you to get some.” 44 Oh! no,” 
said Lucy, 44 do you think I will spend my pennies 
so ; then in a little while all the taste is gone, and 
you have lost the penny—No indeed, Alice, i have 
a box Father gave me for a new year’s gift, and I 
put all my money in that; then when poor people 

Cflmn along, I giuyto w n.i>r m 

Egging from mother, it rfc says yes. Oh! Alice, 
why dont you get a box and put all your pennies in 
it ?—why, in a little while you might buy a Bible 


more than three or four cents a week,” said Alice, 
44 and.it would take such a long time to save so ma¬ 
ny as to buy a Bible.” 44 Why you would save a 
good deal in a little time; 1 don’t get more than a 
penny a week sometimes, and I had a great many 
pennies in my box to day.” 44 And what did you do 
withtbem alI,Lucy?” 44 Oh! J hardly dare tell; but, 
Alice, if you will do so top, and not tell any body at 
all,—?I will left you. You know old Mary who had 
her, house burnt.” 44 Yes,” said Alice, 44 mamma 
gave her a great many things.” 44 But, Alice, her 
Bible was burnt, and she had none; and mother let 
me take my money and buy hex one.” 44 Well, 
said Alice, but it will take me such a long time to 
tovespmuch.” 44 You need not buy a Bible, but 
you can get something else for some old poor peo¬ 
ple. . I heard old- Sarah s*y the other day, she wish¬ 
ed she bad a little tea. She said she had no money 
to' buy it with, and sometimes she has no sugar nor 
blitter^, iiow if you save your pennies you. might go 
with mother and take poor Sarah some sugar or tea. 

[Sabbath School Me»tngtr s 
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From the Juvenile Miecel tarty. 
THE LITTLE SCHOOL GIRL. 

44 1 am glad I do not go to school; I don’t like to 
go to school,” said little Susan to her mother. So- 
san could sew neatly and read in 44 first lessons,” 
for her mother had leisure to teach her. 

44 1 am sorry to hear you say you do not like 
school, my child,” answered her mother, 44 because 
you were never in a school-room, and therefore do 
not know any thing about them.” . 44 O! but, Mam¬ 
ma, they do nothing but sew and sew, add read and 


read, from morning until night.” Susan’s mother 
said nothing more just then, but the next morning 
she was going to see an acquaintance, and said she 
would carry her. 44 This lady, my Susan, has three 
daughters, but she is kind enough to take care of 
seventeen more little girls beside.” 

44 O! niotber, what a good lady! what is her 
name?” said Susan. 44 Her name is Anderson,” 
answered her mother. 44 She attend* to these chil- 
dren six hours every day. They cannot all sit be¬ 
side her on their little benches, as you do by me; 
so she has had a long seat made, and they sit by 
each other in front of her. If they talk too much 
to each other, or are troublesome, she puts them on 
a bench in a corner.” 44 1 would not talk, I know,” 
said Susan. 1 

44 This lady,” said her mother, 44 is not satisfied 
with teaching them a little sewing, and read r ^ j 
I do you. One of these children had a b 
New York, and Mrs. Anderson taught her t * iv^ 
him a kind letter. Mary Hammond’s lather v.w* 
to sea, and Mrs. Andeison shewed her on a beau¬ 
tiful globe, wbat ocean he sailed upon, and what 
country he went to; and when Mary’s mamma read 
in a Newspaper that her father had arrived in Liv¬ 
erpool, Mary ran to the globe and pot her finger on 
the place.” 

44 Do you think she could teach me where broth¬ 
er John lives ?” asked Susan. 

44 Yes,”.said her mother, 44 but you must studv a 
book first.” J 

44 Oh! I would do that,” replied her daughter, 

44 Do you recollect,” said Susan’s mother, 44 the 
bright star we saw rising in the west last evening? 
She told one of her little girls how far off it was.” 

44 Why mother how did she know 7” 6aid Susan. 
| 4 Because,” said her mother, 44 Mrs. Anderson read 
it herself in a large book, and taught the little girl 
in a small one.” 

44 Louisa Ross had a slate, making houses on it 
one day, and Mrs. Anderson said, 44 Would you like 
to know how many apples you can buy for a dol¬ 
lar f” Louisa said she should ; and Mrs. Anderson 
told her that if she would bring her slate and pen¬ 
cil to her every day, she would teach her. bv the 
— w uuuvA i ax m isa -can gtrw^n upop 1 tor her 

mother, with ten dollars, and never make a mistake 
in buying.” 

4f I wish I knew so many things,” said Susan. 


■* • *. . j —o— — j — — i - ---- — ....... j oaiu i^usan. 

for some poor person that has none.” 44 1 dont get Do you remember, mother, how ashamed I looked 


yesterday,' when a shop gentleman gave me back 
fourpence change, I said, 4 no I thank you, sir V Do 
tell me some more about Mrs. Anderson.” 

44 Sometimes she teaches them pretty pieces of 
poetry,” said her mother. 44 I could not help shed¬ 
ding tears to hear Louisa Ross recite Ellen’s May- 
day, last week, she spoke with so much feeling.” 

44 1 should like to learn that” said Susan. 

44 The little girls behave very politely,” continu¬ 
ed her mother. 44 When we go in, you will see 
them all rise and stand until we are seated. Then 
if their friends wish, they are taught to paint beau¬ 
tiful flowers, and fruit and landscapes. They learn 
to work pretty frocks and veils, for their friends.” 

44 But are they not sometimes naughty, and then 
are they not punished ?” asked Susan. 

44 Yes, my child,” said her mother, 44 and are not 
you naughty sometimes ? How did I punish you last 
summer?” 

44 Oh! mother, you wrote on a large piece of p 
per Susan's first lie, and pinned it oyer the nia&tie 
piec«, andkep* i t ihei w att told me if 1 ev/ 

er said any thing untrue again, you sdould wii ( 
Susan's second He” 

44 And do you not love me, Susan?” asked oe* 
mother. Susan could not speak ; but she loosed at 
her mother most affectionately. 

Her mother was silent a little while, and then 
said, 44 My child, God knows how mavy lie-> we tell 
without having them written.” * 

44 Mrs. Anderson’s little girls, rxy daughter, hare 
a fine yard to frolic in, at VZ oViock ; they play bat¬ 
tledore, skip rope, and eat a pecc of bread, if they 
are hungry, and then gay and ‘»aj>py go into school.” 

44 School, mother 1” ex* 1 ' imed Susan ; 44 have you 
been talking about a^4ool V* * 
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Susan’s mother did not answer then; for they 
fetched a door, where she rang the bell. On en¬ 
tering a room, Susan did indeed see twenty little 
girls as bright as rosebuds, and a very kind looking 
lady. 

“ I have been telling my little Susan about your 
school,” said her mother to Mrs. Anderson, “ and 
she is quite delighted. Do you think you can spare 
time to teach her, too ?” 

“Oh yes;” said Mrs. Anderson, kissing Susan 
kindly. “ Can you make room for her, young la¬ 
dies ?” The girls moved closer togethei, and little 
Susan took her seat. 

After that day she loved her school. C. G. 


NATVBAL HZSTOBT. 


THE FROG. 

v The common Frog is known throughout most 
parts of the world, being almost every where seen 
in moist situations, or wherever it can command a 
sufficient quantity of insects, worms, &c. on which 
it feeds. Their bodies are naked : they have each 
four feet; the two hinder ones are the largest. 
There are many kinds of frogs, among which are 
two that differ much from each other in colour and 
size; the one is green and yellow ; and the other is 
larger and more gray. Most of them have an un¬ 
pleasant and disgusting appearance. The limbs are 
well calculated for the peculiar motions ofthe ani¬ 
mal, and the hind feet, strongly webbed, to assist 
itj progress in the water, to which it frequently re¬ 
tires during the frost of winter, when it lies in a 
torpid state, either deeply plunged in soft mud at 
the bottom of stagnant waters, or in the hollows 
beneath their banks, till it is awakened from its 
slumber, by the return of spring. The Frog is sup¬ 
posed to attain its full growth in five years, and to 
live fifteen. 

When Pharaoh, the proud and cruel king of E- 
gypt, would not let the children of Israel depart 
out of bis land, one of the seven plagues with which 
(he Lord visited the country was that of Frogs. 
Those animals increased in such prodigious num¬ 
bers as to become an insuppnrtabU vexation to tbo 
Egyptians. That the obstinate and haughty con¬ 
duct of their king richly deserved to be visited by 
such a grievous plague, is evident from the manner 
in which he slighted the forewarning of this intol¬ 
erable nuisance; for Moses said to Pharaoh, “ The 
river shall bring forth Frogs abundantly, which 
shall go up and come into thine houses, and into 
tby bed chambers, and upon thy bed, and into the 
houses of thy servants, ana upon thy people, and in¬ 
to thine ovens, and into thy kneading troughs; and 
the Frogs shall come up, both on thee, and thy peo¬ 
ple, and upon all thy servants.” Exod. viii. 3. 4. 
After timely warning had been given of this direful 
evil, and Pharaoh still remained hardened against 
God ; then “ Aaron stretched out bis hand over the 
waters of Egypt, and Frogs came up and covered 
> the land of Egypt” Exoa. viii. 6. Then theriv- 
er Nile, and all the other streams of Egypt, and even 
!| the ponds of the land, sent forth these filthy crea- 
i tores; so that the whole country, yea the palaces, 
!)tbe temples, and even the persons of the Egyptians 

) >ere all polluted by the impure legions with which 
.they were every where annoyed. Their eyes were 
^tormented with beholding them, and their ears were 
Uincessantly assailed with their croaking noise, and 
qlhfir jp^fsons were constantly exposed to the chill¬ 
ing and polluting touch of these animals. No won- 
fctr, when wch an effect was produced, that Pha- 
kaoh ehonlaaend for Moses and Aaron, and say, 
r intreat the Lord that he may take away the Frogs 
fr>m me, and" from my people; and I will let the 
Dp]e go” Verse 8. Moses, who on all occasions 
ppears to have been willing to cherish good hopes, 
ifeik of his enemies, attended directly to the re¬ 
quest of Pharaoh; “ and the Lord did according to 
_ word of Moses ; and the Frogs died out of the 
3U$es, out of the villages, and out of the fields ; 
ad they gathered them together upon heaps, and 
be land stunk.” Verse 14. From this last circum- 
tance i*. is believed, that the put>i^ state of the 
a manse heaps of these creatures, occasioned a pes¬ 


tilence to prevail, whereby many of the people lost 
their lives. This appears probable, for David says, 
when referring to this plague, “ He sent Frogs which 
destroyed them.” Psalm lxxviii. 45. 

Let ns contemplate with veneration the long suf- 
fering and forbearance of the Most High, as mani¬ 
fested even towards the most hardened sinners. 
He cautions them, he threatens them with surpri 
sing patience, ere he inflicts on them the vengeance 
they deserve. Reflect again with solemn awe, on 
the terrible judgments with which God has visited 
the rebellious, and let these considerations operate 
as a solemn warning against the indulgence of a per 
verse, stubborn, or haughty disposition. 

[ Youth's Friend. 


THS BAB1ATH SCHOOL. 


THE CARELSbV GIMIm 
Jane came running into her father’s house one 
day, when she returned from the Sabbath-school, 
and threw her bag on the ground, exclaiming, “ I 
cannot please my teacher at all; there is always 
something wrong in me. 1 Jearn my hymns, cate¬ 
chism, and spelling, and say them as well as half 
the children in the school. I said them all without 
missing many words to day ; I made only one or 
two mistakes; I am sure the other girls did not 
say theirs better: yet I never do right. 

Father .—What is the matter, Jane? there mast 
be some cause why you cannot please your teacher. 
I am sure she desires nothing unreasonable of you; 
she is very mild and kind, and takes a great deal of] 
pains with you, and all the other children : she is 
very anxious about your improvement, and the good 
of your soul: what did she say to you ? “ She said 
I was careless and untidy.” In what particular? 
Let os hear; tell me all about it; and then I shall 
know who is most to blame, you or your teacher. 

Jane .—I do not much like to tell you, because I 
know it is only what mother and yon often blame 
me for. The morning was fine; and as the field 
looked very pleasant, I thought I would go through 
the break in the hedge and run that way to school, 

•nd I loro my shawl, b e at uxy tum ix i, > m w 1 —m y 


frock almost to the bottom; but I pinned it togeth¬ 
er ; and when I got to the door, my teacher said, 
how untidily I came to school; she was quite ash*> 
med of me, and it was not the first nor second time 
she had told me of iL I took my catechism, but 
had forgotten to wash my hands after breakfast. 
She said, “ O what a careless girl!—What a dirty 
book ! you have had it but a fortnight, and it is not 
fit to touch; I am sure your hands must be greasy, 
or yon never could have made it in such a state.”, 
When I went to say my spelling, my book was torn; 
one leaf quite out, and another I had pinned in. the 
wrong way upwards : then she waj quite angry with ■ 
me; and said I was one of the most careless girls 
she ever saw. She gave a little book to Fanny and 
Mary, and said she would have given me one, but j 
I was so careless, it would be lost^or torn to pieces, j 
Father .— I am not surprised you cannot please j 
your teacher; you know it. was but a fortnight ago 
you lost your Testament, and \vfent to school with- ] 
out it: you said you had put it "with your other! 
books, into the bag; and afterwards your mother 
found it in tbe garden, where yo« had left it, and 
never thought any more about it, till just as you.] 
were going to school. Your teacher cannot be 
pleased with.such conduct :* while you are so care* 
less, you must not expect any reward if you do not 
learn your lessons: your mother has often told you 
to put things in place, and do things neatly and or¬ 
derly. In future, I hope you will always go to 
school the proper road, and not go where you have 
no right to go. You see, one eviUeads to another: 
had you gone the way other children go, you would 
not have had these misfortunes. Had you washed 
your Heads, as all neat children would, and as you 
have been frequently desired to do, your book 
would not have been so dirty. Had you paid at¬ 
tention to what yonr mother and I have often said 
to you at home, there would not he these complaints 
at school;—they all arise from carelessness and 
disobedience, We are veryjnucH/ob[iged.to your 


teacher for telling you of your faults, and the next j 
time she calls we shall thank her for it. Remem¬ 
ber my,dear Jane, it is disobedience to God, as well 
as to your parents; for he commands you to “ 
our thy fether and thy mother.” “ Hear the iu- - 
struct ions of thy father, and forsake not the law of 
thy mother.” Because you learn your lessons, and 
say them correctly, yon think these things are of no 
consequence; but no sin is a trifle; there is no lit¬ 
tle sin in God’s sight. Thousands have been sent 
to everlasting misery, through carelessness and dis¬ 
obedience; the broad road that leads to perdition is 
crowded with such travellers. My dear child, you 
must be very sorry that you H ave sinned against ^ 
God, and been guilty of these follies: you must pray 
to him, that he would, for the sake of his dear Son, 
who died on the cross for your sins, give you a new 
heart! then you will be a diligent and obedient chikL^. 
If children are careless about things they call tri¬ 
fles, they generally are about others of greater im¬ 
portance, and grow up careless about their fouls. 

Evil habits strengthen by age. All you leant will 
be of no use, unless it makes you better in every 
respect; for the Scripture says, “ The fear of the 
Lord that is wisdom, and to depart from evil is 
understanding.” “ Be wise, and make my heart 
glad.” “ If thine heart be wise, my heart shall 
rejoice-—even mine.” [»6. 


THB NURSERY . 


RE COLLECTIONS OF A BELOVED SISTER. 
Extracts from an interesting little boot, with the above 
title , recently published by Munroe & Francis, Boston. 

“ With respect to her food, she was all through 
life remarkably abstemious ; and, as a child, the 
most tempting delicacy had no power to overcome 
the natural love that she had of giving things a- 
way. If she thought^ was any thing that “ sister 
liked,” she would keep it. I have known her keep 
an apple, or the first ripe plum, or strawberry, in 
her little pinafore, while she bowled her hoop, or 
dressed her doll, or gambolled with her. kitten, for 
hours, ti ll I came home, that she tmjhlJaiJLe 
the' pleasure of seeing me eat, wbat~ she 1 

should like.” . 

• “ And how dear was that home all! How 
well do I remember every tre£ every plant a^ 
bout it! Tbe irregular forjjMrfthe house, the whole 
geography of the placets" pictured fair in memo¬ 
ry’s mystic glass. ’V^There was our rabbit-house. 
Here was the^^pnt where my own Bantam hen 
hatched her Ara* chickens. Under that tree a fa- 
*oume>rtten was buried, who was unhappily poi- 
son?*f and I well remember that the first original 
thought of the power and mercy of God arose in my 
mind at that time. I loved my kitten most tender¬ 
ly, and finding that nobody could do it any good, I 
began to consider what must be dooe. I remem¬ 
bered what I had been told of God, arid I went by 
myself and prayed very fervently, and. With many 
tears, for the life of my kitten.^ 

“ In all things she seemed to prefer my interest 
and pleasure .to hof own ; and tlife was so well un¬ 
derstood, that on one occasion, when the little girls 
of her class were to have a reward, our judicious 
governess distinguished her by observing-*-** as for 
little Sophy, I shall reward her, in a Way'4hat will 
Iitnow be most welcome to l.jr; I shall} put her: • 
sister's name down amongst the 'young ladies who . J 
are to go to the concert to-night.” / can JBtill see 
the dear eyes that sparkled wilhjoyand gladness; - 
when she heard this: I cap still sqe fhe look of fr 
umph with which she afterwards htU up the lint of T, 
the select few, whose names were pUt down as des-' . - 
tined to the high gratification Of hearing Mr. lncle- 
don aing.” -r 

“ I think I must allow myself to present you wnb 
one more anecdote of her school history. She was 
always remarkable for being an uncommonly quick, 
as well as a very neat, worker at her needle. We 
had each a shirt to make, and, whenever our work 
was compared, I was admonished of the superiority^ „ 
of my .little ^isterfe. At last the teacher, w hose 
office it was; to inspect the needle- W— 
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much complaint of my inattention to her reproofs, 
md of the slowness with which my work got on, 
that she gave us each a sleeve to do, and threaten- 
ed.Xhat, if mine was not completed as soon as my 
Sister’s, she would immediately represeut the mat¬ 
ter to the higher powers, and I should of course 
Jhave the shame and punishment that I deserved. 
The two head governesses were objects of especial 
terror to me, and the idea of a public lecture from 
them was a thing of so awful a nature, that there 
was not a girl at the school who would not have 
trembled to incur it. However, I either thought I 
was going on well, or depended upon making great¬ 
er haste at last, .or I had forgotten the threat, till I 
was reminded by one of the girls that my little sis¬ 
ter had iust finished her sleeve, and that to-morrow 
she would carry if up as done. I was 
ir-.vi'ai aiarmed at the consequences that would 
!ov n ‘in- - ' iciu-r irted according to her threat, 

I Lut 1 . ‘ * “j Iut ’ 1 l thought to begin to be diligent; 
aud besides 1 was not at all quick with my needle, 
and 1 considered it utterly impossible to finish my 
work in the now short time that remained; so I gave 
up in despair. That same evening we were allowed 
the piivilege qf playing in the best garden, an in¬ 
dulgence seldom granted, and always highly prized 
by us all. My dearest Sophy was so great a fa¬ 
vourite, and so playful and active in all their games, 
that she could not be absent at such a time, with¬ 
out creating a sensation among her play-fellows. It j 
was soon discovered that she was not with them, 
aud there was a general outcry and inquiry about 
her. Every room in the house was searched in 
vain. At last one of her intimate friends whisper¬ 
ed to me that she could show me where Sophy was. 

I followed her to a small out-house, on the outside J 
of the garden, where the tools were kept, but it 
was such a dark, dismal place, that the children 
always avoided it, The door was fastened on the 
inside. I climbed up to the window, and there I 
saw my little sister, seated on a log of wood, with 
_,my work-bag beside her, working as fast as her 
fusers could mbve, at my unfinished sleeve! 
She coulu thus forego her own pleasures; *fhe 
rouic ^ j3r he: -t ir from the plays, which no one 
COjoy.-a I- ... } and, g!»ove all, she could put awaj 
from her the tribute of deserved praise, when.it 
interfered with to* interest of the sister whom she 
so fondly loved!” 

BBITOSU4L. 

EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

» [Continued.] 

Dear Little Girl— 

After all we hatfe told you of the wonderful.pow¬ 
ers of our telescope, you may be surprized to learn 
that there are some things which we* carinot see 
when we use it, if we try ever so much. But we 
wish to tell you the truth about it, anil nothing more; 
so we will now Attention some things that we cannot 
see or know. * * * • T ’ ’ 

While we are sitting fypre in our chamber, With 
this excellent telescope before us, we are thinking 
about yon; that is, the “Jittle gial” who wrote to 
us., But we do not^knoW your name, pr yobr fa¬ 
ther's name, or the rtyge of the town where you re¬ 
side. AVe do not know hqyv old you are, or how 
tall, or how handsome^ ana t^e last is of but little 
consequence, if yqji ase gaod.* It is noifr early in 
the afternoon,, and wfecannpt find otfUfcbether you 
are at home, or at school; asleep, or awake; sick, 

, or in health. .Our telescope does not inform us how 
much you have'learned, how‘well you cap read or 
write, how many brothers and sisters you have, and 
whether they are older or younger than yourself 
By thi? time perhaps you will say. After all, 
these editors seem to know very little about me, 
and I suspect their telescope is not so very useful 
and important. We must therefore now tell you 
some things that we do know, and which we can 
see through our divine glass as clear as daylight. 

, First, then, we can look into your heart; and by 
r *‘* m bdaven which shines upon it we dis- 
'**'•"* Ua nrt i* sek 


might and strength. You love yourself and your 
pleasures more th^n you love your neighbors, and 
do pot always love prayer and praise. Next we dis¬ 
cover your evil tempers, and words, and actions.— 
We can see that you are not always patient, meek, 
kind and lovely in your temper towards others ; that 
you often speak out tho e bad feelings in improper 
words ; and that you often act as one that loves to 
have her own way, rather then obey the commands 
of God. We can know that you love and pursue 
the vanities of this world; hut do not set your af¬ 
fections on heavenly things, and live as a pilgrim 
apd stranger on the earth. In short, it is a solemn 
truth, and we see it in our telescope, that our little 
young friend is a sinner in the sight of God. She 
is a sinner in her thoughts and wishes, in her words 
and actions; and if Christ had not died for her, 
she could not have been saved* , And now she can¬ 
not be saved, if she does not repent and love the 
Saviour. Whether she has repented or Pot, our 
Bible does not tell us, but God knows. 

Perhaps you will ask how we can know so 
much of your heart and conduct, when we do 
not even know your name or where you dwell. 
We will tell you. God knows all our hearts, and 
he has told us that they are all alike, and all wick¬ 
ed. He looked down from heaven upon the chil¬ 
dren of men, to seejf there were any that did seek 
God; and behold, all had gone out of the way, 
there was none that did good, no, not one. There¬ 
fore, every man, and woman and child, throughout 
the wide world, is a sinner. Every child in Ameri¬ 
ca, or Europe, or any part of the world, is a sinner, 
has a wicked heart, and must repent before he can 
enter the kingdom of heaven. This is the way 
that we come to know so much about you*; we read 
what God had said about you, and looked at you 
through the light of his holy word. And when you 
find yourself reproved in the Companion for any 
particular “ faults," they are such faults as chil¬ 
dren who have wicked hearts are very apt to com¬ 
mit ; and for which they ought to be very sorry, as 
they are forbidden in God’s book. God tells you 
°f^t hero|.also, and^t eH ^y 0 u ^ of tfa m, * n or( ^ er that 

And how, dear little friend, if you would see and 
forsake all your faults and all your sins; if you 
would see your very heart as it is, and know wheth¬ 
er it has become penitent and holy, look into this 
bright and faithful mirror for yourself. Set the Bi¬ 
ble and its blessed truths before you, love them'with 
all your heart, and let them ever be a light upon 
your soul to guide you in the way of peace. And 
may W6 meet in heaven, to know each other there, 
and see our Saviour’s face Without a vail. Eds. 

_ MISCELLANY. 

THE ORPHAN BOY AND HIS SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

“ A little Orphan boy, eight years of age, was sent 
to a respectable school twenty miles from home; 
he lived in the house of a pious man, who, often 
hearing the child speak of a Sunday school, asked 
what he learned •there, and why he was so much at¬ 
tached to it? Said the,child, I learned my Testa¬ 
ment, and then iny teacher told me what was the 
meaning of it, and talked to me, fend tried to make 
me good, and then we sung and prayed. What! 
said the gentleman, I suppose your teacher prayed 
out of a book ? ^No, said the child, she prayed out of 
her heart, and tried to maketrar hearts pray too. 
Well, said the gentleman, if such things are taught 
in Sunday schools,we will have one here; &, one was 
immediately commenced; and thus,we trust, God is 
working in his own way, and sending forth his own 
little missionaries for the spread of these useful in- 
stitutions.” 


life he was reading. When will children be wise, 
and consider! 


A thoughtless Boy .—A boy in Haggerston Fields, 
near London, having a book under his arm, was ask-, 
ed what book it was! He said, the New Testa¬ 
ment. Have youread about Jesus Christ ? he was 
asked. No, said he, I am only in at Luke! and 
immediately ran off. Thus the boy showed that 
though Jie had read two lives of Jesus Christ, viz. 
~ vetJtftdMlQt considered whose 


44 SWEAR NOT AT ALL.” 

Some time ago a gentleman met a hoy with a cart, 
and hearing him curse the horses dreadfully, he 
said, “ Why do you swear so, my lad ? Can yon 
read ?” He said, “ Yeson which the gentleman 
gave him the “ Swearer’s Prayer.” About a week if* 
terwards the boy again met the gentleman, and said 
to him, “ Shr, I shall never swear any more.’ 1 • 

A word spoken in season, how good it is! The 
boy has since become a regular attendant at a place 
of Worship. 

_ rOBTBY. _ 

From the Ho 

TO A FRIEND, ON THE LO r OF AN I> VT 
LATIVE. 

Oh! why dost thou weep ior the youthful dead. 
Who has early gone to her rest?— * 

From a doubtful scene her spirit has fled, 

And her home is now with the blest. 

Had she passed o’er the billowy ocean of life, 

Its storms would have furrow’d her path; 

But now she is free from its warring and strife. 
She is safe from the chastener’s wrath. 

Away, far away from its dashing foam, 

Where the ransom’d spirits keep, 

She has found a peaceful, starry home; 

Then wherefore, wherefore weep ? . 

Stay, stay your tears;—though speedily gone, 
From a world of sin and woe, 

To a brighter clime her spirit has flown,— 

She sings with the seraphs now. 

Cease, cease your tears; tho’ the green bod froz 
Ere its sweetness was thrown on the air ; 

It has open’d its leaves, a full blooming rose. 

To adorn a richer parterre. 

By a merciful Saviour ’twas plucked from a work 
Whose touch is pollution and death, 

T O V C I in is Stam i ess-beauij -qn^Wribtl, - 

A flower for His coronal wreath. 

Then why wilt thou weep o’er the early grave 
Of her who has gone to her rest ? 

No tear does she ask, na sigh does she crave 
For her home is now with the blest. * 

44 THEY ARE NOT THERE.” 

“ They are not there ! where once their feet 
Light answer to the music beat; 

Where their young voices sweetly breathed. 
And fragrant flowers they lightly wreathed.* 
Still flows the nightingale r s sweet song; 

Still trail the vine’s green shoots along ; 

Still are the sunny blossoms fair - 
But they who loved them are not there ! 

“ They are not there! by the lone fount. 

That once they loved at eve to haunt; 

Where, when the day-star brightly set. 

Beside the silver waves, they met. 

Still lightly glides the quiet stream ; 

Still o’er it falls the soft moon-beam;— 

But they who used their bUgs to share 
„ With lov’d hearts by it, are not there! 

“.They _are- not there! by, the dear beer * * ( 
That once beheld their harmless miuh 
Where, through their joy came no vai * fear, 
And o’er their smiles no darkening r^ ar . 

It burns not now a beacon star ; 

’Tis cold and fireless, as they are:^ 

Where is the glow it used to wear ? 

’Tis felt no more— they foot there! 

“ Where are they, then ?—oh ; past away. 
Like blossoms, withered in 4 day! 

Or, as the waves go swiftly by. 

Or, as the lightn->gs leave the sky. / 

But still there i- a ‘and of rest: L * 

Still histu r.y^n for many a guest; [ 

Still it s t uonrstrife and care; / 

jAnd hopethey are there! / 
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KABSATIVS. 


IT WAS TOO LATE. 

[ lYccnelated from the French.] 

A ohurcb-yard affords lessons fbr every age ; tie 
child may there find, that those are younger 
than himself are often called aw*y J blooming youth 
and manhood may learn, t>-‘ ‘hose of like age are 
n*H uafi^cjijc.’jtlv from pleasures or from 

business; and the agf ^may be reminded, tnat the 
grave must speedily open for them. 

Bat, alas! how often are these thoughts driven 
from the m ; ud, “ Because the sentence against an 
evil work is not executed speedily, therefore the 
heart of the sons of men is fully set in them to do 
evil.” (Eccl. viii. 11.) The sinner commits sin, 
God grants him opportunity to repent; “ But it shall 
not be well with the wicked, neither shall be pro¬ 
long his days, which are as & shadow ; because he 
feareth not before God.” (Eccl. viii. 13.) The 
wicked man hardens his heart and cares not. He 
tries to think that there is no God. But He that 
sitteth in the heavens, who judgelh aright, saw the 
day when the iniquity of Sodom was fulfilled; the 
fire from heaven came down upon its abominations 
and it was destroyed 1 

The judgments of the Most High go through the 
earth, and those who write the annals of nations 
should mark them. They also visit families and 
individuals, “ for the eyes of the Lord are in every 
place, beholding the evil and the good and “ he 
will seek out wickedness till he find none.” In the 
course of my ministry I have repeatedly seen instan¬ 
ces of this, one ofwhich i will now relate. 

A boat five years ago I was in the large burying- 
ground in our city; two stout grave-diggers were 
turning over that insatiable soil which though clo¬ 
sed up every day, opens daily to devour. The re¬ 
mains of generations long since passed away were 
intermixed with those of their descendents. The 
bones of infancy and advanced life were mingled 
together—the remains of a child which, moistened 
with tears, had been deposited where the silver hairs 
of its parent’s grandsire already were laid. The 
mattock penetrated the mouldering scull of a proud 
and wealthy master, and then entered into thatofa 
laborer whose days had passed in poverty and suffer¬ 
ings, nor could either of them resent the insult offer¬ 
ed to their remains. 

I stood for some time a silent spectator of this in¬ 
structive scene. I looked around and saw where 
many of my contemporaries had been deposited, and 
asked myself, “ which is the spot where I shall be 
laid ?” Then looking at the grave-diggers l said, 
They indeed should be serious whose daily employ 
it is to remove the dust of their fellow-men, and who 
every day witness the -grief and sorrow of surviving 
relatives. O, how desirable it is that they should 
hear the voice of Him who has declared that “ the 
earth shall give* up its dead, and that the grave is 
swallowed ap td victory.” 

I approached the men, and was about to express 
whatpassed in my mitid ; when one of them, touch¬ 
ing a scull with his foot, said to his companion, loud 
enough for me to hear, “ As for him, he is dead 
enough, and he will notYise again in a hurry, if he 
ever does!“ 

I looked steadfastly at this unbelieving scorner, 
and recognised the father of a misguided female 
whom I had lately visited in an asylum. “ Thom¬ 
as,” said I, “ did that blasphemy, which I believe 
you uttered that I might hear, did it come from your 
heart; or was it merely the hasty expression of your 
lips ?” “ Sir,” said be, resuming his work, “ I am 

not so wise as you; but I thipk it will pot be easy 


to join all these pieces together again, and when we 
are dead we shall remain so.” 1 replied, “Then 
you think that Jesus, the Son ofGod, uttered a false¬ 
hood when he said, * I am the resurrection and the 
life, 1 and declared that the dead should rise again at 
the day of judgment t” “Perhaps so,” said he, 
shrugging up his shoulders; “ but for my part I 
don’t care about it.” His companion was of the 
same way of thinking, and I timed from them as 
I saw that these hardened sinn^ were determined 
to make a jest of the precious vfSftis of truth. 

Four years afterwards, while I was in my garden, 

I saw a man come to the gate; he walked feebly and 
leaned upon a stick. With some difficulty I recog¬ 
nised “ the scornerbut how changed! his face 
and limbs were swollen, bis eyes wandered, and 
his whole appearance indicated one who had been 
stricken with the palsy. I made him sit down, but 
it was long before he recovered breath sufficiently 
to speak, and I could only with difficulty understand 
his words. He told me that his daughter had pre¬ 
vailed upon him to come to me, that I might talk to 
him about religion, for he was very ill and needed 
consolation. 

I expressed pity for his sufferings, and said, “Do 
you now fear God ? Are you afraid of death and 
judgment?” With some difficulty he made me un¬ 
derstand that he was not; and, after repeated in¬ 
quiries, I found he was as much an unbeliever as 
when, in the church-yard, he mocked at the glad 
tidings of the gospel. 1 endeavored to bring him 
to understand the truth as to the life to come, and 
the promises of pardon in Christ Jesus. I spoke 
slowly and patiently, and repeated what I said. I 
began to hope that he received this instruction, at 
least in some degree, for he looked at me with all 
the appearance of docility and attention. After 
having fully explained what oar beloved Saviour has 
done and suffered for us, I asked if he understood 
me. He replied, with a look indicating stupidity, 
“ My memory is gone, 1 can’t remember what peo¬ 
ple say ; what have you been telling me?” I then 
repeated still more slowly, and in as simple a man¬ 
ner as I could, a statement of the truths of the gos¬ 
pel ; but the poor creature, from whom God had ta¬ 
ken the understanding he had misused, continued 
to look at me with an open mouth. “ It was too 
late” for that soul to hear the glad tidings of the 
gospel; and when he left me, his last words, otter¬ 
ed with much difficulty, were, “ I shall soon be dead, 
and then All will be over with me.” 

Some days after I was informed that the awful 
moment had arrived : he was dead, and had died 
like the beast that knows not what is meant by life, 
but perishes in ignorance. . 

He is buried in that church-yard; his grave 
probably was dug by his companion with whom'he 
was accustomed to mock at death and eternity! and 
who, far from deriving instruction from the last 
hours of his associate, continues to laYigh at serious 
things. - 

For him, if he yet survives, and if his spirit is 
not yet become like that of the brute; for him “ It 
is not yet too late” to repent, and look with hu¬ 
miliation and faith towards that all-powerful Sa¬ 
viour; who said, “ I am the resurrection and the 
life; he that believeth in me though he were dead 
yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth and beltev- 
eth in me shall never die.” But let him not con¬ 
tinue to trifle with the long-suffering of the Lord. 

Reader “Believest thou this?” Have you re¬ 
ceived the faith which is by the Son of God—End 
can you contemplate your last hour with reliance 
upon itim? Ah! if you are' like that wretched 
man—if, like him, you look to death as the final 
close of a life spent without God ancf without hope; 


oh, stay your hasty steps! The brink of the grave 
is slippery ; draw back your foot from the gloomy 
path you follow, and which terminates therein. 
Turn ; turn and look. Direct your feeble heart to 
the mercy of your Creator who invites you : “ Be 
ye reconciled to me by roy well-beloved Son, whom 
I gave, unto the world as a Saviour; but who will 
one day return as a judge !” 

Child of man, listen to the voice that speaketh 
from heaven! Fear, lest by your delay you bring 
upon yourself the just displeasure of God. Fear, 
lest it should also be sfcid of joo, “ It was too 


fiBLZOZOir. 


THE YOUNG DISCIPLE* 

The late revivals in the state of Kentucky, have 
been fruitful, to a considerable extent, of the con¬ 
version of children. All classes of society, indeed, 
have shared, more or less, in these effusions of the 
Holy Spirit. “ From the least even to the greatest,” 
have converts been multiplied to redeeming love. 

The account we are about to relate, came to the 
writer, so well authenticated, as to leave little doubt 
of its truth. A boy, of whose age we were not in¬ 
formed, became a child ofGod, and following close 
in the footsteps of his Lord, he adorned the gospel 
of Christ. Decided in his aversion to sin, he omit¬ 
ted no suitable opportunity to reprove the wicked, 
and while his breast glowed with benevolence, he 
was earnest in entreating his young associates to 
“ flee from the wrath to come.” 

It was to this young d isciple a source of deep un¬ 
happiness, that neither his father or his mother 
cared for God, or for their own souls. The father 
was, indeed, a decided enemy to the gospel of 
Christ; and while his affectionate son entreated 
him with tears to seek the affection of his Maker, 
he turned away with scoffing and profanenesss. 

It is true that the Christian character shines most 
beautiful in adversity. It gathers fragrance from 
affliction. So was it in the instance before us.— 
This lad had learned in the school of Christ; and 
though he received in return the unkindest treat¬ 
ment, he continued his entreaties to his ungrateful 
parent. The father at length became enraged, and 
in a fit of passion told his son to quit his religion, 
or he should quit his father’s house. He gave him 
until the next morning to decide the question. 

The night, as we may well suppose, was spent 
by this young disciple, in laying his complaints be¬ 
fore God; and He, whose ear is never closed to 
the supplications of humble and contrite spirits, 
was graciously pleased to afford him relief. 

The morning came. The father, firm to, bis 
purpose, demanded of the son if he had made his 
decision. “ Yes, father,” said the faithful boy, “ I 
am decided to serve God—-to serve him as long as 
I live—and I feel assured, that when my father and 
my mother forsake me, then the Lord will take me 
U p.”—The inflexible father directed him to the 
door, to leave his house forever. 

The son begged permission to pray with his pa-* 
rents once more, before he bade them a final adieu. 
So reasonable a request could not be refused. He 
kneeled down and prayed. The fulness of his 
soul was poured out, and his ardent cries went up to 
the throne of God, The Holy Spirit descended, 
and both father and mother fell upon the floor, un¬ 
der the oppression of their sins. 

When the lad rose from his knees, the hearts of 
his parents relented : they besought him to tell them 
what they should do to be saved. In the spiiit of 
the gospel, he directed them to the Lamb of God 
which laketb kway iidto iE Ihe w^|d. There 
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was no need of his entreaties now. God had open¬ 
ed their eyes to see the enormity of their guilt, and 
they could nevbr have peace till they found it in the 
gospel. These hopes they were soon led to cher¬ 
ish, and at the time this account was related, they 
were adorning the church of Christ. 

[ Visitant and Magazine. 


MORALITY. 

From the Juvenile Miscellany. 

THE TORN GLOVES. 

“ Mamma, dear mamma, 11 said Laura Selby to 
her mother, one fine Spring morning, “ pray take 
me with you to walk, and visit Mrs. Ellenwood,— 
1 wish very much to see Grace, and I have nothing 
to do just now;—pray be so kind as to lay aside 
your work, and go abroad.” 

“ You have nothing to do, Laura T” said her moth¬ 
er,—“ few persons can say that;—have you prac¬ 
tised your music lesson perfectly ?” 

“ Ye?, mamma; and Mrs. Ostinelli says, I am 
making improvement, now.” 

“ I am glad to hear so favorable a report; and 
trust I shall hear it confirmed by others; but Set 
me ask what is that noise I hear? it sounds like 
the tones of your Piano.” 

“ It is, mamma; and I dare say little George is 
amusing himself with it: I forgot to shut it, when I 
had ended my lesson.” 

“ I am sorry for that, my daughter,-—especially 
as you have been bo frequently told to take care of 
your music—Go, without delay, and close it.” 

Laura ran to obey her mother, ashamed at her 
carelessness,—and the more so, as the Piano had 
that very week been pot in fine tune. She accom¬ 
plished her object, and returned to her ‘mpther fol¬ 
lowed by little George, who felt quite disturbed at 
having his amusement interrupted. 

“ Now, dear mamma, will you Uke a walk ?” 
agaiu urged Laura. 

“ Yes, I am going out,” replied Mrs. Selby; 
“ and will take you with me, if you can make your- 
.self ready without delay.” 

Laura was delighted; and ran quickly to tie on 
?r hat and spenser. She was gone longer than 
semed necessary. Her mother was obliged to cal] 
..vice, before'she made her appearance; and at last, 
was proceeding without her, when Laura ran hasti¬ 
ly through the hall. \ 

“ My love,” said Mrs. Selby ,— u this is not doing 
as you ought.” 

“ Mamma,” said Laura, blushing, “ I could not 
find my spenser, for a good while; and when I did, 
I found 1 had lost a button,—I forgot to sew' it on 
yesterday, and—” 

“ But Laura,” interrupted her mother ,— u where 
did you put your spenser, that it could not be 
found ?” 

“ 1 left it in the dressing room, mamma; and did 
not recollect to fold it, and put it in my wardrobe.” 

“ I am grieved, Laura, to find this unfortunate 
habit of carelessness strengthening, rather than 
disappearing—I assure you this is the last morning 
I shall take you to walk, when any thing of this kind 
occurs.” 

Laura felt ashamed and uncomfortable; she had 
hoped to merit the indulgence of going with her 
mother, by paying great attention to her lessons— 
now she felt that she did not deserve the privilege— 
and consequently those things which she would have 
highly enjoyed, had she done all well at home, were 
looked on with little pleasure. When Mrs. Selby 
had done shopping, she went to call on Mrs. Ellen- 
wood. She found that lady at home, and to Lau¬ 
ra’s satisfaction, Grace was there also. She had 
been reading to her mother, “ The tales of a Grand¬ 
father:” and she told Laura, that she must certain¬ 
ly read it, too; for her mother said it was very use¬ 
ful—and she was sure it was very interesting;— 
The little girls were thus chatting together, when 
Mrs. Ellenwood, with a look of pity, inquired what 
was the matter with Laura's hand, which was wrapt 
in her handkerchief. This inquiry called^ Mrs. 
Selby's attention to the same object. 

” Laura has not injured her hand,I believe,” said 


her mother,—“ pray my dear, why have you twist¬ 
ed your handkerchief over it ?” 

Laura slowly unwound the handkerchief, and ex¬ 
hibited her right hand with a torn glove. 

“ My dear,” said her mother, “ we must be on 
our return home ; you have employment there, 1 
believe.” 

Laura looked down; but made no reply. Mrs. 
Ellenwood urged her friend to permit Laura to re¬ 
main and spend the day with Grace; but Mrs. Sel¬ 
by, justly displeased with Laura's negligence, de¬ 
clined the invitation. 

Wheu they were in the street, Laura could no 
longer conceal her tears. She was disappointed 
not to remain with Grace, whom she dearly loved 
—she was mortified that Mrs. Ellenwood should 
have supposed her hand wounded—and she was 
really sorry to have displeased her mother, by go¬ 
ing into the street with torn gloves. 

Mrs. Selby said nothing to Laura till they got 
home; she thenVked where were her gloves. 

“ In my bag, mother,” answered she. 

“ Why did you go out with them in that condi¬ 
tion, Laura ?” 

“ Because, mamma, the last time I wore them, I 

made several holes in them, and—and-” 

• u You forgot to mend them;—is that what you 
would say ?” said Mrs. Selby. 

“ Yes, mother; but I shall never forget it again,” 
answered Laura, bursting into tears. 

“ Of that, my daughter, I must be assured, be¬ 
fore I grant you the indulgence of visiting any of 
your friends. You are now young and if you exib- 
lt yourself daily with some part of your dress out of 
order, your habits of carelessness will be confirmed, 
and your character as an untidy young lady quite 
established. I am particularly mortified, at your 
appearance to-day ; and recommend that you em¬ 
ploy the remainder of it, in repairing your clothes.” 

Laura was about to promise reformation, thor¬ 
ough and entire; but her mother stopped her, say¬ 
ing,—she did n6t wish to exact promises, which j 
might be broken; but she would be satisfied only I 
when her practice proved she had corrected her 
faults. D* # . 
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CHARITY. 

How will you spend your cent, Charles? said 
Mrs. Merton to her son, who had been twirling a 
cent with his fingers. Charles laid the cent upon 
the palm of his hand, and looking at it, replied, I 
have not made up my mind mother, which of three 
things I will buy, molasses candy, mint-stick, or a 
cake; I do wish a cent would buy all. 

Mrs . Merton. Then if you get the candy, when 
you have eaten it, you will regret that you did not 
buy the mint-stick; and if you buy a cake, you will 
wish that you had chosen the candy : thus your 
cent will cause you uneasiness instead of satisfac¬ 
tion ; but I can tell you of a way to use it, which if 
you do willingly, will certainly give you enjoyment. 
The little boy whom you met in the entry, looks 
pale because lie has not had much to eat for some 
time, his mother has been too sick to work, and 
was unwilling that he should beg; a cake would 
be a great treat to him, and the kind of pleasure 
which you may have in giving one to this poor pale 
boy, will remain in your heart, when the pleasure 
of the taste of the cake, if you eat it, will be over 
and forgotten. - f — * 

Charles. But mother i you can give him a loaf qf 
bread, and that would be much more charity than a 
cake; and I have otoly one cent. 

Mrs. Merton. In the widow's gift of ” two mites,” 
which were only as much as one farthing, our Sa¬ 
viour said there was more charity, than in the large 
sums which the rich gave. 

Charles. I do not understand that, mother. 

Mrs. Merton. Do without a cake yousself, that 
you may buy one for the poor boy, and there will 
be more charity in your small gift, than in mine of 
a loaf of bread; because I have money to buy more 
for myself. 

Charles. Mother, I will spend my cent in charity, 


th ji you can tell Mrs. Warden about it; you know 
sh? told you about her George, but I do not think 
ih.t be would give away his cent, if he had butone, 
a> i yet, he called me stingy, because I would not 
£»e In 1 .} some candy, when I had very, very little 
fo mys/if. 

Mr*. H'erton. When you were reading to me,tbe 
bnutifu) description of charity, in the 13th chapter 
of * he first letter to, the Corinthians, yo**sktd, 
Wiat whs the meaning of” though I bestow all my 
g jd3 io feed the poor, and have not charity, it prp- 
fieth ine nothing.” 

Cburies. I did not know how a person could giie 
al his goods to feed the poor, and yet not have chai* 

■V- 

Mrs. Merton. Your own conduct now will explain 
if to you. You will give all your money to feed 
tfie poor boy, and yet you have not in your heart 
pity for him, and a wish to give him enjoy¬ 

ment ; but you have a desire for praise, which yon 
think you will gain, if you gwe more than George 
Warden would; and you wish to have it known 
that you give. “ Charity vaunteth not itself, is not 
puffed up;” so that you see there is i*> charity in 
this gift of yours, and it will therefore •' profit you 
nothing.” 

Charles . Is there so much harm in wishing to 
have it known that we give to the poor ? 

Mrs. Merton. There is always much harm in 
doing what Jesus Christ forbids, and he said, “ Take 
heed that ye do not your alms before men to be 
seen of them.” He knew that a desire to be ptat 
ed, if encouraged, would take the place in on 
hearts, of that sweet pity, which our heavenly Fall 
ther will reward with his blessing; pray to him, det 
Charles, to fill your heart with love to himself, the 
your cents will be given from a desire to pleat 
“ Him who seeth in secret,” and not from a wis 
for praise. , [ Youth's Friend. 

LBA&imrb. 


INFANT SCHOOL AT-. 

The following pretty sketch is from the Christian Teacher's 
Manual :—It is very happy, and 1 dare say very true. 

f Yankee. 

Sometimes, however, the attention of one of the 
little flock would wander off, and the offender would 
rise up or leave hfe place. If his disposition was 
mild and tractable, he would return to order imme- 
diately on being reminded of his duty. One or 
two instances, howevewrof what the little comma- 
nity seemed to regard^fs heinous offences, did oc¬ 
cur. One child of uncommon animal vivacity left 
his place, and seemed unwilling to return. Iu the 
moral discipline that ensued I was very much in¬ 
terested, from the important principles which it 
disclosed. I do not recollect very exactly the con¬ 
versation that took place, but it wad nearly as fol¬ 
lows; 

Master. We must stop : you are not aU attend¬ 
ing. George, you are not at your place. [The 
child paid no attention to this hint, but continued 
to move away from his place.] George, what do 
you. like to be ? ‘ 

George. A good boy! [with a very bright and 
good humoured look, but no inclination to stop.] 

Master. ' Are you a good boy now f 

George . No, sir! [but still away from his pro¬ 
per place.] * " 

piaster. Do you see any good boys ? 

George. Yes, sir. 

Master. "You may go and touch one? [This 
was done very cheerfully.] Do you see any more? 

George. Yes, sir. 

Master. You may touch them too. [This was 
done with a-great deal of mutual satisfaction ; the 
little transgressor consciously acting as the organ 
of the whole school, in bestowing the reward of 
approbation; the receivers gratified with the fa¬ 
vourable notice taken of them, and all the rest 
joining occasionally and involuntarily in naming 
those who were exemplary. All were delighted: 
there was not an envious glance; a happy sympa¬ 
thy pervaded the whole group.] 

Master. George, what do good boys do when 
they are getting their lessons ? 

Digitized by v. 
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Georg *. They sit still. 

Master . Well: don’t you want to be a good 
boy? [The reformed “little man” had been un- 
cousciously walking backward to his place for some 
time, and now sat down just as he was saying,Yes sir. 

The machinery which had been stopped, was 
again in motion; and a new lesson succeeded, that 
of counting and Happing hands, in which all join¬ 
ed with spirit; except a few of the youngest, who, 
from being weary, or from similar causes, seemed 
to prefer sitting silent spectators. Soon, howerer, 
the little delinquent who had caused interruption 
before, was down upoi* the floor, creeping, and 
jumping on his hands and knees, and imitating the 
voice of a dog. 

Master. Stop! I think I hear a strange noise; 
what is it ? 

One of the Children. It’s a dog. 

George. No, it is’nt. 

Several ef the Children. It’s a bad boy. 

George. No, it is’nt. 

Master. What is it he does that’s bad! 

Several voices. He’s away from his place. He 
is making a noise. He is a bad boy. 

Master. What do you wish him to be? 

AU. A good boy. 

Master. What do you wish him to do ? 

AU. To go back to his place. [George had 
meanwMe been arrested by the interest of the 
scene ; and, still on all fours, was one while look¬ 
ing up in the face of the master, and at another 

? lancing at the countenances of his school-fellows ; 
watching as it were the drill of public opinion ;j 
end the action of sympathy soon did its office , and 
brought.him back very cheerfully to his place.] 
Master. Now, what has George done? 
Children. Gone back to his place. 

Master. Wbat would you call him now ? 

AU. A good boy! a good boy ! 

[Reconciled to himself in this calm way, George 
resumed his lesson with spirit, and behavpd well 
throughout the hour.] 


VBfi SABBATH SCHOOL. 


- B LB S SHfGS OF SABBATH SCHOOLS. 
Sabbath schools have been attended with blessed 
effects to those engaged in them and to those who 
are in any way connected with them. A case of the 
latter kind has just come to my knowledge, the 
truth of which maybe relied on and whioh deserves 
to be noted for the encouragement it affords, 
though it may only be one of a large number. Mr. 
B. was perfectly a man of this world, he lived very 
genteel? and h&4 a general regard for religion. In 
earlier life he had Men regular in his attendance 
at church, but forming an acquaintance with some 
men of iofldel principles, he began to break off, 
and was soon satisfied with a partial attendance at 
worship. Then the Sabbath afternoon was spent j 
in pleasure parties and the various indulgences of 
Sabbath-breakers, and there is reason to fear he was 
led into worse Irregularities. This course continued 
for several years, and until one of his daughters be- 
, came pious and joined the Sabbath school as a tea¬ 
cher. Suddenly, Mr. B. declined accompanying, 
his old companions in Sabbath breaking. This was 
repeated several times, until they urged him for a 
reason. He replied, " when my daughter has be¬ 
come a member of the church and a S. S. teacher, 
it is timejftr me to think what 1 am doing and set 
a better example. I have made up my mind never 
to go again.” He kept his word and became a 
regular attendants the House of God. After some 
time, divine troth made a deep impression on his 
mind—afflictions in the family confirmed it—for a 
loog time he struggled wiUi infidel notions he had 
imbibed—but at length through the rich grace of 
God he obtained a hope in Christ—on a si<& bed he 
found its worth and departed in peace. 

Here is a chain of interesting events, on which 
bis friends look back with gratitude—here a most 
tessed influence beginning with the engagement 
% pious daughter in Sabbath school teaching. 

'be pious son or daughter of ungodly parents 
^'-t says, “ go and do likewise.” [flf. S. Mes , 


THI HVBSSiy. 


THE BEAUTIFUL LUPIN. 

“ Do let me come in, dear grandfather,” cried 
Phebe, tapping at the door of Dr. Unwin’s ftudy. 
“ I cannot admit you now, my love.” “ I will not 
disturb your papers, indeed I will not, if you will 
let me come in.” Phebe’s soft voice was seldom 
unsuccessful at the study door, and seizing Dr. Un¬ 
win’s hand, she hurried him into the garden. 
“ Look here, dear grandfather,” cried she, “see 
this beautiful lupin; two great leaves came up yes¬ 
terday, and now see what a neat little fan is peep¬ 
ing out between them—do put your spectacles 
down on your nose, and stoop a little; a very, very 
little stoop will not bring the naughty rheumatism.” 
“ It is exceedingly curious,” replied Dr. Unwin, 
bending to examine the plant, “ the leaves are 
plaited with more delicacy t^o your tucker, and 
the down upon them is softer thaiy the ribbon on 
your bonnet.” “ I wonder who fixed it so prettily,” 
said Phebe, looking thoughtfully ; “ the funny lit¬ 
tle rogue could not have done it itself.” N After tea, 
when Dr. Unwin took his customary walk in the 
garden, he found Phebe busily engaged m digging 
round her lupin. “ Oh, I am glad you have come, 
randfather,” cried she, ruftning towards tym, “ for 
cannot find out how these leaves are plaited; see 
what a great hole I have dug, I have been ^peeping 
into it this great while, but I cannot see how it is 
done: do you not think, grandfather, that some¬ 
body comes in the night and fixes my lupin ?” “He 
who folds the leaves of your lupin, my dear,” an¬ 
swered Dr. Unwin, “ is at all times near to take 
care of it.” “ Who is it,” asked Phebe, “ that is 
so kind?” "It is God,” replied Dr. Unwin. 
"Where is God?” inquired Phebe, eagerly, “I 
never saw him.” " No, my dear, we cannot see 
him, but be allows us to look at the beautiful things | 
which he makes.” " I wish I could see him, 
grandpapa, to thank him, he is so good.” " He 
sees you, my dear,” said Dr. Unwin, “ though you I 
cannot see him, and hears you even when you | 
whisper, and when you thank him he will not only | 
hear, but will be ple a sed with you, for he loves the; 
prayers of little children.” " Prayers , grandpapa,” 
said Phebe, " that is what mamma teaches me, and 
what you Bay in the morning and evening ; are you 
thanking God then?” " Yes,” replied Dr. Unwin, 
" I thank him then for all that he gives, and ask 
him for whatever else we want.” “ Oh, then I 
will never make a noise again or be impatient 
when you are praying,” said Phebe, “ bat I will be 
thanking God at the same time for giving me my 
pretty lupin.” [jFY/to/ Affection. 


HATBBAL HIS TOBY. 


ANECDOTES OF ELEPHANTS. 

“ A band of hunters had surprised two elephants, 
a male and a female, in an open spot near the skirts 
of a thick and thorny jungle. The animals fled to¬ 
wards the thickets; and the male, in spite of many 
balls which strnck him ineffectually, was soon safe 
from the reach of the pursuers; but the female was 
so sorely wounded, that she was unable to retreat 
with the same alacrity, and the hunters having got 
between her and the wood, were preparing speedily 
to finish her career—when, all at once, the male 
rushed forth with the utmost Airy Horn his hiding 
place, and with a shrill and frightful scream, like 
the loud sound of a trumpet, charged down uphn 
the huntsmen. So terrific was the animal’s aspect, 
that all instinctively sprung to their horses, and fled 
for life. The elephant, disregarding the others, 
singled out ap unfortunate man (Cobus Klopper I 
think was his name) who was the last person that 
had fired upon its wounded comrade, and who was 
standing, with his horse’s bridle over his arm, re¬ 
loading his huge gun at the moment the infuriated 
animal burst from the wood. Cobus also leaped 
hastily on horseback, but before he could seat him¬ 
self in his saddle the elephant was upon him. One 
blow from his proboscis struck poor Cobus to the 
earth; and r without troubling himself about the 


horse, which gallopped off in terror, he thrust his gi¬ 
gantic tusks through the man’s body, and then, af¬ 
ter stamping it flat with his ponderous feet, again 
seized it with his trunk and flung it high in the air. 
Haviiig thus wreaked vengeance upon his foes, he 
walked gently up to bis consort, and affectionately 
caressing her, supported her wounded side with his 
shoulder, and regardless of the vollies of balls with 
which the hunters, who had again rallied to the 
conflict, assailed them, he succeeded in conveying 
her from their reach into the impenetrable recesses 
of the forest. 

" One of my own friends, Lieut. John Moodie 
of the Scotch Fnsileers, now a settler in South Af¬ 
rica, had an almost miraculous escape on an occa¬ 
sion somewhat similar. He had gone out to an 
elephant hunt with a party of bis friends; and they 
had already succeeded in killing one or two of a 
small herd, and the rest were retreating before them 
towards their woody fastnesses, when one of the fe¬ 
males having been separated from her young one 
among the bushes, forgot all regard to her own safe¬ 
ty in maternal anxiety, and turned back in wrath 
upon her pursuers to search for it. Mr. Moodie, 
who had happened to be on foot at the time, was the 
individual that the animal first caught sight of, and 
she instantly rushed upon him. To escape from 
an angry elephant in open ground is often difficult 
enough for a well mounted horseman. My friend 
gave himself up for lost: nor would the activity of 
despair have availed him—the animal was close at 
his heels. But just at the moment when she was 
about to seize or strike him to the earth with her 
upraised proboscis, he fortunately stumbled and 
fell. The elephant, unable at once to arrest her 
impetuons career, made an attempt to thrust him 
through with her tusks as he lay on the ground be¬ 
fore her, and actually tore up the earth within an 
inch or two of his body, and slightly bruized him 
with one of her huge feet as she passed over him. 
Before, however, she could turn back to destroy 
him, Mr. Moodie contrived to scramble into the 
wood, and her young one at the same instant rais¬ 
ing its cry for her in another direction, the danger¬ 
ous animal went off without searching further for 
him.”— Mr: Pringle's Juv. Keepsake. 


MISOILLAHY. 


FORCE OF GENIUS. 

[The writer repeats the following Anecdote related to him by 
bis father:] 

A thin, sickly little boy, a chimney-sweeper,was 
amusing himself one morning by drawiug, with a 
piece of chalk, the stteei-front of Whitehall upon 
the basement stones of the building itself, carrying 
his delineations as high as his little arms could pos¬ 
sibly reach; and this he was accomplishing by oc¬ 
casionally running into the middle of the street to 
look upat the noble edifice, and then returning to 
the base of the building to proceed with his eleva¬ 
tion. It happened that his operations caught the 
eye of a gentleman of considerable taste aud for¬ 
tune, as he was riding by. He checked the car¬ 
riage,’and after a few minutes’ observation, called 
to the boy to come to him; who, upon being asked 
as to where he lived, immediately burst into tears, 
and begged of the gentleman not to tell his master, 
assuring him he would wipe it all off.—"Don’t be 
alarmed,” answered the gentleman, at the same 
time throwing him a shilling, to convince him he 
intended him no harm. 

His benefactor then went instantly to his master, 
in Charles-conrt, in the Strand, who gave the boy 
a most excellent character, at the same time declar¬ 
ing him to be of little use to him, in consequence 
of his. natural bodily weakness. He said that hd 
was fully aware of his fondness for chalking , and* 
showed bis visiter what a state his walls were in, 
from the young artist having drawn the portico of 
St. Martin’s Church in various places upon them. 
The gentleman purchased the remainder of the boy’s 
time; gave him an excellent education; then sent 
him to Italy; and, upon his return, employed him, 
and introduced him'to his~(iriends as an architect. 
This narrative my father hct^l the Architect 
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himself relate, while he was sitting to Mr. Roubili¬ 
ac for his bust. He became possessed of consider¬ 
able property, and built himself a country mansion 
at Westbourn, north of Bayswater, the very house 
in which Mr. Cockerell, the Architect, now resides. 
Ilis town residence at that time was in Bloomsbury- 
square, on the western side, in the first house from 
Hart-street, in which Mr. D’lsr&eli, the author of 
several esteemed literary works now resides.— 
When he was at the height of his celebrity, he 
'compiled a Palladio, in folio, prefixed to which the 
anxious reader will find his name— Isaac Ware. 

REPENTANCE NEGIJECTED TILL TOO LATE. 

From the Western Recorder. 

{Communicated by a Clerical friend.} 

Mr. Editor. —I once converged with a certain 
young woman of my acquaintance, plainly, on the 
subject of her salvation; when she laughed me in 
the face! Some months afterwards, she formed a 
connexion for life. It proved to be a short life. In 
due time, she became a joyful mother. The child 
died, when four or five days old. She died the 
next day. On the morning of that day, she was told 
that she could not live. She bade her friends, who 
stood weeping around her, to go and pray that she 
might “ live ten years. 1 ’ She was told that she must 
die soon. She replied—“ Pray that I may live one 
day.” 1 Her friends informed her that she was 
“ struck with death.” She then said—“ Pray that 
I may live one hour, that I may repent.” They 
told her she was “ just going.” She added—“ Pray 
that I may live one minute 1” She died immedi¬ 
ately ; and the last word she was heard to utter was 
a cry for “mercy.” Let the presumptuous take 
warning. Your’s, Senex. 

Submission taught by one Lesson .—About five 
years ago, a Christian widow in London saw with 
great alarm her only child taken dangerously ill.— 
As the illness increased she became almost distract¬ 
ed, from a dread of losing the child. At length it 
became so dangerously ill, and so convulsed, that 
she knelt down by the bed, deeply affected, and in 
prayer said, “Now, Lord, thy will be done!” Prom 
that hour the child began to recover, till health was 
perfectly lestored. 

How to write a Letter. —Let the writing be so 
plain that every body can read it, and the meaning 
be so plain that every body can understand it.— 
Admiral Collingwood, in a letter to his daughter, 
says that “ if pens are bad, they should be mend¬ 
ed,” and more time is lost in making the apology 
for great haste, than would have been necessary to 
finish the letter in good style. These remarks ap¬ 
ply with equal force to almost every species of writ¬ 
ing. — 

What two or three little Boys can do. —In a vil¬ 
lage in Essex County, Mass, where there was an in¬ 
teresting revival the last yeaf, during which seve¬ 
ral childen and youth were hopefully converted, on 
the approach of winter, the Sabbath School was 
closed as usual. In a few weeks, two or three lit¬ 
tle boys went to their minister, and asked him if 
they could not have a Sabbath School in the winter. 
Their minister told them they could, if they would 
obtain the names of twenty, who would attend.— 
They said they would try. They did, and in a 
short time found forty, who promised to attend. 
The Sabbath School was then opened, and conti¬ 
nued through the winter.— S. S. Journal 


EDITORIAL. 


THE MISTAKE AND THE LIE. 

“ Nancy,” said Mr. Daniels to his little daughter, 
“ did you say that William gave you this book which 
I did not wish you to have ?” “ Yes, Sir,” replied 

the little girl, looking up to her Pa with her usual 
pleasantness. “ I thought you said so,” said Mr. 
D., “ but William denies it, and says he has not had 
the book in his hand this morning. Do you remem¬ 
ber right, now; are you certain that you did not 
take it from the table yourself, or that some other 
person did not giye it to you?”—Little Nancy blush¬ 


ed, and was almost ready to cry, for she saw that 
ber Pa was afraid she had done wrong ; but still 
she looked sincere and innocent, for she really 
that her brother William had given her the 
book. And though the book was not injured, she 
could not bear that her dear father should think she 
had told a falsehood. So she said, J< I am very sure, 
Sir, that William gave it to me. I was sitting there 
in my little chair, and William stood behind me. 
We were talking very busily, and he reached his 
hand over my shoulder, and held out the book; so 
when I saw it, I took it into my hand.”—William 
was still very positive that he had not taken the 
book since he came into the room. He h&d seen 
it lying on the table; he had afterwards teen 
Charles reading in it on the other side of the room; 
and at last he saw Nancy have it, and told Pa of it. 
But for himself he had not touched it. Now the whole 
affair seemed very strange and mysterious. Mr. 
D. was perplexed by the contradictory stories; and 
grieved, because of the sin he supposed one child or 
the other had committed. William knew he was 
innocent himself; but did not love to have his sis¬ 
ter blamed and punished. And poor Nancy was 
very much distressed. She felt innocent, and yet 
knew that she was suspected; and how to convince 
her father she did not know. 

At last Mr. D. said he would call Charles, who 
had gone out of the room, and see if he knew any 
thing about the matter. Charles was called in, 
and seeing his sister crying, his little heart was 
mpved so that he almost cried too. “ Charles,” 
spid Mr.. D., “ do you know who gave Nancy this 
poojt, this morning, just before I came down stairs.” 

“ Yes, Pa,” said he, “ /gave it to her.” “There,” 
said William, “ I thought so, though I did not see 
yon do it.” “ No,” said Nancy, “ I don’t remem¬ 
ber your giving it to me; wasn’t it William, broth¬ 
er Charles “ No,” said Charles, “ it was I, and 
I can tell you all about it. You were sitting right 
down there, in your little chair, and had your doll 
in your lap. William was standing up behiud you, 
and had his grammar book in his hand, but he 
was talking more than studying. I had the book 
and was reading there by the window; but I cone 
up here to your chair by the side of William, and 
we were all talking together. By and by I put my 
arm over your shoulder just so, and had the book 
in my hand ; you took hold of it and I let it go, and 
I suppose you did not know I was so near.” “ That 
appears probable, Charles,” said Mr. D.; “ but Nan¬ 
cy, what do you think about it now ?” Nancy burst 
into tears and said, “ I suppose it was Charles, but 
I did not mean to tell a lie.” 

Mr. Daniels loved to seize every occasion for teach¬ 
ing his children some good thing. So he asked all 
the children at once, “ Did Nancy tell a lie, when 
she said William gave her this book ?” William and 
Charles said “No.” Nancy said, “ I do not know Sir.” 
Mr. D. then said it was not a lie, and asked William 
or Charles to tell him why it was not. Charles did not 
know; William thought he knew the reason,but could 
not tell it very well. So they all begged their Pa to tell 
them. “ Well then,” said Mr. D. “Nancy did not 
tell a lie, because she did not mean to tell one. She 
said what was not true, but she thought it was true, { 
and spoke just as she thought. She did not wish 
to deceive me, but really supposed she was telling 
the thing as it was. It was a mistake , and not & lie* 

-—ft wss false , because it was not true ; but she was 
not wicked in saying it, because she did hot know 
it was false:” Now the children all felt glad, tljat 
Nancy had not been wicked, and would not be | 
punished. Her Pa kissed her kindly, and told her! 
she had not done wrong in speaking as she thought; 
though he hoped she would always be careful to 
know, as well as she could, that what she was go¬ 
ing to say was strictly true." “ For,” said he, “ we 
are all liable to mistakes; and the consequences of j 
them are sometimes very bad. Learn then, my 
children to be careful, and make as few mistakes I 
as possible ; and when you find them out, acknowl¬ 
edge and correct them. But neyer relate * false¬ 
hood, or what you know to be untrue ; for that is a 
great sin in the sight of God, and liars cannot goto 
heaven,”—rr-The children all thought they could 


understand very clearly the difference between a 
mistake and a fie; and each resolved, like tht 
Psalmist, “ I will take heed to my ways, that 
I sin not with my tongue.” 


*OST EY. 


From the Portland Argue. 
THE SNOW STORM. 

In the month of December, 1821, a Mr. Blake, with his wi& 
and an infant, was passing over the Green Mountain, near tte 
town of Arlington, Vermont, in a sleigh with one hone. The 
drifting snow rendered it impossible for the horse to proceed. Mr. 
Blake set off on fast iq search of assistance, and perished in the 
storm, before be could reach a human dwelling. The another, 
alarmed (as is supposed) at his long absence, went In quest of 
him with the infant in her arms. She was found, in the morn¬ 
ing, dead, a short distance frdm .the sleigh. The child was wrap¬ 
ped in her cloak, and survived the perils of the cold and the sterna. 

The cold winds swept the mountain’4 height, 
And pathless was the dreary wild. 

And, ’mid the cheerless hours of night; 

A mother Wandered with her child. 

As through the drifted snows she pressed. 

The babe was sleeping on, her breast. 

And colder still the winds did blow, 

"And darker hours of night came on, 

And deeper grew the drifts of snow— 

Her limbs were chilled, her strength was gone- 
“O God,” she cried, in accents wild, 

“ If I roust perish, save my child 1” 

She stripped her mantle from her breast, 

And bared her bosom to the storm. 

And round the child she wrapped the vest, 

And smiled, to think her babe was warm. 
With one cold kiss, One tear she shed, 

And sunk upon a snowy bed. 

At dawn, a traveller passed by: 

She lay beneath a snowy veil; 

The frost of death was in her eye ; 

Her cheek was cold, and hard and pale 
He moved the robe from off the child; 

The babe looked up, and sweetly smiled. 

THE DYING CHILD’S FAREWELL. 

Farewell, father— 1 -I am dying, 

This world is fading fast away ; 

Do not mourn me—cease your sighing, 

We shall meet Where all is day. 

Father, farewell! 

Farewell, mother—I must leave you, 

Death the chords of life has riven ; 

Do not let my parting grieve you, 

We shall meet again in heaven. 

Mother, farewell! 

Farewell, sister—do not grieve thus— 

God has call’d me—’tis in vain; 

Pray that He may never leave us— 

\ Pray that we may meet again. 

Sister, farewell! 

Farewell, friends—my breath is parting, 

This world seems dark as darkest night, 
ButO! another world is darting 
' Brightly on my raptured sight. 

Mirror.] ? My friends, farewell! 

Q |Q f> ■ <* 

TO A BEE*— By Mite Milford. 

, Give thee good morrow, busy beef 
No cloud id in tfie sky,' 

\ Tfie ring-dove skims across the lea, 

The matin lark soars high ; 

, Gay sun-beams kiss the dewy flower, 

Slight breezes stir the tree, 

And sweet is thine own woodbine bower*— 
Goatl-morrow, busy bee! t 

Give thee good even, busy bee! 

The summer day is by, 

Now droning beetels haunt* the lea. 

And shrieking plovers cry ; 

The light hath paled on leaf and flower, 

The night wind chills the tree, 

And thou, well laden leav’st thy bower, 

G6 ] dif evefi, busy bee! [ Chr. Box. 

• / 
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From the Youth** Friend. 

RET, LBGH RICHMOND. 

To many of our youthful readers the name of 
Legh Richmond may be familiar. Who among then 
has not read, and even wept over the pages of the 
“ Dairyman’s Daughter,” and of “ Little Jane ?” 
r ' do notks y w thul tht» reurtejtad anther 
of the works you hare felt so much interested in, has 
rested from his labours. .The great and good man, 
who sat by the bedside of the “ Young Cottager,” 
and pointed her to the “ L&fnb of God who taketb 
away the sins of the world,” has gone to his reward. 
His last hours were neacefnl and happy, as his life 
had been useful and noly. 

In writing to his children, this excellent man 
gives the following account of bis beloved mother, 
whose early apd pious instructions proved a great 
blessing to him in after life. 

“ My mother had six children: three of whom 
died in infancy. A very affecting circumstance ac¬ 
companied the death of one of them, and was a se? 
vere trial to her feelings. Her youngest child, a 
sweet little boy, only just two years old, through the 
carelessness of his nurse, fell from a bed-room win¬ 
dow upon the pavement beneath. I was at that 
time six years of age, and happened to be walking 
upon the very spot when the distressing event oc¬ 
curred ; I was, therefore, the first to take him op. 
I delivered into our agonized mother’s arms the poor 
little sufferer. The bead was fractured, and he on¬ 
ly survived the fall about thirty hours. I still pre¬ 
serve a very lively and distinct remembrance of the 
struggle between the natural feelings of the mother 
and the spiritual resignation ofttm Christian. She 
passed the sad interval of suspense in almost contin¬ 
ual prayer, and found God a present help in time 
of trouble. Frequently during that day did she re¬ 
tire with me; and as I knelt beside her, she otter¬ 
ed the feelings and desires of her heart to God. I 
remember her saying,‘ If I cease praying for five 
minutes, I am ready to sink under this smlooked for 
distress; but, when I pray, God comforts and up¬ 
holds me: his will, not mine, be done.’ Once she 
said, ‘Help me to pray, my child: Christ suffers 
little children to come to him, and forbids them not; 
say something.’ ' What shall I say, mamma } shall 
I fetch a hook ?’ ‘ Not now,’ she replied ; 1 speak 

from your heart, and ask God that we may be re¬ 
conciled to his will, and bear this trial with patience.’ 

“ The day after the infant’s death, she took me 
to the bed on which my little brother lay; and, 
kneeling down, she wept for alew moments in si¬ 
lence ; and then taking his cold hand in one of hers, 
and mine in the other, she said, ‘ Lord, if it had 
not been thy good pleasure, it had nor been thus. 
Thy will be done ! I needed this heavy (rial to show, 
me more of myflelf, and to wean me from the world.. 
Forgive my ains, O God! and let me dot murmur.’ 
Then, looking upon the cherub countenance of her 
babe, she added, ‘ Thou art not lost, hut ’ gone be¬ 
fore me.’ She then pu< his hand into .mine, and 
said, ‘If you live, my child, never foiget this; and 
may I one day meet you both in heaven.’ ” 

-* ? . v' 

From the Utica Visitantand Magazine . 

THE LITTLE GIRL WHO REMEMBERED 
HER MOTHER’S PRAYERS. 

I onde knew a little girl, about five /ears old, 
who had a pious ropther. While.I was sitting with 
her orie evening, in her mother’s chamber, she 
went up to the *bed-sidd, and said to me in a low 
voice, “l)ncle f here is the ph-se where mother 
kneels down every night, and prays with me, be¬ 
fore I go to bed. She pots her hand on my head; 


when ahe prays; tod she cries. Uncle. Do you 
know what makes mother cry when she prays ?”— 
I told her, it was because she was very anxioos 
that God should hear her prayer, and make her 
daughter a good girl, and take her to heaven when 
she died. The hide girl then said, “Mother al¬ 
ways prays that we may live in heaven when we 
die. How can we, Uncle V * §aid she, “ When 
brother William died, they piE^jKn in a little cof- 
fth, zftd wheb L kissed him, lietMPrery*eold t 
when Jane and I looked down in the grave, before 
they threw the dirt on him, we saw the worms there. 
And Pa told me that they would feed on him, and 
that soon he would be all gone. And mother says 
I must die one of these days, and be put io the 
grave; but if I am, how can 1 be in heaven ?” 

I then tried to show her, that her soul would 
live after her body had been put in the grave; and 
that she would be able to think just as well as she did 
before death. I told her of heaven , where good 
children would live with Jesus Christ; where they 
would meet their parents, and sisters, and broth¬ 
ers, and be very happy. And then I told her 
of heUf where Satan and wicked children are suf¬ 
fering God’s wrath. 

While 1 was talking, the dear little girl had 
come close up to me, and was winding my watch- 
chain round her finger, looking very solemn all the 
time, for she had heard that it was a very solemn 
thing to hear about heaven and hell. When I 
stopped, she looked up in my face and said she 
was afraid God did not love her, because she cried 
and was very naughty, when her sister told her it 
yras time to go to school. But she said she would 
try to be a good girl in future, and think more a- 
bout Jesus Christ, and try to l^ve him better. She 
then asked to sit opon my knee, and said that 
beautiful hymn, 

“ Jerai, lover of my tool, 

“ Let me to thy boeom fly,” kc. 

This little girl had a pious mother, who loved to 
pray with her daughter. jShe will never forget 
bow her dear mother laid her hands up<*n her bead, 
and wept ovet her. And when her mother is gone 
to heaven, the little girl will always remember her 
prayers and tears, and they may be the means of 
making her a good girl, & of bringing her to heaven. 

If the little girl, who sees this story, will read it 
to her mother,I have no doubt but shemay be prevail¬ 
ed upon to pray with her, as did the mother of this 
little girl, and perhaps it may be the meads of sav¬ 
ing her precious souj. D. M. 


RBLIOIOH. 


EVENING CONVERSATION. 

Look at the heavens, my dear children, and ad¬ 
mire their beauty and grandeur! “ The heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the firmament fchew- 
eth forth his bandy work !” See that lofty blue ex¬ 
panse, how it declares its Maker’s g! * 7 , apd those 
beautiful orbs of light ever “ singing as they shine, 
‘ the band that made us, is divine.’ ” The sweet 
singer of Israel, the royal David says, “ When I 
consider the heavens, the work of thy hands, the 
moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained: what 
is man that thou art mindful of him, or the son of 
man that thou visitest him.” Great is the glory 
and the majesty of our God ; but oh.! greater far, 
and even far more wonderful to us, is his kind con¬ 
descension and love! What are we, my dear chil¬ 
dren, what is man, that the great, the Almighty 
God, should have stooped from heaven his dwel¬ 
ling place, from the throne where bis honor dwei- 
leth, to regard our guilty lost condition. We de- 
serye nothing at hjs hand bqt everlasting punish¬ 


ment. But when there was none to pky, or to 
save, God was merciful, God stooped to save. 
And he gave the Son of his love 1 Jem came 
down to our sinful dying world ! He lived a life of 
pain and suffering: he bled and died! Dear chil¬ 
dren, did you ever hear of love like this? And do 
you not love Jesus! My son, my daughter, will 
you turn away from this dear Saviour, and refuse 
toqit# him your hearts? He is wilttogfr he is 

N* bear yon. He 'slii hear the softest 
prayer. He can hear if you trj.eak only m your t 
hearts to him/ He‘was once a child like you, and 
even now, be loves little children. Oh! then, re¬ 
pent of ypqr sins, pray to him, love him, serve 
him, and when you die, your immortal spirit, of far 
more value than any of those bright stars, shall 
shine in the glory of He&ven brighter than them all! 

. [Youth's Friend. 



“Mother,” said little Edward one day, “our cat 
ought to be killed.” His. root her wondered to hear 
her little boy talk so, and look so cross too, and she 
said, “ Why Edward, what has poor puss done ?” 
“ Why Mother, I give her milk and meat and make 
a nice bed for her and all, and yet she won’t mind 
a word I say ; when I go to drive her out of the 
room, -she won’t go unless she wants to, and when I 
go to push her, she growls and sometimes she will 
not let me even stroke her back.” *‘ And she ought 
to be killed, because she does not love nor mind 
you ?” said his mother. “ Yes Ma’am, when I am 
so kind to her.” “ But stop, my son, and think a 
little;—poor puss is a dumb animal, she does’nt 
koow right from wrong; cannot you forgive her ?” 
Edward looked a little ashamed at being so unmer¬ 
ciful, but ho said rather pettishly, “ I wish we k*d 
a kind cat, I dhn’t like cross ones.” 

His mother did not say any thing more at that 
time, but she remembered how Edward wanted to 
have the poor cat put to death ; for she was sorry 
to think he showed so little mercy, and that he 
thought so much of his own kindness. The Lord 
said, “ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall ob¬ 
tain mercyand “ Blessed are the meek, &c.”— 
Now little Edward wanted mercy for the cat, and 
so he was not blessed by the Lord; and he wanted 
meekness, for he could not bear that even poor 
puss should not obey and love him for his kindness; 
therefore as I told you his mother was sorry, for 
she loved God and believed his word, and she knew 
that if Edward were not among the Lord’s blessed 
people, he would be one of those who are cursed; 
and her heart was in pain even to think of so dread¬ 
ful a thing, and she did all in her power to make 
her little child fear and love God. The next day 
Edward was silling by the fire shelling some corn 
fot his chickens, and looking very happy, when his 
mother said, “ My son, that is a nice fire, are you 
warm and comfortable ?” 99 Oh yes, ma’am.”— 

“Are your shoes and clothes warm and whole?”— 
“ Why yes, mother, you know I have very good 
clothes, and a great coat and a#.” 99 Is your bed 

soft and warm ?” “ Why mother, what makes you 

ask me so, you know there are two or three blank¬ 
ets on it, and I almost always sleep nice and warm 
the whole night without waking,” Never mind 
why I ask you yet said his mother 99 only answer 
me; Have you good food and drink ?” “ Yes ma’am, 
and often more than «I want.” 99 Where do all 
these good things come from ?” 99 God gives them 

tt> me, mother.” “ Do you then love him, and mind 
him, and try to please him in all your ways?” Ed¬ 
ward knew he did not, and so he did not Kke to 
speak—be held his head down, and his mother said, 
“ Then, my son, don’t you think you ought to be kil- 

le<J ?” The little boy startled mi opened his eyes 
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wide, saying “ Mother! killed?'* “ Why,” said his 
mother, “you certainly must think so, who thought 
the cat ought to be killed because she did not lose 
him, and mind him, when be waa kind to her!”— 
“ I did, ma'am said Edward, and his face turned 
red, for he began to see now why his mother asked 
all those questions. She went on and said, “ God, 
my child, has done more for you than you ever did 
for the cat, and moreover he made you, and has a 
right to do what he pleases with you; therefore, he 
might justly kill you, for you know all the good you 
have comes from him, and poor puss does not know 
any thing.’ 1 “ Oh mother, I know now that 1 was 
wrong about the cat; I dont want to kill her to-day; 
I played with her this morning,and she behaved bet¬ 
ter. 11 “ But what de you think about yourself, Ed¬ 
ward ? You were all ready yesterday to have her 
^ killed, and now, what if God in his anger should deal 
with you , as you would have done with that poor an¬ 
imal. I told you be might do it in justice, for he is 
^ a just God : He mjgbt ckstyou off in your sins, 
but though he is just, he is not cruel nor unmerci¬ 
ful—though you have many times broken his law, 
he does not desire your death, but has graciously 
made a way for you to escape; you know too what 
way that is.” 14 O yes, mother,” said the little boy, 
now almost ready to cry—” He sent the Lord Jesus 
to die upon a cross instead of us, and if we believe 
in him we shall not die, but live forever; is Hot that 
what you often tell me, mother ?” 44 Yes, my child, 

and it is. God's blessed word; but Edward, you do 
not believe in him truly ; if you did you would love 
him and try all the time to obey him, as he says, 
“ Be merciful as your Father in heaven is merci¬ 
ful.” “ You were unmercifhl to the cat—he tells 
you to be humble; you were too proud to forgive a 
dumb beast for not obeying you; and like a little 
tyrant, would have had her put to death. God has 
not dealt so with you, or you would now be dead and 
your soul in th&t dreadful place, where all who for¬ 
get God are shut up in torment for ever and ever. 
Remember this, my son, go to your own room and 
pray to God to have mercy on you for Jesus Christ's 
sake; ask him to show you all the evil that is in 
your heart; to make you repent tiuly and be a 
child of God indeed.” His mother said more than 
-this to try and make him feel bow sinful he was by ‘ 
nature, and the little boy went away sorrowful. I 
hope his mother’s words were not in vain, for he 
must be a bad boy indeed, who will not love mind 
a dear mother trying to lead him to God. Little 
boys and girls who read this, look at your hearts, 
think of your ways, and see if you are not like Ed¬ 
ward. I know you are; many of you. Go then as 
Edward’s mother told him to do; learn to pray for 
mercy now, and to walk after the example of Jesus 
Christ, that you may be saved when it is too late to 
pray; for the time is coming when the door shall 
be shut upon those who do not listen to instruction, 
and if they Men pray saying, “Lord, Lord, open 
to us”—be will say, “ l know you not; depart from 
me, ye workers of iniquity.” *? And they shall go to 
everlasting punishment, but the righteous unto life 
eternal.” [8. 8. Messenger . „ 


_ IByBVOLliyOB. _ 

LUCY AND ALIC E.— Concluded. 

Alice went home and thought herself to sleep a- 
bout what Lucy had been telling her. It was now 
Friday night, and she had spent three cents.—The 
next morning, she asked her mother if ahe would 
please give her a box to pot her money in, as Lucy 
did. Her mother told ber to go away and not 
trouble her, for she was very busy. Alice went in 
a room by herself, and began to cry, and thought if 
her mother was only as kind as Lucy’s, how glad 
she would be; then she thought again 44 yes : she 
is as good, but she is too buy now.” Alice told i 
Lucy she had no box to put her money in. 44 Why ! 
cannot you make one Alice, of paste-board ?” “ Oh 
no, I never made such a thing in my life.” “ Well, 
Alice, I will get mother to show me, and I will 
make you one by the time you come out of school. 
My mother has no little baby as your mother has. 


so she has time to teach me how to make such 
things.” 

In the evening, Alice got ber box and kissed Lu¬ 
cy for being so kind to ber, and she had one pen- 
uy ready that her uncle gave her to put in it. She 
skipped and danced because she felt so happy when 
she thought she would be able to buy poor Sarah 
some tea. 'About four weeks after, she begged Lu¬ 
cy to open her box and she would open hors. Lu¬ 
cy said she had not a great deal, for she owed her 
mother six pence. 44 Well,” said Alice , 44 let us put 
our money together, and buy something for old Ma¬ 
ry or Sarah.” “No, no, mother and I take care of 
Mary alone, and mother says I may buy a cap for 
Mary, and then I will make it to-morrow, and in 
the evening we will take you with us to see the old 
woman.” 

The next evening, Lucy’s mother, and Alice, 
and Lucy we nt to see the poor people. Mary was 
pleased with MM&W cap, but she did net like to 
wear it, for Sarah was much worse off than she. 
Alice whispered to Lucy, “tell Mary, Sarah shall j 
have one too.” So the next morning, she asked 
Lucy to go with her to the same shop and buy enough 
muslin. “ I never go to shops, to buy any thing with¬ 
out mother;” said Lucy. “ Well,” said Alice, “ per¬ 
haps my mamma wiH go out to day, and I will give 
ber my money to get it; then when school will be 
out, I will make it“ yes,” said Locy “ and I will 
help you.”—In the evening, again they all went to 
see the poor old woman; Sarah was very glad to 
get the new cap, and slid she could keep herself 
clean with two caps. 

Though these old women were very poor, they 
were very cleanly, for they thought it was very wick¬ 
ed to be dirty and laqy; they were very old and j 
could not earn a great deal, yet they lived snug and 
clean. | 

Alice felt so much happier in saving her pennies 
to do good with, that she never thinks of buying 
sweet things at all; she says all she needs her moth¬ 
er gives her, and she has told ber little brother Hen¬ 
ry what a naughty thing it is to do so, and he has 
got a box too; but he says, Lucy and Alice may^ 
take care of the poor old women, but he will send 
his to the missionaries, who go away far off to teach J 
poorchtttfrenmndpeople who think the sun and 
moon and stars are God, who God is, and about the. 
Saviour of sinners.—” And when I get old enough, 
then I will go myself if I am good ; you and Lucy { 
may send your pennies to me, while I am preach-1 
ing to the wicked Turks.” ‘‘ Oh” said Alice “ Lu¬ 
cy and I will be grown up too, and will send more 
than pennies.” “ So do,” said Henry, “ Edward 
Kane and I will need all you can give us, for our 
teacher was telling us in Sunday School the other 
day how much the missionaries suffered, and some¬ 
times they had not enough bread ; and they had to 
lay out at night, and be chased from' place to place, 
and have no home. Oh Alice, how bad I did feel 
when our teacher told us that; for I thought of all 
the money I had spent for tops and sweet things; I 
hope I will never do so again, for I might have sent 
a great many testaments and tracts to the missiona¬ 
ries, tor our teacher said they had npt as many as j 
the pepple wanted. Come Alice, the bell has rung, ! 
and we must go to school.’! So away they went, 
thinking as their teacher had often told them in the ; 
Saviour’s words, “ It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.” tA I 



LEGH RICHMOND’S ADVICE TO HIS DAUGHTERS. 


The friends of religion will grieve, and those who 
are otherwise will rejoice, if you could be drawn in¬ 
to compliances, and expressions of sentiment, at va¬ 
riance with your father’s; always, therefore, keep 
j in remembrance, whether you are in company with 
decidedly religious and consistent Christians, or 
with those who are only partially so, or with those 
who are not so (unhappily) at all,—that you have 
not only your own peace of conscience to maintain, 
but the estimation arid honor of your parent also. 

' Many temptations will occur, to induce you to 
yield and conform to habits and principles, the very 


| reverse to those which you hear me supporting, both 
in the pulpit and the parlor. Be not ashamed of 
firmly, though modestly, in such cases, resisting 
them. State what mine and your principles are, 
and heed not the momentary unpleasantness of ap¬ 
pearing singular, when conscience and duty re¬ 
quire it. You may easily say, “My father does 
not approve of such and such things, neither can 
I.” No person whose estimation is worth having 
will think the worse of you, for such instances of 
mild but decisive firmness; and without it I should 
be disgraced. 

All descriptions of public amusements, novels, 
popular amorous poems, plays, songs, vanities, and 
finery*, and all the sad tribe of poisonous and dan¬ 
gerous pursuits, should be regulated by this princi¬ 
ple ; and oh, that your own simplicity and love to 
Christ may never give way to one sad influence of 
false sentiment, even amongst those whpn?, on oth¬ 
er accounts, we may esteem and regard; The~balf 
religious are often more dangerous than those who 
are less so; because we are more on our guard in 
the latter case than the former. The great number 
of instances in which I have seen the young people 
of religious families deeply injured on their spirits 
and habits by much visiting with persons of differ¬ 
ent views and customs from those of their own house¬ 
hold, has made me, I confess, from pure motives of 
conscience and prudence, very averse to much of 
that sort of visiting in my own children’s case, which 
I know to have been productive of bad consequen¬ 
ces in others. And the difficulty of drawing the 
line has always appeared very great with my num¬ 
erous friends and acquaintance. Still I wish to 
make you happy in every reasonable way; and I 
am glad when I can give you tho advantage of new 
scenes and company, when it is of the right kind. 
But as in my journeys extensive intercourse takes 
place, .a great variety of characters will fall in your 
way; and I wish for all your sakes that you may 
be provided with sober, discreet, and religious cau¬ 
tions, that the natural ardor of youth may not lead 
you into unbecoming or sinful compliances. I 
know many families, and you know a few, where, 
perhaps, the parents are religious, but their young 
people are very iroper%ctly^ such 

cases you may, from equality ot age, be thrown 
much more into the light, frivolous and objectiona¬ 
ble conversation of the younger, instead of the more 
useful communications of the elders of the family. 
Here often, there is danger; ever prefer and choose 
those, of whatever age, in whom you think you dis¬ 
cover a holy, serious, benevolent, consistent way 
of acting and speaking.— Memoir . 


_ LlABNiyO, 

INFANT SCHOOLS. 

Facts and Anecdotes relating to young Children. 
From “ Infant Education-,.” published by Shirley &Hyde,Portland. 

A little boy, the subject of the following anec- 
dpte, being six years of age, and forward in his 
learning, I considered him fit to be sent to another 
school, and sent word to his parents accordingly. 
The father came immediately and said, he hoped I 
would keep him until he was seven years of age: 
adding, that he had many reasons for making the 
request. I told him the design of the institution 
was, to takeAUch children as no other school would 
admit, and as hft child had arrived at the age of six, 
he would be received into the public schobflk; and 
as we had a'number of applications to admit chil¬ 
dren much y o u ng er, I could not grant his request. 
He then said, “ I understand that you make use of 
pictures in the«chool, and I have good reason to 
approve of them, for* said he, you iqpst know that 
I have a large Bible in* the house which was left 
me by my deceased mother; but, like many mote 
I never looked into it, but kept it^nerely for show! 
The child of course was forbidden to open it, for 
fear of its being spoiled * but stiU he was continu¬ 
ally asking me to read in it, abd l as continually 
denied him : indeed, Phad imbibed many unfavor¬ 
able impressions concerning ibis b6ok, and had no 
inclination to read it, and I was^qpt very anxious 
that the child should. However, the child was not 
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to be put off, although several times* I gave him a 
box oo the ear for worrying me; yet, notwithstand¬ 
ing this, the child would frequently ask me to read 
in it, when he thought I was in good humor; and 
at last I complied with his wishes. 

“ Please, lather, said he, will you read about Solo¬ 
mon's wise judgment ? I don’t know where te find 
it, was the reply; then, said the child, I will tell 
you: it is in the third chapter of the first book of 
Kings. I looked as the child directed, and found 
it and read it to him. Having done so, I was about 
to shut the book, which he perceiving, says, “Now, 
please father, will you read about Lazarus raised 
from the dead,” which was done; and, in short, 
says the father, he kept me at least two hours that 
night, and completely tired me out, for there was 
no getting rid of him. The next night he renew¬ 
ed the application with “ Please Father, will you 
read about Joseph and his brethren ?” and he 
could always tell me where it was to be found. In¬ 
deed, he was not contented with my reading it, but 
would get me into many difficulties, by asking me 
to explain that which I knew nothing about, and 

I could not tell him, he would tell me that I 
ought to go to church, for his master had told him, 
that that was the place to learn more about it; and 
added, and “ I will go with you, father.” In short, 
lie told me every picture you had in your school, 
-and kept me so well at it, that I really got 4he hab¬ 
it of reading far myself , with some degree of de¬ 
light; this, therefore, is one of the reasons why I 
wish the child to remain in school.” A short time 
afterwards the mother called on me, and told me 
that none could be happier than she, for there was 
such aw alteration in her husband for the better, 
that she could scarcely believe him to be the same 
man; that instead of being in the skittle ground, 
in the evening, spending his money and getting 
tipsey, he was reading at home to her and his chil¬ 
dren, and the money that used to go for gambling, 
was now going to buy good books, with which, in 
conjunction with the Bible, they were greatly de¬ 
lighted, and obtained from them a great deal of 
pleasure and profit; that her object in calling was 
once more to return thanks to Mr. Wilson ana my- 
Oetf, for the great benefit that had accrued to the 
family through the child’s being in thelnfant school. 
Here we see that a whole family were made com¬ 
fortable, and called to a sense of religion and duty, 
by the instrumentality of a child of six years of age; 
for I have made inquiries, and found that the whole 
family attend a place of worship, and that their 
character will bear the strictest investigation. 

.—fcw— 

TBS SABBATH CHOOL. 

From the S. S. Meteenger. 1 
EXAMPLE FOR SABBATH SCHOOL BOYS. 

Not long since I visited a Sabbath School where 
I had formerly taught, and as I was sitting down 
and talking to some little children, I heard a voice 
behind me teaching the next class, which I thought 
I knew, and on turning saw James B - — , a boy 
who used to be among my scholars, with seven or 
eight little boys gathered around him, whom he was 
teaching from.“a plaid and easy catechism,” late¬ 
ly published for children. He was talking to them 
about it, and asking questions of his qwn upon it, 
and his little boys were very attentive, and seemed 
to lovq him. I got np and went to bis seat and 
said, ** James, I am very glad to.see yoa here; it 
.is so pleasant to see scnolars becoming teachers as 
they grow op: especially if they are good teachers. 
I hope you remember the souls of these little boys, 
and do not think ft enough tp (each them to read, 
and hear tbetn say their lessons.” James colored 
and the tears were in his e^es, as.he said, “ I try 
tor teach thpn as you used to teach meand then 
be began to tell me particularly aboqt each of them; 
and bow much they knew/ and what sort of chil¬ 
dren they were; -proving that he was not like ma¬ 
ny teachers anxious only to get thiough his Sun¬ 
day’s work with them, like a tiresome task, but 
that he made it his business to do it well, as a plea¬ 
sant doty. 

I well remember when James B -was in my 


class, that some of the boys used to laugh at him 
when he asked me questions about his lessons, and 
made remarks about them, and would talk to roe 
about the things in the Bible, as Sabbath Scholars 
and their Teachers should always do. And when 
some of them left the Sabbath School, thinking 
they were too big to come any longer, they wonder¬ 
ed that James B--should stay; and some laugh¬ 

ed at him and others told him that he was a fool, 
and others tried to persuade him to leave the Sab¬ 
bath School: but James, though he sometimes felt 
a little disturbed and almost tempted to give up, still 
continued: for he believed his teacher, that no one 
need be ashamed of doing right, and that boy is 
the greatest coward, who is afraid of being laugh¬ 
ed at by foolish, ignorant and sinful people who 
have not the fear of God before their eyes. 

James’ good behaviour was soon taken notice of, 
and the little class given him wbjqh he now teaches, 
may the blessing of the Lord be with him, and he 
and his teacher and his class of littje boys, .meet 
at the right hand of the Lord in the day of judg-, 
ment. A Teacher. 


THB arVBIBRY. 


From the Yonth*e Friend . 

ON CHRIST ASCEKDING INTO HEAVEN. 

“ O! Mamma, what a delightful place must heav¬ 
en be,” said Harriet, as she sat by her side sewing. 
“ Papa told me the other day, that there will be no 
need of the sun, nor of the moon, as God himself 
is the glory of it. Yes, he told me that in heaven 
there will be neither sin nor pain, but that we,shall 
be for ever happy in the presence of Jesus. Do 
you think I shall ever got to this delightful place, 
Mamma ?” 

“ My dear,” replied Mrs. M. “ no one can get to 
heaven but those who love Jesus. Do you love him. 
Harriet?” * 

With much simplicity, whilst a blush rose on her 
cheek, little Harriet said, “I pray, dear Mamma, 
that I may love Jesus, for I am sure I wish to do so.” 

“ Well then, my love, I hope God, who has taught 
you thus to pray, will kindly hear your prayers and 
give you a heart truly to love your blessed Saviour. 
Where is Jesus now, my dear child ?” “ He is in 

heaven,” said Harriet. “ But do, dear Mamma, tell 
me how he went there ?” 

Mrs. M. who always delighted to lead her belov¬ 
ed child to the knowledge of Jesus, being herself 
an humble follower of the Lord, cheerfully complied 
with her request. 

“ You must know, my dear Harriet, that Jesus 
was alive before he lived upon earth. As the Sop 
of God, he was one with the Father from all eterni¬ 
ty, though as the Son of man he was born in Beth¬ 
lehem when he took upon him our nature. 

“ My dear, this is a great mystery.—But God has 
revealed it to us; aud we must pray for grace to re¬ 
ceive it. Jesus is God and man; and in this glori¬ 
ous mystery we must fully and entirely believe, if 
we Wish to be saved.. 

“ What do you mean by mystery ? n asked Har¬ 
riet. “ I mean, my dear, that this is a truths which 
far exceeds the powers of our minds to comprehend. 
St. Paul says, “ great is the mystery of godliness; 
God was manifest in the flesh.” 

“ This divine Saviour then, came dqwtr from hea¬ 
ven to save us from our sins, by obeying the holy 
law of God which wo have bfok»; and by dying 
upon the cross for us sinners who deserve to die 
ourselves.” 

“ This was indeed kind,” said Harriet; “I al¬ 
ways love those two sweet lines in the Hymn, 

“ Nothing brought him from above. 

Nothing but redeeming love.*’ 

“ When out Saviour,” said Mrs. M. “ was laid in 
the grave, his apostles had all their hopes buried 
with him. They had no idea of his rising again, 
though he told them he should do so. But how as¬ 
tonished and delighted were they, when he appear¬ 
ed to them once more; and assured them it was he 
himsblf who stood before them. He showed them 
bis bands and his feet pierced with the nails; and 


his side also, pierced with the spear. Then they 
saw and believed. 

For about forty days our blessed Redeemer re- 
| mained upon the earth, teaching and comforting 
his apostles. One day, he led them out as far as to 
Bethany, and he lifted up bis hands and blessed 
them. And it came to pass while he blessed them, 
he was parted from them, and carried up into hea¬ 
ven, and a cloud received him out of their sight. 

“How delightful,my dear Harriet, is the thought, 
that the last act of our Lord upon earth was the act 
of blessing his disciples. And now that he is in 
heaven, He still continues to bless his faithful peo¬ 
ple, by sending to them the Comforter, even the 
Spirit of truth, to guide them into all .truth.” 

“ If I had been there,” said Harriet, “ how I 
should have stood looking up after my ascending 
Saviour.” “ And so did his disciples,” said Mrs. 
M. “ but while they looked steadfastly towards hea¬ 
ven as be went up, behold £wo men, or angels in 
the form of men, stood by them in white apparel, 
who said, Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing 
up into heaven ? this same Jesus which is taken up 
from you into heaven, shall so come in like manner 
as ye have seen him go into heaven.—Then they 
returned to Jerusalem, and continued with one ac¬ 
cord in prayer and supplication, according to our 
Lord's command, that they should tarry in the city 
of Jerusalem till they should receive the promise of 
the Father, even the gift-of the Holy Ghost. 

“ Now, my dear love, may you often think of the 
dying love, the rising power, and the ascending 
grace of the Saviour. By bis death may you die 
onto sin ; by his resurrection may you rise to new¬ 
ness of life ; and by his ascension into heaven, may 
your heart be fixed upon things above. Then will 
Christ be indeed a Saviour to you, and when death 
shall call yon away from this world of sorrow, you 
will be admitted into that delightful place where 
there is no night, nor sin, nor pain, but where all 
will be bliss and joy for ever.” 

Harriet rose from her seat, threw her arms around 
her mother’s neck, and with tearful eyes said, 
“ thank you, for this account of Jesus ascending in¬ 
to heaven. I hope I shall be indeed his child, and 
dwell with him tor ever.” 


OBZTUABY. 


from tk 4 Child’* Magazine. 

MELANCHOLY DEATH OF LITTLE HENRY C. WARD. 

Henry C. Ward lived in the beautiful city of 
New-Haven, Conn. He was the son of Captain 
Henry Ward. He was born June 12, 1819, and 
died September 4,1823, aged about fonr years and 
three months; When little Henry was very young 
and could begin to talk, his mother taught him to 
repeat the Lord’s prayer; and she often told him he 
must be a good child and love the Savionr. She of¬ 
ten prayed for little Henry that the Lord would 
make him a very good child, and the Lord heard 
her prayer, for Henry was a most amiable little crea¬ 
ture. He was very obedient to his father and moth¬ 
er, and he loved his little brothers very dearly, and 
they loved him, he was so kind and pretty. 

When little Henry was only two years old, he 
had leajrned several little hymns, and could sing sev¬ 
eral tunes to great admiration; and when he was 
four years old he could sing nearly all the tunes 
which were sung in the churph where he with his 
parents usually attended. r 
One day be accompanied his mother to church, 
(for he was very fend of going to church,) rather 
earlier than usual, the preacher had not arrived. 
Henry whispered tohis mother and said, “ Ma, why 
don’t they sing ? I’ll sing, shall I, ma 1” His moth¬ 
er said, What would you sing ? He said, “ I’ll sing 
‘My drowsy powers, why sleep ye so;’ shall I sing, 
ma V* His mother replied, You must not sing, my 
child, for you are but a little boy. He answered, 
“ I can sing like a man !” 

Little Henry was his father’s little darling, he lov* 
ed him dearly; and who would not love a good child? 
The blessed Jesus loves good children, and Henry 
was a good child. The sweetness of his temper, 

and his wonderful activity, endeared him to all who 
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knew him. All were expecting that he would make 
a verj good and useful man. 

A few weeks before he died, Henry’s papa was 
about to set off for New-York, so he bought Henry 
a new hat and gave him. When be gave Henry.the 
new hat be said to him, “ My little boy must keep 
this hat good three years.” His mother said, “ Hen¬ 
ry may not live three years.” But his papa said, 
44 Henry is as likely to live as any body.” 44 So I 
am, papa,” said little Henry. But poor Henry nev¬ 
er saw his papa again, for before his papa returned 
from New-York little Henry died. 

When Captain Ward left home his little child 
William, who was younger that) Henry, was quite 
sick; and Henry was much afraid that his little 
brother would die. On the day that little Henry 
died, he said to his mother, 44 Ma, if my little broth¬ 
er William should die to-day, would he go to heav¬ 
en ?” His mother said, 44 If William is a good boy 
he would go to heaven if he should die.” Then lit¬ 
tle Henry said, 44 Ma, If I should die today, would 
I go to heaven T” His mother told him if he was a 
good boy he would go to heaven. Henry said, 
“ Ma, I don’t know how I can get to heaven, it is 
so high.” His mother said, 44 My child, God will 
show you the way if you are a good boy.” But lit- 
tie Henry was nearer heaven than he imagined, for 
he died before night. 

When I come to tell the manner of little Henry’s 
death, I dare say you will feel very bad; but you 
will learn that little children must be always ready 
to die, for they know not what day they may die. 
This little boy was as well on the day which he died 
as ever he had been, and was playing with his little 
mates as cheerfully as ever, until about six o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

, It was on Thursday that little Henry died. He 
was playing in the front door with three little chil¬ 
dren about as old as himself, little thinking death 
was so near. A young man passed by the 4oor 
whom little Henry knew, aod whom he dearly lov¬ 
ed. The young man hadwgun which he had late¬ 
ly bought, and was going down to the water side to 
try it. Henry called to him, and said, 44 John, where 
are you going t let me see your gun.” John slop¬ 
ped to show Henry his gun, but it happeneii^ctiw 
lock was not good, and as he turned it around sud¬ 
denly it went of, and the whole contents were dis¬ 
charged into poor little Henry’s face. He immedi¬ 
ately fell to the floor. His mother hearing the re¬ 
port of the gUn, ran to the door, but O! who can 
describe her feelings when she perceived her dear 
little child was shot. She took him up in her arms, 
he turned his little eyes towards her, but he could 
not speak, he never spoke again, he struggled a few 
moments in dreadful agonies, and then expired. 
The young man was very sorry for this dreadful ac¬ 
cident, for he loved little Henry dearly,, and would 
not have hurt him for all the world. But young 
men must be very careful when they handle loaded 
guns or any deadly instrument. A great many ac¬ 
cidents happen because people are not sufficiently 
careful. 

Henry’s papa returned from New-York before 
they buried him. The people kept watching to 
see his vessel come in sight; and when they saw it, 
they sent a messenger to meet him, in a little boat, 
to tel! him the sad news of Henry’s death. When 
he saw the little boat coming towards the vessel, he 
thought it was coming to bring ill tidings. He said, 
“ My little William Is dead;” but be thought, 44 1 
have Henry left.” When they informed him what 
had happened, and that his little Henry was dead, 
he said, 44 Can it be possible that Henry is dead?” 
Yes, it was possible, and certain too, that poor lit¬ 
tle Henry, the darling of his father, was dead. His 
papa never heard the voice of this dear, amiable 
child any more. But as Henry was a good ohild, 
we doubt not that be is now in heaven, for Jesus 
said, 44 Suffer little children to come onto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of hea¬ 
ven.” T- S. 

Nnc-Hoven, Nov. 24, 1828. 

~MAXIM. ™ 

We are ever in want, and God ia ever giving;—prayer*, 
therefore, and praiaea, are ever suitable and becoming, 


NATUBAL HZ8YOBY. 


THE TIGER. 

The term tiger , in the Armenian language, is 
said literally to signify an arrow, and denotes the 
rapidity with which the animal, so denominated, 
bounds or darts on its prey. The length of this 
quadruped, from the upper part of the fore head to 
the origin of the tail, is about nine feet, and the 
height about four or five feet, which is, also, the 
length ofthe tail. The prevailing colour of the bo¬ 
dy is a deep tawny, or orange-yellow; the lace, 
throat, and lower part ofthe belly, are nearly white; 
and the whole is traversed by numerous long black 
stripes, forming a bold and striking contract with 
the ground colour. 

The tiger is a native of Asia, occurring from 
I China and Chinese Taftary to Armenia, but chief¬ 
ly frequenting tb&hot climates of India and the In¬ 
dian Islands, particularly the hilly and wooded dis¬ 
tricts ; lurking in jungles and thickets, from which 
I it issues to spread its ravages all around, attacking 
I the flocks and herds, unterrified by the sight or re- 
| sistance of man, and closing even with the lion in 
such fierce encounters, th$t the Combatants hare 
been known to fail together. When undisturbed, 
the tiger plunges his head into the body of his vic¬ 
tim, and quaffs large draughts of blood, the sources 
of which are generally exhausted before his thirst 
is allayed. So prodigious, too, is his muscular 
strength, that he is capable of carrying off a dead 
buffalo, of nearly double tjie weight of a common 
ox. In his native wilds, he conceals himself from 
view, and springs on his prey with a most hideous 
roar; but, if he miss his fim, he is apt, like the li¬ 
on, to shrink away, without repeating the attempt 
Though he seldom makes an open attack on any 
creature that is capable of resistance, he seems to 
prefer men, when he can procure them by surprise, 
to any other prey. In some parts of India, tigers 
are particnlarly fatal to wood-cutters and labourers 
about the forests; and they have even been seen to 
swim out to boats at anchor, at a little distance from 
the shore, and drag off the men from on board. 

any person of consequence goes into the country, 
he is attended by men, who incessantly blow a sort 
of small French horns, the shrill sound of which is 
said to frighten them entirely away. The number 
of persons killed by tigers, every year, in Sumatra, 
is almost incredible; for there whole villages have 
at times been depopulated by them; whilst ideas of 
superstition, connected with the doctrine of transmi¬ 
gration, render the natives very remiss in their en¬ 
deavours to destroy them. Thfc roar of the tiger is 
said to be tremendous, commencing with deep, plow, 
and melancholy inflections, then becoming morea- 
cute, and terminating in a violent cry, interrupted 
by long, tremulous intonations, which distract the 
imagination, especially when these rCarings, which 
are uttered chiefly in the night, are reverberated by 
the echoes pf the mountains. When robbed of her 
young, the rage of the female knows no bounds; 
and, braving every danger, she will pursue the plun¬ 
derer to*the sea-shore* or into the gates of cities; 
and, when the. hope of recovering her dffspring is 
lost, she expresses her grief and indignation by the 
most fearful howlings. 

Neither gentleness nor constraint has, it is alle¬ 
ged, hitherto succeeded in taming the full grown ti¬ 
ger, which ceertis to be .scarcely sensible of the at¬ 
tentions of its keeper, and \vould tear the hand that 
feeds, as well as that which insults or chastises it. 


XZ8CSLZiAH7. 


PETER’S WARNING. 

It is said that Peter, after his fall; never heard 
the cock crow without being overwhelmed with 
grief. It reminded him of the confidence with 
which he professed his attachment to Christ, of the 
struggle which took place in his mind between his 
love for his Saviour and his fear of danger, of the 
cursing and swearing with which he finally denied 
hjs Lord, and of the tempest of grief which arose 


within him, when he went out and wept bitterly. 

I never bear the coming of the day announced 
by the cockcrowing, without thinking of Pear. 
44 Another day is approaohing with its caret and 
temptations and trials; every hour will bring with 
it some new danger; the vows of God ere upon me; 
the adversary is on the alert; God is to be served, 
and the interests of the precious soul to be secur¬ 
ed, and the honor of my Master is to be upheld in 
the presence of a wicked world. Perhaps I may 
this day bring reproach upon religion by an ungod¬ 
ly walk ,aod conversation; I may be left to deny 
my Saviour; I may become a traitor to bis cause, 
and the enemies of Christ may rejoice at my fall. 
—But it is impossible!—-So thought Peter; I am 
ready to die for his sake. Bot the little maid met 
him; he denied bis Master, and went out and wept 
bitterly.” [N. H. Obs. 

Napoleon and the Stone CWfer.—Napoleon, 
when in the height of his power, being once at A- 
miens, whilst traversing the square, m the midit 
of the acclamations of the inhabitants who had aw 
seipbled around him, cast his eyes upon the multi¬ 
tude, and perceived, in one ofthe corners ofthe 
square, a stone-cutter, who had not been induced 
to quit bis work by the curiosity which animated 
the crowd by whom he was surrounded. The indif¬ 
ference of this man. excited the curiosity of Napo« 
leon. He wished to know something about him; 
and passing through the crowd, urged on his horse 
until he arrived close to him. 44 What are you do¬ 
ing there ?” said Napoleon. The workman raised 
his eyes, and . recognized the Emperor. “,I am 
cutting stone.” 44 You have served under me,” 
quickly .observed the Emperor, who recognized an 
old. soldier. 44 It is true, Sire.” 44 You were pres¬ 
ent at the campaign of Egypt,—you were a briga¬ 
dier in such a corps ?” 44 Yes, Sire.” 44 Why have 
you quitted the service?” 44 Because I had com¬ 
pleted my time, and obtained my discharge.” 44 1 
am sorry for it: you were a brave man—I shall be 
happy to do for you any thing in my power: say 
What do you require from me ?” 44 That your Maj¬ 
esty Will leafe me to cut my stone in quiet; my 
work s uffices m o; I am 4n want of*ethi»g. J ’ This 
trait brings to mind the interview of Diogenes with 
Alexander; but the modest pride of the Greek 
philosopher was not equal to the reply of the stone¬ 
cutter.— French Paper . 

How to stop a Quarrel.*— Make your enemy see 
and feel your love to him; this will subdue his 
enmity, and perhaps gain his affections. 


__ PQ1TBT, 

THE GOLDEN RULE*—Anonymous. 

“ 'IVhaUoever ye would that other* ehoyM do unto you. do 
ye even so to them .* 9 

To do to others, as I would that they .should do to me, 

Will make me honest, kind and good, as children ought to be. 

We never should behave amiss, nor need be doubtful long. 

As we may always tell, by this, if things are right or wrong. 

I know I should not steal, dr use the smallest thing I see, 

Which I should never like to lose, if it belonged to me: 

Nor oUteru should I treat with spite, or strike an angry blow. 
Because I should'not think it rijjht, if they should serve me so. 

But any kindness they ‘may need. I’ll do, wliate’er it be ; 

A# I am very glad, indeed, when they are kind to me. 

Then let me ne’er, aft home, at school, in action, hr in word. 
Appear not to have learned this rule of Jesus Christ the Lord. 

LIGHTS~AND SHADES. 

* By Mr*. Remans. 

The gloomiest day hath gleams of light; 

The darkest ifavy hath bright foam near it; 
And twinkles through the cloudiest night 
Some solitary, star to cheer* it. * ^ 

The gloomiest souL is not all gloojp; 

The saddest heart is not all shdftpss j 
And sweetly o’er the darkest doom, „ * 

There shines some lingering heam^pf gladness.* 
Despair is never quite despair; 

Nor life, nor death the future closes: 

And round the shadowy brew of care, 

Will hope and fancy twine their'roses. 
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_ WA11ATIVE. _. 

From the Christian Spectator. 

THE TWO COUSINS. 

M As UospA barn silent with unconscious light. 

So modest case in beauty shines most bright; 

Unaiming charms with edge resistless fall. 

And she who means no toischief does it all.” 

•* So here we are,” said Mary—to her cousin, 
as tbev entered th’ir chamber, “ at the end of otir 
fashionable tour. Did you notice the Jong piazza, 
Isabel, and its tall pillars clothed to the top with 
woodbine ?” 

“ I scarcely noticed the piazza,” said Isabel— 
“ but really, they looked quite brilliant in the draw¬ 
ing room, as we passed up the stairs. I think we 
shall need to appear in our smartest, or we shall be 
overlooked in such an imposing company.” 

9i And that I hope we shall, Isabel,—myself, I 
mean,” said Mary ; “ I came but to see, you know.” 

c ‘ Why not to see and be seen, cousin ? This is 
a place where one would wish to appear to advan¬ 
tage.” 

Isabel knew that she was not destitute of the 
graces of form and feature, and the desire to dis¬ 
play them never rose so quick in her heart as on 
the present occasion. 

She had unlocked her trunk and was eagerly turn¬ 
ing over the contents, apparently in search of some¬ 
thing missing ;—“ Why, they must be in yours, 
Mary, pray unlock and see—my white satin and 
lace-dress—they oan’t have been left behind !” 

$ Mary’s trunk was examined; then the con¬ 
tents of the other were again hauled over and over, 
with increasing looks of concern. But the missing 
things could not be found. Thqy had been done 
up, and with some other ornameutal articles, wfere 
overlooked in packing. 

The poor girl was actually pale with disappoint¬ 
ment.—She experienced a dismay of the heart at 
this sudden dissipation of her dreams of display, as 
overwhelming for the moment as if some real ca¬ 
lamity had happened, to darken her prospects for 
life. “ Was there ever any thing,” she exclaimed, 
•*so vexatious! why, I can’t stay here, Mary, I 
shan’t be fit to be seen. Do tell a servant to call 
brother George, and see if it is possible to despatch 
a messenger after them.” 

“ What 1 three hundred miles, Isabel, for a few 
fine things to wear a week ?—But never mind, you 
shall wear my white* satin and lace-dress, and my 
wreath of flowers, and whatever else I can furnish to 
supply your deficiencies; they will fit you as well 
as your own, and are superfluous to me : I only 
brought them to gratify* aunt Isabel, who would 
have us dressed alike.” 

“ She thinks I am never so pretty as when I look 
like you,” replied Isabel, “ but I can’t rob you.Ma¬ 
ry—yfln arc always sA gopd and generous—you 
shall wear 4hem yourself, and 1,” she continued, 
making an effort to be gay, “ will get into a corner 
and see the admiration which you will attract; I 
shan’t be quite lost to the paj-ty,' for I shall serve 
to set you q0f to advantage.” 

Mary however insisted, and indeed declared that 
tfte artfcles<should remain in her trunk unless Isabel 
wore them ; ttad the latter /yielding to her cousin’s 
generosity, and her own reviving ambitipn, accepted 
her offer—but haK self-reproached ;—and thus they 
betook themselves to the toilette. 

“ Pray kelp me fix these curls, Mary—don’t you 
think we look burnt with the sun ?—there, that will 
do—how beautifully that music sounds—that will 
do—just right—they are promenading by the sound 
—indeed Mary, yon wiH look prettier than I, after 
all—that hh o belt contrasts very pretty with your 


white muslin—won’t you have one bunch of these 
flowers T-Ict me fix them in your hair-how beautiful¬ 
ly white they are—why you look like a shepherdess 
—I am sure, Mary, you won't need to feel awk¬ 
ward”—and thus she kept talking, partly to en¬ 
courage her cousin and partly to suppress the ris¬ 
ings of self-disapprobation which she could not 
altogether avoid feeling for baring accepted her 
cousin’s offer. 

Prepared to descend, tbr I who were 

yet in their teens by a couple of years, proceeded 
with fluttering hearts, along with the brother of Is¬ 
abel, to mix with the assemblage below. Each was 
attired according to her own taste, notwithstanding 
the misfortune that had happened.—The simplici¬ 
ty of Mary’s dress suited the simplicity of her sweet 
expressive face. Isabel was dressed f$r\ effect: 
she sparkled and glowed with ornaments \ while 
Mary wore a simple chain upon her neck, And the 
white sprig of flowers in her hair. The beautiful form 
of Isabel showed with peculiar grace through the 
light transparency that enveloped it; her cousin’s 
was not less beautiful, zoned with delicate blue.— 
The one was fascinating, the other was lovely. 

The world was fresh to both. They were yet 
inexperienced in the illusiveness of its visions.— 
Life to young minds is like the landscape to the 
traveller. Between the spot on which he stands 
and the far off outline which limits his vision, there 
are a thousand bright objects rejoicing in the sun, 
but when he has passed beyond them all, and the 
day has gone down, he looks back on that land¬ 
scape in its mantle of mist, and those thousand 
bright objects are turned into, shadows. Such is 
experience. 

And Urns lay the world before our young hero¬ 
ines. Yet they saw it in different lights, according 
to the diffeient manner in which they had been edu¬ 
cated. Isabel beheld it in the brightness of a May 
morning; the more chastened imagination of her 
cousin was accustomed to contemplate it in the 
soft but rich lustre of the setting sun of autumn. 

A week went by, and Pleasure had flown her 
round,—her round of gay assemblages and seren¬ 
ades and dances, when Isabel said to her cousin, 
as they retired to the rest of their chamber, 

“ I am sick of this place, I am sure, Mary.” 

“Sick! cousin. Why you are the reigning belle 
of the day. Indeed, Isabel, you are quite the 
centre of attraction, and the envy of half the fine 
ladies here.” 

“ I am centre to nothing but folly,” said Isabel, 
“ how could brother George introduce to me that 
frivolous young Dr. B. of Albany m y who had no oth¬ 
er claim on his notice—E^nd none at all orv mine— 
than his having been one of'George’s class-mates— 
expelled too, for dissolute conduct:—and what 
should Dr. B. do of course,, but make me the ac¬ 
quaintance of all the whiskered triflers of the place. 
I am persecuted and vexed with attentions—above 
all with the “ civil things” which they utter for comp 
pliment. Why did not you contrive to relieve me 
this evening, Mary, from that irksome Mr. €L who 
stood up before me, or paraded at my side, be where 
I would, and was so assiduously polite that there 
was no detaching myself ffomhim?” 

“ I did think of sending George to beg you to join 
our pleasant group in the corner, but you seemed 
quite happy in the society of Mr. Q. I saw you smil¬ 
ing very graciously in reply to his attentions.” , 

“Smiles are not always happiness—nor compla¬ 
cency either: I am sure mine were not, for I was 
tired out of measure.” 

“ He seemed a man of fashion.” 

“ How l longed to be quit of him! Why he 
stood up before me, all breathing of perfumes, and 
entertaiued me A full hour with nothing but Eclipse, 


and the great horse-race, and his water dog and 
spaniel, and all such gallant nonsense—besides the 
pretty compliments which he contrived to mix with 
it.” 

“ The compliments were for yon, I suppose : the 
rest of his discourse was incense to himself.” 

“ Mere self-adulation ;—and you,” continued Is¬ 
abel, “ was all the while enjoying the conversation 
of the intelligent Mr. L. That Mr. L.,by the way, 
is becoming quite partial to you, l perceive.” 

“ You must be very discerning, for he has given 
noquroofs of it.” 

“ A secret to you it naturally may be, but it is 
evident to me.” 

“ He does not, at least,” rejoined Mary, “ attach 
himself to me wherever I go, like those you com¬ 
plain of.” 

“ But his eyes follow you, though his feet do not 
—why you need not color, cousin—I should be 
prouder of hi9 company than of a hundred such ac¬ 
complished triflers as I have met with here. He is 
so intelligent aftd cheerful, and so manly and sin¬ 
cere, that one cannot help being conscious of plea¬ 
sure in his society. The others may be bdaus, but 
he is the true gentleman” 

“ The courts of folly,” Mary remarked, “ some¬ 
times become the school of wisdom. They will 
prove so to you, Isabel. The week you have spent 
here, though you have not experienced all the light¬ 
hearted happiness you anticipated from it, will not 
be set down among the lost weeks of your life.— 
You have been learning by experience what I learn¬ 
ed by precept. My mother has often remarked to 
me, that the world will regard us very much as we 
regard the world. It will assign us to those circles 
iu which wc fir ourselves to more. If we affect the 
society of the gay—if we assume a dress and man¬ 
ner to attract their admiration, it is natural to ex¬ 
pect that we shall make them our companions; and 
as the vain idolaters of dress and fashion gather 
about us, the truly refined will leave us to our con¬ 
genial associates. How many mistaken people, 
my mother is accustomed to observe, by adopting 
an ostentatious style of living, and by educating 
their sons and daughters with a view to fashionable 
accomplishments rather than to a true elevation of 
character, attract to the acquaintance of their fami¬ 
lies those who are far from being of the best class 
of society, in respect either to cultivation of mind 
or true refinement of manners. Light-minded tri¬ 
flers become the companions of their sons, and fops 
flatter their daughers. And in proportion as this 
sort of people become familiar at your house, your 
more valuable acquaintances will gradually fall off. 
You may invite them ever so sincerely and make 
them ever so welcome, yet they will hardly persuade 
themselves that their unostentatious manners are 
congenial to a place where a different sort of peo¬ 
ple are so free to come. 

“ Your mother,” replied Isabel, “ is a happy ex- 
,amplification of her doctrine. With the means of 
magnificence, all about her is simple and plain ; 
and I am always struck with the goodness and good 
sense of the conversation in her parlour. Every 
body is charmed with her society, and feels a con¬ 
sciousness of elevation in the circle of her friends. 

I have always respected her good sense and revered 
her worth, while I thought her plan of education 
not qqite so happy. But I shall learn to make her 
model my own.—It is getting late, Mary, and I will 
bid you good night; and' when we next visit the 
Springs you shall wear your fine things yourself.” 

“ And have your fine beaus too, at my elbow, I 
suppose,” replied Maryj “I thank you indeed, cous¬ 
in.” 

PoBi^jiiaad tThere is a sequel to this story,, 
which the lapse of several years enables me to add. 
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But it hardly need be told, especially since the mor¬ 
al is furnished in the above conversation. Our he¬ 
roines returned to their homes, and Isabel, no 
doubt, was soon forgotten of all her fickle admirers; 
and would have been glad to have as soon forgot- 
tcn them. Nevertheless they had taught her a 
lesson which it would be happy if other young ladies 
would learn as well as she. 

The two cousins returned to the Springs the 
next season—Isabel as a bride-maid' to Mary. The 
happiest of brides she had reason to be, ifexcellehce 
of heart and mind, still more than the grace of his- 
manly person and manner, could make Mr. L. a 
partner according to her fancy. 


RBLxaxoir. 


„ FAMILY CONVERSATIONS. 

The tea-things were removed—but the large tea- 
table still remained in the place it had occupied; 
it was covered with a green cloth, and a lamp was 
placed in the centre. A cheerful coal fire burned 
in the grate—and one by one, a happy little group 
of children, consisting of four girls and one boy, 
took their seats around the table. A place at the 
head was reserved for their mother, and as she en¬ 
tered the room little Henry exclaimed, 44 I am very 
glad this evening has come at last: I am always 
glad when our conversation evening comes, and 
you have no lessons to say.” “ And I am glad,” 
said Anna, “ that we have soch a pleasant home 
and a warm fire to sit by, when there is such a ter¬ 
rible storm out door.” " I hope you are all thank¬ 
ful for these great mercies, my dear children,” said 
Mrs. Stephens, “ which so many poor people are 
deprived of. But are your books and work all here?” 
u Yos, mamma.” 

Mrs. 8 ' 44 Very well. And first, I think you 
wanted to ask me some questions about the taber¬ 
nacle, Emily?” 

E . “ I want to know, mamma, if no person but 
the high-priest was ever permitted to enter into the 
place called the holiest of all ?” 

Mrs. S ; 44 Never, Yon have all read the ac¬ 
count of the building of the tabernacle in the book 
of Exodus?” 

Anna. 44 Yea, mamma; and we want—to know 
why a part of it was called the most holy place ?” 

Mrs. S. It was called most holy, because there 
the presence of God was peculiarly manifested. 
The whole tabernacle was hi* sanctuary, but here 
was the dwelling-place of his visible glory. God 
promised to Moses (as you read ill the 25th chap¬ 
ter of Exodus) * there, I will meet with thee, and 
I will commune with thee from above the mercy- 
seat, from between the two cheruhims which are 
upon the ark of the testimony: 7 In the same chap¬ 
ter you will find a particular description of the ark, 
and the mercy-seat, and the cherubim, as God com¬ 
manded Moses to make them. These were all hid¬ 
den from the sight by a veil; beyond which no 
mortal might ever pass, but the high-priest only, 
and only on one great occasion in each year was it 
lawful for him to do so, and then with very solemn 
preparation,” 

E. “ But, mamma, what were all these things 
for ? what was meant by them ?” 

Mrs. S. 44 We are taught by the Apostle Paul in 
his epistle to the Hebrews, 9th chapter, that the ho¬ 
liest of all, was a figure of ^eaven, where God 
dwells in infinite and eternal glory. He. says in 
the 24th verse, 4 for Christ is not entered into the 
holy places made with hands, which are figures of 
the true; but into heaven itself, now to appear in 
the presence of God for us.* It also signified that 
an awful separation having taken place between 
God and the human race, God being perfectly holy, 
and man being sinful and depraved, cannot have 
communion free and happy with bis Maker, such 
as is granted to pure and unfidlen spirits. That 
the way was barred upas into the holiest of all, with 
awful solemnity. That man’s prayers would not 
be heard ; that they were polluted with sin; and 
that if he were brought into the presence of tbe 
Almighty,it could be to him only a consuming fire, 
and terror and death !.” 


Mary . 44 How dreadful! But, dear man}tna, 
did it say nothing about the way of escape?” 

Mrs. 8. 44 Oh yes, my love, it also signified that 
God had, with amazing goodness, provided a reme¬ 
dy for the dreadful evil. He was represented as 
seated on a throne of mercy, and though tbe guil¬ 
ty could never appear before it in his own person, 
yet in the name and through the all-prevailing 
atonement of another, be might yet be heard.” 

Emily. 44 This must have been good news to the 
poor Jews.” 

Mrs. 8. 44 Bui these were but 4 shadows of good 
things to come. 7 i Let us be thankful that we live 
under the biighUr and far* more glorious light of 
the gospel. We have revealed unto us clearly, the 
Son of God, the otie great Mediator between God 
and man, by wbotn we sinners may draw near to 
the throne of grace. He is able to save unto tbe 
uttermost all who^ome unto God by him, because 
he ever liveth to dake intercession for us, and his 
intercession lUusFevtt prevail f for it is founded on 
the one great atoneihfcnt And sacrifice—the sacrifice 
of himself. And in this atonement, it is my ear¬ 
nest prayer that you; my dear children, may each 
be interested, then shall you, when this troublesome 
life is over, be admitted to that happy home above, 
prepared jor all the children of God.—[ Y. Friend. 


MOIALXTT. 

.. r ■ . ===== ===== 
DO PEOPLE GAIN ANY THING BY SINNING 1 

When Naaman, the Syrian, was cured of a dan¬ 
gerous Sickness by Elisha, the prophet, he offered 
valuable presents, which the good prophet did not 
take. fJow, Gahazi, the servant of Elisha, had that 
love oftnoney which is the root of all evil; and he 
said in bis heart, O that I had those presents which 
my master refuses. When people very much de¬ 
sire what they should not have, they are very apt 
to use wrong means to get it. So aid Gahazi; for 
he first swore that he would take somewhat of Naa¬ 
man, and then he ran after him, and told a lie; for 
he said, that his master had sent him to ask a talent 
of silver, and two suits of clothes, for two young pro¬ 
phets, who had just come on a visit. He obtained 
more than’he asked. Now, he was a robber, a 
swearer, and liar; but he was rich, and perhaps be¬ 
gan to think of baying a farm and building a fine 
house. Now, when people do wrong, they often 
tell lies, hoping to hide it. So, when Elisha asked 
Gahazi where he had been, be replied, 44 Thy ser¬ 
vant went no whither. 77 Now, did he gain any thing 
by all this wickedness ? No: for he displeased God 
and his prophet, and the sickness, which had just 
left Naaman, came upon him and his children. 

This story reminds me of Achan, (Jos. vii. 16,) 
who stole the Babylonish garment, and two hundred 
shekels of silver, and a golden wedge; and for this, 
Achan was stoned to death with his cbildten, and 
burned with fire. [Sun. Sch. Mag. r 

ALWAYS^TOO LATE. 

There is a portion of mankind who are always, 
either naturally or habitually, behind-baqd. This 
trait of their character is easily discovered in every 
thing that relates to their conduct and porsuits in 
life. Such a, man goes too late to bed, and as a 
necessary consequence gets up too late in tbe morn¬ 
ing. Being eut of bed too late, he is too late at 
breakfast, and this deranges the affairs of bis house¬ 
hold all the forenoon.. . Having been behind-band 
At breakfast, he of course is behind-trand at dinner, 
and lastly at supper. If he makes an appointment, 
he never gets to the place in season; and if lie is to 
meet a board of directors, or a committee, or any- 
public body whatever, he is always twenty minutes 
or half an hour too late; and upon being reminded 
that he has obliged his associates to wait, and there¬ 
by to waste their time, he charges his delay to his 
watch, which, like its owner, is almost invariably at 
least a quarter of an hour too slow. If be has made 
arrangements to leave town in a stage, especially if 
it is an early stage , he commonly forces the car¬ 
riage to wait for some time, or, what is not very 
uncommon, is left behind. If he intends to take 
his departure in a steam-boat, you will meet hj.m 


two streets off as the last bell tolls, and after run¬ 
ning down to the wharf till lie is out of breath, be 
finds the boat is off, and if he gets on board at all, 
it is by the long boat, and often at the hazard of his 
life. If he is an attendant upon public worship, be 
never reaches the church until after the services 
have commenced, and greatly disturbs tbe congre¬ 
gation by entering in the midst of their devotional 
exercises. In short, such men labor, and toil, and 
drudge on through life, just as uniform and regular 
in their concerns half an hour too late , as punctual 
people are in season. If such persons could, by 
some great exertion, redeem that half hour, and 
set their watches right , they might go on with tbe 
same ease they do now, and always be in season. 

IN. Y. Dmi. Ad*. 
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INFANT SCHOOLS. * 

Facts and Anecdotes relating to young Children . 

From “ Infant Education,” published by Shirley &Hydt,Forvkad. 

[Continued.] 

The following anecdote will show how esrly im¬ 
pressions are made on the infant mind, and the ef¬ 
fects such impressions have on tbe dying moments 
of a child. A little boy, between tbe age of five 
and six years, being extremely ill, prevailed on his 
mother to ask me to come and see him. I accord¬ 
ingly went, and on seeing the child, concluded he 
could not recover. 

The moment I entered the room, the child at¬ 
tempted to rise, but could not. 44 Well, my little 
man, 77 said I, 44 did you want to see me?” " Yes, 
sir, I wanted to see you very much. 77 — 44 Tell me 
what you wanted to see me for. 77 44 1 wanted to tell 
you that I could not come to school again, because 
I shall die.” 44 Don’t say that, 77 said the mother, 
44 you will get better, and then you cad go to school 
again. 77 44 No,” answered the child, 44 1 shall not 
get better, I am sure, and I wanted to ask master 
to let my class sing a hymn over my body, when 
they put it into the pit hole.” The child having 
made me promise that this should be done, observed, 
"You told me, sir, when we used to say the pic¬ 
tures, that the*souls of Children never die, and do 
you think I shall go to God ?” 44 You ask me a 

difficult question,*my little boy,” said I. 44 Is it 
sir ?” said the child ; 44 1 am not afraid to die, and 
I know I shall die.” . 44 Well, child, I should not 
be afraid to change states with you, for if such as 
yon do opt go to God, I do not know what will be¬ 
come of such as myself; and from what I know of 
you, I firmly believe that you will, and all like you ; 
but you know what I used to tell you at school.” 
44 Yes, sir* you used to tell me that I should pray to 
God to assist me to do to others as I would that they 
should do to roe, as the hymn says; and mother 
knows that I always said my prayers night and morn¬ 
ing, and I used to pray for father and mother, roas¬ 
ter and governess, and-every body else.” 44 Yes 
my little man, this is part of our duty; we should 
pray for every one, and God will answer our pray¬ 
ers when they come firom. the heart. 7 * Here the 
child attempted to speak, but could not, but waved 
his hand, in token of gratitude for my having called; 
and I can truly say, that I never saw so much confi¬ 
dence, resignation, andtrue dependence on the di¬ 
vine will, manifested by any grown person on * 
death bed, much less by a child under seven years. 
The next day tbe mother called on me* and in¬ 
formed methat-the child had. quitted hmclay Tene¬ 
ment ; and that just'bofore his' departure he had 
said to her, that the Souls of children dever die; it 
was only the body that died; and mat he bad been 
told at schoo),4hat jhe souls of good children went 
to God: these were the last words the child mm* 
known to utter. 

She then repeated the inquest about tbe children 
singing a hymn over his grave, and named the hymn 
she wished to have sang. The time Arrived for the 
funeral, and the pahsnts of the children who were to . 
sing the hymn, made them very neat and clean, and 
sent them to schobl. I sent diem In tbe houa* 
whence the faneral was to proceed^nad the under¬ 
taker sent me word t|ia7^h$^ could not be troubled 
Digitized by vjiUUVIL 
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with Bueh little creatures, and that unless I atten¬ 
ded myself, the children could not go. I told him, 

I was confident the children would be no trouble 
to him, if he only told them to follow the mourners, 
two and two, and that it was unnecessary to inter¬ 
fere with them, further than showing them the way 
back to the school. I thought, however, that I 
would attend to see how the children behaved, but 
did not let them see me until the corpse had arrived 
at the ground. As soon as the children saw me, 
they said, there's master, and some of them stepped 
out of the ranks to favour me with a bow. When 
the corpse was put into the ground, the children 
were arranged around the grave, not one of whom 
was more than six years of age. One of them gave 
out -the Irymn, in the usual way, and then it was 
sung (accordiug to the opinions of the by-standers) 
very well. The novelty of the thing caused a great 
number of people to collect together; and yet, to 
their credit, while theuehiLdrea were singihg, there 
wae not a whisper to be heard; and when they had 
finished, the poor people made a collection for the 
children on the ground. The minister himself re¬ 
warded one or two of them, and they returned well 
stored with money and cakes, dec. This simple 
thing was the means of making the school more 
known; for I could hear persons inquiring, “ Where 
do these children come from ?” “ why, don’t you 
know?” replied others—” from the Infant School, 
Quaker-street.” “ Well,” answered a third, u I 
will try to get my children into it; for 1 should 
like my children to be there of all things. When 
do they take them in, and how do they get them 
inf” “ Why, you must apply on Monday morn-! 
ings,” answered another; and the following Mon¬ 
day I had no less than forty-nine applications, all of 
which I was obliged to refuse, because the school 
was full. 


_ W ATUBAI HIITOIT. _ 

THE CAMEL* 

The camel is a native of Arabia, and is chiefly 
confined to that and the adjacent countries, where 
it has from time immemorial, been used in traver¬ 
sing those immense deserts of burning sand, which 
are impassable to every other quadruped except the 
dromedary, which, although distinguished by a dif¬ 
ferent name, and by having two huncheson its back, 
while the camel has only one,, is supposed to be 
originally of the same race. 

The camel is, to the Arabian, what the rein-deer 
is to the Laplander. Its milk is rich *nd nutritive; 
its flesh, when young, is excellent food, wholesome 
and invigorating, and its hair, or fleece, which falls 
off always in the spring, is manufactured into fine 
stuffs, and almost every article necessary for cloth¬ 
ing, bedding, aod the covering of their tents. 

To comprehend the full value of this animal,* We 
must figure to ourselves a country without verdure 
and without water, where a clear sky aod 'burning 
sun above (from which no friendly shade affords a 
shelter) parches every living creature with intoler¬ 
able thirst; while an immense expanse of sebrphed 
sands beneath, presents to the eye a dreary scene 
of barren uniformity, fti which no object reminds 
the traveller of the existence of animated nature. 
Such are those immense deserts which t^e camel 
and the gromedary alone can tf averse.* If is^ there* 
fore, no wonder that the-Arab regards the camel as 
aa inestirfiablfe present from Heaven—a sacred ani¬ 
mal, without the aid of which be could not subsist 
in those frightful deserts, which secure his indepen¬ 
dence and surronnd him with an impregnable ram¬ 
part. In Turkey, Arabia, Persia, and Egypt, their 
whole commerce is carried ou by means of those 
useful animals. ' - 

Of all the quadrupeds with which the earth is re¬ 
plenished, this is the most tame and submissive: he 
kneels down to be loaded and* unloaded, and, even 
when overburdened, often makes the most piteous 
complaints without offering the least resistance. 
He is, at the same time, so extremely sensible of in¬ 
justice or ill treatment, that, when this is carried 
too far, the inflieter will not find it easy toescape his 
vengeance- If is said he wiU retain, the remem¬ 


brance of an injury, till an opportunity offers for 
gratifying his revenge. Eager, however, to express 
his resentment, he no longer retains any rancour 
when once he is satisfied. When an Arab, there¬ 
fore, has excited the rage of a camel, he throws 
down his garments in some place near which the 
animal is to pass, and disposes them in such a man¬ 
ner that they appear to cover, a man sleeping under 
them. The animal recognises the clothes, seizes 
them in his teeth, shake$ them with violence, and 
tramples on them in a rage.’ When his anger is ap¬ 
peased, he leaves them, and then the owner of the 
garments may make his appearance without any 
fear, and may load and guide him as he pleases. 

In viewing the singular coaformation of this ani¬ 
mal, we cannot fail to trace the evident marks which 
it bears of a regular design, in an organization so 
wonderfully adapted to the purposes for which he 
is used, and to the place wbif^t W is appointed to 
hold in the ay*wm of *nrouted nature. His feet 
are peculiarly adapted to the soil on which he is to 
tread. They are liable to be injured by travelling 
on stones ; and he cannot well support Mmself on 
moist and slippery clays ; but his broad hoofs are 
perfectly calculated for travelling on theory and 
parched sands of Arabia. But the peculiar and 
distinguishing characteristic of the camel, is Its fac¬ 
ulty of abstaining from water longer than anjVher 
animal—a property so necessary in those immense 
deserts. For this the God of nature has provided 
by a singular internal conformation; for, besides the 
four stomachs which he has, in common with other 
ruminating animals, he is also furnished with a fifth 
bag, that serves as a -reservoir for water, where it 
remains uocorrupted, and without mingling with the 
other aliments. When the camel is pressed with 
thirst, or has need of water to moisten his aliment, 
in chewing the cud, he draws up into the stomach, 
i or even into the throat, a part of this reserve. 
Furnished with so capacious and so convenient a 
receptacle, he can take a prodigious quantity of wa¬ 
ter at once, and remain many days without drinking. 

It is remarkable, that all attempt* to introduce 
either the camel or the rein-deer into other countries 
than t h oa q . t o which -they -origm atty^belong, have 
completely failed. Both the one and the other ap¬ 
pear evidently designed by Providence for the ser 
vice and solace of man, in those countries where no 
other animals are qualified to supersede their utility. 

[Ruslavd. 


THB SABBATH SCHOOL. . 

From the 8ab. Sek. Meettnger. 

SABBATH MORNING. 

James. Where are you going, Samuel ? 

Samuel I don’t know—let’s go together—where 
are ydu going t A 

James , I ’m going into Church—I had leave from 
the Superintendsnt to run home a minute after 
Sabbath School just now, and I am afraid I shall 
be late. • * 

Samuel I would not go, if I were you—rl don’t 
go to church half the time. 

James. Where do you go after school then t 

Samuel. Why, our Teacher neyer asks any thing 
about it, uor the Superintendent neither, and some 
times I go and some times I don’t, just as it suits me. 

James. But dont your father and mother miss you 
out of the pew. . . ‘ ' 

Samuel . Oh ! I tell mother that I sit in the galle¬ 
ry with the scholars, and the Teacher thinks I sit 
with father and mother, so I get clear, (laughing.) 

James, I learnt a text to day in school—shall I 
say it to you 1 ' 

Samuel . You may if you like. (Playing with a 
stick.) 

James. It is in Proverbs, 15th chapter, 3d verse. 
u The eyes of the Lord are in every place, behold¬ 
ing the evil and the good.” 

Samuel And what of that? 

James , It means that the eyes of the Lord see you 
if your Teacher and your father and mother don’t. 

Samuel Why half the scholars in our Sabbath 
School don’t go to the church—their Teachers Ref¬ 
er ask where they go, and the Superintendaot does 


not know any thing about it. I met ever so many 
going home just now. 

James. Well, Samuel, I wish you would remem¬ 
ber that text I told you about—the eyes of the Lord 
will follow you to-day wherever you go. Good bye* 

_ OBITUARY. __ 

From the Subbath School Journal. 

Died, at Millham, near Trenton, January 17th, 
ot consumption. Miss Caroline Frances Lang- 
stroth, aged seventeen years, recently a teacher 
in the Millham Sabbath School. Shq departed in 
strong assurance of a happy immortality, through 
the merits of a crucified Saviour. 

There was something so very interesting in the 
last days of this amiable and beloved young lady, 
that we cannot forbear giving our readers a short 
sketch of her sickness. 

A few days only have passed away since she mo¬ 
ved in all the loveliness of youth, eager for the 
scenes of active life, but impenitent and unprepar¬ 
ed for those of long eternity. The Lord leached 
her body with a fatal disease, and the prospg&t of 
death was bcought hear.—She now began the work 
of repentance and sought for pardon from on high. 
Her distress of mind was very severe, and her anx¬ 
iety past description. Many and fervent prayers 
were presented,on her behalf. About four weeks 
before her death she found peace in believing on 
Jesus. After that time she was often in doubt and 
distress about her soul—sometimes enjoying good 
hope, and at others in the most awful fears m the 
scenes towards which she was rapidly hastening— 
the solemn realities of the unseen world. Her 
knowledge of religious things was good, and she 
had a strong dislike to a sick-bed repentance, know¬ 
ing that in most cases it proves like the morning 
cloud and early dew.—Hence she was exceeding¬ 
ly scrutinizing upon her own exercises of heart, and 
unwilling to rest on any evidence short of that which 
would bring full assurance of hope. Two days be¬ 
fore her death, her frame seemed ready to give way. 
She and others supposed the hour of dissolution had 
arrived. She bade her friends farewell, and with the 
horrors of despair, exclaimed,” My hope is gone— 
my hope is gone : Oh, the agonies of bell! ’ Tis the 
agonies of nell that I feel.” These words were like 
the thunders of Sinai to the bleeding bosoms of sur¬ 
rounding relatives. Bol the moment of agony was 
soon over. It seemed like the last stiuggle of the* 
adversary of souls. She revived again and the Lord 
saw fit to remove the dark clouds from her mind, 
aod lead her away in peace and joy.. 

During the* last day. of her illness, she manifes¬ 
ted true penitence for sin, and expressed a firm and 
strong hope of acceptance in Christ. She dreaded 
the passage through the cold river of death, but was- 
anxious to be gone. “ Her departure was expected 
every hour. She would very often ask those around 
her how soon they thought she would die. When- 
answered, “Verysoon,probably within.a few min¬ 
utes,” she seemed well, pleased and replied, “Ob^ 
it will be a glorious change.” At length the silver 
cord,was loosed,the golden bowl was broken—the- 
dust returned to the earth, and the spirit to God w ha 
gave it; and,, as we have every reason to believe, to 
enjoy his presence for ever, among those who 
“ stand before the throne, and before the Lamb,, 
clothed with white robes,and palms in their hands, 
shouting salvation to our God which sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto, the Lamb.” 

Perhaps some of our youthful readers will take* 
encouragement from* this account, to put off the* 
day of repentance to e death bed* If such there- 
are, we roost sincerely wish they could have visited 
Miss L. in her last sickness,. We are-confident no 
person could hear her language, without saying, 
11 Let not my death-bed be like her’s.” To be pros¬ 
trated in the bloom of life—to bid farewell to belov¬ 
ed friends, would seem enough for any to endure. 
But add to all this, at the moment when she finds 
herself on the brink of an awful precipice—her feet 
every hour sliding by little and little,lshe looks up¬ 
ward to God iqr(fi|if a tion, but instead of meeting 
the smiles of a Saviour, and feeling hia rescuing* 
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hand, she is terrified with the frowtisof a holy God, 
whose commands she has long neglected. Though 
rescued at length, yet the pains of mind she suffer¬ 
ed were such as no rational being could desire. 
They were such as a weak and decaying body could 
scarcely endure, and showed most clearly that such 
an hour was a poor time to attend to the most im¬ 
portant of all things. 

Oh, ye impenitent youth, remember now your 
Creator, before the evil days come upon you. Not 
one in an hundred enjoy the death-bed privileges of 
this young lady,—the privileges of the full use of 
reason, and the fervent prayers of relatives. Make 
your peace now with God, lest he 44 laugh at your 
calamity, and mock when your fear cometh ; when 
your fear cometh as desolation and your destruction 
cometh as a whirlwind; when distress and anguish 
cometh.opon you.” Prov. i. 24—33. 


BDX TOBIAL • 


GODLY SINCERITY* 

“ He $peaketh the truth in hit heart.** 

In the 15th Psalm, the writer inquires what is 
the character of a good man that shall he united to 
the family of God on earth and in heaven. By the 
aid of the divine Spirit he answers his own ques¬ 
tion, and describes the man whom God loves.— 
These are his words: 44 Lord, who shall abide in 
thy tabernacle ? Who shall dwell in thy holy hill ? 
He that walketh uprightly, and worketh righteous¬ 
ness, and speaketh the truth in his heart. He that 
backbiteth not with his tongue, nor doeth evil to 
his neighbor, nor taketh up a reproach against his 
neighbor. In whose eyes a vile person is contemn¬ 
ed; but he honoreth them that fear the Lord.”— 
The apostle Paul also says, (2 Cor. i, 12,) 44 For 
our rejoicing is this, the testimony of our con¬ 
science, that in simplicity and godly sincerity, not 
with fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of God, we 
have had our conversation in the world.” Indeed, 
the sacred writers all insist very much on truth, 
sincerity, speaking and acting just as we think in 
our hearts, and doing all things in the fear of God 
who knows every secret thought. An4-*ocb-lm- 
been the character of good men, or real Christiaus, 
in every age. They have had the confidence of 
men and the approbation of God, because they were 
44 children that will not lie,” and who 44 hate every 
false way.” Our Lord Jesus, seeing one of this 
character coming to him, said, to the bystanders, 
44 Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile.”' 

Sincerity is a lovely trait in the character of chil¬ 
dren, and parents and teachers should impress it 
on their minds from their earliest infancy, and nev¬ 
er suffer the least deviation from truth to pass with¬ 
out reproof; for it is seldom that men and women 
are perfectly without guile, if they were allowed to 
be insincere when they were young, and to con¬ 
tract habits of concealment and deception. Chris¬ 
tian parents can bear with almost any wrong ac¬ 
tions and tempers in their children, better than 
they can the telling of falsehoods, and a spirit of 
deception. While they can trust a child, and know i 
what he means when he speaks, they have hope of 
reclaiming him from other bad courses. But when 
he is corrupted with a lying or insincere spirit, their 
hope that he will ever be a good man is almost gone. 
This spirit is so unlike to God and all good men ; 
it is so mtich like the great deceiver who is the fath¬ 
er of lies, that there cannot be in such a child any 
44 good thing towards the Lord his God.” 

Two weeks ago, we showed the difference be¬ 
tween a mistake and a lie - r and very young chil¬ 
dren can see that a lie is wicked, and a real mistake 
is innocent. But there are a great many ways of de¬ 
ceiving, and some of them are so much like inno¬ 
cent mistakes that children can hardly know them 
apart. We have sometimes heard a thing called 44 A 
mistake done on purposethat is, a person told a 
falsehood and pretended it was a mistake. Now 
that is a double sin, or two sins at once. He de¬ 
ceived or lied at the time, and he lies when he says 
it was a mistake. He speaks falsehood 44 in his 
heart” at both times, and God who 44 abhors a lying 
tongue” will mark it in his book of remembrance. 


It is evident too, that we cannot contrive before 
hand to make a mistake, and be innocent; children 
who agree together to make out a deception, are 
guilty. What we know and intend, before we say, 
or do it, must appear just as it is, or we are forever 
cut off from saying we were under a mistake. 

How carefully ao we need to watch our words, 
and even the very thoughts of our hearts, lest we 
deviate from the truth and displease God. Some 
persons seem to be satisfied, if they do not offend 
in great and important matters, and allow themselves 
to trifle with truth in little things. Such persons, 
however, soon grow bolder, and utter grievous false¬ 
hoods without remorse. Some flatter themselves 
they are not very guilty, if they keep near the truth 
in some principal point, but tell a little less or a lit¬ 
tle more, or conqeal some circumstances which 
ought to be know*. But they do not reflect that 
the sin lies in theii intention; and that, if they in¬ 
tend to deceive, they are offending God in this way 
as much as by % direct and complete lie. Some 
fancy they are ^afe .and innocent if they do not 
speak falsehood in so many words. But can tye 
not convey ideas by motions and signs, by the ex¬ 
pression of the eye, or even by our silence ? If so, 
we may convey incorrect ideas in this manner; and 
thus deceive our fejlow men, as well as displease 
the Searcher of hearts. 

There is nothing but truth and sincerity, which 
wiir bear the test of the judgment day. Nothing 
else will secure the lasting approbation of the wise 
and piods, or contribute to our own good for time or 
eternity j Deceptions and evasions may serve a 
temporary purpose, and pass without rebuke from a 
stupid conscience for months and years. But when 
conscience wakes, it will sanction that law which 
requires that 44 every man speak the truth with his 
neighborand then, wretched beyond expression 
will they be who have loved deceit and 44 hid them¬ 
selves under falsehood.” 


_ MISOBLLAWY. _ 

A FATHER’S CARE FOR HIS SON. 

—ffeaniifnl jumI becoming in.xhe eyee of the paler- 
nal God, is the unwearied attachment of the parent 
to the child! Alas! how little does the unthinking 
spirit of youth know of the extent of its devoted¬ 
ness. There sits the froward, fretful, indolent boy. 
The care that keeps perpetual, watch pver his mo¬ 
ral and physical safety, he misnames unjust resirio- 
tion. The foresight that denies Itself many a com¬ 
fort to provide for his future wants, he denounces 
as sordid avarice. He turns away from his father’s 
face in coldness or in anger. Boy! Boy ! the cloud 
upon that toil-worn brow has been placed there by 
anxiety,—not for self, but for an impatient, peevish 
son, whose pillow he would gladly strew with roses, 
though thorns should thicken around his own.—•*' 
Even at the moment when his arm is raised to in¬ 
flict chastisement on thy folly, thou shouldst bend 
and bless thy parent. The heart loathes the hand 
that corrects thy errors; and not for worlds would 
he use 44 the rod of reproof/’ did be not perceive 
the necessity of crushing his own feelings, to save 
thee from thyself. ‘ [Amulet, 1829. 


a youth Hurried into eternity. J 

Not lorig euvee, a younjj man in the vigor of 
health, with the fairest prospect of a long and pros¬ 
perous life, was^hrown from a vehicle, and convey¬ 
ed to the nearest house, in a state that excited iu- 
stant and universal alarm for hi? safety. A physi¬ 
cian was called. The first question of the wound¬ 
ed youth was, 44 Sir, must I die % must I die 1 de¬ 
ceive me not in this thing.” His firm tone and 
penetrating look demanded an honest reply. He 
was told that he could not live more than an hour. 
He waked up, as it were, at once, to a full sense of 
the dreadful reality. 44 Must I then go into eter¬ 
nity in an hour? Must I appear before my God 
and Judge in an hour ? God knows that I have 
made no preparation for this event. I knew that 
impenitent youth were sometimes cut off thus sud¬ 
denly, but it never entered my mind that I was to 
be one of the number. And now what shall I do 


to be saved ?” He was told that ke must repeat and 
believe on the Lord Jesus Christ. 44 But how shall 
I repent and believe ? Here is no time to explain 
the manner—Death will not wait, for explanation— 
The work must be done. The whole business of 
an immortal being in ibis probationary life is now 
crowded into one short hour—and that is an boor 
of mental agony and distraction.” Friends were 
weeping around, and running to and fro in the fren¬ 
zy of grief. The poor sufferer, with a bosom heav¬ 
ing with emotion, and an eye gleaming with des¬ 
peration, continued his cry of 44 What shall I do to 
be saved ?** till, in less than an hour, his voice was 
hushed in the stillpess of death*— Wilcox*s Sermon. 

Gratitude .—On Saturday, a fine, hardy looking 
young fellow, in a sailor’s dress, walked up to the 
bench, and making a regular ship shape bow, said, 
4 1 ax your pardon, Sir .Richard, but I come just to 
return thanks for your kindness to me three years 
ago. At that time I was hard up, and thinks I to 
myself, I have heard people say as how Sir Richard 
Birnie of Bow-street, is a good sort of a gentleman, 
so Sir I comes here and tells yon that I wanted to 
get down to Chatham to get a ship, and you gives 
me half a crown, and an order for grub at the pub¬ 
lic house here below. I started off for Chatham, got 
a good ship, and after being three years boxing 
about, I have just got home with plenty of money, 
a good watch in my pocket, and lots of good rig¬ 
ging .”—Sir R. Birnie: Really I am very glad of it, 
my good fellow, I remember the half crown was giv¬ 
en out of my poor box, to which some benevolent 
persons occasionally contribute. Sailor: Well, Sir 
Richard, it was a little fortune to me howsomever at 
the time, and now I’ll pay you if you, please, sir.— 
He handed over half a crown to Sir Richard saying, 
44 There it is, your honour, and God bless you.”— 
Sir Richard— No, no, that won’t do: the half a 
crown was a gift, and must not be returned; keep 
it.— Sailor— No, I will leave it here, and it may do, 
you know, for some one eke that wants it. Sir R. 
Birnie —You are a good hearted fellow, and I wish 
you success. Sailor —Good bye. Sir Richard, when 
I comerhdme from my next trip, I shall call and tell 
you how the land lies with me .—London Times . 


POBTBYi 


PRAISE. 

Come, little children, come and raise 
Youjr voice with one aocord ; 

Come sing the cheerful song of praise 
And magnify your Lord. 

Sing of his wisdom—knowledge high?— 
Although he dwells in light. 

No heart is hidden from his eye, 

Or absent from his sight. 

Sing of the wonder? of his love, 

And praise and glory give 
To him who left his throne above, 

And died that you might live. 

Sing of the wonders of his grace, 

Who pardons all your sin; 

’ And says that such & seek his face*, 
Shkll life eternal Win. 

Sing of the wonders of his pbwfer, 

Who with his“bwn strong arm 
* Upholds end keeps jouevgrj hour* 

And. shields youf hovhfiotn harm. * 
Sing of the wotiders^f* his truth, 
Shining itfevery page ;; • * - 
The promise made to early youth, 
Fulfilled to latest age. - ; 

Sing of the wonders of hi9 nttne, - 
Jesus, your Lord adore 
Who wa9, and is, unchanged, the same, 
And wift be: evermore. v r > 

A LITTLE GIRL’S CRADLE HYMft. 

Little l>aby, go to sleep, 

Do not soch a fretting keep; 

I’ll pray to God above the sky, 

To bless you, babe, so do not cry. 
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WABBATIVB. 


««DO THE SOULS OF BELIEVERS SLEEP WITH 
• THEIR BODIES.” 

{Famished for the Pastor's Journal , by a Clergyman.] 

Mrs. E. J. was the wife of a pious and respectable■ 
farmer in ■ - - county, N. Jersey. At iny set¬ 

tlement and first acquaintance in tbe congregation 
Of which they were-professing members, she was 
tinder tbqg^ismal gloom of a fixed melancholy; 
which, witn various degrees of mental alienation 
and distraction, had constantly afflicted her for six 
or seven years previous.—She occasionally attend¬ 
ed my ministry, but wjth no apparent benefit. At 
length, while reading a discourse from tbe volumes 
of President Davies, which I had lent her, she felt 
a sudden shock; which, for about one hour, left 
her in joy unspeakable. The cloud, however, re¬ 
turned, and remained until a discourse heard from 
John xi, 25, 26, preached by a young licentiate, 
was the means of her perfect restoration to reason 
and to spiritual peace. This was about the spring 
of 1S12. Tbe death of her husband, within a few 
years after that period, left her in a widowhood, 
rendered, by circumstances, unusually trying to 
fhith and patience. In that state, however, her 
spirit remained unbroken, and during the remain¬ 
der of life, she experienced no return of her mental 
disease. * At length the infirmities of advancing age 
commenced their ravages, & in a few months settled 
in a confirmed disorder, which resisted the force of 
remedies, and warned her friends of her approach¬ 
ing change. About five days before her death, I 
found her in a state of feeling, as unexpected as it 
was distressing. The Lord was pleased, at that fin¬ 
al stage of her pilgrimage, to leave her for three 
days “in darkness,in the deeps” of despondence. Af¬ 
ter much conversation, without apparent benefit, I 
left tier with grayer, and with these words, which 
expressed my full conviction : “ The Lord will ap¬ 
pear before-' you depart. He does not leave his 
children to die in despair. Take courage and 
plead the promises. He will come.” Two days 
or three elapsed, when I was summoned, at the 
dawn of a lovely Sabbath, in the month of June, 
to “ see how a Christian could die.”—I took my 
horse and hastened to the spot where the Great 
King was displaying a triumph worthy of his grace. 
His handmaid had been many hours rejoicing.— 
•Death was very .near. A low whisper, was her ut¬ 
most effort. I approached her bed and asked:— 
*How does Christ appear to you now?” “O, 
sweet—sweet He can deliver me from all sorrow, 
and all trouble of every kind.” “ Does death ap¬ 
pear terrible ?” < “ No, not at all.”—“ Have you no, 
terror at tbe thought of meeting the Holy God in 
judgment?” “ None.- I never so much deshredto 
see any thing. I" long to see Him.^ * “ What,” 
continued I, “ do yofl now think of ybur own righ- 

* teonsness?” “ It is nothing,” she whispered with 
emphasis. “ Aty m/rigbteousnessdfe are filthy rags.* 
** Christ is all, and^Sn afy 1 “ Are you in perfect 
pharity with all mankind?” Yes.” “You wish* 
^nd pray that all might come to Christ and be sav¬ 
ed ?” “ Yes.” “ Do you think it hard that yoqr 

* last years have been st dark and afflicted ?” “ No, 

I deserved it all.” “But 'does it give you no re* 
grot to look back upon the Jast few years, aqd to 
think hew mtlth you have suffered ?” “No. Hea¬ 
ven will be the sweeter for all that I have suffered:” 
Upon Rearing this clear testimony of her spiritual 
slate, and having thns a mpst lively example of the 
power of Divine grace, and of the soul’s superiority 
(in Immanuel’s hands) to the rudest shock of na¬ 
ture, I thought to catch a hint from the lips of a 


dying believer, upon a question which is, indeed, 
fully settled in the New Testament; but which, 
nevertheless, has been called into debate and dark¬ 
ened by the intermeddling of materialism and vain 
philosophy.—" Some,” said I, “ have preached and 
written, u> prove that the souls of believers sleep 
their bodies till the resurrection day. What 
do you think of that sentiment?” “The Lord,” 
she replied, “ will have all things right.”—I felt 
edified, reproved, comforted. a reply so worthy 
of an implicit faith in God her Redeemer. I need 
not add, that such a testimony, from a plain mind, 
refined only by grace, and hardly taught in any 
school but that of Christ, at the close of a long and 
well spent life, and after years of Solitary widow¬ 
hood, which left no resources of consolation but 
those of religion, greatly strengthened my faith, 
And confirmed my resolution to go forward and urge 
the claims of such a Gospel with new ardor upon 
all around me. The afternoon of that Sabbath saw 
her spirit softly released and on her way to meet' 
Him, whom her soul bad loved so long, unseeu. 

THE DANGER OF GRIEVING THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

[JPWnifcW by a Clergyman in N. Carolina.] 

I called, about six months ago, to see a sick man 
supposed to.be far gone in tbe consumption. He 
was considerably advanced in life. I conversed 
with him freely on the subject of religion. He sta¬ 
ted that at the age of eighteen or twenty, he had 
serious thoughts of religion, was under very deep 
conviction, and made considerable progress in ex¬ 
ternal reformation and scriptural knowledge. But 
soon he yielded to the influence of gay companions, 
lost bis serious impressions, and went back tp the 
world. “ From that time to the present,” said he/ 
“ 1 l^ave had no thought or anxiety or fear about 
religion. 1 have now not the slightest fear of death.” 
He continued in this state for 'several weeks— 
swearing profanely, and even ridiculing religion, 
when visited by his wicked associates. He reject¬ 
ed the Bible; sometimes denied a future state of ex¬ 
istence altogether; and at others, maintained the doc¬ 
trine of universal salvation. It was evident, that he 
had no settled creed.-I visited him often, and convin¬ 
ced his judgement; but his heart was unmoved, un¬ 
til—I fear, it was too late. A few hours before be 
I died, he sent for me to pray for him. I asked him 
if he dreaded death ? “ Yes, said he, I dread it— 
I am afraid to die.” I asked him if he believed in 
the divinity of the Bible? “Yes,” he replied 
promptly. But did you not once denounce and 
ridicule it ? “ Yes,- but whatever I may have pre* 

tended to believe^ I always believed in the Bible, 
and I believe in it, still.”—He occasionally prayed 
for- mercy; but seemed to b*?e no proper sense of 
sin, or sorrow for having sinned. He professed to 
feel his need of an interest rtf the merit of Christ, 
but roanifested.no hope of hjs favor. A (few mo¬ 
ments before he expired, he said, “ I am going! and 
unless I get rid ofmy sins, Yshall 'stand a very bad 
chande.” Thus he wasted $way, and gave up the 
ghost, and where is he?- [Pastor's Journal. 


__ RBLIQION. __ 

THE SMITTEN ROCK. 

In thesame year in* which the manna waspoured 
down from Heaven, the peoble of Israel were in 
very great trouble for want of water, and the chil¬ 
dren, and the men and women, and the oattlet tgere 
all ready to perish with thirst. 

Oh, what great blessings are wells and springs 
of water—and showers of rain ! the precious drops 
from, heaven are of more worth than heaps of silver & 
gold. Without :hem every green thing would fade ; 


and every creature which is alive would languish 
and die. 

And tbe pepple murmured against Moses, and re¬ 
proached him because he had brought them up out 
of Egypt. 

And so Moses went and cried unto the Lord.— 
We should often pray to him, but especially in 
trouble. 

And the Lord heard his prayer, and he said to 
him, “ Go on before the people; and take with thee 
the eiders of Israel: and take in thy hand the rod 
wherewith thou didst smite the river. And go to 
tjie rock in Horeb: and I will stand before thee 
there, and thou shalt smite the rock, and there shall 
come water out of it, that the people may drink.” 

And Moses did so; and a stream of water came 
out, and they drank, and were refreshed and satis¬ 
fied. 

Nothing is too hard for God to do. When we' 
are in the greatest trouble,we should hope for deliver¬ 
ance from him. Who could have expected a river 
of water from a rock ? 

Tbe people never wanted water jmy more; for 
this stream followed them through the w hole of the 
wilderness, till they arrived in the promised land. 

But may we see any thing in this story, beside 
Moses, and the rock, and the people, and the cat¬ 
tle, and the sweet waters flowing all around them ? 
Q yes, it should remind us of the Lord Jesus Christ; 
for w.e are assured that this rock was a figure or a 
type of him. 

The Lord Jestfs is the rock of ages. Multitudes, 
in every period since the world began, have rested 
their hopes of salvation on him. He is the same 
yesterday, to-day aqd forever. This is a founda¬ 
tion which can never foil us. 

The rock was smitten by Moses, bat it fch no 
pain. Not so the Lord Jesus—he was smitten in a 
most dreadful manner. Though he made the world, 
and was Lord of all things, he had not where to lay 
his bead. He was despised, and rejected of men, 
a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief. In 
the garden of Gethsem&ne, the wrath of God, due 
to our sins, lay heavy on his soul. There he was in 
an agony, and sweat, like great drops of blood, fell 
from him to the ground. 

Yes; he was smitten! the priests, and the peo¬ 
ple, and the rulers, cried, “ Away with him! away 
with him 1 crucify him! crucify him 1” 

And tbe soldiers spit on him, and they smote 
him, and they crowned him with thorns, and then 
they crucified him! 

Yes, he was smitten; the Almighty Father 
spared not bis own Son, but freely gave him up for 
us all. Yea, out of love to poor sinners, it pleased 
the Father to bruise and afflict him,—so that he 
exclaimed, amidst the anguish of his spirit, “ My 
God! My God ! why hast thou forsakon me ?” 

And thick clouds covered the heavens, and the 
sun was darkened—he poured notone of his bright 
beams on the world; and the wide creation utter¬ 
ed its voice in the language of the centurion, “tru¬ 
ly this was the Son of God!” 

Moses smote the rock, when the people were per¬ 
ishing with thirst; they would all have died, if the 
rock had not been smitten. So, when we were 
without strength—in the most painful circumstan¬ 
ces—in a state of condemnation—without an eye 
to pity, or arm strong enough to save us j tben it 
was, that the Lord Jesus said, “Lol I come! I 
will go and die, that those who believe on me may 
never die and so, when we had infinite need of 
such a friend, he came into the world and died for us. 

1 And as when the rock was smitten there was an 
abundant stream, so, when the Saviour was wound¬ 
ed for our transgressions, be proeur^l for us the 
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richest blessings. Pardon, free, full, and rich par¬ 
don—deliverance from hell—and a good right and 
title to eternal life. 

I will go then to the footstool of divine mercy— 
I will ask for these infinite blessings—I will say 
from my heart, thanks!—everlasting thanks be to 
God, for his unspeakable gift. [ Youth's Friend. 


M ORALITY. __ 

From the Manackusett* Journal. 
“YOU’VE BEEN CAPTAIN LONG ENOUGH*” 

Walking up Beacon-street, in Boston, the other 
dav, I met a little republican corps, which amused 
me greatly. The band consisted of four urchins, 
from six. to ten years old, accoutred in boyish style, 
with pasteboard caps and tin swords. The troop 
was merely large enough to furnish Captain, Lieu¬ 
tenant, Ensign and Trumpeter,—a pretty fair epi¬ 
tome of some of our military establishments, all 
officers and no privates. Being Americans, and all 
in office, I very naturally supposed they were satis¬ 
fied and happy; but my eye had not followed the 
young soldiers far, when I perceived their Lieuten¬ 
ant a sturdy chap of about six years old, make a 
dead halt. " What’s the matter, Bill V * called out 
the Captain. 14 1 tell you what, Ned, you’ve been 
Captain long enough—I’m going to be Captain 
now!” Some altercation followed, and the refrac-. 
tory Lieutenant only vociferated the louder, ‘You ve 
been Captain long enough—it’s my turn now 1 —• 
A compromise was at length happily effected ; and 
the ambitious youog officer agreed to budge on a 
few yards further, with the promise of being made 
Captain at the end of the street. 

I laughed as the little pageant moved out of sight. 

“ This,” said I, “ is an abridgement of human so¬ 
ciety —this is the genuine spirit of man.” That 
X little troop is frequently brought to my mind. When 
I hear politicians blustering about reform, and 
keeping up a perpetual noise about evils which 
every body hears of, and nobody feels,—I say to 
myself, “ Hah! your troop would all be officers; 
and even then the meanest little fellow among you 
would soon rebel from his duty, and call out, “ I tell 
you what, Ned* it’s my turn to be Captain now !” 

When l see a lover all devotion, and a young 
husband all indulgence, I wonder how long it will 
be before he says, “ I tell you what, it’s my turn to 
be Captain now ?” 

When I hear a blooming young girl ask, “ Don’t 
you think Miss such a one begins to fade ?”-—says 
I to myself, your ambitious little heart begins to 
think, “ I won’t bo Lieutenant any longer.” 

Arid when I hear a belle rejoice in her rival’s 
marriage, I wonder whether she does not think, 
“ I'll be Captain now.” I might mention a hun¬ 
dred things, that bring the discontented Lieutenant 
to my mind ; but I forbear, lest my readers should 
exclaim, “I tell you what, you’ve been Captain 
long enough.” 

LEGH RICHMOND’S ADVICE 

TO HIS DAUGHTERS. 

Amusement?.— Plays, balls, public concerts, 
cards, private dances, &c. &c. 

Serious, consistent Christians must be against 
these things, because the dangerous spirit of the 
world and the flesh is- in them all. To be con¬ 
formed to these seductive and more than frivolous 
scenes, is to be conformed to this world, or to be 
opposed to the character and precepta of Christ. 
They that see no harm in these things are spiritual¬ 
ly blind, and they who will not hear admonition 
against them are spiritually deaf. 

Books. —Characters are speedily discerned by 
their choice of books.—Novels in prose, I need not 
now forbid; ignorant as yon are of their bad ten¬ 
dency by experience, you, I am persuaded, trust 
me on that head, and will never sacrifice time, af¬ 
fection, or attention to them. But beware of nov¬ 
els in verse. Poets are more dangerous than prose 
writers, when tbeir principles aro bad. Were 

Lord B-no better poet than he is a man, he 

might have doge little harm; but when a bad man 


is a good poet, and makes his good poetry the ve¬ 
hicle of his bad sentiments, he does mischief by 
wholesale. Do not be ashamed of haviug never 
read the fashionable poem of the day. A Chris¬ 
tian has.no time, and should have no inclination 
for any reading that has no real tendency to im¬ 
prove the heart. The finest rule I ever met with 
in regard to the choice of books, is this:—“ Books 
are good or bad in their effects, as they make us 
relish the word of God the more or the less , after 
we have read them.” There are too many valua¬ 
ble books on a variety of subjects, which ought to 
be read, to allow of time to be dedicated to unwor¬ 
thy and useless ones. 

Dress. —Aim at great neatness and simplicity. 
Shun finery and show. 

Be not in haste to follow new fashions. 

Remember, that with regard to dress, Christians 
ought to be decidedly plainer, and less showy than 
the people of the world. I wish it to be said of the 
females of my house, “ with what evident and be¬ 
coming simplicity are the daughters of Simplex* 
attired.” 

Behaviour in Company.— Be cheerful, but not 
gigglers. 

Be serious, but not dull. 

Be communicative, but not forward. 

Be kind, but not servile. 

In every company, support your own and your 
father’s principles by cautious consistency. 

Beware of silly, thoughtless speeches: although 
you may forget them, others will not. 

Remember God’s eye is in every place, and his 
ear in every company. 

Beware of levity and familiarity with young 
inen ; a modest reserve, without affectation, is the 
only safe path—grace is needful here; ask for it; 
you know where. 

Prayer.— Strive to preserve a praying mind 
through the day ; not only at the usual and stated 
periods, but every where, and at all times, and in 
all companies. This is your best preservative 
against error, weakness, and sin. 

Always think yourselves in the midst of tempta¬ 
tions; and never more so, than when most pleased 
with outward objects and intercourse. 

Pray and watch; fer'if the spirit be willing, yet 
the flesh is deplorably weak. 

* Mr. Richmond’* sigimtnre inlho Christian Guardian. 
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INFANT SCHOOLS. —— 

Facts and Anecdotes relating to young Childrett. 

From “ Infant Education,” published by Shirley AHyde,Portland. 

[Continued. \ 

As many persons have made objections to Infant 
Schools, on account (as they supposed) of their 
weakening the principles of duty between parents 
and children, the following statement will show 
how much they aro deceived who entertain such 
an opinion. 

The Rev. William Wilson, Vicar of Waltham¬ 
stow, Essex, has a very excellent Infant School, at 
the above place, and having often heard similar ob¬ 
jections made, be felt inclined to try whether the ob¬ 
jection had any foundation, and accordingly, he 
thought he could not do better than try an experi¬ 
ment on one of the mothers, who resided the far¬ 
thest from the school; and it should be observed 
that some of the children come at least a mile and a 
half: one of tbejnoihers bad brought her children 
to school on a very wet morning, this distance, and 
brought their dinners with them, as she was accus¬ 
tomed to do, when Mr. Wilson addressed her near- 

X * as follows:—It is a very wet morning. Yes, sir. 

is a long way for yoe to bring your children this 
wet morning. Yes, sir, it is; but I do not mind 
that. They are a long time away from you, 
and perhaps you do not love them so well as you 
did when they were always et home with you. O 
sir, you are mistaken, for I love them better than 
ever. I thought it possible, replied Mr. W., that 
you might not like them so well. O sir, not like 
them so well l (replied the motb«\r) who can help 
liking them? And taking one of them up in her 
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arms, she kissed it, and said, “Ifind, sir, that ab¬ 
sence creates love; for they being away all day, I 
like to hear their little prattle at night, and they are 
so full of what they have heard and seen at school, 
that it becomes quite entertaining.” 1 will add on¬ 
ly one more anecdote. 

One day, while I was walking in the play ground, 

I saw at pne end of it about twenty children, appa¬ 
rently arguing a subject, pro and con. From the at¬ 
titude of several of the orators, I judged it was about 
something that appeared to them of considerable 
importance. I wished to know the subject of de¬ 
bate, but was satisfied that if I approached the chil¬ 
dren, it might put an end to the matter altogether. 
Some of the by-standers saw me looking very atten¬ 
tively at the principal actor, and, as I suppose, sug¬ 
gested to the pasty the propriety of retiring to some 
other spot, for immediately afterwards they all reti¬ 
red behind a partition, which afforded me an oppor¬ 
tunity of distinctly hearing all that passed, without 
being perceived by them. I soon found l£t the sub¬ 
ject of debate was a song. It seems that one of tbe 
children had brought a song to the school, and some 
of the monitors had read it, and decided that it was 
an improper thing for the child to have in his posses¬ 
sion, and one of them had taken it from the owner, 
and destroyed it; the aggrieved party had complain¬ 
ed to some of the other children, who said that it was 
thieving , for one child to take any thing from anoth¬ 
er child, without his consent. The boy, nettled at 
being called a thief, defended himself by saying that 
he, as a monitor, had a right to take away from any 
of his class any thing that was calculated to do them 
harm ; and he, it seems, was backed in this opinion 
by many others. On the other hand, it was con¬ 
tended that no such right existed, and it was doubt¬ 
ful to me for a considerable time, on which side the 
strength of the argument lay. At'last one of the 
children observed to the following effect:—“ You 
should have taken it to master , because tie would 
know if it was bad, better than you.” This was a 
convincing argument, and to my great delight, the 
boy replied—“How much did the song cost?” 
The reply was, “ a halfpenny.” “ Here, then, take 
it,” says the child, “ I had one given me to-day; so 
now remember I have paid you for it; but if you 
bring any more songs to school, I will tell master.” 

From the N. H. Observer. 

VACATION. 

There seems to be no reason why an heir of glory 
should not feel the same ioy at the thought of his 
dying hour, as a student feels at the approach ofhb' 
vacation. The latter anticipates the pleasure of a 
few weeks’ intercourse with his friends, and knows 
that when that time shall have expired, he must ex¬ 
perience the pain of separation. But you, heir of 
immortal blessedness, have before you an eternal 
residence in heaven, and the attainment of joys as 
rich and as pure as those of domestic love. The 
Saviour who hath bought you with his blood is in¬ 
viting you to the mansions which be hath prepared 
for you in his fathers house. Andlo! the glori¬ 
fied spirits of your friends are waiting to welcome 
you to their blissful abodes, and there shall be no 
more parting scenes, and sorrow and sighing shall 
for ever flee away. 

And shall it be that while the student is overjoy¬ 
ed at the prospect of a short relaxation from toil, 
and of reposing in the bosom of his family only for 
a season, you will look to the mansions of eternal 
joy; and the company of the redeemed, and a glo¬ 
rified Saviour, witboutfeeling one throb of emotion, 
and without panting like the hart for the water 
brooks! O, where is the spirit and temper of that 
soul who Beemed to dwell continually on poised 
wings and longed to depart ancl be with Christ, and 
hailed the signal for his flight with raptures of joy? 
For os to live may it be Christ, and to, die will then 
be gain. Tbe frequent meditations of heaven will 
inspire us with earnest desires for the enjoyment of 
its blessed society, and day after day, and night af¬ 
ter night, we shall long for the hour of our depar¬ 
ture, as the servant earnestly desiretb the shadow 
of tbe evening. D. M. S. 

Digitized by VjOOQlC 
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- TSB 8ABBATH SCHOOL. 


From the Sab. Sch. Messenger. 

SABBATH EVENING. 

Edward. What book have you taken out of the 
library, Cornelia? 

Cornelia. Bower Tales. 

Ed. I thought so. I do not think as the young 
gentleman does who talked with mother a little while 
ago. He thought girls were such foolish, vain 
things that they had no souls; but some of them 
seem hardly to know that they have souls. 

Cor. Why nobody but some self-conceited boy 
would say such a thing. 

Ed. Will you tell me what books your class took 
out? 

Cor. Now Edward you want to make sport of me. 
Will you tell me the books your class chose! 

Ed. Yes I will; for I am not ashamed of them. 

Cor. Mary Preston took a vol. of Miss Edgeworth, 
Jane Cook, Juliana Oakely ; Sarah West, Oaken 
Gate’s Wake; Celia Kane, Gipsey Babies;. Fanny 
Bradly, Youth’s Library. 

Ed. (laughing,) And soon to the end. I believe 
I could go over all the girls’ books in school after 
the same fashion. I will tell you what our class 
took.—John Gates, Chalmer’s Evidences, Thomas 
Stone, Porteus’ Evidences, James Anderson, 1st vol. 
of Biblical Antiquities, Charles Stone, Elliot’s life, 
Henry Thomas, Doddridge’s Evidences, and myself, 
Alexander’s Evidences. 

Cor. How many on the evidences! why I can 
study Alexander at school. 

Ed. So we can*; but our Teacher says we ought 
to read all we ftnd on the subject, that we may know 
how different people prove the same thing, and be 
sore for ourselves that the Bible is true. 

Cor. But those books are so dry. 

Ed. No, they are not dry, but we have to read 
them carefully and sometimes over and over again ; 
the more we study them, the pleasanter ’we ftnd 
them. 

Cor. Well, it takes one so long to read such a 
book. 

Ed. Is it not better to study and get all the mean¬ 
ing out of one, than skip and jump over half a doz¬ 
en, as you and Celia Kane did the other night? 
When Celia came in, she said she brought her sto¬ 
ry with her; you were very much pleased, and ask¬ 
ed mother for a light to go to another table; away 
you ran, and both sat down on one chair with the 
book before you and your arms round each other’s 
necks; then went see-sawing back and forth read¬ 
ing as hard as you could , you got through in a lit¬ 
tle while, and one said to the other “ how sweet!” 
I do not believe either could have Bhown me a beau¬ 
tiful place in the whole book. You only meant it 
ended well ;■ and to show how much you thought of 
what you had been reading, you began to talk all 
kind of nonsense. 

Cor. Edward, how could you tell? you were at 
the other end of the room: 

Ed. So I was. Afieryon had done reading, I 
tho’t you were talking about the story, so I crept 
softly along and got under the table, but I was so 
disappointed !-Celia was telling about her new ftock 
the mantua-maker had spoiled,—new carpets, and 
a list of fine things; and you told about your new 
bonnet and my new vek. 

Cor. Oh! fie Edward are you not ashamed to lis¬ 
ten ?' 

Ed. No. I meant to tell you of it; I was only 
paid as alljisteners are by bearing nothing good. 

Cor. What are those books put in the library for? 
Are they not some of them written by pious people? 

Ed. One thing! kndfc, they were not put there 
to be read as you read them ; another thing, those 
good people did not mean you^ should read nothing 
else but stories ; one, once in awhile, when we are 
all together and read so that we might know what 
parts were beautiful and sweet, would do us good. 
Now I know if mother would read that story to us, 
you would be ready to say, “such and such a place 
I never saw.” 

Cor. Well Edward, I will read for the time to 


come such books as you do; then we can talk to¬ 
gether about them as our teachers tell us. 

From the Am. 8. 8. Magazine. 

CAN CHILDREN REASON 1 
The following is the substance of a conversation 
which occurred in my class a short time since. 

The subject under consideration was Christ bles¬ 
sing little children. Among other questions, it was 
asked: “What is the use of giving religious in¬ 
struction to children ? Would it not be as well or 
better, to wait until they are grown dp—they could 
understand so much better then ?” 

A boy,about ten years of age, answered: “If 
you do not give it to them now, when they grow up 
they will not have it .” Another, aged about nine 
years, answered : “ Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old , he will not depart 
from it.” Another, about twelve years old, answer¬ 
ed : “ They may die while they are young.” 

These answers made a deep impression on my 
mind, and fully convinced me that children are ca¬ 
pable of thinking and reasoning for themselves. 
Perhaps, sir, if those persons who think that chil¬ 
dren, even very joung children, do not reason for 
themselves, were acquainted with such facts as 
those just mentioned, they would not only change 
their opinion in this respect, but also change their 
conduct in relation to Sabbath Schools. How lit¬ 
tle do some teachers in Sabbath Schools act as if 
they believed the children with whom they meet 
from time to time, were capable of thinking for 
themselves ! A Sabbath School Teacher. 


NATH1AL HZITOBY. 


TnE HORSE. 

The various excellences of this noble animal, 
the grandeur of his stature, the elegance and pro¬ 
portion of bis parts, the beautiful smoothness of bis 
skin, the variety and gracefulness of his motions, 
and, above all, bis usefulness, entitle him to a pre¬ 
cedence in the history of the brute creation. 

A horse is a very sagacious creature: he knows 
his own ^pble, and can smell it afar off; when he 
sees or smells any horse that he knows, be neighs 
to it, and often gets an answer in the same way. 

This animal never forgets any place where he has 
once been; and he will ftnd his way borne from a 
great distance, even by a road on which he baa nev¬ 
er gone before. 

He is also a very docile creature; and, when 
taught to carry a person on his back, his rider gov¬ 
erns him by his sense of feeling, that is, by the curb, 
which he gives him with the bit, by a touch with 
his spurs, or by a stroke with his whip. 

The horse is quick-sighted; he can see things in 
the night, which his rider cannot perceive; but 
when it is too dark for his sight, his sense of smel¬ 
ling is his guide. When he smells a ditch, a pond, 
or a lake, he will start back, to the great surprise of 
his master. 

A horse sleeps much less than we do. He re¬ 
quires so much time to feed in, that (if we allow 
for the hours which he has to work, often twelve 
in the day, and sometimes more) he seldom rests a- 
bove three or four hours out of the twenty-four; yet 
he is not soon tired, though his work is often hard, 
and his lime of fasting often long.' 

In summer, horses, in the cobntry, feed on grass, 
or on grass and oats; and in winter, they eat oats, 
corn and hay. When grazing hi the pasture, they 
always choose the shortest grass, because it is the 
sweetest; and, as they have cutting teeth in both 
their jaws, they can eat very near the ground. 

The age of a horse may be known by his teeth, 
until he is six or seven years old, but with certainty 
no longer; yet horse-dealers, by an art well known 
to themselves, can make & horse appear to be-four 
or five years old, when he is not more than three, 
or three and a half. By this trick, they not only de¬ 
ceive the buyer, which is very wrong, but also ruin 
the horse, by making him subject to harder labour 
than his strength can bear. 

A horse, if properly treated, commonly lives to 
the age of twenty-five or thirty years; and, when 


he dies, his skin is taken off, and sold to the tanner, 
to be made into leather for shoes and boots, and for 
many other purposes. The leather made from it, 
however, is not so strong as that made of the calf¬ 
skin. 

The flesh of a horse is not good for us to eat; 
his mane and tail are made into very good coverings 
for chair bottoms and sofas, and answer a good pur¬ 
pose for fishing lines. 

There are many varieties of the horse. Among 
those in a domestic state, we find the racer , slender, 
with elegant limbs, and capable of great speed; the 
truck horse, heavy and clumsy, but very strong and 
useful; the carriage horse, with his beautiful and 
smooth skin, polished by high feeding; and the 
charger, or war horse, of which we have the follow¬ 
ing spirited £pd highly poetical description in the 
thirty-ninth^hapter of the book of Job;— 

“ Hast tbou given tlie horse hi* strength 1 

Hast thou clothed his neck with thunder 1 

Const thou make him afraid, as a grasshopper 7 

The glory of his nostrils is terrible ! 

“ He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his strength; 

He goeth on to meet the armed men; 

He mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted; 

Neidier tumeth he back from the sword. 

“The quiver rattletli against him. 

The glittering spear and the shield. 

He swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage; 

He standelh not still when the trumpet soundetb. 

“ He saith among the trumpets, aha, aha! 

And he smelletb the battle afar off— 

The thunder of the captains, and the shouting.” 

Horses are found in & wild state, in the extensive 
plains of Arabia and Africa, where they range 
without control. They are also found wild in the 
immense plains west of the Mississippi river, and in 
South America, having been originally brought 
from Europe by the Spaniards. 

In these plains, the wild horses may be seen 
feeding together in herds of several hundreds, and 
sometimes thousands; one of them acting as a sen¬ 
tinel to give notice of the approach of an enemy. 
This he does by a kind of snorting noise, upon 
which they all set off at foil speed, making the very 
ground tremble with the noise of their hoofs. The 
wild horses of Arabia are esteemed the most beau¬ 
tiful in the world. [Lect. Nat. Hist. 


OBZTVABY. 


THE ORPHAN GIRL. 

In the early piety of a child, there is something 
truly affecting. There is a sweetness of temper, 
a conscientious regard to duly, love of tru;*i, and 
dread of sin. When God, in his righteoos provi¬ 
dence, has seen fit to deprive a lovely and interest¬ 
ing little girl of both father and mother—when her 
friends have “ forsaken her,” it is a scene doubly in¬ 
teresting to the pious heart. 

A brief sketch of a little orphan girl, Sally Mac¬ 
Donald, during the last days of her illness, in the 
Orphan Asylum in New York, as related by the 
superintendent, will now be given. For several 
weeks, her health had been gradually declining to a 
consumption. About the fiist of September last, 
fears were entertained, that she could not survive 
many days. She felt that her time was short, and 
that eternity was near. 

Sabbath, Sept. 7, I asked hevif-she. thought that 
she would recover ? She replied no. She said, 
that she was not afraid to die. She appeared to 
have no desire to live. She was asked, if she lov¬ 
ed Jesus Christ? She answered yes; he is indeed 
precious. Do you feel yourself to be a sinner ?—■ 
Yes—ra great sinner. Do you believe, that Jesus 
Christ is able and willing to save sinners ? Yes— 
“ Jesus Christ came ipto the world to save sinners.” 

She thought; that heaven would soon be her 
home; and that it was a most holy and happy place. 
She appeared to be so near the grave and the eter* 
n&l world, I told her, that this Sabbath probably 
would be the last she jyould spend on earth—that 
she had entered upon the last week of her life ; and 
very soon, would be called to exchange time 
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for eternity. She looked very composed and happy. 
The thought'of dying did not alarm her. Believ¬ 
ing Christ to be her Saviour, she was ready to re¬ 
sign her spirit into the hands of God, who gave it. 
She was so feeble, that she conversed but little af¬ 
terwards. 

On Wednesday evening following, she requested 
that several chapters might be read from the Bible. 
The next morning, she grew worse, and it was 
evident, that “ the hour of her departure had come.’ 1 
She cast her eyes round the room, and seemed to 
say to a number of children present, “ 1 am going 
to leave you.” We kneeled down and prayed: 
“ commended her to God, and the word of his 
grace”—and I trust her immortal spirit winged its | 
way into mansions of unceasing glory in the heav- j 
ens. She died without a struggle or a groan, about 
8 o’clock on Thursday morning, lltfxVSeptember, 
aged eight years and eleven months. 

The next day her funeral was attended, and more 
than one hundred orphan children followed her 
corpse to the grave, where we committed dust to 
dust, there to rest till the morning of the resurrec¬ 
tion, when the trump of the archangel shall sound 
through the caverns of the dead, saying, arise and 
come to judgment. She was permitted to spend 
but a few short years on earth. Her parents died 
in her infancy—her brothers and sisters were “ far 
away,” and there was no near friend to weep over 
her, or drop over her grave one solitary tear. 

And now, dear young children, who have parents 
and friends to console and comfort you when you 
. are sick, and to weep over you, were you called to 
die; remember that you may very soon be depriv¬ 
ed of them, and yourself left au orphan. Think 
too, that you may die in the morning of life; and 
have no near friends to stand over you, and watch 
you in your departing moments. Do you think, 
that in a very little while you may be called to ren¬ 
der in your account ? Have you ever thought seri¬ 
ously about your immortal interests ?—that you have 
souls of infinite value, that will live when worlds 
shall expire ? Eternity is just before you; and are 
you prepared to sing the song of the Redeemed 
through ceaseless ages ? If you are, let ascription* 
ofprimje ascend to Him, who has bought you whh 
his blood—washed you, and made you heirs of heav¬ 
en. [ Youth's Friend . 


1SZTO&XAL. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF PROFANENESS. 

The readers of the Companion, we suppose, are 
not profane and wicked children. They are those 
who have pious or moral parents, have been taught 
not to t>se profane language, and been kept out of 
the company where they might learn it. “ When¬ 
e’er they take their walks abroad,” and see poor, 
hungry, ragged and neglected children, they o£ 
ten hear them say wicked words too, and take their 
Maker’s name in vain. Then do they remember 
how kind God has been to them in keeping them 
from such vile habits; and they may say with hu¬ 
mility and thanksgiving, 

<( While others early learn to swear. 

And corse, and lie, and steal. 

Lord, I am tanght thy na»a to fear. 

And do thy holy will. ' • 

" Are these thy favors, day by day, 

To me above the rest ? 

Thee let me love thee more than they. 

And try to serve thee best.'* 

Now wp hope that our young friends will never 
become profane and use ungodly words; that they 
will always fear an oath, and remember the com¬ 
mand of God who says “ Swear not at all.” We 
hope also, that they avoid all other vices; such as 
lying and deceiving, Sabbath-breaking/ and diso¬ 
bedience to parents. We hope they have true re¬ 
pentance also for all their sins, and an interest in 
Christ; for if they are not so vicious as some other 
children, yet they are sinners, and must repent in 
order to be saved. 

But there is & word of cafttion which we may give, 
and which may be very important and useful to 


them. There are many children, and many adults 
too, who do not mean to allow themselves in actual 
profaneness, but still they use expressions that are 
very nearly of that character. They shudder when 
they hear cursing and swearing from wicked men, 
but are themselves betrayed into nearly the same 
transgressions. They drop careless words when 
they are surprised, startled, offended, or exceeding¬ 
ly pleased; sometimes in mere pleasantry, some¬ 
times in serious earnestness. They will say, “ I 
vow,” “ I vum,” “ I swaggers,” “ the devil,” and 
many more which we do not wish to repeat. We 
mention these that we may show wherein they are 
wrong, and warn young people against them. 

All such expressions are useless. They have no 
meaning; or at least every thing we think or wish 
to say can be fully expressed without them. If they 
are wholly useless jt is sinful to utter them ; for 
Christ says, “ For every idle word that meu shall 
speak, they shall give account thereof in the day of 
judgment.” Such words show a thoughtless mind, 
and a careless habit of speaking; but all children 
should “ take heed to their ways, that they sin not 
with their tongues.” They are sometimes passion¬ 
ate expressions, used because the person is angry, 
and therefore are wrong. They are sometimes ut¬ 
tered with an air of smartness; and then they are | 
the effect of vanity or pride. They are employed 
on other occasions to confirm what is said, as if the 
hearers would not believe it. Butevery man and child 
ought to speak the truth so constantly and uniform-1 
1y, that every body would believe his sober declar¬ 
ation without this addition. Besides, it does not 
really add the least force to a person’s statement.— 
If there is any difference, be is not so readily and 
fully believed, as others are who never attempt to 
confirm their words in this way. Oaths are neces¬ 
sary for confirmation in courts of law ; but in all 
yotir daily conversation “ Let your yea be yea, and 
your nay nay, for whatsoever is more than these 
cometh of evil.” We cannot avoid the conviction, 
that this lighter kind of profaneness is sinful in the 
sight of God. Besides, it is an evil that is likely to 
increase; a bad habit that will grow and become 
inveterate. Persons indulge in it heedlgpsly, be¬ 
cause they {think it is innocent; or at worst, is but 
a small trifling fault/ Practising thus for some time, 
they become bolder and venture upon words more 
wicked still. It was in this way that many men 
became openly profane, till they loved swearing 
as a sweet employment, and scarcely opened their 
mouths but to curse their fellow men or blaspheme 
their God. Fly then from the early habits which 
produce such a dreadful harvest. “Let no corrupt 
communication proceed out of your mouth, but 
that which is good to the use of edifying.” 

I POETRY. 


From the Chrietian Register. 

The following lines were composed soon after visiting a little 
girl in the sooth part of this city, who for more than a year 
past has been suffering with the hip-complaint. Those who 
have had an opportunity of visiting her frequently doringber sick¬ 
ness ; who have witnessed her unceasing affection for a tender 
and anxious mother; her patience under severe and protracted 
suffering ; and her calm resignation to her fate, will only re¬ 
gret that greater justice has not been done to her real merits, 
TIpS LAME GIRL, 

Propt on a pillow, pale and motionleis 
As marble statue; and too calm and still 
To seem the child of real wretchedness; 

TbeHittle sufferer lay. No human skill 
Could save, She lived,' still lingering unrelieved, 

Feeling that she must linger still, and die-r* 

Yet she was calm—no sigh her bosom heaved. 

No tear-drop damped thelustse of her oye. 

' She spoke of death—but not as others speak— 

For death to her was happiness and Heaven, 

She spoke to bid it welcome—and her cheek 
Glowed like the west, in the first flush of even, 

A weary-year had passed—Winter and Spring, 

Summer and Autumn, all to her the same, 

Alike dark, dreary, cheerless, withering; 

Unblessjng each passed by* unblessing came. 

The morning sun shoir* » f for her. Her eye 
LAoked not on *^ e. But her soul 
In its still dwel ■ *r >ped the Most High, 

Who made for cr ■ r>> *nd seasons roll. 

She heard her fc > . mates’ noisy mirth —~ 

The merry grouj f - tore could join— 


And she, whilom the gayest child on earth, 

Lay helpless, joyless—felt her strength decline, 

Saiv in her mother’s tender eye, no ray 
Of hope—heard in her mother's soothing tone. 

No note of joy—the smile was chased away— 

The cheering whisper hushed—the last hope flown. 

Still her own sunken eye beamed bright and clear. 

Her own soft voice lost not its silver tone; 

Her mother's suffering only drew a tear. 

She thought not, sigh'd not, wept not for her own— 

Heav'n bless thee, little sufferer ! and the hand 
That smooths thy pillow; and those pitying friends 
Who bring thee peace—There is a happier land. 

Thy home, thy rest—there every sorrow ends. C. 

TO A DEAR LITTLE BOY, AFTER AN INTERVAL 
OF ABSENCE. 

By Alaric A Watts. 

I miss thee from my side 

With thy merry eyes and blue ; 

From thy crib at morning tide, 

Oft its curtains peeping through ; 

' In the kisses not a few, t 

Thou wert wont to give me then ; 

In thy sleepy, sad adieu, 

When ’twas time for bed again! 

I miss thee from my side, 

When the dinner bustle’s o’er! 

When the orange I divide, 

Or extract the apple’s core; 

What avails my hoarded store 
Of barley sugar, comfits sweet; 

Thou art by my side no more; 

Vacant is thy wonted seat 1 

I miss thee from my side, 

With thy query oft repeated; 

On thy rocking horse, astride, 

Or beneath my table seated; 

Or when tired, and over-heated 
With a summer-day’s delight, 

Many a childish aim defeated, 

Sleep hath overpower’d thee quite. 

I miss thee from my side, 

When the light of day grows pale ; 

When with eyelids opened wide, 

Thou wouldst list the oft-told tale. 

And the murdered babes bewail! 

Yet no greedy of the pain, . 

That, when all my lore would fail, 

I must needs begin again! 

Thy drum hangs on the wall ; 

Thy bird organ’s sounds are e’er;. 

Dogs and horses great and small— 

Wanting some a fog or more; 

Cows aBd sheep—a motly store— 

All are stabled ’neath tby bed ; 

And not ooe but can Restore 

Memories sweet of him that’s fled ! 

I miss thee from my side, 

With thy bright, ingenuous smile. 

With thy glance of infant pride. 

And the face no tears defile: 

Stay, and other hearts beguile, 

"Hearts that prize tbee fondly too; 

I must spare tby pranks awhile ? 

Cricket of my heart, adieu! 


MISCBLLANY. 


'Keep out of Debt .—Be content to want things 
that are not of absolute necessity, rather than to run 
up the score; such a man pays at the latter end a 
third part more than the principal comes to, and is 
in perpetual servitude to his creditors; lives uncom¬ 
fortably; is necessitated to increase 1 his T debts to 
stop his creditors’ mouths; and many timesTfails into 
desperate courses.— Sir Matthew Hale. 


Spend Prudently. —What folly lays out in kid- 
skin gloves, in ten years, managed by prudence, 
might fill a small purse. Are not white dollars 
worth more to a farmer than white bands ? If your 
finances are small, be not ambitious of owning a. 
three story house. A bumble cottage is a good be¬ 
ginning. Enter at the “ little end of the horn," and 
you may see at the other an elegant house large 
enough for the thrifty farmer. 
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NAB1AT1VB. 

From the Juvenile Miscellany. 

THE BIRTH DAY PRESENT. 

** Maria,” said Mr. Williams to his daughter, 
“ this is your birth day, and your mother has been 
asking me what present we shall make you. A doll 
and a baby-house you would, of course, think your¬ 
self quiteHoo large for; aod we have already filled 
your library with excellent books, among which 1 ' 
am glad to see that the Bible is highly valued, and 
frequently read of your own accord. Your studies 
and amusements have been gradually changing, as 
you have grown older and older; and though you 
are still a child, you are enough of a woman to think 
and judge for yourself in a great measure. Open 
your heart to rne, dear Maria, and tell me truly, 
what you should prefer above all things in the 
world, for a birth-day present. If your mother 
thinks proper, I assure you it shall be granted.” 
Maria’s eyes sparkled with joy and affection. 14 Oh, 
dear father,” said she, “ I should so love to have a 
little girl, near my own age, to play and read with 
me always; I almost envy little girls that have sis¬ 
ters.” 

44 But,” said her father, 44 do yon know of any one 
with whom you should be willing to share half your 
presents, your amusements, and every thing you 
enjoy ?” “ Oh yes, father. There is little Fanny, 

who lives across the green, I love her well enough 
to do anything for her. I know, papa, she loves 
to romp a little, but she is very good iudeed. Poor 
little girl, she has no father, nor mother, nor broth¬ 
ers, nor sisters. I kiss her every day I lead her 
home from school, because I love and pity her so 
much. Mother says she thinks I should not so of¬ 
ten do wrong, if I had a companion of my own age, 
to keep me out of mischief. Now though Fanny is 
a little younger, that is no matter. Will you give 
her to me for a sister ? Oh do—that is a good fa¬ 
ther. I should love her better than any thing in the 
whole world, except you and mother.” 

Mr. Williams consulted with his wife, concern¬ 
ing Maria’s request, and both concluded to take the 
little Frances as their own daughter. Maria was 
accordingly told to be ready to receive her on a cer¬ 
tain day; and when that lime arrived, Mr. Wil¬ 
liams waited upon the Widow Streeter, with whom 
Frances boarded, and begged leave to adopt the des¬ 
titute little one, as a companion for Maria. Now 
every body in the village pitied Orphan Fanny, as 
she was called, because she was a foundling. When 
she was a fortnight old, she had been placed in a bas- 
Jcet, and tied to the door of a worthy man, who being 
unable to discover her parents,had treated her with as 
much kindness as ifshe had been his own child. But 
he died when the foundling was very young, and the 
little girl was left without friends or money She was 
so destitute that every body pitied her: and so gay 
and good humored that every one loved her. 

The parish officers paid her board at the Widow 
Streeter’s rather than have her sent to the poor- 
house ; and all who could afford it, sent her valua¬ 
ble-presents. With the Widow Streeter she lived 
humbly, but comfortably, for four years. That kind- 
hearted lady, taught J,he parish school, in which 
Maria, and other girls of the best families in the vil¬ 
lage, had frequently assisted as monitors. The do¬ 
cile little foundling had become a pet among them 
all; and when Mr. Williams came to their play 
ground, to lead her home as a birth-day present to 
Maria, all the boys waved their hats and huzza’d, 
and tbe girls pressed round her, and would not leave 
her till her little cheek was red with their kisses. 
Maria was older than Frances, and therefore her 


father told her that she must he very careful always 
to do that which she thought was right; because lit¬ 
tle girls always take a great deal ^pf notice, what 
those do and say, who are older than themselves. 
Maria liked to think that her example was of any 
consequence in making another porsou better, and 
she became very anxious to do what was right, and 
to teach Fanny to do so too. Her little pupil seldom 
did what was very wrong, hut she was apt to be wild 
and thoughtless. One d*y. v hen they were run¬ 
ning ia the fields, to gailier wLd Gowers for their 
mother, Fanny spied a beautiful little yellow butter¬ 
fly. In the gaiety of her heart she began to sing, 
41 Butterfly, pretty butterfly, come rest on the flower 
I hold in my hand.” Immediately, as if he had 
heard her, the bright fluttering insect settled on a 
cardinal-flower, which she had just gathered. With¬ 
out thinking what she was about, the giddy child 
caught hold of its pretty wing, and tore it from its 
body. “Oh, Fanny, what have you done?” said 
Maria. “ How should you like it if some giant, as 
much bigger than you are, as you are larger than 
that butterfly, should cut off your foot, and leave 
you in the fields to get home as you could ?” 

Little Frances looked up very seriously, but she 
had nothing to say for herself. “ I assure you,” 
continued Maria, “ you would be much better off 
than this poor butterfly ; for if your fool was cut off, 
some kind person would bind it up in linen, and 
carry you to the doctor, to have the wound dressed ; 
but there is no human eye to pity this wretched but¬ 
terfly ; all the doctors in the world cannot cure him; 
and there is nobody ingenious enough to make him 
such another wing, and fasten it to his back, so 
that he can fly up to the clear blue sky again. Oh 
shame on you, Fanny ! The dear creature had no 
sting to poison you,—he fcas^d on floors, and he 
was as beautiful and as innocent as the flowers 
themselves.” “ But he is dead now,” said Fanny, 
44 and how can I help it ? Oh dear what shall I do ?” 
And th^ tender henrted little girl burst into tears. 
“ You cannot help it,” said Maria; 44 hut you can 
remember never to be cruel again. When you die, 
if you have been good, you will go to heaven ; but 
this little butterfly had no other heaven but to fly 
abolu from flower to flower, and suck the honey 
from them. His life would have been very short if 
you had let him alone ; and was it not very wrong 
for you to kill him, before he had enjoyed half of 
that very short life?” “ It was very, very wrong,” 
said Fanny, picking up the body and wings of the 
poor murdered insect, while the cold tears trickled 
down her cheeks. “ Can’t I dig him a grave, Ma¬ 
ria ?” She uttered this with such a look of repent¬ 
ance, and in such a very sorrowful tone, that Maria 
could not help smiling, as she said, 44 Yes you can 
dig him a grave in the corner of our garden, and 
then perhaps you will not so soon forget the resolu¬ 
tion you have made, never to be cruel to poor little 
innocent creatures like him.” 44 Oh, I will remem¬ 
ber,” replied Frances. “ I will be the butterfly’s 
| friend, as long as I live, and if ever I see a little girl 
! teaze a fly, or tread on a spider, I will bring them 
to the Butterfly’s Grave ; and will tell them that we 
have a Heaven to go to, when we die, but that these 
poor creatures can never enjoy any more after we 
have been §o cruel as to kill them.” 

When the girls went home, they buried the but¬ 
terfly in the garden, and built a little heap of stones 
round him, and then went and told their kind moth¬ 
er all that had happened. Mrs. Williams kissed 
them both; praised Maria for having given anch 
good advice to her sister, and told Frances she 
should love her the better for having such a tender 
heart* Both went to bed well pleased; Fanny, that 
she had learned something that day, and made one 


good resolution; and Maria, that'she had taught 
her little sister one of the good* lessons which her 
dear mother used to teach her. The next day, Ma¬ 
ria fastened the following piece of poetry in the cor¬ 
ner of her garden; and Fanny soon came in, in 
breathless delight, to read it to her mother. 

THE DEAD BUTTERFLY. 

TIioh wert a happy ahinirtg thing, 

' Flnt’ring thy golden spotted wing. 

Until tlion stopped in luckless hour, 

To rest upou poor Fanny’s (lower. 

How oft I’ve wished like thee to fly. 

Up to the bright, clear, sunny sky; 

Or frisk, away^from flow’r to flow’r, 

Over a hundred miles an hour. 

But now I’m glad I’m not like you, 

To live or flow Vs and drink tltairdew; 

I’d rather when I come to die , 

Wing my way to the clear blue sky. 


RELZOZ02T. 


From the Youth's Friend. 

MY EARLY DAYS. 

The old-fashioned house where my grandmother 
lived I can never forget. It stood entirely apart 
from the few humble dwellings in that pleasant vil¬ 
lage. The many, creeping vines and honeysuckles 
that ran up the walls, and almost darkened our 
small windows—the neat yard, with its white paling, 
and beds of rich, beautiful flowers, varying in their 
colour and odour with the seasons in which they 
successively bloomed and passed away—the pleas¬ 
ant walk in the smooth green meadow behind the 
house—the seat under the large walnut trees—and 
tbe spring of pure, cool water,—all, all these are 
now before me, and as fresh in my memory as they 
were many years ago. 

But above all, I best remember the large high- 
backed arm chair in the corner, where my grand¬ 
mother used to sit, and iny own little stool, which 
was my place at her feet while I read to her, or 
talked with her. And her gentle smile, and her 
mild and patient look, (for my grandmother was 
many years a sufferer,) even then touched my heart, 
for I loved her very dearly. Often I wished that if 
I should live to suffer thus, I might have the same 
support. And when she talked to me, with her kind 
sweet voice, of holy things, and tried to win my 
young mind to choose that 44 better part,” I listened 
with many tears. And just as I always knew her 
my grandmother continued to look, only paler and 
weaker, till she lay on her death bed. And I tried 
to pray, that God would spare her life, if it was hi* 
holy will, and if not, that I might he like her , that 
her God might be my God. I saw her laid in the 
coffin, and my mother lifted me up while I kissed 
for the last time those cold lips, and looked at that 
pale face I had loved so well. And when I stood 
beside my grandmother’s grave, young as I was, I 
felt that there was indeed a value in that religion < 
which was hers, and which I hoped would yet be 
mine. Ah! why did I not listen to the call of that 
precious Saviour, who was then tenderly, sweetly 
entreating me to hear his voice, to enter into his 
blessed fold, become a lamb of his flock, to be car¬ 
ried in his bosom, and led beside the still waters and 
the green pastures. 

Oh ! may those who are yet young in years, who 
know not the snares of the world and the evil one, 
hear the voice of the Chief Shepherd, as he now 
speaks to them ; then they shall 44 run and not be 
weary, and walk and not faint,” through all tbe 
journey of life. Often I wept over the grave of one 
so dear to me ; and often on ray sleepless pillow, in 
after years, did the lessons of truth which qhe had 
given me come back to my heart, and I felt bitter¬ 
ly condemned that I had not remembered to shun 
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the carelessness and folly of^ that world which she 
had taught me was indeed “ vanity.” And I loved 
to think, too, how many prayers she had offered at 
a throne of grace in my behalf; and that the ” ef¬ 
fectual, fervent prayer of the righteous availed) 
much.” 

Yet still I hardened my heart, still I went on in 
the way of sin, till sorrow and suffering softened 
the heart of stone ; and convinced by the spirit of 
God of my guilt, and how richly I deserved all, and 
much more than all that I suffered, I was brought 
low in the dust, to mourn over my sinfulness, and 
to look for help to that “ Lamb of God who taketh 
away the sins of the world.” 

And may you, dear youthful reader, if you have 
pious relatives, prize the privilege as you ought; 
and oh! may you not delay to give your heart to 
him who is alone worthy of the sacrifice. He will 
be to you as “ the shadow of a great rock, in a wea¬ 
ry land,” and when sorrows come upon you, such 
as now you know not of, he will prove “ a covert 
from the tempest,” and at last your eternal and ex¬ 
ceeding great reward. 5 M-. 


MORALITY. 


THE THUNDER STORM— An Extract. 

There will he a storm, I think, said Hale. 

1 think so too—how black and threatening it 
looks overhead. Ah !—was that thunder ? 

I hope not—I am afraid of thunder. 

Afraid of thunder!—You!—Gracious God ! 

Mr. Hovey!—excuse me—I cannot bear to hear 
His name taken so idly—so vainly—so irreverently. 

I beg your pardon—I was hardly sensible of 
what I said. 

Sir,—that has been my own' case. I too have 
blasphemed without knowing it. WJiat a frightful 
excuse! To become so habituated to the taking 
of our Maker’s name, at every little emotion of sur¬ 
prise, that we do not even know when we are tak¬ 
ing it, that ,our hearts do not reproach us; ouf 
consciences are no longer sensible to the outrage; 
and that uothmg within our blood stirs at the pro¬ 
fanation. 

You have been religiously educated, I see. 

Yes—and so have you; perhaps with too much 
rigour—if so, set a guard upon yourself. We are 
exceedingly apt, Mr. Hovey—you will pardon this 
liberty of speech—to become licentious and pro¬ 
fligate, when we are suddenly set loose from un¬ 
welcome restraint. Have a care, I pray you ; or, 
like me, you may learn to confound all distinctions, 
between form and substance, now that you are; in 
a measure, your own master. Yes—you are right; 
I was religiously educated : I had never heard an. 
oath hi my life, except from a lewd man, who was 
proverbially wretched and foolish, until a fashion¬ 
able, showy young fellow came down from the city, 
—and, before I knew it—made me worse than him¬ 
self. I grew ashamed of my rusticity—-ashamed 
of my innocence-. 

George Hovey looked up, at a sudden change of 
the speaker’s breathing. Hale’s eyes were shut; 
but the bright water was issuing from beneath the 
lids, in large heavy drops. 

It was my unhappiness, continued Hale, in a low 
voice, to see a fellow creature killed by lightning, 
at the very moment we were both blaspheming 
together. 

Indeed! 

We were passing under a large tree. The sky 
had become suddenly dark, while the sun was play¬ 
ing round our feet. Both of us altered an excla¬ 
mation of surprise,—accompanied with words that 
I dare not repeat. A bright flash and a loud ex¬ 
plosion instantly followed. We were both struck 
down :—for a moment or two I was completely 
stunned. My first impression, I remember, was, 
that I had been shot by somebody, in ambush.— 
Then I thought, successively, though instantane¬ 
ously, of an earthquake—& judgment—a thunder¬ 
clap. But I soon {teard a great rushing noise in 
the sky; and when I looked up, for a moment I 
believed the world was on fire. The tree over me 
was all in a bright bUze; and, the flame shot op 


through 'the branches like a nyiltitude of rockets, 
to a prodigious height in the air, and roared and 
sparkled with a continual explosion. The sky was 
very black—black as midnight—and the ground 
was covered with ignited splinters and whirling 
leaves. The grass and earth were torn up, about 
my feet—the turf parched and burnt—little fissures 
multiplied, before my eyes—and the naked soil ap¬ 
peared cracking on every side of me, whe^e, a mi¬ 
nute before, flowers and green grass were growing: 
And out of these fissures there came up a white 
heavy smoke and a hot steam, with a strong disa¬ 
greeable odour. I had leisure to observe all these 
appearances, which I shall never .forget. On re¬ 
collecting myself more fully, and turning about, I 
saw the body of a dead man—a body stripped of 
its clothes—I had quite forgotten my companion— 
my fellow blasphemer. I crawled op to it. I 
turned it over and over, before I could recollect 
where I was. I examined it from head to foot— 
not a bruise, nor k;#bUtrd, nor a scar—nor a drop 
of blood was there to beseen. I put my hand up¬ 
on the heart—the very place into which the bolt 
had penetrated and exploded. I asked myself how 
it had been done ? Where was the invisible avenue 
to the vital part? The body was warm; and yet 
so perfectly dead, so motionless 1 

I saw some account of it, said George, in a whis¬ 
per. It occurred summer before last, did it not? 

Yes. Think of nty feelings. There he lay- 
no guiltier tljan myself—taken at his word—with 
his upturned eyes quenched Tor ever; his mouth 
open, as if yet speaking; as if the soul were' pro¬ 
nouncing a malediction upon itself in another 
world, and the warm body were repeating it, like 
an echo—the separation, perhaps, not being wholly 
accomplished, nor all sympathy extinct. Forgive 
my agitation—J do not make myself understood, I 
see—what I felt was this—1 felt as if I were look¬ 
ing, not at the dead body of poor V&rnum, but at 
the countenance of the spirit—the arraigned and 
shaking soul. _ _ [ Yankee . 

TRB SABBATH SCHOOL. 


From the Youth'* Friend . 

nrr sadbath scholar william. 

When William enters the school-room he does 
not jump over the forms, or try to get another boy 
to play with him; but he quickly goes to his seat, 
gets out his books used in the class, and^hen aits 
dowi^ quietly to look over his catechism. At the 
opening prayer, William covers his eyes to prevent 
them from wandering, and I trust that his youthful 
heart rises with bis teacher’s earnest prayers to 
thfe throne of grace. Surely the interceding Sa¬ 
viour who reigns there, loves to receive the united 
prayers of teachers and children. Sometimes there 
is nothing but sound in the religious exercises of 
the young; there is no lov£, no devotion. And 
do you think the heart-searching God will accept 
such sacrifices ? O, no; an earthly friend would 
despise such lip-services : and do you think you can 
deceive Him who knows every secret of yourlleart ?! 
Beware of mocking God, and after you have done j 
your utmost add this* prayer: “ O Lord, forgive the 
sins which cleave to our best services, for the sake 
of Jesus Christ, who shed hisJdood on the cross for j 
our salvation.” . 

Every Sabbat^ morning each of my boys repeats j 
a verse from the Bible, of bis own choosing. Wil¬ 
liam never fails to do this, and he shows by his 
manner that be has been thinking.Qf the truth it 
tefts. I then hear my class say their weekly les¬ 
sons: on searching my class-book, I can only find 
two Sundays in the last three years in which William 
could not say his weekly lesson. I djay also add, 
that he is ready to say it as soon as he enters the 
school; he does not use the common language of 
lazy scholars, “ I am not quite ready to say my les¬ 
son, Sir.” These “ not quite” scholars are to be 
found in all Sabbath schools: I had three of them 
last week to reprove in my own class^ and I hope 
snch lazy children as may read theep lines will feel 
sorry for their past idleness, and not grieve their, 
teachers by such sad neglect any more.. Too many 


children only try tq get though their lessons as 
quick as possible, but have no wish to be made wis¬ 
er and better by what they learn; this is not the 
c^se with William. Is it the case with the reader? 
Let conscience answer. 

When we go to the house of God, William walks 
slowly and steadily to his place; he then offers a 
short prayer for the blessing of God on the service, 
and quietly waits till it begins. He does not look 
here and there, and every where, as he did when he 
first joined the school; but fixes his eyes on his 
book, or on the minister, during the whole of the 
time. When I examine my boys, I generally find 
that William can say the text and remember a good 
deal of the sermon. This is very encouraging ; for 
really the bad behaviour of some children, during 
divine service, makes it exceedingly unpleasant for 
their teachers to sit with them ; aod nothing but a 
sense of duty would lead them thus to sacrifice tbs 
means of their own improvement for the good of 
their scholars. At the close of the service, William 
remains quiet till he is suffered to go, and does not, 
like some children, show by his manner that he is 
glad it is all over. He then walks quietly to his 
home, thinking of what he has heard, and I have 
reason to hope, praying to be made the better by it. 

I have not a good opinion of boys who do not 
bear a good character at home; there are jsomewhe 
behave well under their teacher’s eye, but they are 
undutiful children at home to their parents, and 
unkind to their brothers and sisters. This is not 
the case with William. He is not disobedient to 
his mother, he is not sulky to his father, he is not 
quarrelsome with his brothers and sisters, like some 
of my scholars; but he is gentle, kind, & obedient. 

Do you ask me why it is that William is so much 
better than the rest of my scholars? J will tell yon 
the plain reason ; it is because he feels himself to 
be a sinner, and trusts in Jesus Christ alone to 
cleanse away his sins by his blood, and to make him 
humble, holy, and happy. Oh that all my class 
would seek the same Saviour’s grace, and give tbeir 
youthful hearts to him ! Then would my fears be 
removed, my hopes encouraged, and my joy be full; 
then would they walk together with Christ on earth, 
and be for ever with Christ in heaven. 


LBARNINO. 

INFANT SCHOOLS. 

The following extract from a Communication in the Boston Com¬ 
mercial Gazette, shows die salutary moral irrfuenc* of Infant 
School instruction: , 

Among those moral feelings which I have known 
inculcated with the greatest success, is that of scru¬ 
pulous respect for the property of others. When 
the Spkalfields schobl [England] was first establish¬ 
ed, it was found that the children were habitual pil¬ 
ferers. They constantly attended the markets, and 
levied heavy contributions on the fruitsellers. The 
master of that school succeeded so well in subduing 
this propensity, that though both flower* and fruit 
were within their reach in the open space appro¬ 
priated to their amusements, they scrupulously ab¬ 
stained from picking a single currant and plucking 
a single leaf. 

A lesson given Jjy the same individual at another 
school, will serve to illustrate the manner in which 
these moral impressions are conveyed. Just before 
the dismissal of the school for the day, he assem¬ 
bled the children around him, and potting his hand 
into his pocket, asked—Whose shilling is this? 
Yours, teacher, was the general reply. Has any 
one a right to take it from me ? No, no, it would 
be thieving. Then drawing it out of bis pocket 
and displaying it in his hand—Whose is the shil¬ 
ling now ? has any one a right to take it from me ? 
Then (suiting the action to the word,) if I throw it 
on the ground, Whose is it now ? Instantly a score 
of little ones sprang forward to seize the prize*— 
The practical moralist was on his guard; he cover¬ 
ed the glittering bait with his foot, motioned the lit¬ 
tle trespassers to their seats, and again addressed 
the elder ones—Whose is the shilling now ? Yoots 
teacher, yours. He repeated the question till eve! 
ry voice exclaimed, It is yours,. it is yours. Then 
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' ^ 1 choose to let this shilling remain all 

night on the floor, has any one a right to take it 
away? Nobody, nobody, was the unanimous reply. 
Go home then, and to-morrow morning we shall see 
whether my shilling is left in its place. The next 
day the teacher was the first in the school-room ; 
the children as they came in, eyed the shilling still 
lying in the same place, and a few appropriate ob¬ 
servations fixed the moral impression on their minds. 
When children are taught in a manner so suited to 
their age, can we wonder at the happy change 
which takes place~in their characters and disposi¬ 
tions? They themselves are aware of it, and bear 
> their simple testimony to the efficacy of the system. 
Teacher, said a little boy at the Brighton school, I 
used to fight before I came to school, but I never 
fight now. ^ 

The following extract from “ Infant Education,” recently 
published by Shirley k Hyde,* Portland, shows the importance 
of connecting correct example with moral preeepte :—* 

The children are permitted to bring their din¬ 
ners with them, and there are boxes in the school 
to put them in. Every child in the school has ac¬ 
cess to these boxes, and yet I have never knowu a 
child to lose his dinner, or any part of it, notwith¬ 
standing many of the children, to my knowledge, 
have been kept extremely short ef food. 1 have 
known an instance of a slice of bread and butter 
being left in the box for several weeks, by some 
child that could not eat it, but none of the other 
children would dare to touch it; and as a proof that 
many were hungry, I have offered it to some of 
them, and they have eaten it in that state. These 
are facts that can be proved, and will show, that 
notwithstanding all the disadvantages to which poor 
children are exposed, their character may be so far 
formed as to produce the effects above described. 
Would you take a piece of bread out of this box that 
did not belong to you ? said I to the children one 
day : No, sir, replies a little girl of four years old. 
Why not? Because, says the child, it would be 
thieving. Well, but suppose no one saw you—be¬ 
fore I could speak another word, a number of the 
children answered—“God can see every thing 
that we do.”—Yes, added another little boy, if you 
steal a cherry, or a piece of pencil, it is wicked.— 
To be sure, added another, it is wicked to steal any 
thing. 

Questions of this sort have often elicited mere 
than I ever expected ; for children generally listen 
to conversation of this kind with pleasure, if it is 
not too long; and will often make observations and 
replies that will prove beneficial to the teacher, as 
as well as themselves, and tend greatly to promote 
the implantation of correct principles in their minds. 
Here I will mention one circumstance which hap¬ 
pened in the school, to show how necessary it is to 
teach,by example as well as precept. Many of the 
children were in the habit of bringing marbles, 
whistles, and other toys, to the school, which often 
oaused much disturbance, for they would play with 
them instead of attending to their lessons: and I 
found it necessary to forbid the children bringing 
such things, and told them if any of them did, they 
would be taken away from them. In consequence 
of this, several things fell into my hands, which I 
, did not always think of returning, & among others, 
a whistle from a little boy. The child asked me for 
it, when he was going home; I put the child off, tel¬ 
ling him not to plague me, and the child went home. 
I had forgotten the circumstance altogether, but it. 
appears the child bad not; lor some time after^ 
when I was lecturing the children on the necessity 
of telling the truth, &’on the wickedness of stealing, 
the little fellow approached me and said, “ Please , 
Sir, you stole my whistle .” * Stole your whistle, said 
I, did I not give it you again ? No, Sir : I asked 
you for it, and you would not give it to me. I stood 
self-eonvicted, beiog accused in the middle of my 
lecture, before all Jjfce children,, and really at a 
loss to know what excuse to drake, for I had mis¬ 
laid the whistle, and could not return it to the child. 
1 immediately gave him a penny,, and said* all 1 
could to persuade the children that it was not my 
intention to keep it. However, I am satisfied that 
it has done more harm than.1 shall be able to repair 


during some time, for if we wish to teach children 
to be honest, we should never take any thing from 
them without returning it agaih. Indeed, persons 
having charge of children, can never be too cau¬ 
tious, and should, on uo account whatever, break a 
promise; for experience has taught me, that most 
children have good memories, and if you once prom¬ 
ise a thing and do not perforin it, they will pay ve¬ 
ry little attention to what you say afterwards.— 
Children are such excellent imitators, that 1 have 
found they will not only imitate* the conduct, but 
even the voice and expression of the countenance. 


_ NATURAL HISTOIT. _ 

ANECDOTES OF THE HORSE* 

There are many anecdotes, which prove that the 
horse is not only very sagacious, but, what is much 
more interesting and pleasing, that be has feelings 
of honour, gratitude, and kind ness, which should 
always ensure to him the gentlest treatment, and 
which greatly heightens the guilt of those inhuman 
persons, who unmercifully beat and abuse him. 

We will select a few of the best authenticated an¬ 
ecdotes concerning the virtues of the horse. 

The friendly Horse, 

“ There was a team ef horses belonging to the 
Earl of Macclesfield, in Oxfordshire, England : one 
of the horses was naturally vicious and ill-tempered, 
and one quite the reverse. 

“ Next to the good-natured horse, there was pla¬ 
ced, in the stable, another, that had the misfortune 
to be blind. In the summer season, they used to 
be turned out to grass with other horses, and this 
very good-tempered creature constantly took his 
blind friend under bis protection. 

“ If, when they were turned loose, the blind horse 
happened to take a wrong direction, and got at a 
distance from his companion, be would discover the 
reatest distress, by neighing and running about the 
eld, where his friendly guide used to place him¬ 
self in such a position that he might run against 
him, when, after recognising his friend, he would 
begin to feed with the greatest confidence and com¬ 
posure^ 

“But, what appears still more extraordinary, 
this horse was naturally of so peaceable a disposi¬ 
tion, that he had incurred the character of being a 
coward, when only himself was concerned ; but if 
any of them made an attack upon his blind fjriend, 
he would fly into so great a fury, that not a horse in 
the field could stand against him. 

“ Whenever it happened that the other horses 
broke the fence, and went astray, this faithful crea¬ 
ture never onee left his unfortunate companion, 
though he sometimes conducted him through the 
gap into the adjoining field ; nor* did he ever sus¬ 
tain an injury from sever?? deep pits, to which he 
was exposed. 

“Might not this conduct put to the blush many 
to whom the Almighty has given more knowledge 
than to the beasts that 3 perish ?” 

The ambitious Horse . 

Bewick, in bis History of Quadrupeds, relates the 
following: > 

“ Until of Mte years, pack-horses were employed, 
in the northern counties of England, to carry the 
different manufactures and articles oftraffick from 
one part of the kingdom to another; but the im¬ 
proved state of the roads in that country has caus¬ 
ed that mode of conveyance to be almost entirely 
laid aside. ^ ' 

“ In their journeys over jtrackless moors, the 
pack-horses strictly adhere to the line of order and 
regularity, which custom has taught them to ob¬ 
serve. The leading horse, which is always chosen 
for his sagacity and Steadiness, being furnished 
with bells, gives notice to the rest, who follow the 
sound, and generally without much deviation, 
though sometimes at a considerable distance. 

“T|ie following anecdote wiU show with what 
obstinate perseverance they have been known to 
preserve the line of their order. Some years ago, 
one of these horses, which had been long accustom¬ 
ed to follow his leader, by accident or fatigue was 
thrown into an inferior rank* The poor animal, 


as if sensible of his disgrace, by the most’ strenuous 
exertions, at last recovered his usual station, which 
he maintained during the remainder of the jqur- 
ney; but, on his arrival at the inn-yard, he dropped 
down dead upon the spot; his life having fallen a 
sacrifice to his ambition; a species of heroism 
that we must admire, even in the brute creation.” 

[Lectures on Natural History > 

— thb aruRSSRir. 


COURAGE AND COWARDICE. 

Robert Brown and Henry Lee were walking 
home from school, when, on turning acorner of the 
street, Robert called out, A fight! a fight! let us 
go and see. No; said Henry, let us go quietly 
home and not meddle with strife; we have nothing 
to do with the quarrel, and may get into mischief. 
You are a coward, and afraid to go, saitL Bob, and 
off he ran. 

Henry proceeded straight home, and in the af¬ 
ternoon, went to school as usual: but Bob had told 
all the boys that Henry Lee was a coward, and they 
laughed at him a great deal. Now Heury had 
learned, that true courage was shewn most, in bear¬ 
ing blame when it is undeserved, and that he ought 
to be afraid of nothing but sin. 

A few days after, Robert was bathing with some 
other school feHows, and got into deep water ; he 
struggled and screamed for help, but all in vain , 
the boys who had called Henry a coward, got out 
of the water and would not assist him. 

Robert was sinking, when Henry threw off his 
clothes, and springing into* the water, just reached 
him as he was sinking the second time, and by 
great exertion brought him to the shore, and thus 
saved his life. y 

Robert Brown and his school-fellows were 
ashamed of their having called Henry a coward, 
and confessed that he had more courage than any 
of them. 

Little boys, never be afraid to do good, but al¬ 
ways dread the commission of evil. 

[Analytical Reader.* 

THE BOY AND THE WATCH. 

A father had one day taken his watch from his 
pocket, and hung it up under the looking-glass. His 
son stood hooking at it, iu deep thought. His fa¬ 
ther was pleased to see the boy, and at last said to 
him what are you thinking about, my son? 

About the watch,papa, said the boy; when it is 
once set a going, it keeps on ticking, without any 
one touching it. 

Does thut please you ? said the father. 

Yes indeed, said the boy, it is very pretty. 

You are right my son, it is indeed very pretty,and 
good boys aro just like the watch; they go on still 
and in order, even if their parents and masters do 
not see them, and learn aB fast as they can, even 
if they are not forced to do so. Do you mean to be 
one of them T 

I will, my dear father, said the boy, I will be dil¬ 
igent, I will do silently, and without being watched, 
all that I am desired to do, that I ma j gain the love 
of God and man. 

As a good watch always goes in order, abd strikes 
the hour, or points ,to it at the right time, so, chil¬ 
dren, you should try to do. Put your clothes, your 
books, your playthings in tbeir proper places, and 
you will find them easily. Disorder makes confix 
sion, and hinders you from deyng any thing at the 
right time. Order makes every thing easy, and is 
the sign of a wise, thoughtful and regular man. [ 16 . 

THE FATHER WHO LOVED HIS SON. 

There was once a number of little children play¬ 
ing ih a public road, where there was constant dan¬ 
ger of tbeir being thrown down and hurt by the car¬ 
riages. Several persons who saw them, told them 
that they would be hurt; but the children did ^not 
mind what was said. 

But after a while, a man came, aU in haste, and 
going in among the crowd of children, took one 
from among the others, giving him at the same 
time several severe blows. 

And pray, said an old woman who was standing 
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by, why do you seize Upon that child in particular, 
my good man, and lay your hand so heavily upon 
him; is he worse than his fellows, that you should 
punish him in particular! 

No, replied the man, he is not worse than the 
rest, but he is roy own child. 

I tell you this story, my dear little readers, to prove 
to you that correction, whether it comes from God 
or from your parents, is commonly given in love, and 
because yolir welfare is desired by those who give it. 

For it was written, My son, despise not the chas¬ 
tening of the Lord, neither be weary of his correc¬ 
tion. For whom the Lord loveth, he correcteth, 
even as a father the son, in whom he delighteth. ib . 


EDITORIAL. 


JUDICIAL OATHS. 

Soip£ young persons do not understand the differ- 
eiiQe, between profane and wicked swearing and 
pne taking of those oaths which are required by the 
/laws of the country. They think that, either the 
laws and the oaths are wrong, or the practice of 
swearing in common conversation is not so bad as 
it is represented. They meet the same difficulty in 
reading different portions of the Bible. In some 
places they find prohibitions like these: “Swear 
not at all: neither by heaven, for it is God’s throne; 
nor by the earth, for it is his footstool; nor by Je¬ 
rusalem, for it is the city of the great King. Neither 
shalt thou swear by thy head ; because thou canst 
not make one hair white or black. But let your 
communication be Yea, yea, Nay, nay, for whatso¬ 
ever is more than these, coraeth of evil.” 44 But 
above all things, - - - swear not; neither by heav¬ 
en, nor by the earth, neither by any other oath : but 
let your yea, be yea, and your nay, nay; lest ye fall 
into condemnation.” And yet they read of many 
pious men, who sometimes bound themselves under 
an oath, swearing by the name of the Lord. They 
read of God’s requiring men to bind themselves by 
this solemn obligation, and of his punishing those 
who broke it. They read of an angel from heaven 

standing upon the sea and upon the earth, who 
lifted up hisl^nd to heaven, and sware by him that 

liveth forever and ever,.that there 

should be time no longer.” They read even of 
God himafelf, as doing the same act. 44 As I live, 
saith the Lord,” is often the word of promise or of 
threatening, as recorded in the sacred pages.— 
When children read these passages, they wonder 
that swearing is forbidden.* They are ready to ask, 
ifholyraeu and angels* take solemn oaths, and if 
God requires them in some cases and sanctions 
them by his own example, why may not we all do 
the same thing ?—We should be glad to remove 
this difficulty, and make the matter plain. 

The oaths which the Bible justifies, aie taken in 
a solemn and deliberate* manner; they are taken on 
important occasions, and in reference to some very 
important subject; and they should be taken in a 
solemn and reverential manner, as a religious act, 
in which wc appeal to the all-seeing God for the 
truth of our declarations or the sincerity of our pur¬ 
poses. It is merely declaring the truth in a more 
solemn, deliberate and impressive manner, than we 
do when speaking about common affairs. In this 
country the taking of oaths is almost entirely confined 
to those which are required by law, and which are 
administered by a civil magistrate. When a per¬ 
son takes the covenant of God upon him by a pub¬ 
lic profession of religion, or when he renews it in 
the act of prayer, the transaction is very similar to 
that of taking an oath; but is not usually called by 
that name. 

Now every child can see, that the swearing which 
is heard every day among the wicked,is very different 
from all this. It Is ottered in a very thoughtless 
manner, without any fear of God, and often in the 
indulgence of passion or other very wicked feelings. 
No wonder that this kind of swearing is forbidden, 
and that the holy One of Israel is angry when his 
blessed name is thus contemptuously treated ; while, 
for good and important purposes, he allows the hum¬ 
ble and reverential appeal to his holiness and om¬ 
niscience, in matters of great impoitance. It is 


right to pi ay, to preach, to attend the Lord’s sup¬ 
per, and to read the word of God. But how wick¬ 
ed would it be, if any of these things should be done 
in sport . Just so, if an oath is taken in a light and 
careless manner, and the name of God fells from 
the vain and thoughtless tongue, he who sitteHi in 
the heavens will hear and bring the offenders into 
judgment. 

-efc©- 

A MISTAKE. 

Our readers have learned by Miis time, that Ed¬ 
itors are liable to make mistakes as well as them¬ 
selves ; & they will expect us to put in practice our 
own rules, and correct our errors whenever we dis¬ 
cover them. We have discovered an error in the 
Companion of last week, and now intend to remove 
it. In the article on 44 the beginnings of profane¬ 
ness,” having mentioned several wicked words, we 
said : “ We menton these that we may show where¬ 
in they are wroog, and warn young people.” Doubt¬ 
less many readers knew there was a mistake, and 
were able to correcjuit also for themselves. Per¬ 
haps, however, some who are very young puzzled 
themselves to find what we meant by the word ment , 
and wondered whether it were a Latin or a French 
word. Now the simple fact is, that we intended to 
say mention^ but the printers left out the letter i 
and we did not observe the omission in season 
to have it inserted. We hope no harm was done, 
more than that we have mentioned; and that no 
error worse than this will ever creep into the col¬ 
umns of the Companion. We want it to speak in 
language to be understood, and convey nothing but 
truth to young and immortal minds. 

MZ80SLLANT. 


How to prepare for a Flogging . 

George S-, late a Lieutenant in the U. States 

army, and a native of this county, was one of the 
most eccentric fellows in the wot Id. When a boy, 
having incurred the displeasure of his father; the 
latter called him to an account: and after examin¬ 
ing him as to the why and wherefore of his miscon¬ 
duct, resolved on applying the rod, now more fash¬ 
ionably called 44 hickory But that the punish¬ 
ment might have the more salutary effect, instead 
of inflicting it immediately, he gave the culprit time 
to reflect, and chew the bitter cud of repentance, 
made ten times more bitter by the anticipation of 
what was to follow. 44 George,” said he, 44 you may 
go for the present, but prepare yourself early to¬ 
morrow morning, for the most severe flogging you 
ever had.”—George retired, and the next morning 
bright and early, appeared before his father to un¬ 
dergo the execution of his sentence. 4< Take off 
your coat, George,” was the stern command. Off 
went the coat, and the father standing with the 
well prepared hickory in his hand, observed that 
his son’s back, from one extremity to the other, ap¬ 
peared unusually protuberant. 4< What have you 
got on your back ?” said he. 44 My jacket,” re¬ 
plied the boy.— 11 Well what have you got under 
it?” demanded the father. “ A leather apron four; 
double,” replied the lad.— 44 A leatlttr apron, have] 
you indeed ! and what’s that for?” 44 Why pa,” 
said the joungster with a grave countenance, “you 
told me to prepare for a flogging, and I got as well 
prepared as I could.” The angry father now turn*! 
ed away to hide a laugh, and the boy escaped a 
flogging by .being s:i well prepared ibr it, j 

[Berkshire American , i 

Bear Fight .—There was to be a fight, during the 
first week of the present month, between a&earand 
three bull dogs , in Wilmington, N.'C. The agree¬ 
ment to fight was not made voluntarily between the 
bear and the dogs; but the thing was got up by the 
sovereign people. The price of admission to the 
ring was twelve and a half cents for a person—and 
nearly a thousand gathered to see the rare shoft. 
The bear, however, took it into his head not to fight 
the dogs, preferring to fight the spectators. He 
broke loose, and such a scene of terror and dismay 
was seldom ever witnessed. It was a complete 
over-throw—one bear chased a thousand heathen. 


The bear at length was shot, and the vanquished 
and ashamed multitudes slunk away to their homes. 

—oee— [Palladium. 

ConundrumrEfXtrcLordinary. —A calculating boj 
was asked, in a bantering way, 44 If a pair of boots 
cost six dollars, what will a hat cost f” He answer¬ 
ed readily, 44 different pricesand immediately pro¬ 
posed a similar question. 44 If a bushel of coal cost 
6 1-4 cents, what will a cord of wo>od come to?” 
44 1 don’t know,” said the gentleman.— 44 It will 
come to ashes,” said the boy. * 


Thmtghts at the close of a journey .—The journey 
of life is begun by us: some of us are travelling in 
flowery paths ; some on the rpchs and^ieath of pov¬ 
erty ; some in the vale of affliction—but all to the 
tomb and to the judgment! Oh that we were wise! 
that we understood this truth, and acted According¬ 
ly ! Then, our good or bad accommodations on 
the road, would be of little importance to us, so that 
we finish our course with joy. 


The Heart .— 44 Deceitful above all things : who 
can know it?” Could you look into your own 
heart —could you see it as God sees it—how would 
you be alarmed! How earnestly would you cry to 
God that its wickedness might be taken away. Be¬ 
lieve the word of God ! and rest not till that guilty 
heart be made clean in the blood of the Lamb. 


To-Day .— 44 Work while it is called to-day, for 
the night cometh,” and soon you will Ire down in 
the grave. Can you do nothing for Jesus while it 
is oalled to-day ? You can do one thing, you can 
give unto him your heart. Then your hands will 
be active in his service, and your feet to walk in the 
way of his commandments. 

- - q O^—- 

Maxim .-?Unassuming modesty and diffidence se¬ 
cure that respect and attention, which is often re¬ 
fused to positive assertion, and confidence. 


POZITRT. 


Prom the Juvenile Magazine. 

MANY QUESTIONS AND ONE ANSWER. 

In winter, where can be the flowers. 

And leaves that look so green ? 

There’s not a bud in all the bowers. 

Or daisy to be seen! 

And who will bring them back again, 

When pleasant spring comes out? 

And plant them up and down the lane, 

And spread them all about ? 

And who will send the little lambs, 

With wool as soft as silk, 

And teach them all to know their dams, 
And where to find the milk ? 

And who will tell tjie pretty bird, 

To bhild its nest on high, 

And though it cannot speak a word. 

To teach its young to fly ? 

The Lord in heaven,—there he dwells. 

Who all these things can do! 

How good he is!—the Bible tells 
Much more about him too. 

— 

A SOLACE.—By Rev. J. Brettele, England. 

’Twas sweet to think, that when I.flie, 
There’s one will hold roy languid head, 

And let me on her bosom lie, 

’Till every breath of life is fled. 

Aod when those beaming eyes shall close. 
And lose at last their fading ray, 

Forever fixed in deep .repose, 

She’ll watch beside iny fifeless clay. 

’ Tis sweet to think that when Fin dead, «* 
Her eye will pour its softest tear, * 

Her band upon my green turf shed, 

The sweetest flpwrets of the year. 

* Tis sweet to think we both?ha!I be, ’ 

Ere long within one common tomb, 

’ Till from death’s bonds released, we fly 
To those blest realms beyond its gloom. 
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VAX1ATITB. 


t From the Youth’e Journal. 

RUDENESS AND DISOBEDIENCE. 

Henry and Frederick West enjoyed the blessing 
of kind and good parents, who possessed both the de¬ 
sire and the ability to give them all needful instruc¬ 
tion, and to train therq in -the war that they should 
go., vienry was nine, and Frederica eight, years 
old.' They were sensible of their parents’ kindness; 
and loved them in return; and it was pleasant on 
the one hand to see the tender solicitude which was 
shown to provide them with every suitable indul¬ 
gence; and on the other, the docility and cheer¬ 
fulness with which obedience was rendered by the 
young folks. Such was the impression made on the 
mind of every one, who had the happiness of spend¬ 
ing an hour with Mr. and Mrs. West, and their two 
little boys : but I am sorry to say there were sea¬ 
sons, in which the house did not exhibit that beauti¬ 
ful appedtance of order and subordination to which 
I have alluded. Mr. West united, with the utmost 
study to promote his children’s comfort, a firmness 
and decision, which allowed no self-will or opposi¬ 
tion on their part: and if the same injunction were 
ever required twice, he repeated it the second time 
with marked displeasure. Knowing therefore that 
implicit obedience must he rendered at last; and 
that if not yielded promptly, they would find cause 
to repent of the delay, the children very rarely hesi¬ 
tated for an instant in complying with his wishes, 
and their mamma’s mild admonitions supported by 
his authority, were equally efficacious. But Mrs. 
Wo^t.vras ofj.-peculiarly gaotj# nature andjhmijrh 
in all great things, where an absolute sin against 
God would have been committed, she was steadfast 
and inflexible; yet in those smaller matters which 
respected ready obedience to herself, she always 
fe\ a fear of being unnecessarily strict. The con¬ 
sequence wa^ that though under the united care of 
loth their parents, the conduct of the children was 
Host satisfactory, and they were freed from all those 
fruitless struggles which so often shake affection 
•n both sides; yet, whenever their papa happened 
to be absent, 4bey were too apt to consider it a 
time of license, and to pay little heed to the desires 
of their kind mamma; presuming on her tender-j 
ness, that their faults would be passed over. | 

And now, having shewn my readers the state of 
things in the family to which 1 have introduced | 
them, 1 will proceed, according to my promise, to 
the relation of a few particulars. It happened one j 
day, that Mr. West walked from his own house to 
take the stage from a neighboring town; as he j 
was. intending to spend a few days with a friend at 
some little distance. When he arrived at the inn, 
however, he found every place occupied, and was 
therefore obliged to return home to wait for a coach, 
which would pass in the evening. He entered the 
house according to his frequent custom, by his study 
window, which opened to the ground; and as it. 
had a door leading into the dining-room, he Was 
just proceeding there, when his attention was ar- 
rested by the following conversation : 

Frederick, I wish you not to 1 go into the orchard, 
because the grass is danqy. Your cough is better, 
mnd I should be very forty to have you takG cold 
again. 

JO mamma, I have quite got rid of my cough; 
and I shall not be gone a minute; and away he ran 
as fast as he conld. ' | 

lAr. West’s first impulse was, to walk into the 
orchard, and bring Frederick back; but upon se¬ 
cond thoughts, considering he might benefit bis 
children by knowing how they behaved in his ab¬ 
sence ; he neither went to the garden or the dining¬ 


room, but took a book from the shelves and sat 
down in his study. 

In a few minutes, the door from the hall to the 
dining-room burst open, aud Henry and Frederick 
came running in. 

There mamma, exclaimed the latter, I have only 
been as far as the large tree to nick up the apples. 
You see I am soon back agaii 

•Scf 1 see, Frederick ; but another lime, when I 
tell you not to do a thing, I shall not expect to find 
you doing it directly. Are not your shoes damp? 

O no, not at all.—Yes, a little ; he added, feel¬ 
ing them and kicking them off with a tremendous 
bounce, nearly to the other end of the room. Here, 
Henry, ride me to the bell. 

So saying, he leaped upon Henry’s back, who i 
came laughing towards him; and having pulled the j 
bell violently, called out as the servant entered,! 
Shoes, dry shoes, James: or I shall break my broth¬ 
er’s back. j 

Be so good, James, as to bring master Freder¬ 
ick a pair of shoes, said his mistress, in a very dif-1 
ferent tone ; and then turning to the little ones, she 
added,I must not have you so ride and noisy. When 
Frederick has his shoes, I had rather you would go 
and play in the hail. I have a sad hepdache this 
morning ; and I came into this room before the din¬ 
ner hour simply because there is no sun upon it, 
and I thought I might here be cool and quiet. 

Poor mamma, have you got the headache? then 
we will try to be quiet. 

I do not wish to deprive you of your play, my 
dears ; this is the proper hour for it, only till my 
head is better I cannot hear a noise in the room 


rr? I stn. - 


No, but we like besf. to be with you, mamma ; we 
will be quite quiet. 

Their mamma gave them each a book, and for a 
little while they sat very steadily, till Henry began 
to touch and push his brother; then, after giggling 
for some time, Frederick ran round the table, and 
Henry after him, both laughing loudly ; Henry 
threatening, and Frederick screaming, whenever 
he was in danger of being caught. Thus they 
\v.iisked backwards and forwards, on each side of 
the table, much to the danger of the knives and 
forks, &c. as the cloth was already laid, till Henry 
despairing of reaching his brother in this manner, 
dashed underneath, upon his hands and knees: 
and having entangled one corner of the cloth in his 
pinafore, must inevitably have drawn all its con¬ 
tents upon the floor, had not his mamma perceived 
the danger; and, hastily rising, prevented the over¬ 
throw. 

Really, my children, she exclaimed, I am quite 
ashamed of you. If your papa were at home, you 
would no more think of behaving thus, than you 
would think of flying. It is of little use to talk of 
loving me, and yet to pay no regard to any thing I 
say. I should have thought, it might have proved 
quite sufficient to insure quietness in this room, 
when I told you I was not well, and that any noise 
would make me worse. 

O indeed mamma, I am very sorry, said each of 
the children; then kissing her they received a 
charge, and made a promise to behave better. 

I will sit down at once, said Henry; and draw¬ 
ing a chair, he continued, I am master to-day, as 
papa is out. I shall sit at the bottom of the table. 

Well, if you take your dear papa’s place, I hope 
you wilitry to copy his behaviour. 

O yes. to be sure, replied Henry. Then, affect¬ 
ing much dignity of voice and manner, he turned 
towards his brother. Frederick, sit down immedi¬ 
ately. 

O certainly, certainly, Sir, said Frederick; seat¬ 
ing himself. 


They now contented themselves with seizing 
each other’s hands, and trying to drag them away; 
till going on from one thing to x another, they Here 
soon again standing in a wrestling attitude. Mrs. 
West was now going peremptorily to send them 
away, when she perceived James approaching 
with two of the dishes ; hoping therefore, that din¬ 
ner might settle them, and reasoning on the thought 
that allowance must be made for the exuberant 
spirits of childhood ; and that perhaps, from feel¬ 
ing unwell, she might be more irritable than usual; 
she resolved to try them a little longer. Scarcely 
however, had the servant set down the dishes, when 
Frederick, seizing one of the covers, and holding 
it before him, exclaimed, 

Now, Mr. Henry, I have got a shield ; attack me 
if you dare. 

Henry, not choosing to be less fully accoutred 
than his brother, soon snatched off the other; and 
then, deeming it requisite to be armed for the of¬ 
fensive as well as defensive, they caught up two 
knives, which they brandished, with the same play- 
fuFthoughtlessness. 

It was with no small terror that Mrs. West arose, 
and grasping the hand of each, obliged them to lay 
down their weapons. 

And I insist, she said, upon your leaving! the 
room immediately. Go into the study and sit down, 
each at your own desk, without speaking one to the 
other. If you speak or move till I give you leave, 
I will put a great B in your character book, and 
when your .papa inquires the reason, will givq him 
a full account of this morning’s proceedings. 

O no, dear mamma, do not put a B, said the chit- 


_ Idjeffn beseechingly : w o jvill ,za. into, tj ;c 'Pr -- 

rectly. ; 

They had proceeded to the door, when Henry 
turning back, asked, how long are we to slay in the 
study, mamma ? 

Till I send for you, said Mrs. West, drawing her 
hand across her forehead. 

But how long, five minutes, ten minutes, mam¬ 
ma? 

I shall make no engagement; ancl if you speak 
again, I shall at once put down the B which I 
threatened you. 

At length, therefore, they entered the study ; 
but what was the surprize of the children, to see 
their papa .sitting there, with a book in his hand, 
which,however,he did not at all appear to be reading. 

O dear papa, how came you to be here, said Hen¬ 
ry, coloring. 

My being here is quite contrary to my intention, 
Henry, replied Mr. West, with a*look which made 
them both tremble; but it is well for you that I 
have been detained, for never did children more 
need a father at hand to correct them than you do 
this morning. I have scarcely been able to believe 
the evidence of my senses. Is this the way in. 
which you generally behave to your deaf mamma, 
when i. am out ? Answer me when I speak to you. 

Xre you always thus rude and Unmanageable. 

Not always, said Frederick, bursting into tears. 

Not always! but I suppose by that I am to un¬ 
derstand that you frequently are: However, I hope 
I shall be able to put a stop to such conduct for the 
future. In general w(ien I think it ray duty t6 
punish you, I have to overcome strong feelings of 
reluctance, but to-day I feel really angry; far more. ^ 
so than if you had been rebellious or disobedient v 
to ms; and therefore you may expect a severity of 
punishment which you very rarely experience. 

Mr. West wad indeed, no friend to corporeal 
chastisement. On the present occasion, however* 
he severely corrected both the little boys; and then - 
taking one ill £aoh hand, led them to their mamma, v 
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I am grieved, dear Jane, he obser?ed, as he en¬ 
tered the room, to find what a trial these children 
are to you, when I ain from home. I have brought 
them to acknowledge their fault, and lo intreat your 
forgiveness. 

The children both threw their arms round her 
neck ; and hiding their faces in her bosom, sobbed 
aloud : while their gentle mother, who had felt so 
deeply for them, as even to shed tears on their ac¬ 
count, embraced them tenderly, freely forgave 
them, and placing a hand on the head of each, ut¬ 
tered a fervent petition, that God would bless the 
means, which parental love had been obliged to use, 
and make them obedient children to their heavenly 
Father, and to their earthly pareots. She then 
pleaded with their papa to pardon them also. 

1 would most gladly do so, he replied, if their 
minds could be actuated by gratitude and love. 
But our children seem to be fhore influenced by 
fear than affection; and, therefore, I scarcely know 
what to say to it. Chme to me, Henry aud Fred¬ 
erick, and bring your character books. The chil¬ 
dren obeyed, and Mr. W. wrote V. B. for very bad, 
under the article of behaviour for that day, adding, 
I shall rule two columns on the last page, headed 
by words, which I never before thought of putting 
into your books, Rudeness and Disobedience. I 
shall depend upon your mamma for a strict and 
faithful report; and if at my return I hud your 
names placed under either, you may assure your¬ 
selves that I will not 6pare you ; if on the contrary, 
I hear no complaint, it will give me unfeigned pleas¬ 
ure to cot the disgraceful page from each of your 
books. I intend to write a paper before I go, which 
I shall expect you in addition to your other employ¬ 
ments, to copy neatly during my absence. And 
now. I shall rejoice to forgive you, if 1 may hope 
that you will never repeat such conduct. 

Henry and Frederick promised that they would 
try to be good in future, and would ask God to help 
them ; on which their papa kindly knelt down with 
them, for a few minutes to intreat pardon for the 
past, and strength for days to come.—When even¬ 
ing had arrived, Mr. West went by the stage, and 
1 am happy to say the little ones had profited so 
well l»y i tie teeson receiver^ *t»;TTfnj one wotr** *»avo 
«i !rom their behaviour that -their papa vv&e 
not in the house. 

Perhaps some of my readers may wish to see the 
paper left by Mr. West; it was as follows: 

“ If a man have a stubborn and rebellious son, 
which will^not obey the voice of his father, or the 
voice of his mother, and that, when they have chas¬ 
tened him, will not hearken unto them, then shall 
his father and mother lay hold on him, and bring 
him out unto the elders of the city, and unto the 
gate of his place; and they shall say unto the el¬ 
ders of the city, This our son is stubborn and re¬ 
bellious, he will uot obey our voice ; and ail the men 
of his city shall stone him with stones, that he die: 
so shalt thou put evil away from among you, and all 
Israel shall hear and fear.”— Deut. xxt. 18—21. 

From this striking passage, it may be plainly seen, 
how great a sin disobedience to parents is in the 
sight of God ; and though fathers and mothers are 
not compelled in the present day, to bring their chil¬ 
dren to so dreadful a punishment; yet the crime 
remains the same in the eye of the great Lawgiv¬ 
er ; and divine vengeance will sooner or later fol- 
low it. Awful are those words in the book of Pro¬ 
verbs : u The eye that mocketh at his father, and ( 
detptselh to obey his mother, the ravens of the val¬ 
ley shall pick it out, & the young eagles shall eat it.” j 


_ RBLIOIOW, 

F)rom the Youth’s Friend. 

■ACT, OF TARSUS. 

Tarsus, a principal city of Cilicia, a country of 
isia Minor, was the birth place of the Apostle Paul, 
lewas sent to Jerusalem, probably about the age 
»f twelve years, to be educated, under the care of 
'amaliel, a very celebrated doctor, or expounder, of 
le law. This man had great influence among the 
sws, and for many years presided over the San- 
zdrim, or Supreme^Conncil of the Jewish nation. 


It was no doubt thought to be a great privilege to 
be instructed by so learned a man. 

PauL, or Saul, as he was then called, was an obedi¬ 
ent scholar, and his manner of living must have 
been very correct and examplary even when he was 
very young, for afterwards when he was put on trial 
before Kin* Agrippa, he called upon all the Jews, 
those who had known him all his life, to testify, if 
they would, that from his youth up, according to 
the straitest sect of their religion, he had lived a 
Pharisee. 

And this was no doubt true. The Pharisees were 
very strict in all the outward forms and ceremonies 
of worship, and so had Paul been, though his heart 
was unchanged by the grace of God, and ^inwardly 
he was full of all manner of wickedness. * And all 
outward form and lip-service, without the heart, if 
the heart is far from God, is an abomination in his 
sight. RemenrttFihis! God is a pure and holy 
Spirit, and 11 they that worship him, must worship 
him in spirit and in truth.” 

When the martyr Stephen, of whom we read in 
the 7th chap, of Acts, was stoned by the Jews, Saul 
stood by, and the witnesses laid down their clothes 
at his feet, Saul consenting to and approving bis 
death. And he afterwards showed his great hatred 
to the cause of the Lord Jesus, by persecuting his 
people from city to City, shutting them up in prison, 
and trying to compel them to blaspheme their holy 
religion, and giving his voice against them that they 
should be put to dea^h. 

But the time was coming when Saul should be 
brought to see the great wickedness of his conduct. 

He determined to go up to Damascus, a great and 
magnificent city, where he hoped he should find 
some of the poor followers of the Saviour. And he 
requested the high priest to give himMetters to the 
synagogue of that city, that if he found any, wheth¬ 
er men or women, he might have authority to bind 
them and bring them to Jerusalem. 

But here the tender mercy and forgiveness of our 
blessed Redeemer, shone forth towards the wicked 
persecutor. When Saul had nearly reached Da¬ 
mascus, at a great light from heaven shone 

round about him and them which were wiLh him,! 
brighter than the "sun, and they fell to the ground. 
No wonder that they were frightened, knowing that 
they were going on so wicked qn errand. The guif- 
ty are easily alarmed. 

But Saul heard a voice saying in the Hebrew 
tongue, “ Saul, Saul, why persecutes! thou me 1” 
And Saul trembled and was astonished; no doubt 
greatly afraid of meeting the judgment he deserved. 
And Saul said, ** Who art tbou, Lord?” And he 
said, “ I am Jesus whom thou persecutest!” 

Thus the Lord Jesus showed his great love for 
his people, as if he had said, “ Thy enmity is a- 
gainst me and my religion, and the injury which 
thou dost tQ my followers I consider as done to my¬ 
self!” And Saul inquired, “ Lord, What wilt thou 
have me to do ?” . And the Lord said, “ Arise, and 
go into the city, aud it shall be told thee what thou 
shalt do.” 

And when Saul arose from the earth, he could 
see nothing, being quite blind; and they led him 
by the hand to Damascus. And his distress and 
anguish were so great, that his appetite was quite 
gone; he could eat nothing, and he continued in 
tot&l darkness and without food for three days. 

And the Lord appeared in a dream to a certain 
disciple named Ananias, that dwelt at Damascus, 
and informed him that Saul was there, and comman- 
I ded him to go to Saul and instruct him in the way 
of Salvation, putting his hands on him that he might 
receive bis sight. 

And Ananias did according td the word of the 
Lord and entered into the house where Saul was, 
and put his hands on him, proclaiming to him salva¬ 
tion in the name of the Lord Jesus; and there fell 
from his eyes, as it had been scales, and he receiv¬ 
ed sight. And his heart was comforted, and he was 
filled with the Holy Ghost, and arose and was bap¬ 
tized. And immediately he began to preach every 
where, even in the synagogues of the Jews, that ve¬ 
ry Jesus, whom he had so despised, as Christ, the 
$qq of God. Thusliie grace of God is all powerful 
• *x 


to convert the vilest of the vile, and thus the love of 
Christ constrainetb them to walk io the way of his 
commandments. If we love him, we shall seek to 
be like him, and to do good to the souls and bodies 
of our perishing fellow-creatures. * 


OBITUARY. 


From the Child’s Mttgtucvit. 

GEORGE WATKINS. 

George Watkins was admitted a scholar into the 
Radnor-street Sabbath school, London, January 11 
1824. His attendance was regular, till within a 
few months of his desth, when unavoidable hind¬ 
rances prevented him from being so punctual as for¬ 
merly. During the whole of the time that he atten¬ 
ded, which was about two years and a quarter, noth¬ 
ing remarkable appeared. His natural disposition 
was lively, and this sometimes betrayed him -into 
levity; but when the teacher addressed his class 
on religious subjects, he was attentive and serious. I 
It was not, however, till God was pleased to afflict 
him, that the Holy Spirit seemed to work powerful- 
ly on his mind, and give him to see himself without i 
hope and without God in the world. He now felt 
his burden of guilt intolerable, and what increased I 
his distress was, that having neglected- prayer du¬ 
ring health, he was now unable to pray when sick- , 

ness overtook him. He was taken ill on Wedues- I 

day, February 28, 1827, with a violent internal in- i 
flammation. I was informed of his illness the Sab¬ 
bath morning following, and in company with a 
friend went to visit him. We conversed with him 
on the state of his mind, and though he said little, 
yet he was very attentive to our instruction and ad-’ 
vice. We urged him to seek an interest in Christ, 
the sinner s only hope, aod encouraged him to lift 
up his heart to God. After reading a portion of 
Scripture, and praying with him, we left him. 

In the afternoon, being mnch worse, he sent for 
me again: when I went he seemed in much dis- , 

tress. On being asked if he thought be should go . 

to heaven ifhe died, he answered, “ Noand when 
?=bed why he thought so, be replied, ‘'Because i 
so_"rc:it a =inver” We endeavor..’ 
him with hope by again directing him to the La. 
of God who taketh away the sing of the world; a^u- 
ring him that God will not cast out those who’corse 
to him through his Son. 

He now earnestly besought the Lord to hare mer- 
cy upon him ; and he who has said, “ Call upon mt 
in the day of trouble/’ did not suffer kirn to wy in 
vain. I called again in the evening: his pain was 
so great that he was not expected to live through 
the night; but when I asked him the state of his 
mrnd, to my delight, he replied, “ I am quite happy 
and shall soon 'be with Jeans.” I asked him tow • 
he obtained 4his change. His answer was, “ He 
that believeth on Jesus Christ sliall be sated.'* 

“ Do you believe in him as your Saviour 1” “ Yes; 

I know that my Redeemer liveth; I am not afraid 
to die; I shall soon be with Jesus, for God has for¬ 
given me all my sins.” He said tome, “I hope 
you will forgive me, for I have often been disobe¬ 
dient.” I could not help rejoicing that God had 
been so gracious to this poor boy, in thus deliver- 
tog him from the spirit of bondage 

I asked him if he had any thing to communicate 
to the boys of his class: “ Tell them,” said he “ to 
love God, and keep holy the Sabbath day. Xbive 
broken the Sabbath." This sin in particular had 
lain heavy on his conscience. 

Having obtained mercy banself, he was very de¬ 
sirous that all his family should find the same bles¬ 
sing. He was particularly wishfn! that his brothers 
should attend the Sabbath school, to .which ho now 
felt so great an obligation. 

He never expressed any wish to recover ;-and 
when his friends pitied his sufferings, he said, 

“ These are nothing to what Jeans endured for me; 
they pierced his hands ahd feet, and put a crown of 
thorns on his head. I am quite-happy; I shall 
soon be in heaven.” 

On Thursday be seemed much better, but on 
Saturday evening tbe disorder came on again with 
renewed; itielencoi/ His confidence in God, bower- 
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er, wsb unshaken to the last. He lingered till about 
half past five o’clock on Sabbath morning, and 
sweetly fell asleep in Jesus, aged thirteen years and 
one month. John Williams. 


THB SABBATH IOHOOL. 

From the Children's Magazine. 

THE HAPPY CHANGE. 

44 Follow the example of your Saviour’s patience, 
my dear Sarah, so shall yon be a partaker of bis 
resurrection, 1 * said Miss S. to her scholar Sarah V. 
who for many long weeks had been confined to her 
bed, and kept from her much loved school, by wast¬ 
ing sickness. Sarah was very much beloved by her 
teacher, for God had been pleased to make her 
greatly better while she was at Sunday School, than 
she had before been, (as my little readers will see 
if they read all of this story) and she was very 
thankful, of course, for the kindness and patience 
which had been shown in instructing her. When 
Sarah was taken sick, Miss S. used to call every 
Sunday, after morning service, bringing one or 
more of the scholars with her, to see how Sarah 
was doing; to talk with her about the pleasantness 
of the ways of religion, and the peace which they 
enjoy who love their Lord and Savipur; and to tell 
her any thing interesting that had taken place at 
the school. It was on the Sunday before Easter 
that Miss S. spoke to Sarah about 4 following the 
example of her Saviour’s patience. 1 44 If I had but 
a small share of His patience, I should be much 
happier,” was her gentle answer; 44 1 know I should, 
for it made him happy under all his sufferings and 
sorrows. Sister Catharine has been reading to me 
very kindly, the Epistle and Gospel for the day, and 
a psalm, and we have been joining in some prayers 
to God. I am sure I have no reason to complain. 

I would like to be once more at church and school 
with you all, indeed I would, but I pray God to give 
me patience to wait his own good time.” Miss S. 
could not stay long with Sarah, for she was obliged 
to go back to the school in the afternoon, but she 
left a little book with Catharine to read for her sick 
steier, saying, as she left the room, fh,pe that, 
by the blessing of the good God, we shall soon have 
yon with us again at school.” 

I dare say, my little readers will be surprized to 
Jiear that this same patient and gentle Sarah was 
ooce an ill-tempered, and fretful little girl, who 
made every body around her feel unhappy ; and they 
will perhaps ask what wrought such a happy change 
: in her. It was religion, my little friends, the relig¬ 
ion of the blessed Jesus, who once said, 44 Suffer 
little children to come unto me and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven/’ And 
in the following history I will tell you in what way 
she was led to love and to follow his blessed gui¬ 
dance. 

Sarah, when she was about six years old t was of¬ 
ten called by those who visited her father’s house, 

4 a good little girl :* but they little knew what un¬ 
happy moments she often caused her father (for her 
mother died when she was quite youtig) by her self¬ 
ish and petulant behaviour. Indeed it was easy 
enough for those who spent any considerable time 
in her company, to see that she was yet without that 
which all the children in the world must have be¬ 
fore they can be good and happy, and that is, a heart 
aadc holy by their He%venly Father. When Sa- 
nih’s SK>ther died, Mias B. a niece of her father’s, 
who had long Liffd in the family, took upon hercelf 
the care of the childreo. Sbe 4 was truly a good 
woman, and no sister could have shown them great¬ 
er love: Her health was always feeble, yet she was 
always cheerfiil and happy, for she looked forward 
with a good hope to heaven, where there is no more 
sickness. Morning and evening did she gather her 
uncle’a children around her, and many a prayer, 
and little hymn, which, long after her cousin was 
laid in the grave, made part of Sarah's daily devo¬ 
tions, had she at these times learned from the pious 
Miss B. My little readers will perhaps think that 
Sarah could not be a bad girl while she began and 
ended her day in this manner; but I am sorry to 
say that many a time when Miss B. would in the 


kindest manner say, 44 Come now, my children, 
kiieel down to your prayers,” Sarah would show 
by the quick frown that gathered upon lifer brow, or 
by busying herself about something at the time un¬ 
necessary, that almost any thing in the world would 
please her better than prayers and hymns. She 
wia even sometimes hurried away, by her temper, 
to speak saucily -to her good cousin, who always 
reproved her in the kindest manner, and many times 
with tears. Had Sarah known how soon she was 
to lose this friend, she would have set a higher va¬ 
lue on her kind lessons. Deeply, were both these 
little girls grieved when God, in his wise provi¬ 
dence, took from them their cousin. But Sarah’s 
tears were made bitter by the thought of her un¬ 
kindness arid ingratitude." On the evening after 
Miss B.’s funeral, Sarah’s father, seating her -be¬ 
side him, spoke to her of all her cousin’s kindness 
and of the greatness of their loss, until, unable 
longer to control her feeliqgs, she went up to her 
little chamber to weep there. The door was stand¬ 
ing open, and as she came near it she heard the 
voice of her sister in prayer, 44 that God would 
send some one to teach them and take care of them, 
now that their cousin was gone, and that they 
might always love each other, and be his children, 
and so go to their happy cousin when they should 
die.” 44 Yes, I will love you, my dear sister,” said 
Sarah; throwing her arms about her sister’s neck ; 

44 1 will never be unkind to you again. Oh ! if cou¬ 
sin B. could but come back to us, I should not 
grieve her any more”-—and she wept upon her sis¬ 
ter’s neck. 44 She will not come to us, Sister,” 
said Catharine, 44 but how often did she tell us, that 
if we love Him whom she loved, we shall go to her!” 

44 Oh Catharine,” said Sarah, 44 1 fear I shall never 
be as mild and gentle as our dear cousin was.” 
And then she sobbed again most bitterly. 44 God,” 
answered her sister, 44 is almighty, and can do ev¬ 
ery thing; and you know bow often cousin B. has 
told us, and showed us places iq the Bible that say 
so too, that if we ask him as we Ought, He will give 
us all that is good both for our ^mls and bodies.” 

44 Ah,” said Sarah, 44 if I had attended as you have 

done to her l ustiu ctfratts, i sho o tO *nng \men Happi¬ 
er now, dear Catharine.” Iler heart was now soften¬ 
ed, and she engaged in prayer that evening with a 
feeling which she had never before known—Oh how 
sweetly did these sisters consign themselves to 
slumber in each other’s arms! 

Qathe next day, MissS. who bidden an inti¬ 
mate friend of these little girls? couain during her 
life, and knew what pains she had taken to make 
them know and love God, called to request that 
they might enter her class at the Sunday School. 
Their father’s consent obtained, they willingly en¬ 
gaged^- tq, become her scholars. 44 1 will try,” 
said MissB., as she was leaving them, <r as far as 
in me lies, to be to you in the place of her who has 
been taken from you ; and happy will you be if you 
grow up to be like her.” 

They now went regularly to the Sunday School. 
The kind manner of Miss S., and her patience in 
teaching Sarah, who had never been fond of her 
book, and so was not as forward as little girls of her 
age, soon won their hearts. Sarah’s fretfulness of 
temper sometimes showed itself even in the school; 
but the encouraging conversations of Mbs S., her 
own constant Watchfulness and prayer to her Heav¬ 
enly Father to create in her a pew -heart and a new 
spirit for her Saviours sake, boon gave her reason 
to hope that ill-tempered as she had been, she 
would one day possess the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit. Her little class-mates, who bad ex¬ 
pected a good deal of annoyance from her bad dis¬ 
position,-(for many of them had known her before 
she came to the school,) no^ began to love her; 
and when she was taken sick, always considered it 
a favour to be taken by Miss S. to vbit her. God 
was pleased ina short time to restore her to health 
and to her school; and she has now grown to be a 
pious and amiable joung wom|n: another proof that 
true religion always works in those who heartly em- 
brace it, 4 a happy ohange.” _ J. V. 

Maxim .—Promises made hi house «C affliction, are but seldom 
remembered. 
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For the Youth's Companion. 

MORNING LESSONS*— Lesson 3d. 

THE EFFORT. 

Frances’ mamma bad given her a handkerchief 
to hem for her brother. It was a nice silk hand¬ 
kerchief and required to be hemmed very neatly.— 
Frances loved her brother and liked to sew for him, 
because he had often done many kind things for her. 

Her brother’s name was Edward : he did not 
live at home but was several miles off at school; 
but when the vacations came, he used to return 
home, and now in about a week they expected him. 
Frances wished to finish the handkerchief before he 
arrived, because she knew he would be pleased that 
his little sister had been at work for him. She bad 
a little work-basket. 

In this basket she always kept the work she was 
sewing, neatly folded up without a wrinkle : her 
needle was carefully run into the bem, where she 
had taken the last stitch. She had made a little 
green silk bag, in which she kept her thread and 
thimble—this too, she placed in the basket beside 
her work, and then her basket was just small enough 
to shut up in the desk, (which you know her Papa 
had bought for her,) and there she always kept it 
with her books. Her mother always desired Fran¬ 
ces to hem her task, after she had read her Morn¬ 
ing Lesson ; and she nevpr was obliged to waste 
her time, in looking for the lost thimble or needle 
or thread, because they were always to be found in 
the basket, where her mamma had taught her to 

place them in order, every day. Mrs. M- 

thought it was very important, that her little girl 
should learn to keep things in their proper places 
while she was young, because if she did not, she 
would grow up an untidy and disorderly woman. 
Well—Frances had eaten her breakfast, finished 
her reading lesson, and was now sitting on her little 
cricket with the work-basket by her side. The 
green thread-bag was pinned to her robe—the thim¬ 
ble was upon her finger, and the silk bAndkgJU^Ufef-- 
in her lap, and she was so busily engaged in set¬ 
ting stitch after stitch, even and small, that she 
did not observe herPapa when he entered the room 
with a letter in his .hand. 

4 < My dear,” said he to Mrs.M-, “ here is a let¬ 

ter from Edward—he tells us the sfchuQlcloses this 
week, instead of next, and that he shallbiHit home 
on Saturday.” 

44 On Saturday,” said Frances, looking up eager- 
ly, (while the needle paused,) 14 and what is to-day, 
Mamma f ’ 

44 To-day taThursday.” 

44 Oh dear,” siKd Frances, 44 1 am afraid the hand¬ 
kerchief will not undoneand she began to look 
very sad and much disappointed. 

But her mamma said,'^Hqp, my dear, do not look 
so dissatisfied about it; yourajtet learn to bear dis¬ 
appointment, pleasantly ; beside^ perhaps with ef¬ 
fort , it may befinished. Let me the work.” 

44 One whole side to bem, mamma,” saV) Frances. 

Her mamma calculated for her. She divided 
the side into six tasks, and told her if she Weald 
do thru to-day and three to-morrow, she might get 
it done. 

44 1 will try,” said Frances, 44 but it will be very 
bard.” _ 

44 1 know it, my dear,” said her motherT^iArce 
tasks a day, to a little girl, who has done but one, 
is a great deal; but with close industry and effort' 
you may do it—but you will have to give up play 
for these two days if you undertake the 'six tasks.” 

Yes, mamma, but I won’t mind that, I do so 
want to have it ready for Edtfard.” 

Her papa said, 44 and your ride with me, Frances, 
you will not have time for that either.” 

Here Frances hesitated, for she loved her ride 
better than her play-^but she did not hesitate long, 
she soon decided to* attempt the work, and give r 
pleasure to her brother^ She immediately sat down 
to her hem again and accomplished th e first task 
with ease. She then took .a run into the yard, to 
rest ^^Ef^lielWinoinenti before beginning the 
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onds The house she was building in the snow¬ 
bank looked verj^empting—but she must not stop to 
look at it now, lest she should want to stay, and 
that she knew would not finish her handkerchief— 
so she ran directly in, and began her second task.— 
She passed very well through this also, but at the 
beginning of the third she began to grow weary.— 
It was afternoon. The sun was shining pleasantly, 
and she was impatient of staying so long in the house. 
She began to hasten her work, and drew her thread 
through so fast and quick, as often to break it— 
this made her entirely impatient and she began to 
cry. Frances now forgot that God was looking up¬ 
on her with displeasure—forgot what her kind 
Mamma had often told her, about being a patient 
little girl. But sho forgot only for a moment. She 
soon felt how wrong she had been, aud as she was 
alone, she knelt down in penitence, and prayed God 
to forgive her, and make her his gentle child. She 
then arose—wiped away her tears—picked out the 
long hasty stitches and patiently taking time for the 
work, finished her third task. It was now supper 
time, and soon after supper, Frances was tired and 
went to bed ; but she did not forget when she laid her 
head upon the pillow to ask God again to forgive 
her, after sKe had told her mamma Ijow naughty she 
had been. 

The next morning she rose quite rested and with 
a light heart. At the accustomed hour she sat 
down to her three remaining tasks, and at the close 
of an industrious day, she had patiently and neatly 
accomplished them. Now, she was ready for her 
brother, who was to come in the morning stage.— 
The sun rose bright on Saturday morning—there 
was sunshine also in Frances’ heart. 

At nine o’clock she was stationed at the window 
—soon the merry bells were heard, and the crowd¬ 
ed stage drove up. Coachman opened the door of 
the carriage, and Edward, with bis fur cap and thick 
great coat, jumped from the stage and reached the 
parlour almost with a bound. But I will not des¬ 
cribe the meeting to my little friends, for most of 
them know ui-v.itis t .• ir.-eivc ' *’■ - from 

school—uitlv say C-/u »’t v .erchief 

\vris brougltf xxj hcfwnru, na \\ ::o • r * H - '~^tor<T7T 1 
was the work of los lime h*. much 

pleased to observe her improvement m &ewing— 
and when ho was told of the effort she had made to 
finish it for him , and to conquer her impatience, be¬ 
cause the tasks were difficult, he was still more 
pleased> and he kissed Frances, and said, he too 
had brought something in his trunk for her —-but 
j>^cfunk is uot yet opened. s v S. Lucy. 

Ht ATURAL HISTORY. _ 

VARIOUS ANECDOTES OF THU HORSE. 
There is an instance on record of a horse, who 
had formed a friendship for a.dbg, ,and, seeing him 
attacked by a much larger dog, came toil is friend’s 
assistance, and saved hiatife by a well-directed kick, 
which sent the largp^og into a neighboring cellar. 

Another horspr'vbose master was attacked by 
robbers, bit ydfot the ruffians, kicked over anoth- 
/ er, an d,jydiwg out on a full gallop, never stopped 
till ha>€a brought his master 9afe to his own house. 
^AfSother, ingoing through droves of young chick¬ 
ens and ducklings to the stable, would lift bis feet, 
laying his ears, and putting his nose almost to the 
ground, for fear of touching them. 

- ArFt euchman once taught a horse, which he kept 
Tor a show, to be very polite. He would pay*his 
-aspects to a company, assembled to witness his feats, 
vith an air and some motions expressive of his sat- 
s fact ion. 

He answered very exactly, by signs of the head, 

) all the questions his master put to him. He drank 
ine, taking the cup into his mouth; and also fired 
if a pistol with his mouth. He could feign him- 
df lame or dead, that he might not go to the war. 
f any person of the assembly drew a card, and show- 
d it to him, he would beat on the ground with his 
oot as many strokes as there were spots on the card. 

He told what o’clock it was by the watch in the 
ame way. Being asked if he had any knowledge 
if arithmetic, he answered, by a sign, that he had; 


and to the question, “ How much do eight and six 
make ?” he answered, by strokes of the hoof, four¬ 
teen. He was undoubtedly guided in his answers by 
signs from his master; but it is astonishing how he 
could so well obey signs, which the spectators were 
unabhs to detect. 

It is to be hoped that, when any of you shall be¬ 
come old enough to use and own horses, you will re¬ 
member what noble and excellent animals they nat¬ 
urally are; how well entitled to your kindness and 
consideration; and that none of you will ever be so 
thoughtless as to abuse or oppress them. 

Such conduct shows that those who are guilty of 
it are alike destitute of the fine feelings of humani¬ 
ty, and regardless of the Great Father of the uni-/ 
verse, who has implanted these excellent qualities in 
the animal, as if expressly to ensure for him our 
sympathy and kindntys. [Led. on Nat 'Hist. 

HX80BLLANT. 

Who shall have the Prize ?—There was once to 
be a meeting of the flowers, and the judge was to 
award a prize to the onepronounced the most beau¬ 
tiful. “ Who shall havj the prize? 0 said the rose, 
stalking forward in all the consciousness of beauty. 
“ Who shall have the pi^ze?” said the other flow¬ 
ers, advancing, each filled with conscious pride, and 
each imagining it would be herself. “ I will take a 
peep at those beauties,” thought the violet, as she 
lay in her humble bed, not presuming to attend the 
meeting—“ I will see thepi as they passbut as 
she raised her lowly head to peep out of her hiding 
place, she was observed by the judge, who immedi¬ 
ately pronounced her the most beautiful, because 
the most modest. ! 


strangers, are sensible of its importance, and of those 
who have, too many of them when at home are neg¬ 
ligent of that duty. 


Noble Revenge .—When I was a small boy, there 
was a black boy in the neighborhood, by the name 
of Jim Dick. Myself and a number of my play¬ 
fellows were one evening collected together in our 
and be^an tormenting the poor black, by 
! nijNJVucl. r j>r, and other degrad¬ 
ing epithets; T i-''nr feM'Va appeared excessively 
at our Uoi, ;n 1<?U US. V’c bOOU 

ukui made uo appoint m U. a 5»Latii:g in the 

neighborhood, and on the day of the appointment 
I had the misfortune IP break my skates, and I 
could uot go without borrowing Jim’s skates. I 
went tt> him and asked him for them; O, yes, John, 
yon may have^them and welcome, was his answer. 
When I went to return them, I found Jim sitting 
by the fire in the kitchen, reading the Bible. I 
told him I bad returned his skates, and was under 
great obligations to him for his kindness. He look¬ 
ed at me as he took the skates, and with tears in 
his eyes, mid to me, “ John, don’t never call me 
Blackamoor again,” and immediately left the room. 
The words pierced my heart, and I burst into tears, 
and from that time resolved not to abuse a poor 
black in future. Southey. 


Sagacity of a Dog .—A short time since, a gen¬ 
tleman residing in the upper part of ■Carnarvon¬ 
shire, received an invitation from a gentleman re¬ 
residing in Middlgprich, Cheshire, to spend a month 
with him. The gentleman accepted the invitation, 
and took with him a favorite greyhound. The next 
day after their arrival, a mastiff belonging to the 
inviter attacked the greyhound and gave him a se¬ 
vered rubbing. The greyhound immediately took 
to his heels, and fled to Carnarvonshire, a distance 
of about ninety miles, and the family were surpris¬ 
ed to see the dog return without his master. Next 
morning, the greyhound, and a'remarkably strong 
bull-dog, belonging to the same gentleman, had dis-, 
appeared, and no traces could be found of either of 
them, until a few days afterwards, when a letter 
was received from the Welch gentleman, bating 
that his ball-dog and greyhound had arrived in 
Cheshire, and both had attacked the mastiff belong¬ 
ing to his friend, and bad destroyed him before they 
could be separated. [Bath, Eng. Journal. 

Hospitality.—A kind attention to strangers is 
very grateful to them, y t . :aw who have not been 


I(U Temper. —Those who are apt to take offence, 
are the most'll kely to offer it. 

_ POBTEY. _ 

ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 

The room was still. One solitary ray 
Of soft and mellow li^ht, finding its way 
Through a small crevice, fell upon the face 
Of the dead infant. All had left the place 
To weep apart.— The mother for her child, 

Who yesterday returned her kiss, and smiled. 

The sister for the playful innocent, 

Who by her side tripped gaily where she went. 

Or nestled in her bosom, or amused 
Her workiug hours with prattle, or confused 
With childish questions; but who never more 
Could be to her the all he was before. 

The old grandmother, whose dim sunken eve 
Had seen ber darling sicken, droop, and die. 

And never slept; who many a weary day 
Untired, had stood beside him as lie lay. 

And many a dreary night had constant staid, 

And o’er him fondly watched, devoutly prayed; 

Who seemed to read his every look, and guess 
The sense his feeble Ups failed to express, 

She too had gone.—The friends who loved the boy 
When blooming, innocent, and full of joy. 

And smiled to note him then, came kindly now. 

And (propped Use tear and kissed his icy brow. 

The little ones who shared his sports, drew nigh 
His lifeless-form, and wept they knew not why. 

But quickly turned- their saddened looks away, 

And soon forgot the gloomy sight in play. 

All these were gone, i stood alone with death. 

Scarce dared to breathe, lest with unholy breath 
I should disturb the calm repose, the rest 
Last, longest, holiest, of the spirit blest. 

I razed upon bis face—no trace was there 
Of safTennm—it was pale indeed, I Hit fair. 

The eye wal closed, but seemed prepared to ope 
Bright as before with happiness and hope. , 

The Ups seemed just unfcjlding in a smile— 

The limbs were only resting for a while— 

The faded cbeek would soon regain its bloom— 

This is too fair for tenant of a tomb— 

Sush were my thoughts; thoughts of so bight a hue 
So full of hope, I’d fain believed them true. 

And waited for the litl e one to rise. 

Breathing and baaulifui before ray eves. 

; ‘ U •! - ' ;> ' ,V». evr.yjbyi 

unreal dreams can yield no lasting joj ; 

Hopes unsubstantial, » built on Jr, 

Time soon destroys, or substitutes despair. 

The infant rose not, and tliese fancies lied, 

I saw, and knew, and felt, that he wiu dead; 

And yet I could not weep; for death like this. 

So calm, so sweet, so terrorless, is bliss. 

Thoughts fraught with high and holy influence filled 
My soul—each earth-born wish was stifled. 

I felt a heavenly calm steal o’er my breast, 

.Kissed his cold cheek, and left him tp liis rest. [Be^tsfer. 


THE COTTAGE GIRL. / 

Remote from all the noise and strife. 
Attendant on a polished life. 

Secluded in a distant vale. 

Far from cold fashion’s gilded pale, 
Unnoticed by the heartless crowd, 

“ The vain, the selfish and the proud,” 

A lovely maid, in person fair. 

And thoughts as pure as morning air. 

Was tutored by an aged sire, 

To filial love and pure desire. 

When rosy morn diffused her light 
To banish far the shades of night, 

'She would ascend some neigh’bring hill " 
Whenfce issued many a purling riH, 

To greet the sun with joyous eyes. 

Ascending in the azure skies; * 

To him who made the glorious sun. 

And bless’d the work when it was done. 

She reared an altar in her heart. 

From passion, care and pride, apart. 

Up to the canopy of bine. 

Ascending with the morning dew. 

Were breathed upon the mountain’s brow, 
Her orisons and morning vow. 


His love, his goodness and bis power. 

And took example from the bee. 

To turn her hands to industry. 

Blest vale! where innocence resides 
Spontaneous joy o’er all presides. 

Fain would I leave all worldly cans. 

And take an humble dwelling there. 

Far from all pomp, and glitt’ring trains. 

From sculptur’d domes, and gilded fanes, 

And learn in thy sequester'd shade. 

Contentment, from the cottage maid; 

And when L mingle with the earth 

To stefp beneath thy verdant turf. [ Palladium. 
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, __ PIALOOUJ , 

' THE NETTLE. ^ 

By the Rer. Robert Walsh, LL. D. 

“A. O, papa! I have stung my hand with that 
nastj nettle. 

“F. Well, my dear, I am sorry for it: but pull 
up that large dock leaf you see near it;—now bruise 
the if 1 **® out of it oo th« you !***»- mod;?-- 
$W1 # is the pam la V^ ied. ( ° 

44 A. O, very mueh indeed—I hardly feel it now. 
But I wish there was not a nettle in tbe'world. I 
am sure I do not know what use there can be in 
them. 

41 P If you knew any thing of botany, Nanny, 
you would not say so. 

44 A. What is botany, papa ? 

“ F. Botany, my dear, is the first thing Adam ev¬ 
er learned. 

44 A. I do not understand you. 

44 F. Botany is the knowledge of plants; and 
these were the first things m&n became acquainted 
with. 

" A. O, dear papa, tell me how. 

44 F. Man, you know, was created out of the dust 
of the earth; and when he rose from the ground, 
he saw himselfevery where surrounded with plants. 
The rearing of them became bis first care, their 
fruit his first ibod, and marking their kinds his 
first k nowledge. Botany, therefore, must have been 
as old as man’s creation ; for at that time, the Bi¬ 
ble tells us, that 4 Qod planted a garden eastward in 
Eden for Adam, that be might dress it and till it.’ 

' 44 A . That is very true indeed;—but did any one 
else iq the Bible ever learn botany ? 

F. lesY'hot only the first man, but the wisest 
man in the world turned his mind to it. 

44 A. Do you mean Solomon ? 

44 F. Ido. 

44 A. Did Solomon study botany? 

44 F. So the Bible tells us. He considered the 
subject with great attention, learned the names and 
uses of every plant, and discoursed of trees from the 
largest to the smallest, from 4 the cedar of Lebanon 
to the hyssop that groweth out of the wall. 1 Even 
our Saviour himself condescended to notice plants, 
and pointed them out to his disciples to instruct 
them in the wisdom, power, and providence of God. 

4 Behold,’ said he, 4 the ldies of the field how they 
grow; they* toil not, neitner do they spin ; yet I say 
onto you, that Solomon in all his glory was not ar¬ 
rayed like one of them.’ 

44 A. O, a lily indeed is a beautiful flower ,* and 
if there were such growing in our fields, I am sure I 
should not complain of them. But this ugly nettle! 

1 do not know what beauty, use, or instruction there 
could be in that. 

44 F And yet, Nanny, there is more beauty, use, 
and instruction in a nettle than even in a lily. 

4: A. O, papa, how can you make that out? 

44 F. Put on your gloves, pluck up that nettle, and 
let us examine it. First look at the flower. 

44 A. The flower, papa!—I see no flower—unless 
jroa call that cluster of little ragged knobs flowers, 
*vhich have neither colour nor smell, and are not 
wnuoh larger than the heads of pins. 

“ F. Here, take this magnifying glass, and ex¬ 
amine them. 

“A. O, I see nowevery little knob is folded 
in leaves like a rose bud. May be there is a 
Gower inside. 

“ jF. Try-p-take this pin and touch the knob. 

do you see ? 

" O, how curious. 

What is curious? 


44 A- The moment I toucheikti, it flew open; a 
little cloud rose out of it like eQ<*yautment, and four 
beautiful little stems sprung up aAfthey were alive; 
and now that I look.again with jhe glass, I see an 
elegant little flower as nice and perfect as a lily itself. 

44 F. Well, now examine the leaves. 

44 A. O, I see they are all covered over with little 
bristles : and when I examine tliem with a glass, I 
see qjittle bag filled with a j/Ace like water at the 
bottom 11a.I ehamt -- thjl 

44 F. Now touch the little bag with the point of 
the pin. 

44 A. O, when I press the bag, the juice runs up, 
and comes out at the small point at the top; so I 
suppose the little thorn mist be hollow inside, 
though it is finer than the point of my cambric 
needle? 

44 F. Have all the leaves hose stings T 

“ A. No, papa; some of the young ones aje 
quite green and soil, like velret, and I may handle 
them without any danger. 

44 F. Now look at the stem and break it. 

44 A. O, I can easily crack it, but I cannot break 
it asunder; for the bark is si strong, that it fiolds 
it together. 

**:F. Wpll, now you see thnre are more curious 
things in a nettle than you expected. 

44 A. O, indeed, I see that But you often told 
me that God made nothing it vain, or without its 
use; and I am sure I cannot see any use for all 
these things. ' 

<i p That we will now consider. You saw the 
little flower burst open—a clotW rose, you say, like 
enchantment—and stems spring up as if they were 

alive. Now all this is necessarv for the nature of 
lilts plum. Tlitrio a«>- menij ^^eints in tm>| 

wouldj and it pleased Go<f in hia^'^-om to make 
them all different. Some have parts that others 
want, and some have different fleers on different 
stems. Look at that nettle on thA opposite side of 
the road; you see that it is not ex**ctly the same as 
the one you examined. * 

44 A. No, papa; this has little flat seeds instead 
of flowers. 

44 F. Very right, my dear. Now, in order to 
make these seeds grow, it is necessary that the little 
flower of this plant and the seed of that should be 
together, as they ate in others: nut this, you see, 
is impossible; for they cannot move about like ani¬ 
mals, but are fixed to the Spot. The wisdom of God, 
therefore, has provided a remedy for this: for when 
you touched the flower, the outside leaves immedi¬ 
ately burst open ; and if you had not done so, they 
would in time burst open thetoselves: then they 
threw out a little fine powder, wfcich you saw like a 
cloud; this was conveyed by the air to .the other 
plant at the opposite side of tie road ; tiwd then 
when it touched the seed, it ga\eit power to grow, 
and produce a new plant when the other withered 
and died away. • 

44 A. That’s very carious indeed; a nd I see the 
usoof the little cloud and the flowerbUl the leaf 
that stung me—what use can that be of?—There, 
dear papa, I arti afraid I puzzle you to tell me that. 

44 F. God has given to all his creatures some 
kind of defence that they may protect themselves; 
and for this purpose the bull has horns, andthe net¬ 
tle stings. But even these stings are made of use 
to man. There are certain diseases which require 
sharp remedies. I am sorry, my love, that you had 
occasion to know this: for once yon were in pain, 
and your good uncle, the doctor ^thought it necessa¬ 
ry to put a blister on the part, afcd under God you 
got relief. Well, the poor pqople cannot always 
get a blister, so they frequently ;^se nettles. They 


strike the part that is in pain, and the points enter¬ 
ing the skin, it presses on the little bags at the bot¬ 
tom, the juice is then forced up and comes out at 
the point, and wherever it is left behind it leave* a 
little blister, which gives great relief to the pain. 
You remember poor Kitty Watson, she could not 
sleep with pains in the night, and old Thomas Staf- 
ford had lost the-use of his limbs; and they both 
say they were relieved by nettles. - But when there 
M yft iw a isimi w. tnAtfou ac¬ 

cidentally stung your hand with them, you found a* 
plant beside them, and the mild juice of the one 
immediately corrected the sharp pain of the other: 
sp that you see how good Providence is. When 
the nettle is wanted for a remedy, it removes the 
prfn of the sick; when it is not necessary for that 
puYpose, the dock leaf grows beside it, to heal the 
pain it- may give itself. 

“ A. But some of the leaves would not sting. 
Are they of any use ? 

44 F. Yes, of great use. There' are many people 
in the world who do not think it right to eat meet at 
some seasons of the year, particularly at a time which 
occurs in spring. They therefore make themselves 
food of boiled vegetables, which they call Lent por¬ 
ridge. As this occurs at a time of the year when 
any green thing is difficult to be found, the young 
nettle, which shoots out .very early, is used for this 
purpose; and itis very good and wholesome food. 

44 A. Now for the stalk, papa. 

44 F. You saw how very tough the fibres or strings 
of the bark were: they are for that reason often 
used as hemp or flax. There is a plant called hemp- 
nettle, which the farmers of Yorkshire sow in their 
gardens for the purpose. When ripe, it is steeped 
in water, the stem decays, and ihe bark remains in 

I weave them into strong bags, frock coats, and oth¬ 
er useful things. 

44 A. Well, I am sure I never thought of such 
things wheal have trampled on a poor nettle; and 
\I am very much obliged to you, dear papa, for in¬ 
structing me. 

44 F, I would wish to instruct you a Tittle more, 
my dear child, and on a still more important point. 
You were angry and impatient when the nettle 
stung you, and seemed to repine at that which God 
had made: but you see how good and perfect is the 
thing you despised, and wished had never been in 
the world. Every thing when examined is equally 
a proof of God’s wisdom and goodness. He, indeed, 
has made eivery thing for the use of man ; and the 
Scripture truly says, when he made it, 4 he saw that 
it was very good.’ In this way he creates nothing 
in vain, but it may be applied to some useful pur¬ 
pose ; and not only this, but whatever comes from 
his hands is most beautiful arid curioOs, and no hu¬ 
man being could ever make any thing like it. The 
Bible tells us, 4 the heavens declare the glory ofGpd, 
and the firmament showeth his handy work;’ and 
so does every thing else in nature; God is every 
where, and his hand is in all things; you see him 
in the sun, moon, and stars, which glittef in the 
sky; and you see him in the humble nettle, which 
you despise and trample on.” 

_ 1BLIQIOW. _ 

From the Youth's Friend. 

ELIJAH DIVIDING JORDAN. 

This great prophet of the Lord was raised up in 
the reign of Ah*b,lhe most wicked of the kings of 
Israel. His name signifies, the Lord, my God, ip 
He. This might mean that God would stand by 
him, in the great dangers to which he would be ex¬ 
posed, in those days of idolatry and sin. For Eli- 
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jah lifted up his voice against the wicked king, and 
was sent to deliver to him God's message, that there 
should be no rain or dew to moisten the earth for a 
long time, so that there w^uld be a great famine in 
the land. 

But God preserved Elijah from the anger of Ahab, 
and from perishing by the famine. He provided a 
place for him to hide, by the brook Cherith, where 
he cprnmanded the ravens to bring him food, and 
he drank of the water of the brook. VVe may al¬ 
ways humbly depend on God’s gracious care and pro¬ 
tection, when we are acting in obedience to his will 
and commandments. 

And it rained not on the earth for the space of 
three years and a half; and all that time the Lord 
took Gare of Elijah in a remarkable way, so that he 
did not want for any. thing. And at the end of that 
time Elijah prayed to the Lord, and the Lord heard 
his praypr, and sent a great rain on the earth. 

AndjGod was. with Efcjjah-i*—»»kalp.yp.r hfe^di d; I lin 
and after Elijah had loved and served God for many] ttu 
years, God took him up into heaven to be with him 
for ever. And Elijah did not die; God made known 
to him that he iutended to take him to heaven with¬ 
out seeing death. And Elijah and Elisha went to¬ 
gether to the banks of the river Jordon, “ and fifty 
men of the sons of the prophets went, and stood to 
view afar off ” These young men were disciples 
or scholars of the prophets, who had the care of 
their education, and no doubt they must have look¬ 
ed with great anxiety, for they too had understood 
that God was about to take away Elijah from them. 

And as Elijah and Elisha stood on the bank of 
the river, “ Elijah took his mantle, and wrapped it. 
together, and smote the waters, and they were divi¬ 
ded hither and thither, so that they two went over 
on clry ground.” -The mantles worn by the proph¬ 
ets and priests were marks or signs of their office, 
and were made of the skins of beasts, dressed with 
the hair on. There was no virtue in the mantle of 
Elijah itself, to perform this great miracle; it could 
only be by the almighty power'of God, who can 
and docs accomplish great things by the use* of the 
simplest means. 

This was :he hs* miracle that God performed bv 
ryrntd’ef; fbo tir^° 


your freedom as peasant as y)u expected ; you are 
exposed to a thousand dangers and sufferings, and 
begin to look bac^with r^ret to the comforts of 
borne. Pride hovjgyer pre'ents you from return¬ 
ing, until having pandered for a long time, and 
finding your difficulties /ncrease, you begin with 
slow and reluctant Hep* to move towards your fa¬ 
ther’s house. Sufpos* that when you have arrived 
there, upon looking ii at the window, you perceive 
the family seated $r>und a cheerful fire, and your 
desire to join the hippy circle is increased. Your 
father is willing t> admit you on condition of your 
repenting of yoyr ?ast conduct, and conforming to 
his rules in future But your proud heart will not 
submit to the^e reasonable terms, and you prefer 
remaining ijl the cold to accepting them. This is 
precisely tbe way, my young friends, in which you 
wish to bo re^onc’l°d to God. You do«irc the 
blc-r-.Mj-s tie com ' ic salvation, 1- t .*■ 1 i:i>. il 
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DANGER OF ROIBING BIRDS’ NESTS, 
The red-headed wex Ipecker is, properly speak¬ 
ing, a bird of passage ; hough, even in the Eastern 
States, individuals are )und, during moderate win¬ 
ters, as well as in the st tesof New-York and Penn¬ 
sylvania. In Carolina they are somewhat more 
numerous during that season ; though there sire not 
one tenth as many, wen there, as are found in 
summer. I 

They make their appearance, in Pennsylvania, 
about the first of May /and leave it about the mid¬ 
dle of October. The] inhabit from Canada to the 
Gulph of Mexico, andare also found on the west¬ 
ern coast of North Africa. About the middle of 
May, they begin to instruct their nests, which 
they form in the bodyjor large limbs of trees, taking 
in no materials, but smoothing the hole within to 
the proper shape arp size. The female lays six 
eggs, of a pure whiu, and the young make their ap¬ 
pearance about the nventieth of June. 

Notwithstanding the b ibis bird, in 

.. ... common with the rest of *1* takos, to place its 

e wns to Ue caherito his regai n. AiteT they had j young o ej viv cr — - fi-ach or enemies, within the hol- 


ber husband, heard them talking to each other as 
they approached the house. At first, she was de¬ 
lighted with the hope that her neighbours, aroused 
by the firing, had come to her assistance. Bm, 
perceiving that the conversation was neither in En¬ 
glish nor German, the languages of her neighbors, 
she instantly inferred that they were savages, com¬ 
ing to attack the house. 

The heroine had, that very morning, learned how 
the double trigger of a rifle was set. Fortunately, 
the children were not awakened by the firing; and 
she took care not to awaken them. She shat tbe 
door, and barred it with benches and tables, and 
took down the well-charged rifle of her husband. 
She placed herself directly opposite to the opening 
which would be made by forcing the door. Her 
husband came not, and she was but too well await 
that he was slain. She was alone, in the darkne** 
The yelling savages were without, 
the house f'We took fuiiir.: -nl from 

h* Uy it’ot ,n U.t n f .'i cbiitifv 

that worn ‘doeying, unroii \ .t. 

The Indians, pushing with great violence, gradual* 
ly opened the door sufficiently wide to attempt an 
entrance. The body of one was thrust into the 0 ^ 
pening, and just filled it He was struggling for ad¬ 
mittance. Two or three more, directly behind him, 
were propelling him forward. She set the trigger 
of the rifle, put the muzzle near the body of the 
foremost, and in such a direction that the ball, af 
ter passing through his body, would penetrate those 
behind. She fired. The first Indian fed. The 
next one uttered the scream of mortal agony. This 
intrepid woman saw the policy of profound silence. 
She observed it. The Indians, in consequence, 
werfc led to believe that armed men were in the 
house. They withdrew from the house, toolrthree 
horses from the. stable, and set it on fire. It was 
afterwards ascertained, that this high-minded wid¬ 
ow had saved herself and her children from the at¬ 
tack of twenty-five assailants!— T. Flint. 


OBZTVA1T. 


passed over Jordan, a* they went on and talked, 

“ behold, there appeared a chariot of fire, and hor¬ 
ses of fire, and parted them both asunder; and Eli¬ 
jah went up by a whirlwind into heaven.” And 
the mantle of Elijah rested on the prophet Elisha. 

God does not always warn his own people, as he 
did Elijah, that the time of their departure is at 
hand. Let all who look for the coming of the Lord 
Jesus, watch. And let those who are living in care¬ 
lessness and sin, repent and believe, lest he come 
suddenly as a thief in the night, and their end is 
destruction . 


BEAUTIFUL SIMILITUDES. 

Selected for the Youth* 9 Companion , by a Lady. 

Suppose, my dear Children, that each of you 
had a room, furnished, according to your own taste, 
in which there was a separate chair for every thing 
that you particularly loved and valued; one for 
your doll, another for your books, dec. Suppose 
Christ should come and knock at the door of this 
room, and ask for admission, would you have one 
seat left for him, of would your room be so occu¬ 
pied with other things, that your Saviour must be 
xii ti x . You can answer this question, byas- 
cn*inwhether Christ has any place In your 
-a a Au ctions, which the room is intended 
to reprcaert Dr. Payson. 

When you are urged, my youog friends, to go to 
Christ, you frequently reply that you wish to do so, 
but cannot. It is true4hat you' wish to be saved 
from punishment, but you are unwilling to accept 
salvation on Christ’s terms. To illustrate this, 
suppose that you had a kind father who lored you, 
and was attentive to all your wants; but many of 
his commands were very irksome to you; so that 
you determined, in order to be firee from these re¬ 
straints, to leave borne. You do not! however! find I 


triumphant morrM 
his own, and nil! 
the cavity, and o 
callow young, 
hideous snake, tm 


lows of trees; yei r c is one deadly against 

whose depredations neither the height of the tree, 
nor the dept’n of Jtke cavity, is the least security. 
This is the black snake, that frequently glides up 
the trunk of the f»ee, and, like a skulking savage, 
enters the woodpe ier’s peaceful apartment, de¬ 
vours the eggs, or ke.pless young, in spite of the 
cries and fluttering) of the parents; and, if the 
place be large enor c i , coils himself up in the spot 
they occupied, where he will sometimes remain for 
several days. TL? e ;er school-boy, after hazard¬ 
ing his neck to re oh u e woodpecker’s hole, at the 
w hen he thinks the nestlings 
hif arm, thrusting it down into 
ping what he conceives to be the 
s v th horror at the sight of a 
almo.it drops from his giddy pin¬ 
nacle, retreating <i wn the tree with terror and pre¬ 
cipitation. Sever;’ aUmtures of this kind have 
come to my kno>. Jgc and one of them was at¬ 
tended with serioii consequences, where both the 
robbers—the snak and the boy, fell to the ground; 
and a broken thigh and a long confinement, cured 
the young advenuuer completely of his ambition for 
robbing woodpecker* u ,-ts.— A. Wilson . 

MATi: RNAi^HEROISM. 

On the twenty' January, 1796, a party 

of Indians killed George >fason, on Flat Creek, a- 
bout twelve miles h om Knoxville, Tennessee. Du- 
ring the night, he Heard a noise at his stable, and 
stepped out, to asce-is io the cause; and the Indians, 
coming between him and the door, intercepted his 
return. He fled, but was fired upon, and wounded. 
He reached a care, a quarter of a mile from his 
house, out of which, already weltering in his blood, 
he was dragged, and murdered. Haring done this, 
they returned to the house, to despatch bis wife and 
children. Mr-. Vy r, unconscious of the fate of 


HAPPY Utiitru Of A SABBATH St'-UOH*. 

Wo consider th• t we M be doinv- - ‘ 
to our school (Avton Bo..’ 


x - Independent School 

: and to you, our good iritnds, if we were to nekirci 
I to inform you of the happy death of one of our fe- 
male scholars, who departed this life on the 16th of 
October last, in the 12th year of her age. . E. T. 
was one of the first who entered the school* at its 
commencement, and continued steady and diligent 
until she was afflicted. She frequently said “Oth¬ 
ers take pleasure in play and in sport; but mr 
pleasure is in the Sabbath-School.” She was first 
in her class all the time she had tbe privilege to be 
a scholar. But the time of health was soon over 
and Elizabeth became afflicted, and her afflictions 
were both long and severe, yet she never was heard 
to murmur at the dispensations of Providence. She 
would say on tbe Lord’s day mornings to her fath- 
er, “ If it should please God to grant me my health 
again, it will w, as w it has been, my delight to go to 
the Sabbath School; but if I should die and get to 
Heaven, the change to me will be far betterShe 
was some months afflicted before she could rejoice 
in a sense of pardoning love; bot God, who is rich 
in mercy, visited her soul, and although a child she 
enjoyed clearly the Spirit’s witness. The Bible 
and Wesley’s Hymns were her constant dompaa- 
wns, and when sbe became so weak as not to be 
able to hold up the books to read, she would hare 
them raised up upon pillows, in such a position as 
to enable her to read the sacred pages; she fre¬ 
quently said to those.^tho visited her, “ Oh how I 
love to read God’s word 1” Upon being asked tbe 
reason, she would say, V because it tells me what 
Jesus has done and suffered for me.” The fear of 
death was taken away; and she looked forward to 
the day of her death with triumph 1 On the morn¬ 
ing of that day she told her mother she was dying 
but going to Heaven to be happy for ever; about 
four o clock in the afternoon she calmly took fare- 
well of her father and mother, and sisters and broth¬ 
ers, and desired them all to follow her to glory- As 
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soon as she had done this, she raised her hands 
and eyes to Heaven, and with her dying voice, cried 
oat, 

“ Yonder’s my boose, and portion fair: 

My treasure and my heart are there; 

And my abiding borne!” 

Here her father interrupted her, and said—Do 
“ Angels becon you away?” 11 Yes,” she said, 
“ And Jesus bids me come?” 

For an hour after this she very frequently cried, 
“Oh how long! Oh how long!” and near five o’¬ 
clock she lifted up her dying eyes and said, “O 
Father, it is hard work to die /” At that time I be¬ 
lieve glory was opening to her view, for she cried, 
no more “how long!” but “soon! soon! soon!” 
and at 10 o'clock she cried out, “ Come, Lord Je¬ 
sus, come quickly,” and, without a struggle, re¬ 
signed her happy spirit into the hands of her belov¬ 
ed Saviour, and fell asleep in Him who had wasb- 
her and naadaher white ip his|>recious blood.— 
^ You must excuse this brief sketch, for the half has 
not been told that might have been said concerning 
her faith—her patience—her love to God in Christ 
—her delight in the exercise of family and private 
prayer. There are others in the school who, we 
trust, are following her example, and seeking after 
the same Heaven. We pray God that we all may 
be found of him in peace, without spot and blame¬ 
less, and be accounted worthy to enter into the mar¬ 
riage supper of the Lamb .—London 8. 8. Mag. 


tbb MrumsBrnY. 


For the Youth't Companion. 

MORNING LESSONS.— Lissom 4th. 

THE TRIAL. 

Frances wished very much to know what Edward 
had brought in his trunk for her, but she waited 
very patiently until he had warmed himself by the 
fire, and answered many questions from their papa 
and mamma about his school and his teachers. At 
last Edward said, “ but where is my trunk ? for 
Frances looks as if she would like to peep into it.” 

Frances ran to the hall door where it had been 
left, to fetch it—but it was too heavy for her, so Ed¬ 
ward came to lift it-in. At K was a cold morning, 
their mamma gave them leave to unpack it before 
the parlor fire. Frances knelt down upon the car¬ 
pet, and looked on very attentively while her broth¬ 
er loosened the straps; he then took from his pock¬ 
et the key, and in an instant the trunk flew open. 

“Why Edward,” said Frances, “it is full of 
books.” 

“Not quite,” sard Edward, “these are 9ome of 
the books that I shall not want any more at school, 
so I have brought them home with me. You may 
help me lay them on the carpet.” 

Frances took them up, one by OBe, and laid them 
in a pile beside her. 

“ But what comes next,” said Frances, “ in this 
long narrow box ?” 

“ That is my box of ^colours,” said he; “ our 
teacher desires us to spend some of our leisure 
hours in drawing, and I am becoming very fond of 
it* See! here, Frances, all the brushes of differ¬ 
ent sizes, and these cakes of paint of different col¬ 
ours too. We paint maps with them sometimes.” 

“Oh yes, Edward, I know how that is; my lit¬ 
tle Geography has got some maps in it, and they 
are painted. We can see the islands and countries 
much better when they are painted.” 

“ I am glad you base learned the use of painted 
maps. My teacher says, we must always try to find 
out a reason for every thing we observe, and then 
we shall always be gaining knowledge. But here 
comes my clothes—these l must give to you, mam¬ 
ma.” 

“Yes.,” said Mrs. M-, “I suspect here is 

something for me to do.” 

“ But here,” said Edward, “ is what Frances 
Wants to see;” and he took from the bottom of the 
trunk a small parcel, very closely wrapped in a 
sheet of brown paper, and tied with a pack thread 
—a little slip of white paper was watered upon the 
outside, and the direction upon it was, “ To my tit¬ 
tle niece , Frances 


Frances could not undo the parcel herself, so she; 
asked her mamma to open it for her. She stood 
by, air expectation, while her mamma untied the 
pack-thread, removed the loose wrapper, and held 
up to the delighted Frances, a small but very beau¬ 
tiful little volume. 

The covers were black, with a narrow gilt line i 
run around the edge—the back was also crossed 
delicately, with gilt lines, and Watts was stamp-! 
ed upon it in fine gilt letters—also on the outside 
of one of the covers, Frances saw her own name 
stamped in the same fine gilt letters. She opened 
the book—first came two thick leaves of marble pa¬ 
per—then two blank leaves of pure white—then fol¬ 
lowed a beautiful print of a venerable old man, with 
silver hairs, and a Jong flowing beard. He was sit¬ 
ting under a tree, had a'crown upon his head, and a 
harp in his hand. Her papa told her, this was 
to represent David the singer of Israel,” 

who first wrote the Psalms. Then followed the. 
Psalms and Hymns, in ftir and beautiful print. In 
between the leaves, at the end of the book was a 
note from Frances’ Aunt C——; it was this:— 
Note, 

“ For Frances, my careful little niece. I do not 
hesitate to give her this beautiful Hymn-Book, be¬ 
cause I have seen that sht does not injure other books 
that her Papa has given her. 

I hope she trill learn nanu of the hymns, for they 
will teach her to become gwa and happy” 

Frances turned a look of delight, from the note 
her mamma had been reading, to the volume in her 
hand. 

“ Oh I never did thinkl should have such a very 
pretty Hymn Book as this But, Papa,” .said she 
suddenly, with a change on her countenance, “ I 
must not have this book new.” 

“ Why not, my dear ?” 

“ Because, you said I might have a Hymn Book, 
when I had read my Testiment through % without 
tearing it—I have only reid it half through yet.” 

“ I know it, my dear; I should not have given 
you the book yet; but your Aunt did not knowj 
what I had told you. I 

“ I know that, papa; but jf she had, she would ' 
not have given it velL eitbor i^T J do not think I 
ought to have k 

“Nor I,” said Edward, “it looks a little like ] 
taking advantage oLAtfllilg-ienerosity, to obtain a | 
gift sooner than papa intended.^—— 

“ And besides,” said Frances, “ I might forget 
to take so good care of my Testament, if I have the 
book now—so papa you may take the book and put 
it into your library, and I. will wait till I have passed 
through the trial, before I have it for my own.” 

“ I think you are right, Frances,” said her fath¬ 
er, “ I will take the book and keep it till it is hon¬ 
estly yours. Always be thus open and fair in all 
your conduct, and seek every opportunity yourself 
for improving your character, and,’ then if you 
ask your Saviour every day to assist you, he will 
bless your endeavours, and give yott a heart that 
will always love Him and that Will lead you onward 
in the path of goodness forever. But you must 
constantly ask him to help you, Frances, or all your 
efforts will be worse than in vain.” 

He then took the book to the library—placed it 
in a row with others of the same size, and there 
it safely stood till Frances, by careful assiduity, had 
j made it fairly her own. S. Lucy. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■■ ..»■■■" ■ - 

BEVEVOLBNOB. 


THE POOH CHILD *—A story founded on foots. 

One day, not a very long time ago, as a lady was 
walking in the streets of New York, she saw a poor 
little boy half naked; his feet were bleeding with 
the cold, (for it was in the month of January) and 
his little hands were almost frozen.—‘ Why do you 
not go home, little boy ?’ said Emma, (for that was 
the lady’s name.) # Me got no home/ replied the 
little boy. * Poor little boy/ said Emma ; * where 
is yonr father and mother ?’ ‘ Why father lay in 
bed a long while and then he went asleep, and they 
say he was dead, and put him tu a box, and took 
him away; and mother, she gone away too, so 


I got no home.’ While the lady was talking to 
the little boy, two big boys came up, and Emma 
asked them if they knew where he lived; the boys 
‘said that his father was dead, and that his mother 
had gone, nobody knew where, and he sometimes 
slept in one place and sometimes in another. Em¬ 
ma asked if he was not hungry; he said that he was 
very hungry; on which she took him to a little 
shop, and bought him a big cake; after which she 
asked him if he would not go home with her and 
live at her house. He said he would; so Emma 
look him home, and when she got to the door of 
her mother’s room, she heard some one a begging. 
She opened the door and a poor woman was talking 
to her mother. As soon as the woman turned her 
head towards the door, she said, * Oh ! my dear lit¬ 
tle boy, how did you get here?’ Emma then told 
how she came by hitn, and her mother applauded 
her design to relieve the poor boy, atffl asked the 
woman how she came to leave her child. She said 
that when her husband died, she was forced to beg; 
she went out one morning, and going a great 
ways she got lost, and was unable to find her' way 
back ; that she inquired for her child, but was una¬ 
ble to find him.—Emma’s mother employed the 
woman in plain sewing, and Emma bad the pleasure 
of seeing the boy put in a wag of maintaining him¬ 
self and his mother. Children's Mag. 


EDITOXIAL. 


AMBITION. 


Our readers will remember the anecdote of the 
training boys, published iii the Companion of March 
5th, entitled “ You’ve been Captain long enough.” 
They may have laughed at the folly of Lieutenant 
Bill, who halted in the middle of a march and 
bawled out to his Captain, “ I tell you what, Ned, 
you’ve been Captain long enough, it’s my turn now.” 
They doubtless think that Bill was very silly; but 
take heed, children, that when you pass censure 
uppd Bill, you do not fall unde? the same censure 
yourselves. For do you not, almost every day, 
manifest the same aspiring and selfish spir it ? _I >oes 
not each orte ef yon want as good.'lfiTngs as his 
brothers and sisters, or evepJtttf§r, though they 
may be older than h* more worthy to receive 
them? Doe® each one.want the most honor, 

tbfc-ftidsi "praise, the most flattery, the finest clothes, 
Tfie best place at table, the highest place in the af¬ 
fections of his parents & the caresses of his friends ? 
And when his brother or sister has enjoyed any dis¬ 
tinction or favor for a little while, are you not im¬ 
patient for the time to come when he or she shall 
yield it up to yourself ? Do you not envy the pos¬ 
sessor, and wish to deprive him of the enjoyment 
before the equitable time ? Are you not sometimes 
peevish, because you cannot immediately possess 
what another has? Do you not sometimes speak 
unkindly to those you envy, and manifest anger 
even at your parents if they do no comply with your 
wishes ? You can all recollect such conduct, which 
you have observed in your little associates; and if 
you will be honest and let conscience speak, you 
will remember many occasions in which such evil 
tempers have sprung up in your own hearts, and 
been acted out. 

Now what a view does such conduct give us of 
the hearts of children. It shows that they are sel¬ 
fish, proud, ambitious, and envious; instead of be¬ 
ing filled with humility, and kindness, and brother¬ 
ly love. If a company of boys vjere all humble and 
meek, any one would be as willing to be Lieuten* 
ant as Captain; ~ahd would be more likely to think 
that others should take the command and be honor¬ 
ed than himself. If the children of a family were 
all possessed of the temper of Christ, “ each would 
esteem the others better than himself;” and they 
would live together in delightful harmony all the 
day long. Then we should all say. 


“ How pleasant ’tie to see 
Kindred and friends agree. 

Each in bis proper station move; 

And each Iblfil his part, 

With sympathizing heart. 

Ip; jail fh^j cares of life and tpve.“‘ 

There would be no quarrellings or bickerings; no 
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heart-burnings and envytngs: no saying “ I’ll be 
captain and you soldier;” no saying “ Brother must 
do that, I can’t.” The object of emulation would 
be, who should be most affectionate and kind, most 
useful to each other and most obedient to their pa¬ 
rents. 

What a /difference would be made in families, if 
every child shbuld be disposed to take the lowest 
place, instead of the highest; and do good with all 
his might, instead of turning the house upside down 
by aspiring to be great and have his own way. 


NATU&AL HISTORY. 


THE WHALE. 

The following extract, is given in Jebb’s Sacred 
Literature, from the Dictionary of Natural Histo¬ 
ry by M. Valmont Bomare, who, as has been well 
remarked, “ had not the case of Jonah at all in 
view ; but wrote merely as a Naturalist.” Speak¬ 
ing of whales he says, “ Nature has so formed 
these organized masses, that they can rise to the 
surface of the waters, or sink into their depth at 
pleasure. From the back part of their mouth pro¬ 
ceeds a great intestine very thick,' very long, and 
so wide that a man may pass into it entirely. This 
intestine is a great magazine of air which the 
whale carries with him, and by means of which he 
renders himself, at pleasure, lighter or heavier, ac¬ 
cording as he opens or compresses it, to augment or 
diminish the quantity of air which it contains.” 

Hence it has been inferred “ that a safe and 
practicable asylum is afforded in the cavity here 
described. And, it is said, that whales frequently 
take into it two of their young, when weak, especi¬ 
ally during a tempest. In this vessel, there are 
two vents which serve for inspiration and inspira¬ 
tion ; and here, in all probability, Jonah was pre¬ 
served ; not, indeed, without a miracle, but with 
that economy of miracle , so frequently exemplified 
in Scripture.” 

This opiniou was proposed about a century ago 
by Petalossi, a physician of Lyons, and embraced 
»V » celebrated Henmann. It was afterwards 
ver y ingeniously supported by the 
A i)br Grower. " J Fee Jcbb s Sacred Literature, and 
Vve ;i < urae PiiiLl, on Jfii. 39—42 ] 

The ficts in Xa’ural Hi-t^ry here staged are tru¬ 
ly remarkable; and will, no doubt, to somo 

to throw considerable light on a part of scriptur 
which has been thought very difficult. 


MIS CELL AH Y. 


From the New-Hampshire Observer. 

The Last Account. —A minister preached a ser¬ 
mon a few years since, from this text. “ So then 
every one of os shall give account of himself to 
God.” In a visit to a family in his parish, he met 
with a fashionable young lady, with whom he con¬ 
versed upon the subject of the Sermon. 

“ Are you prepared, my dear friend,” said he, “to 
give an account of yourself to God ?” 

“ I trust that I shall be, Sir, when my account is 
called for,” was her feply. 

The Clergyman thought that the answer was 
somewhat rude; he felt that he could weep; it 
was unkind. 

In the course of conversation, he informed her 
that he should hold a special inquiry meeting that 
week; a^d invited her to attend, provided she 
could ask sincerely what she must do*to be saved. 

“ O Sir,” said she, “ I have engaged to attend 
Mrs. E.’s ball on that evening.” 

I know not whether she found an opportunity, 
amidst the gaiety and mirth of the ball-room, to 
seek and obtain an interest in Christ; but on that 
very evening, she was called to give an account of 
herself to God! N. 

r , — 

From “ The ( London) Pulpit.” 

The ways of God vindicated. —A deaf and dumb 
child when asked in writing, by a perfect stranger, 
at a public meeting, Who made all things ? took up 
his chalk and wrote on a large board,— In the be¬ 
ginning God created the heavens and the earth . The 


same child, when asked in a similar way—Why 
did Jesus Christ come into the world ? wrote under 
it,— This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all 
acceptation, that Jesus Christ came into 0 the world 
to save sinners. The visiter then put a questiob, 
which many of us would have feared to propose, 
lest it should have produced an unhappy effect, but, 
by this time, he began to have confidence in the 
child’s ability. He asked him, Why were you born 
deaf and dumb, when I can both hear and speak ? 
For a moment the boy looked at the question, with 
a countenance rather expressive of sorrow—but it 
soon beamed with acquiescence in the divine will, 
and he took up the chalk aud wrote, Even so, Fa¬ 
ther, for so it seemed good in thy sights 

The Empress Josephine and her Jewels. —We 
one day asked the to show us all her dia¬ 

monds. With the ; complaisance, she order¬ 
ed them to be ‘brougi.. *jk 1 arranged on a large 
table. When the v:> * >oxes were opened, we 

were dazzled by the Driin^icy of their contents. 
It must, I fancy, have been a collection un¬ 
ique in Europe, for it w£p composed of all the 
most precious stones belonging to the various towns 
and cities conquered by t^e French armies. Her 
majesty was exceedingly amused by our mute aston¬ 
ishment. A fter having alloived us to examine them 
leisurely, “ It is to cure yo| of an excessive fond¬ 
ness for jewels,” said she.to us, in a kind tone, 
“that I have shown you nine. After having seen 
such extraordinary ones, yfu will have no wish for 
others; especially when you recollect, splendid as 
they are, how unhappy I /iave been, although pos¬ 
sessed of them! In the earlier periods of ray aston¬ 
ishing career, I entertained myself with these bau¬ 
bles : but by degrees I betame disgusted with them, 
and I now wear them onto when my new rank com¬ 
pels me to do so. Besiks,thousand events may 
deprive me of these sfperb but useless things. 
Have I not the brignojettes that belonged to (he 
queen, Marie Antoinette ? Is it certain that J shall 
be able to retain them ?—Let me advise you, young 
ladies, not to envy a magnificence which in no way 
contributes to happiness. You will be very much 
surprisedXfrtienT t gfffevrthgt I ha «» l ue uW ed more 
pleasure from the present of a pair of old shoes, 
than I ever did Uosi* gift of any of the diamonds 
spread before you ^Memoirs of J*\: phine. 

. To form a eigoruU. Irvl. —Let every youth early 

settle it in his own/nin^ that if he would ever be 
any thing, he has got to make himself; or in other 
words, to rise by personal application. Let him al¬ 
ways try his own strength, and try it effectually, be¬ 
fore he is allowed to call upon Hercules. Put him 
first upon his own invention : send him back again 
and again to the resources *of his own mind, and 
make him feel that there is nothing too hard for in¬ 
dustry and perseverance to accomplish. In his 
early and timid flights let him know that stronger 
pinions are near and ready to sustain him, but only 
in case of absolute necessity. When in the rug¬ 
ged paths of science, and difficulties which he can¬ 
not surmount impede his progress, let him be help¬ 
ed over them ; but never let him think of being 
led when he has power to walk without help; nor 
of carrying his ore to another’s furnace, when het 
can melt it down in his own. 

■ 

Prevention is better than cure. —The best way to 
keep wicked thougfrpout of the mind, is to keep it 
constantly fall of good ones. So also, the best way 
to keep young people out of the reach of bad com¬ 
pany, and pernicious amusements, is to provide them 
with such good companions and interesting employ¬ 
ments as will engross all their leisure.—iV. H. Ohs. 
—eO©— 

Excuses.—-A habit of making excuses is a poor 
habit, as a general thing. A right action never 
needs an excuse, however much it may be censured, 
at the time being. And a wrong action, generally 
speaking, is not to be made to appear any better, or 
to be any better, by a string of excuses. The best 
way to avoid (he h^bit and the trouble of excuse- 
inn 1 ;’ .7, i?, to aim always to do right , and trust to 


the good sense and consciences of men to bear you 
out in it. The first apology that was ever made, 
was made for an* act of guilt; by Adam, in Eden. 
A man who is always making excuses, is likely, fi¬ 
nally, to fall into the habit, next door neighbor to it, 
of telling, what Robert Burns calls “ whids”—and 
what we Yankees call “ fibs;”—between which last, 
and lies, let those shew the difference who are quite 
sure' that -they see a difference .—SaugaUtck Jour. 
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The following little Fable, very pleasantly done into verse, is 
a valuable lesson to every one to watch, with eagle eye, against 
the deceitfulness of the world. It may be particularly valuable 
to unsuspecting Females, who may be addressed in the language 
of flattery, by men who, frorft interested motives, or from incon¬ 
tinence, are seeking to make them their prey. 

THE SPIDER AND THE FLY, A NEW VERSION Of 
L ' AN OLD (fTORY .—by mrs^howitt. s *' 

“Will vou walk into my parlor!” said a spider to a fly: 

“ *Tis the prettiest little parlor that ever you did spy. 

The way into my parlor is up a winding stair, , 

And I have many pretty things to show you when you’re there.” 

“ Oh, no, no!” said the little fly, « to ask me is in vain. 

For who goes np your winding stair can ne’er come down again.” 

“ I’m sure you must be weary with soaring up so high. 

Will you rest upon my little bed V 9 said the spider to the fly. 

“ Tboie are pretty curtains drawn around, the sheets, are floe 
aud thin : 

And if you like to rest awhile, I’ll snugly tuck you in.” 

“ Oh, no, no!” said the little fly, “ for I’ve often heard it said, 
They never, never wake again, who sleep upon your bed.” 

Said the cunning spider to the fly, “ Dear friend, what shall I do 
To prove the warm affection I’ve always felt for you 1 
I have, within my pantry, good store of all that’s nice— 

I’m sure you’re veiy welcome—will vou please to take a slice!” 

“ Oh, no, no!” said the little fly, “kind sir, that cannot be. 

I’ve heard what’s in your pantry, and I do not wish to see.” 
“Sweet creature!” said the spider, “ you’re witty and' you’re wise; 
How handsome are your gauzy wings, how brilliant are your eyes! 

I have a little looking-glass upon my parlor shelf. 

If you’ll step in one moment, dear, you shall ^hold youraelf.” 

“ I thank you, gentle sir,” she said, « for what you’re pleased 
to say, 

Aod bidding you good morning now, I’ll call another day.” 

The spider turn’d him round about, and went into his den, 

For well he knew the silly fly would soon tome back again : 

So he wove a subtle web, in a little corner, sly. 

And set his table ready - .V.. L jpon iIt 

Then he went out to h is « 1 v>-■« ..yam, am* menilt* dir: -ne», 

Yourrobesare green and panic—• r V ., ,1, .’.V' ’ 

Your eyes are like the du.n ' a<H>i:-!«». mi* hith* art dud 
Alar, alas! how very soon this silly little flv. 

Hearing his wily,flattering words, came slowly flitting by; 

With buzzing wings she hung aloft, then near and nearer drew, 
Thinking only of her brilliant eyes, and green and purple hue : 
Thinking only of her crested head—poor foolish thing!—At last 
Up jumped the cunning spider, and fiercely held her fast. 

He dragged her up his winding stair, into his dismal den. 

Within nis little parlor—but she ne’er cpme out again ! 

—And now, dear little children, who may this story read. 

To idle, silly, flattering words, I pray you ne’er give heed : 

Unto an evil counsellor close heart, and ear, and eye, 

And take a lesson from tins talc, of /he Spider and the Fly. 

—“QO®— 

From the New - Fear’s Gift. 
THE CHILD’S DREAM. . 

“ O mother ! mother! such a dream as I have had to night. 

Such fields, such flowers, suck, bright array, aud* such a heaven¬ 
ly light— 

Methought, as slumbering on my bed, a mighty angel came, 

His eyes were stars, his vest was gold, his wings were tipt with 
flame. 

“ He hung above me, mother—yes, as erst iny father did. 

Before they bore him far away beneath the coffin lid— 

And tender were the words he spoke, and beauteous every flower 
He bound around ipy burning brow in that enraptured hour. 

“ O mother ! onto methought his face look’d like my father dear- 
But when the tears crept to mv eyes that were before so clear— 

* Up, Lilias, up,’ he softly said ; ’and far away we new. 

By clouds, and stars, and rosy lowers, all silvered o’er with dew. 

“ And up, and up, we weht, and still the stars were every where 
And mild and murmuring music roll’d along the balmy air ; 

And O ! I wist not of the change, so sudden and so bright— 

But mother dear I stood before a throne of horning light! 

“ And angel forms, in thousands, stood in robes of brilliant sheen_ 

Sweet hymns and songs of joy they sung, and struck their harpu 
between; 

And, then, methought, that nftgel bright did beckon me away 
To where there sat a little child, as lovely as the day ! 

“ And, mother ?*—’twas our little one, for whom yon wept to 
much! 

I ran to clasp him in my arms, but could not feel his touch : 

His checks were like the blooming rose, his hair was silver bright; 
His lips were rubies set in pearl, magnificently white! 

“ He said, ‘'Why does my mother stay go long away from me! 
Here is my sire, and thou art here—faint wliere, O wheqp is she 1 
I turn’d to see my father’s face, ho had soar’d away— * 

My brother too was gone, aod I—upon my pillow lay. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A GAMBLER, 
j [Concluded.] * 

“ 'As to myself, he then continue^ separated from 
my former companions in gambling, and in the hab- 
iis of idleness, profaneness, and revelry, which fol¬ 
lowed in its train, I went into the office of an em¬ 
inent lawyer in the Western pnn r><\ Ne*»»-Yorlt. 

sntmilled’m my own estimation, and con¬ 
scious of having fallen fearfully short even of my 
conception of a virtuous character, I had ambition 
enough yet loft to inspire me with a sincere, and, 
as I thought, invincible resolution to reform my 
life, and to make amends for pa9t misconduct by fu¬ 
ture industry and sobriety. For a while that reso¬ 
lution was sacredly kept. I felt my former ardor 
for distinction rekindling within me. Hope began 
once more to light up her glorious visions before 
my youthful imagination. And the world, which I 
had learned to hate and to curse, because it frown¬ 
ed upon my vices, was fast recovering all the attrac¬ 
tions which my young heart had early thrown over 
it. From the first, however, there hung about me 
a strange and almost intolerable feeling of uneasi¬ 
ness. At - times nothing could fix my attention. 
I read, and laid aside my bopk, and read again— 
and again laid it aside. Solitude was painful to me. 
I yielded to the suggestions of my restless heart; 

, and, by such steps as I need not detail, soon found 
myself the occasional companion of a new set of 
loose and unprincipled young men, whose chief bus¬ 
iness it was to feed the feverish excitement which 
constituted all the happiness of life, to them, by al¬ 
ternate games of cards and billiards, leading, not 
seldom, to scenes of riot and brutal vice. The pe¬ 
riod however approached, at which my course for 
life must be decided. I opened an office for myself, 
and was admitted to practice in the inferior courts 
of the State. My reflections on that occasion I well 
remember. During my second and third years in 
College, I often yielded to temptation, with the de¬ 
lusive consciousness of still having it in my power to 
resist ; and with a firm resolution, that as soon as 
my associates in the upper ^classes had left the in¬ 
stitution, I would at once,*cnd thoroughly, reform. 
My last year, however, was a year of increased dis¬ 
sipation. From having been an inferior, and fol¬ 
lowing the suggestions of others more advanced, I 
! fount} myse|£partly thro* the imprudence of unguard* 

| ed hours, partly by accident,%nd partly for reap 9 ns 
which I was at a loss to assign, the princip&Uead- 
er of a company of yonng men, many of whom I hail' 
; myself enticed from duty and virtue, and whose 
i sneers I could not now brave by abandoning 4 heir 
society, even if I had been able myself, as I iqj^gi- 
! ned I was, to relinquish the guilty pleasure of their 
vices. I solaced myself, therefore, under the re¬ 
proaches of conscience, and the mortification of de¬ 
feated ambition! by looking forward to the com- 
1 mencement of my professional studies, as the point 
at which, entirely freed as I should then be fipffl 
all unworthy and dangerous connexions, 1 was re¬ 
solved to enter upon a course of the strictest self- 
I denial and patient industry. ^This resolution, as I 
have already said, was for some time maintained. 
And when at last it was broken over j it wa# under 
; the full impression that the day so near at hand, in 
which 1 wa9 to begin, in earnest, the business of 
life, would put a final period to all my follies and my 
vices. That day had now arrived. I reviewed my 
life—my brbken resolutions—my blasted hopes— 

1 my lossj>f. reputation—my sacrifice of virtue, of 
I honour, and of happiness. I looked forward, and 
fdt, that the resolution was now to be taken, upon 
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which were suspended all my interests for time and 
eternity—that the career upon which I was now to 
enter, terminated only at the grave—that there re¬ 
mained no more eras in life, to which I might look 
forward as starting points of reformation—that life 
and death were set before me for uiy final choice. 
And never—never, sir, could I forget with what 
clearness of vision I seemed, at that moment to see 
before me the shade of my dejw.vH mother—just 
ar I siv be*. pale nod hen she laid: 

her hand upon my head, as she was dying, and said, 
‘my son, remember thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth.* 

“ \Jnder the influence of the resolution, to which 
these reflections led, I was, for some time, altentive 
to business, and gradually securing the public con¬ 
fidence. But, though rationally convinced, that, 
however small, the regular and honest gains of in¬ 
dustry are far preferable to the irregular and uncer¬ 
tain gilts of fortune, however great they may some¬ 
times chance to be; still the ease, with which I had 
often acquired, at play, in a single night, more than 
I was likely to obtain by months o| professional 
anxiety and toil, would force itself upon my recol¬ 
lection, and well nigh induce me, at times, to make 
my necessities an apology to my conscience for re¬ 
turning again to the society and the practices, which 
I had solemnly, and, as I felt, forever renounced. Itt 
this state of alternate resolution and indecision, it 
was my fortune to draw a prize of two, Vhouaand 
dollars in a public lottery. This event seiled my 
destiny for life—forever. It not only revised the 
passion for play in all its enchanting power, and 
confirmed my disgust at the petty & hard-earned in¬ 
comes of a restricted business, but by raising me fct 
once above the i turned mio ut;oc?«srfy <of a-nvr«ivotc 
nous and disagreeable labor, it created an indiffer¬ 
ence to business, which was soon fallowed by hab¬ 
itual neglect of it. Acquired without sacrifices or 
pains, my money was expended without reluctance 
or economy. About the couits, which I generally 
attended, were gentlemen of my own profession, 
and others, with little to do, and ready to engage 
in every scheme of amusement, which promised re¬ 
lief from the burden of time, and gratified the gross 
and base passions, in which, tp their apprehension, 
consisted all the ‘spirit and zest of 4*Te.* With 
them the want of business, free habits of firing, and 
more 1 than all a deep-seated attachment to their plea¬ 
sures, which* though sometimes curbed and partial¬ 
ly subdued, 1 *had never been essentially conquered, 
soon made me a^otopanicra. Into all their amuse¬ 
ments and their jyices, t rushed with headlong im¬ 
petuosity ; resolved^tfiat as I .had failed to obtain the 
approbation of fay' conscience by obeying its pure 
dictate*, I 'would at feast drown its reproaches. 
['Hitbertcf'1 nad been a fair and honorable gamester. 
I^'as now induced, by the villany of my associates, 
t6 opposp artifice to artifice and fraud to fraud. 
Thrdugh all my former dissipation and vice, I had 
maintained my belief in Christianity; and my hope., 
was,* that I should yet die the death of the righteous, 
an$ my latter end be like his. I had even some¬ 
times gone through, in imagination, with my dying 
scene—had called my companions to my bed—had j 
given them my dying advice, and seemetPto myself j 
almost to anticipate the agonies ofalate repentance, 
and the joys of a piou9 death. But in the society of! 
Infidels and Atheists I was reasoned and laughed 
out of my principles. I abjured my religion and my 
God. Thu9 freed from all restraint, I led the bold¬ 
est in blasphemy and debauchery. On one occa¬ 
sion, having spent the night in gambling and drink¬ 
ing with two of my companions at a country tavern, 

I accidentally opened a small door over the fireplace, 
and discovered a Bible lying in the cupboard. A\ 
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the sight a thrill of horror went through me. I rose 
against the unwelcome impression, and with an im¬ 
precation, which powerings in my ears, threw the 
volume into the fire^put a shovel of living coals in 
its place, and closed the door. At another time, 
having played deeply with the Sheriff of the Coun¬ 
ty, and won from him, in one night, all he possess¬ 
ed on earth, I saw him leave the house with expres¬ 
sions of the utmost agony, and imploring curses up- 
ion his head, if ever he saw his ruined wife and 
children more. The next day he was taken f*c»n 
a well, into which he had flung himself in his des¬ 
pair, and carried a corpse, into that beggared and 
distracted family. Dreading the consequences of 
the sensation created in the public mind by this cir¬ 
cumstance, I left the viciuity, and in a few days 
sailed for New-Orleans, where I continued until 
the death of my father. 

| “ ‘On my passage—out of the atmosphere of my a- 

bandoned companions—I was once more compelled 
to reflect. Reflection brought with it alarm and 
horror. Agitated with feelings of self-reproach and 
fear, too intense to be concealed, I had one night 
paced the deck of the vessel until my fellow-pas¬ 
sengers and the ship’s crew, with the exception of 
the second mate and the helmsman, had all retired 
to their births. Oh what a night was that! Above, 
around, all was solitude, an awful solitude! I 
seemed to myself like one entering, alone, into eter- 
fiity. Thfc^sky^ the air, the ocean, all was full of 
the presence of God—all uttered the voice of his 
wrath. For tlft sight of land—the shelter of earth¬ 
ly objects—I would have given worlds. While 
thus agonized—alternately resolved to throw myself 
into the bosom of the angry deep, and encouraged, 
e v en yet, to sue far mercy i^t the hand of_my forsa¬ 
ken and insulted God—I was arrested in my medi 
tations by the call of the mate to the crew, to pie-' 
pare for entering the mouth of the Mississippi. 
With the consciousness of human society and the 
sight of land, my scepticism and courage also retur¬ 
ned : and my thoughts passed, in a single hour, 
from * the fearful looking for of judgment and fiery 
indignation* to the scenes of gambling and riot, 
which had so often drqwned the remonstrances and 
,feproaches of my conscience and my reason. Into 
these scenes I hastened with new avidity. Fortune 
still smiled upon me. I accumulated wealth with 
surprising rapidity, and yet left untouched no pleas¬ 
ure, which wealth could purchase. But success to 
me was, of course, min to qthers. And I am shock¬ 
ed to remember what corruption of character, wbat 
reckless vice, what multiplied miseries, and what 
appalling deaths were the undeniable fruits of the 
single practice of gambling, within the circle of my 
own acquaintances and associates. Of four or five 
young gentlemen whom I recollect to have allured 
to the haunts of dissipation, in New-Orleans, two 
were single men, connected with important offices. 
Losing their habits of industry and sobriety, they 
were also suspected, and doubtless with reason, of 
unfaithfulness and injustice ; were dismissed from 
their employments ; in their desperation joined a 
band of swindlers, and were finally arrested in one. 
of the Northern States for forgery. One of tfiem 
immediately taking a small phial from his pocket, 
swallowed its contents and died in dreadful agony. 
The otlier was committed to the penitentiary for life. * 
“ ‘Another individual of the number was a mer¬ 
chant, with a wife and several children. 1 had 
known him when a boy, and became, soon after 
my removal to the city, sincerely attached to him. 
He had a noble spirit; was entirely free from all 
my vices, and I believe entertained strong hopes of 
reclaiming ipq. Prosperous in business, and bles- * 
sed beyond all my former conceptions of domestic 
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happiness, in the love and confidence of a beautiful 
and charming wife, in the midst of a group of cheer¬ 
ful and innocent daughters, be occupied a delight¬ 
ful house in the suburbs of the city, embosomed in 
a grove of oranges. Here, known only as the 
youthful friend of theadored husband and father, I 
was a frequent guest, and experienced a kindness 
proportioned to the deep attachment which they all 
felt for that worthy anti happy man. Being both of i 
us much at leisure, we were often together—talk¬ 
ed together of our early days—went together to the 
Theatre—and sat together at the card table: at 
first for amusement only—afterwards for small 
stakes. By degrees, I infused into his heart the 
love of play. The habit soon became fixedj Domes¬ 
tic joys were gradually losing their interest to him. 
His house, to which he had hitherto hastened in 
the intervals of business, eager to repeat the ever 
new delights of that enchanting scene,, was more 
and more forsaken. All there, was indeed, the 
same; but he was changed. I saw the change,and 
at times regretted it. Reckless as I had become 
of my own fate, I had still some human sympathies 
left, which the prospect of ruin to that unsuspect¬ 
ing family had power to awaken. But I had not 
resolution of benevolence enough to forego my own 
daily, though guilty pleasures, even for their sakes. 
We played deeper and deeper. lie was unfortu¬ 
nate—angry—and hinted that I‘cheated. It was 
true. But I would not bear the charge. I chal¬ 
lenged him. We fought. I ran my sword through 
his lungs, and he died ul)on it, vainly endeavoring, 
as I gathered from a few broken expressions, to ut¬ 
ter, a last message for his wife. His body was car¬ 
ried to his own house by a servant, just as the un¬ 
suspecting and happy family were assembled for 
breakfast. I had been miserable before—miserable 
in the midst of all my guilty pleasures; but this 
was more than I could bear. I cursed my fate, 
and in a single hour would have changed condi¬ 
tions with him. But, sir, I am reserved for anoth¬ 
er destiny, A lingering death is ®>w before me— 
and Hell———.’ 

“ He was unable to proceed, and the subject was 
never resumed. I saw him repeatedly .during the 

w days he survived, and did for him all that hu- 

n power can do for the dying sinner. His sal- 
va;''m I felt to be yet possible; but I scarcely look¬ 
ed for it. All we could do for the poor victim of 
his lusts was to suffer on with him—to labor with 
him to the end—to pray, Father, if it be pos¬ 
sible, save, oh save the soul; nevertheless, not as 
we will, but as thou wilt. I was hot present at his 
death ; but understood from the friend who attend¬ 
ed him, that as the last mement approached, his 
eyes were intently turned to Heaven—his features, 
so often distorted with hofror, and the more so as be 
felt his end drawing near, assumed, for the first 
time, the fixed and earnest expression of the unfor¬ 
given soul in its last prayer. I read the service at j 
his grave, and we laid him down—oh, with what 
different feelings—by the side of his unconscious 
mother and sister, to slumber on together, till the 
Angel of God shall wake them.’ 1 

— 

From the American Traveller. 

A VILLAGE SKETCH. 

Some time ago, while on a journey tQ the north, 

I had occasion to pass through the town of C - , 

where I spent the night at the house of an aged 
friend of pay father. After tea, the weather being 
pleasant, the old gentleman invited me to walk ; 
and feeling fatigued from my ride during the day, I 
readily consented. He led the way to the village 
churchyard, which we entered, and amused our¬ 
selves with reading the inscriptions upon the tomb 
stones. The old man pointed to a couple of grave 
stones, side by side, and began the following story. 

In those graves lie mouldering the remains of 
two who were once thought to be the happiest of 
the happy. Helen Jones was the only daughter of 
respectable parents, whose only ambition consisted 
in rendering he* an object worthy the affection and 
esteem of all. She was early taught the high ad¬ 
vantages ef a religious life/and such other acquire¬ 
ments as peculiarly adorn a female mind. While 


yet in tender years, she became acquainted with 
Edward Graham, the son of a neighbor, and the 
pride of the whole village. He would sit for hours 
as if rivetted to the spot, listening to the soft notes 
of her piano ; or would roam with her in the fields, 
in search of flowers*,- regardless of the swiftly flying j 
hours. Time passed on, and Edward engaged in 
business; and when his fair companion was scarce¬ 
ly sixteen, he offered his hand, which was accepted. 
They were married, and every tongue pronounced 
them happy. But alas! it proved otherwise. They 
had been married but a short time, when he who 
should have protected her youth, began to neglect 
her, and to leave her, as it were, alone in the world. 
She would ofien look at the slow moving hands of 
the clock, to see if the time had not nearly arrived 
for her husband’s return ; and if he staid a few mo¬ 
ments later thanbsual, she would watch at the win¬ 
dow to catch the first glimpse of his appearance. 
At length, that ojme of society, that icurse upon a 
community, the gaming table, engrossed his whole 
| time, and blunted every noble feeling of his soul— 

| and, morning after morning, would his wife be seen 
j sitting at ihe window, having watched with sleep¬ 
less eyes all night; and when he did return, she 
was never known to reproach him. If she expres¬ 
sed her anxiety at his long absence, he usually an¬ 
swered her with cold indifference. It was in vain 
that she tried the thrilling notes of the piano, for 
which he hac formerly professed so much delight. 
It now afforded him no pleasure, compared with the 
bottle and the billiard room. He disposed of her 
piano, vvhick had been a present from her father, 
to pay a debt of “ honor.” He even neglected to 
provide for her the necessaries of life. All this 
she bore without a murmur. One evening, having 
finished her work, and sat down to meditate upon 
her unhappy lot, she heard some one approaching 
the house. She rose to open the door—it was her 
Edward—but so intoxicated as to be hardly able to 
enter the dwelling. He was followed by a consta¬ 
ble, who had attended him hither on his way to the 
county jail. When she saw her dear Edward in 
this condition, and the officer made known his busi¬ 
ness, it was so great a shock that she fainted. Her 
husband imineoiateljr tfeparted, leaving her in the 
care of a neighbor. When she had sufficiently re¬ 
covered, she looked wildly around r and inquired if 
Edward was at home; but it was evident that rea¬ 
son had left its seat. She soon fell a victim to her 
madness, by exposing her tender limbs to the mid¬ 
night air, in gathering, as she expressed it, flowers 
with her dear Edward. Her husband, soon after 
entering the prison, contracted a cold from the 
dampness of the walls, which threw him into a fe¬ 
ver, and he soon after died. “ I remember to this 
day,” continued the old man, “ the awful pangs of | 
conscience which haunted him in his last moments, 
as he pronounced the name of bis once beloved, 
but much injured Helen.” __ R. N. 

BELIGION. 


From the Theological Repertory . 

VISIT TO A SICK COTTAGE. 

The cottage of Eunice W-*, was ten miles dis¬ 

tant, in a part of the country far removed from 
the frequent observatiou of travellers. The way 
leading to it is one of those, which never fail to de¬ 
light the lover of nature and of solitude. While 
following the tv hiding ef-tbe- road on the sides of 
the mountains, my attention was involuntarily di¬ 
rected to the extensive valley below me. At one 
end of it stood a large farm house, with its numerous 
barns, having every appearance of the most abund¬ 
ant comfbrt. The well fenced land, and numerous 
cattle feeding in the adjoining meadows, gave the 
impression th&t the owner was one who enjoyed 
much of this world’s goods. At some distance 
from it, nearly at the foot of the mountain on which 
I rode, a small hut appeared through the foliage of 
the trees, smoke cheerfully arose from its chimney; 
but its tattered roof, hardly sufficient to turn the 
storm, denoted it the home of poverty. Here was 
a contrast too striking to be unobserved. Why 
(thought I) is Providence thus diverse in its gifts. 


The owner of yonder mansion may be one, whose 
heart has never felt an emotion of gratitude to the 
giver of all his prosperity ; yet he lives in affluence. 

The inmates of this miserable cottage may be those 
who acknowledge God in all their ways, and even 
in their poverty,are grateful worshippers ofhis name. 

Yet they are left to pine in obscurity and want.— 
These difficulties were removed, however, by the 
reflection, that the Author of all good does not show 
his regard by the bestowment of temporal favors, 
but for wise reasons, “ he maketh his sun to rise 
upon the evil and the good, and sendeth rain on the 
just & the unjust.” In the midst of these thoughts, 

I unconsciously drefr near a small cottage, which, 
from the information I had received, I took for the 

home of the W-’s. On inquiry, I found I 

was not mistaken. Its appearance fully correspond¬ 
ed with the description given me of it. There was 
nothing about it to delight the eve, or to give the 
impression that industry and contentment dwelt 
within. Alas! it was the home effa poor and much 
afflicted family. Nothing but the blue appearance 
of far distant mountains, was here calculated to 
take the attention. As I approached the door, it was 
quickly opened by an aged female, who I soon 
learned, was the mother of Eunice. She received 
pie with much cheerfulness, and hastily handed the 
best chair of the humble room. After making a 
few remarks, I stated the object of my visit. Tears 
of gratitude immediately filled the eyes of the old 1 
lady. She expressed her thanks, and observed, \ 
Eunice would be pleased to see me, as nothing de¬ 
lighted her more than to converse with those who I 
could give her instruction on the subject of reli¬ 
gion. She had left me but a moment, when Anna, 
the only sister of Eunice, entered the room ; she 
was two years older than Eunice, and like her, j 
had been frequently sick. Her countenance wore 
the paleness of death. There was an expression, 
however, in her large dark eye, so peculiar and in¬ 
teresting, as to give the impression, that she had 
not always been in the same humble condition.— 

She replied with^ase to my questions respecting 
the illness of her sister; stpoke with much fervor 
and^ warratlLQf tllCL ^rffiau^nfs.^ 
said, that her father, who had been a soldier in the 
revolution, her mother, her sister, and herself, were 

all members of the Episcopal Church in A*-—, 

the neighboring village; for some time they regu¬ 
larly attended worship, but since the sickness of 
their family they had been deprived of that privi¬ 
lege. Severe as was the privation, they could nev¬ 
ertheless worship Him “ who dwelleth not in tem¬ 
ples made with hands,” in their own poor home.— 

Our conversation was here interrupted by the ap¬ 
pearance of the old lady, who said Eunice was ready 
to see me. I immediately followed her into the ad¬ 
joining apartment, and found there, as I had antici¬ 
pated, a person of lovely Christian character. Such 
was the nature of the disease, that the bed on 
which she lay, had to be suspended from the- ceil¬ 
ing above it. There was a pleasing neatness in this 
little chamber; but its inmate was the object which 
rendered it chiefly interesting. She lay partly erect 
by the help of pillows. Sickness had bereft her 
countenance of every trace of health, but it had not 
as is too frequently the case, imparted an expres¬ 
sion of impatience. There was a sweet calmness 
diffused over it, which seemed to say, “this light 
affliction which is but for a moment, will work out 
for me, a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory.” 

I seated myself by her bed side, and said to her, 

Eunice, some of your friends in A-told jnc 

of your sickness, and I have come to see you._ 

She expressed her thanks with a tremulous voice, 
for her heart was full; but in a few moments she 
became composed, and said, Yes, 1 have been long, 
very long sick, and sometimes I look, too anxious¬ 
ly 1 fear, for the coriing of my Saviour. But, 
Eunice, do you not expect to get well f Ah no ! I 
feel satisfied, it is the will of God, that thirfsickness 
should be unto death. But do you not desire to 
recover? There is much to be enjoyed in this 
world. , ^es,jshg replied, I know there is much to 
attach me to life, my cbnrcb, my relatives a ad | 
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friends, and bad I a desire to live, it should be 
alone for them; but yet there is much sin, and 
vnuob sorrow. O k is better to depart and be with 
the Saviour! Do you not often feel your affliction 
too heavy to be borne ? With an expression of the 
most unaffected sincerity, she replied, 1 cannot say 
that I do. My sufferings are often very severe, 
but I ought not, I try not to murmur. My Saviour 
suffered much more than I suffer, nor can I suffer 
more than I deserve. What is it, Eunice, thaUaf- 
fords you so much consolation in your affliction ? 
Nothing! nothing! she quickly replied, but the 
presence of my Saviour. It is now nearly four years 
since I began to love him, and ever since I have 
been happy. You are convinced, then, that He 
who has already done so much for you, will soon 
for ever deliver you from all suffering? O yes! it 
is that confidence, and the joyful hope of soon see¬ 
ing my Saviour as he is, that gives my heart all its 
consolation, Sfep expressed all this „with so much 
feeling, accompanied with an expression of coun¬ 
tenance and a tone of voice so sweet, as to leave no 
doubt upon my mind, that she had made advances 
in grace to which very few in this life attain. Her 
conversation appeared almost literally to be in 
heaven; she looked and talked like one whose spir¬ 
it was already fit for that blessed abode. Never, 
(though i have been by the death-beds of many 
Christians) never have I seen one like hers; Here 
was perfect patience under excruciating suffering, 
and entire resignation to the will of God. Here in 
this little cottage, in the midst of poverty, was hap¬ 
piness, which the mansions of the rich, and the 
palaces of kings could never impart. Truly God 
is no respecter of persons, but all, in whatever con¬ 
dition, who fear him, and work righteousness, are 
accepted of him. What must have been the condi¬ 
tion of this poor family without religion? There 
was very litue on earth to alleviate their misery ; 
they might have almost envied the happiness of the 
very brutes which were grazing around them.— 
Bet when that , the most precious of heaven's gifts, 
entered their bdmble abode, all was peace. 

Gladly would I have continued this conversation, 
hat,tb* «un hadjdng been hid behind the Western 
mountains. It was time for*me to return. Aftei 
commending this interesting family to the God and 
Father of all, I left them, more deeply impressed 
than ever, with the power and worth of that religion, 
which gives to the earthly lot of man, all that ren¬ 
ders it desirable and happy. W. S. P. 


MOIALCTT. 


For the Youth’t Companion. 

TEMPERANCE IN YOUTH. 

Messrs. Editors, —I am one of the thousands 
of youth who, as one of your editorial articles says, 
weekly read your interesting paper. As I was re¬ 
flecting a few days ago, upon the ravages of Intem¬ 
perance in this land, the thought struck me that 
your paper might become a most efficient instru¬ 
ment in staying the march of this destructive pes¬ 
tilence. 

And this is perfectly evident from numerous rea¬ 
sons; and first; as you yourself have said,the ideas 
implanted in the mind of youth and the principles 
engrafted in early life will influence the fatu7^mm» v 
This is the practical language of Sabbath Schools/ 
Juvenile papers, books, &c. And you too have of 
late been entertaining and instructing your read¬ 
ers by a detail of " Facts relative to little children,” 
and what do they prove except that the mind even 
of an infant ia capable of receiving lasting impres¬ 
sions ? And I ask how can the minds of youth be 
impressed to better purpose, than in favour of the 
system of “ entire abstinence” from Ardent Spir* 
its, a system which if we who are the youth of this 
land do not practice, the efforts of the friends of 
Temperance will be vain, our liberty will be sac* 
riftced at the shriqe of Intemperance . And if these 
things be so, then surely you, through the medium 
of your paper, may be peculiarly useful hi this 
branch of benevolent effort, “ and he who shall 
contribute a mite to this work of God will deserve 
the everlasting gratitude of the republic.” Should 


the thousands who read your paper all be saved 
from this curse, by your instrumentality, then would 
“that highest wish of the editors, to do good” be 
accomplished ; and should they not, Oh ! let them 
not go to ruin unwarhed. Let your paper wherev¬ 
er it goes send forth its voice, ^ Abstain from it, 
“ Touch not, tasto not, handle not 1” and a thou¬ 
sand young hearts in our land would echo back the 
cry of “ total abstinence.” Yours, 

A Constant and Youthful Reader . ' 

• Q O O ~ 

THE DESERTED CHILDREN. 

A real Incident. 

In the Autumn of 1823, a man was descend ng 
the Ohio river, with three small children, in a ca¬ 
noe. He had lost his wife, snd in the emigrating 
spirit of our people, was transporting'his all to a 
new country, where he might again begin the world. 
Arriving towards evening at a small island, he land** 
ed there with the intention of Encamping for the 
night. After remaining for a shost timfe, he deter¬ 
mined to visit the opposite shore, for the purpose, 
probably, of purchasing provisions ; and telling his 
children that he would soon return to them, he pad- 
died off, leaving them alone on the island. Un¬ 
fortunately, he met on the shore with some loose 
company, who had invited him to drink. He be¬ 
came intoxicated, and in attempting to return to 
the island in the night, was drowned. The canoe 
floated away, and no one knew of the catastro¬ 
phe until the following day. 

The poor deserted children, in the mean while, 
wandered about the uninhabited island, straining 
their little eyes to catch a glimpse of their father.— 
Night came, and they had no fire or food—no bed 
to rest upon, and no parent to watch over them.— 
The weather was extremely cold, and the eldest 
child, though but eight years of age, remembered 
to have heard that persons who slept in the cold, 
were sometimes chilled'to death. She continued 
therefore, to wander about: and wheir the younger 
children, worn out with fatigue and drowsiness, 
were ready to drop into slumber, she kept them a-' 
wake with amusing or alarming stories. At last, 
nature could hold out no longer, and the little ones, 
chilled auu acbiiig vrilb void, ihemeelvoe r*n 

the ground.—Then their sister sat down, and 
spreading out her garments as wide as possible, 
drew them on her lap, and endeavored to impart 
the warmth of her own bosom, as they slept sweet¬ 
ly on her arms. 

Morning came, and the desolate children sat on 
the shore, weeping bitterly. At length they were 
filled with joy, by the sight of a canoe approaching 
the island. But they soon discovered that it was 
filled with Indians; their delight was changed into 
terror, and they fled into the woods. Believing 
that the savages had murdered their father, and 
were now come to seek for them, they crouched un¬ 
der the bushes, hiding in breathless fear, like a 
brood of young patridges. 

The Indians having kindled a fir£j sat down a- 
round it, and began to cook their morning ineal, 
and the eldest child, as she peeped out from her 
hiding place, began to think that they had not kil¬ 
led their father. She reflected, too, that they must 
inevitably starve, ifleft on this lone island ; while on 
the other band, there was a possibility of being 
kindly treated by the Indians. The cries, too,, of 
her brother and sister, who had been begging pit- 
eousiy.for food, had pierced her heart, and awak¬ 
ened all her energy. She told the little ones, over 
whose feebler minds her fine spirit had acquired 
an absolute sway, to get up and go wfth her; then 
taking a hand of each, she fearlessly led them to 
the Indian camp fire. Fortunately, the savages 
understood our language, and tyhen the little girl 
had explained to them what hactaccurred, they re¬ 
ceived the deserted children kindly, and conducted 
them to the nearest of our towns, where they were 
kept by some benevolent people, until their own re¬ 
lations claimed them .—^Western Souvenir. • 

Prov frd#.—-Beauty in women is like the Sower in'the spring, 
bot virtue is like the stars of heaven. 

Prejudice, like a flaw in a mirror, presents objects ip distort¬ 
ed forms.. 


NATU1AL HISTORY. 


THE GRIZZLY BEAR. 

This bear, justly considered as the most dreadful 
and dangerous of NorthAmerican quadrupeds, is the 
despotic and sanguinary monarch of the wilds over 
which he ranges. Gigantic in size, and terrific in 
aspect, he urines to a ferociously blood-thirsty dis¬ 
position a surpassing strength of limb, which gives 
him undisputed supremacy over every other quad¬ 
ruped tenant of the wilderness, and causes man him¬ 
self to tremble at his approach, though possessed of 
defensive weapons unknown to any but the human 
race. To the Indians, the very name of the grizz¬ 
ly bear is dreadful, and the killing of one is es¬ 
teemed equal to a great victory. The white hun¬ 
ters are almost always willing to avoid an encoun¬ 
ter with so powerful an adversary, and seldom, or 
never, wantonly provoke his anger. 

This formidable bear, unhesitatingly, pursues 
and attacks men or animals, when excited by hun¬ 
ger or passion, and slaughters, indiscriminately, ev¬ 
ery creature whose speed or artifice is not sufficient 
to place him beyond his reach. The bison, whose 
size and imposing appearance might seem to be a 
sufficient protection, does uot always elude his grasp, 
as the grizzly bear is strong enough to overpower 
this animal, and drag its carcass to a convenient 
place, to be deposited, and devoured at leisure. 

Thte bear, at present, inhabits the country adja¬ 
cent to the eastern side of the Rocky Mountains, 
where it frequents the plains, or resides in the cop¬ 
ses of wood, which skirt along the margin of water 
courses. There is some reason to believe, that the 
grizzly bear once inhabited the Atlantic regions of 
the United Spates, if we may be allowed to form any 
infererence from traditions existing among the Del¬ 
aware Indians, relative to the big naked bear, 
which was formerly found on the banks of the Hud¬ 
son. The venerable Heckewelder informs us, that 
Indian mothers used to frighten their children into 
quietness, by speaking to them of this animal. 

Two cubs of the grizzly bear were, some time 
since, kept alive in’ the menagerie of Peale’s (now 
the Philadelphia) Museum. When first received, 
they were quite smalU hut speedily gave indications 
of that ferocity, for which this species is so remark¬ 
able. As they increased in size, they became ex¬ 
ceedingly dangerous, seizing and tearing to pieces 
evety animal they could lay hold of, and expressing 
extreme eagerness to get at those accidentally 
brought within sight of their cage, by grasping the 
iron bars with their paws, and shaking them violent¬ 
ly, to the great terror of spectators, who felt inse¬ 
cure whilo witnessing such displays of their 
strength. In one instance, an unfortunate monkey 
was walking over the top of their cage, when the 
end of the chain, which hung from his waist, drop¬ 
ped through within reach of the bears: they imme¬ 
diately seized it, dragged the screaming animal 
through the narrow aperture, tore him limb from 
limb, and devoured his mangled carcass almost in¬ 
stantaneously. At another time, a small monkey 
thrust his arm through an opening in the bear-cage, 
to reach after some object: one o/ them immediate¬ 
ly seized him, and, with a sadden jerk, tore the 
whole arm and shoulder-blade from the body, and 
devoured it before any one could interfere. They 
were still cubs, and very little more than half grown, 
when their ferocity became so alarming, as to ex- 
qite continual apprehension, lest they should escape; 
and they were killed, in order to prevent such an 
event. 

The grizzly bear is remarkably tenacious of life, 
and on many occasions, numerous rifle balls have 
been fired into the body of an individual, without 
much apparent injury. Instances are related by 
the travellers, who have explored the countries in 
the vicinity of the Rocky Mountains, of from ten 
to fourteen balls having been discharged into the 
body of one of these bears, before it expired. La 
confirmation of these statements, we shall here in¬ 
troduce an kimident from the narrative given in the 
journals of Lewis and Clark, in their Expedition 
to the Rocky Mountains — 
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One evening, the men in the hindmost of one of 
L< vis and Clark’s canoes, perceived one of these 
bears lying in the open ground, about three hun¬ 
dred paces from the river, and six of them, who 
were all good hunters, Went to attack him. Con¬ 
cealing themselves by a small eminence, they were 
able to approach within forty paces, unperceived. 
Four of the hunters now fired, and each lodged a 
ball in his body, two of which passed directly thro’ 
the lungs. The bear sprang up, and ran, furious¬ 
ly, with open mouth, upon them. Two of the hun¬ 
ters, who had reserved their fire, gave him two ad¬ 
ditional wounds, and one, breaking his shoulder- 
blade, somewhat retarded his motions. Before 
they could again load their guns, he came so close 
upon them, that they were obliged to run towards 
the river, and, before they had gained it, the bear 
had almost overtaken them. Two men jumped in¬ 
to the canoe; the other four separated, and, con¬ 
cealing themselves among the willows, fired as fast 
as they could load their pieces. Several times the 
bear was struck, but each shot seemed only to di¬ 
rect his fury towards the hunter. At last, he pur¬ 
sued them so closely, that they threw aside their 
guns and pouches, and jumped from a perpendicu¬ 
lar bank, twenty feet high, into the river. The 
bear sprang after them, and was very near the 
hindmost man, when one of the hunters, on the 
shore, shot him through the head, and, finally, kil¬ 
led him. When they dragged him on shore, they 
found that eight balls had passed through his body, 
in different directions. J. D. Godman. 


BDZTOBXAL. 


ENTIRE ABSTINENCE. 

We cheerfully accede to the proposal of “ A 
Constant and Youthful Reader” to devote some por¬ 
tion of our “ little Recorder” to the cause of Tem¬ 
perance ; and to inculcate upon our youthful read¬ 
ers, among all their duties, that of abstaining en¬ 
tirely from ardent spirits. We acknowledge that 
we have not before thought particularly of the ne¬ 
cessity of doing so; and therefore own our obliga¬ 
tions to him for the suggestion. We believe indeed 
that there must be a great portion of our readers, 
w ho do not taste spirits from the beginning to 
he end of the year. Ten or fifteen years ago, 
it was far otherwise, but now there are multitudes 
of Christians who have practically banished these 
drinks from their hpuses, whether they have oome 
under engagements to do so, or not; and their chil¬ 
dren, when at home, are out of the way of the temp¬ 
tation. There may be others, however, whose pa¬ 
rents have not yet thought seriously on this prac¬ 
tice, but continue in what has been considered, a 
temperate and proper habit. And very many of 
our readers, particularly young men and lads, may 
be occasionally presented with inducements for 
drinking, when they are abroad and associated with 
others who are perhaps less established and guard¬ 
ed in moral habits than themselves. 

Now, taking it for granted that notone of all our 
young fi iends wishes ever to become a drunkard or 
a tippler, we recommend to every one to adopt the 
resolution of never putting the cup of liquor to his 
lips, on any occasion whatever. If physicians pre¬ 
scribe any spirit as & medicine, that is another 
tiling, it will probably be combined with other 
nauseous substances, and you may drink it if you 
must. But of ardent spirits prepared in any mode 
as a drink, or a beverage, or a cordial, we would say 
with friendly importunity, ct Touch not, taste not.” 
Kvery where, and on all occasions, and in all com¬ 
panies, turn your eyes from the deadly foe, refuse 
every solicitation, resist every tempter. Be resolv¬ 
ed that you will keep yourselves from this danger 
and pollution; and that if you are spared to the 
years of manhood, you will be virtuous and tem¬ 
perate men. 

We will assign a few reasons for proposing to 
our rea<lers such a resolution. One is that habits, | 
both good and bad, are generally formed in early 
life. It is so with all hm>its that can be named ; 
and as much so with the habit of sipping strong 
drink as any other. Wo do not believe that men are 


born drunkards, unless the parents were eminently 
of that charactei; but many drunkards have been 
feade in the cradle, by the nurse’s pap and the 
mother’s mingled dose. If you have escaped these 
dangers of the earliest infancy, beware of those 
which follow. For many are made tiplers in their 
boyhood, by the sweetened portion from the hand 
of mistaken parents and friends. Well do we re¬ 
member the perils which boys encounter in the 
confectioner’s shop, at the raising, at the militia 
training, and when loitering around the convivial 
company on public occasions. On such occasions 
the first appetite ia created; ou the same & similar oc¬ 
casions it is strengthened in riper years ; it requires 
m frequent indulgence in subsequent life ; perhaps 
it is not called intemperate drinking till middle life 
or even old age ; but sooner or later it is the ruin of 
the man. That ruin began when the youth or the 
child first began to relish the deadly poison. Let 
children and youth then beware, lest they fall in 
the same silent manner, after the example of the 
ungodly. j 

Another reason for the resolution is, that temp¬ 
tations aud dangers surround you. The habits and 
fashions of society are much changed ; especially 
in some places, and within some circles. But oc¬ 
casions are still numerous, where a young man can¬ 
not avoid encountering the rum-drinkers, aud where 
there will be more or less inducement presented 
for his joining with them. You will be frequently i 
assailed by the importunities of friendship, of pleas¬ 
ing companionship, of imperious custom, and of 
brow-beating ridicule. If then you would not be 
overcome, or be continually struggling against a 
mighty influence, you would do well to make a 
firm and decisive stand at once, from which you 
resolve never to be moved. 

Agaia, a fixed resolution is a sufficient reply to 
every invitation, and a complete denial to every 
tempter. Motives and arguments will be urged in 
abundance, while you resist feebly, at some times 
refusing and at others complying. But if you can 
say with truth “ J never drink” it is an answer al¬ 
ways ready and always conclusive. You will your¬ 
self feel that you stand on solid ground, and your 
assailants will peycftiv o in . H m o m o u t that y ou sta nd 
immovable as a rock. Soon they will know your 
principles, and cease to trouble you. They will 
respect and honor you, and perhaps imitate your 
example. At least, you will keep your own fee;; 
from one of the highways which lead to the cham¬ 
bers of death. 

— 

GRATITUDE AND HONESTY. 

We refer our readers to a Card which is inserted 
this week, expressing thanks to certain Gentlemen 
for Books they had given to the House of Refor¬ 
mation for Juvenile Delinquents at South Boston. 
In connection with it we will here mention an an¬ 
ecdote of three boys belonging to that Institution, 
which was published in the Recorder of Match 
19ih. These boys were iff Boston on a visit a few 
days before, by permission of the Superiutendant: 
and while walking the streets they picked up a 
pocket book, containing some valuable papers and 
sixty-seven dollars in money. They went immedi¬ 
ately to the Superintendant, Mr. Wells, who was al¬ 
so in the city, and gave the pocket book to him, so 
that the owner had opportunity to procure it again. 

•Now it is no merit in children to be grateful for 
favors, or honest and faithful rn the discharge ot ev¬ 
ery trust. We hope too that fidelity and gratitude 
are so common among our readers, that these in¬ 
stances will not appear any way remarkable or won¬ 
derful. They are mentioned, however, to show 
the usefulness of the Institution where those chil- j 
dren belong. Before they went there, the children j 
were deprived of^the faithful care of parents and I 
other friends, by their death or otherwise, and so 
spent their time about the streets and wharves, 
where they saw much wicked conduct, instead of 
laboring with their hands or going to school. It is 
no wonder that they were ignorant, idle and ragged. 
The city government therefore were kind, in tak¬ 
ing them away to the House of Reformation,where 
they are governed, and maintained, and taught to 


read; and where they learn the will of God, and 
the truths of his holy word. And now we see that 
their teacher can give them leave to come several 
miles into the city, without fear of their abscond¬ 
ing ; and that they do not try to secrete and spend 
money which they find, bnt immediately inquire for 
the owner that they may restore it to him. If this 
is proper and becoming in them, how much more 
in those children who have had for greater advan¬ 
tages all their days. How grateful should ye* be 
whose blessings have been tenfold more numerous; 
how faithful should you be in all the relations and 
circumstances of life, wbo have had tenfold greater 
advantages for light and instruction._ 


MISOBLLAlfY. 


Filial Disobedience Punished.-^ The Rev. John 
Wesley gives an account of a family, containing 
seven in number, who .were remarkably guilty of 
this sin ; and who were all cut ojf\y sudden death, 
in different places, nearly at the same time, by di¬ 
verse means, and in a most striking and affecting 
manner. After their death, he recollected that 
while in their prosperity, he heard his own pious 
mother say ; “ Depend upon it, that family will come 
to an untimely end.” Respecting thefatbqr of the 
family, she said : “ I remember when his mother 

lived under his roof. He used her cruelly. He 
grudged her every bit of meat she put in her mouth: 
the whole family had his spirit. Depend upon it, 
God will remember them for this!” 

» FllingwootTs Sermon. 
Pleasure. —The roses of pleasure seldom last 
long enough to adorn the brow of him who plucks 
them; and they are the only roses which do not 
retain their sweetness after they have lost their 
beauty.— Blair. 

Anecdote. —A little boy on being told that there ww to 

be a building rained, was very anxious to go and see it._ 

And after overcoming the scruples of his parents as to 
the danger he would risk, he had leave to go. But after 
being informed by some one, they would drink rum there, 
he replied “ then I won’t go,” and no persuasion could in¬ 
duce him to alter his determination. Surely he was wise 
above many others.— Chr. Mir . 

- —-ATARI). - 

The Boys at the House of Reformation take the liberty of 
expressing thoir thanks to those persons who were so kind J us ia 
present them with such a useful collection of Books, and shall 
always feel grateful for tire interest they have taken in them. 

Botton, April 3, 1829. J-HZ P—’, j 


POBTBT. 

- - ■ . ■ - _ * 

From the Visitor and Telegraph. 
THE RULER’S DAUGHTER.— By a Lady. 

IVhy make ye this ado and weep l—Tht damsel is not dead: 
but sleepeth. —Mark. v. 39. 


Why weep ye o’er the peaceful couch of her who calmly sleepeth! 
Mother! in vain your sleepless eve its mournful vigil keepeth !! 
Yield not your over burden’d heart to all corroding sorrow ! 

Your darling child shall bloom again, in sportive health to-morrow! 
Oh harden’d hearts and blinded eyes, why mourn the spirit resting 1 ? 
When every day of anxious life, finds some dark car© molesting ! 
Why weep ye o’er the faded form that silently reposes, 

When every view of onward life some thorny path discloses ? 

As ye have asked in faith and hope for some celestial token. 
That spirit must be now recall’d, that blissful rest be broken ? 
Damsel ! 1 sav; awake, arise ! once more to life reluming; 

O may thy lengthen'd days be found to yield no cause for mourning! 
But saier in its narrow home, thy silent dust would slumber. 
Than to be kindled into Hfe, some anxious years to number ; 

And safer in its home above, thy spirit would be dwelling. 

Than on the 3ca of life to toss when stormy wanes are meiheg.” 


From the Juvenile Miscellany . 
A LITTLE GIRL’S ADDRESS TO A BUTTERFLY, 
WHICH SHE SAW IN CHURCH. 


Butterfly, Butterfly, why come here 1 
This is no bower for you ! 

Go sip the honey-drop sweet and clear. 

Or bathe in the morning dew. 

This is the place to think of Heaven; 

Thii* is the place to pray; 

You have no sins to be forgfcen— 

Butterfly, go away! 

I see God has touch’d you with beautiful dyes, 

Ami your motion is graceful and light; 

But the heart is the thing open now to his eyes; 

The heart most be pure in his sight. 

He has made us to love what is airy and gay, 

And 1 will not despise your bright wings; * 

But I must not be thinking about you to-day— 

UfoQHte§fvenP'for holier things. C. G. 
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_ RAIEATIVB ._ 

BUFFERING AJfD FORTITUDE. 

(A mre interesting aocoaat tea dm following, of the tenes- 

toree of two tealeg tel tear *%ht children, wo have amor 

oat with.] 

fSrom the Johnstown,' N. F. Republican. 

A ease came under my observation last week, 
which for its display of patient fortitude, untiring 
wf w wARiiea. and deep and cruel sufieiiqg, as well 
m» the melancholy iirt?te which it has excited, 
has few or no parallel. 

Two brothers, whose wires also were sisters, re¬ 
sided near Glasgow, in Scotland, and on the fruits 
of their industry, in their lucrative aud respectable 
occupation, (they were calico printers) supported 
their families in comfort and ease, and were ena¬ 
bled to give their eight ohildren all the advantages 
of mental and religious instruction for which the bet¬ 
ter class of tradesmen particularly are so distin¬ 
guished in that country. The distress, however, 
which for years has pervaded the manufacturing 
districts of Great Britain extended at last to them, 
and continued its visitations until their prospects 
were destroyed, and their perseverance exhausted. 
Denied all hope of better times, they resolved in 
despair to abandon an occupation which no longer 
repaid their toil, and in June last they embarked 
with their femilies for Canada, with the purpose of 
purchasing and cultivating land. 

They settled in the town of Ramsay, 300 miles 
above Montreal, and there soon found in the task of 
building their log hot, and clearing their heavily tim¬ 
bered new laod, that they were entirely unfitted for, 
and unequal to the dnties and labours of their new 
vocation. Provisions were dear and scarce, the cli¬ 
mate severe, and their fond of money almost ex* 
Luteied; a hard. P&* before them, and,— 

looking on their wives and children, who had thus 
far endured their privations patiently, if not cheer¬ 
fully—they resolved with the advice of their few 
neighbours, to cross into “ the States,” and seek | 
employment in some of the new manufactories.— 
They started on the 15th Nov. expecting to send 
in a short time for the families which they were 
leaving bat slenderly provided. It was not, how¬ 
ever, until the 10th or February that a letter reach¬ 
ed its anxious expectants, stating that they had at 
length found employment at Fall River in Massa¬ 
chusetts, and would send for their fkmilies as soon 
as they had earned the means. 

But for this their families coaid not wait—they 
were sinking under the pressure of evils among 
which t^e “ hope delayed” counted but as trifling. 
The mi)n of money which the husbands had been 
able tp leave them was but small, and the scarcity 
of provisions prevailing in tisa incipient settlement 
was shared by them eren to extremity—to abso¬ 
lute hanger. The crevices and seams of their log 
hut were but partially closed, and admitted the 
snow at every blast of the winter .wind. Amid 
hanger and cold and the cries of their children, 
their thoughts often turned to their own pleasant 
home by the Water of Leven. The few and dis¬ 
tant neighbors gave them no atestance, for they 
did not know their wants^-“ we had’nt oay means 
o f repaying oblegations,” said one of them to me, 

“ and sae we did na like to ask them!”—and these 
two women, who in their own country had per¬ 
haps never seen an axe, were obliged, standing to 
the knees in snow, to cot down with their own 
hands the trees from which they obtained fuel for 
the fire around which their children shivered. 

This they could not endure longer, & in good time 
had the letter arrived. They knew then where their 
husbands were, and they resolved to go to them. 


A sleigh was engaged, and their little preparations 
soon made. But tee anew threatening to break up, 
the man dared not venture upon the long journey, 
and refused logo! This was a cruel stroke ; the 
cap of their affliction bad long been full, and this 
last drop might well have caused its waters of bit¬ 
terness to overflow—for no pangs eat so sorely as 
those of disappointed hope. They had now no 
choice hot to endure as they had endured, or—to 
attempt the journey oh font The first seemed im¬ 
possible ; arul betide* these t^Hren and their 
mouser§ ten d the fatherMmn Itemed* foem whom 
they were separated. The prospect far the latter 
also might well appal the stoniest heart-rfAs dis¬ 
tance was nearly 500 miles —whiter was at its depth 
—of money they bad but fear dollars , and there in 
the woods their clothing would sell for nothing, 
(their furniture had been chiefly left at Montreal,) 
—and to crown the whole, they had 8 children, of 
whom the eldest bad not reached her 10th year. 

In despite, however, of these fearfol difficulties, 
these two heroic females bent up their hearts to the 
undertaking, and on the 16tb day of February com- 
menoed on foot their toilsome Journey. Each car¬ 
ried an infant at the breast, with a bundle of cloth¬ 
ing—the' eldest girl, Sarah, carried on her shoul¬ 
ders bersister of 18 months, and the other 3 girls 
! and 3 boys, aged from 3 to 8 years, trudged along 
as well as their little feet conld carry them. From 
the 18th of Feb. until the 13th of March, when they 
| arrived in this place, the weather had been peculi¬ 
arly inclement—many days were severely cold, 
there were two deep falls cf snow, and constant 
I high winds, and for the two last days they had come 
! under a cold rain. 

Their oourse has keen ektitely on retired roads, 
which being little travelled, Were but imperfectly 
beaten. Their slender slock *>f m e n e y had been 
kag s ince -expen de d, **d tby te fcry e d torely 
upon snch slender charity as their appearance elicit¬ 
ed (for they never asked any) and their number made 
even that less efficient. But mid snow and storm, 
in hanger and cold, they still pressed on. There 
was no day in which they did net make some pro¬ 
gress—they slept where they conld, and fed when 
it was offered, and the protection of that Providence 
which tempers the wiod to the shorn lamb, and 
their own strong hearts had brought them thus far. 
Little Sarah, who carried her Sister, suffered much 
with the soreness from that cause, of her shoulders, 
and two others had their faces frost-bitten; but all, 
though worn and wearied with the toils of their 
journey, were well in health, and their spirits were 
high in the increasing hope of soon meeting the 
husbands and fathers whom they sought. They 
had several times been carried forward a few miles 
by humane persons, and thus got over perhaps 35 
of 340 miles which they had passed. 

Strange as it may seem, and dark as is the fact 
for the many towns through which they passed, this 
was the first place where any efficient assistance 
was afforded to them. During thefew days of their 
stay here, they were comfortably boosed and fed.— 
Their deficiencies of clothing watej M lp plied, * stock 
of wholesome provkipegjyas t steigh was 

sent with them to fl rt Sj y pirl na JtM were sure, if 
from the letters Asm which tney darned, of furth¬ 
er assistance, and a sum of money was given them 
besides, which would bear them dhtheir way. The 
simple gratitude and honest pride of their “ kindly” 
Scotch hearts were eqnally apparent:—“ Thank 
you, thank you—may Heaven itself bless you 1” 
would they say, “ but don’t if you please—we would 
rather not take more than just for the expenses; — 
leave it for the poor creatures who need it more!”— 
It was a pleasant sight when, with their thankful 


hearts beaming in their happy faces, they set off 
over the icy road in a sleigh with the children com¬ 
fortably wrapped up, to join soon the fathers of their 
love. 

My story, Sir, is done—but I wish to ask you— 
is there one man in a thousand (I do not speak of 
women —of them there maybe many) who with 
even one child could have performed that journey 
as they did f Would be not an hundred times have 
fainted in exhaustion and despair T—The heart of 
woman only, swelling into heroism in the time of 
her ixhl, could bar#* endured it. 

1 believe that I have omitted to tell you the name 
of the subjects of my story—it is Dykes. 

Johnstown, March IS, 1828. 

FURTHER PARTICULARS. 


From the Albany Daily Advertiser, of March 27. 

On the arrrival of this interesting family in Al¬ 
bany, the letters furnished them in Johnstown were 
delivered; a special meeting of the St. Andrew’s 
Society called, and although numerous ap^licaiions, 
throughout this long and severe winter, had nearly 
exhausted the treasury, a sum as large as prudence-* 
would permit was immediately appropriated to their 
use; this, however, fell far short of the amount ne¬ 
cessary to forward them in comfort to their ultim¬ 
ate destination, a subscription was therefore set on 
foot, and among the members present, a sum was 
collected which, with the contributions of a few 
charitable individuals, unconnected with the socie¬ 
ty, was found equal to the object. A vehicle was 
hired: comfortable provisions for a six day’s jour¬ 
ney were purchased, and under the care of a steady 
and attentive driver, these heroic women, with 
their interesting families, started for their home on 
the morning of the IBtlt of March. 

On the evening of the same day, the elder of the 
brothers arrived here for the purpose of conducting 
the fate*fe e Itene* it would appear thee vrhea 
they had accomplished the first fifty miles of their 
toilsome journey, they halted at a tavern, from 
whence they wrote their husbands, stating the cir¬ 
cumstances which had induced them to leave their 
comfortless residence, and their hopelessness of be¬ 
ing able to accomplish the task they had underta¬ 
ken, and the slender prospect they entertained of 
procuring any mode of conveyance. On the re¬ 
ceipt of this letter he instantly started ; in his anx¬ 
iety to proceed on bis journey, he passed through 
Albany without any enquiry, and in like manner 
through Johnstown ; fortunately in arriving at the 
next town, he found he had missed the stage, and 
although he knew it was adding nothing to his pro¬ 
gress, as he mast be overtaken by the next stage, 
he determined to continue his journey on foot; such 
was the restless anxiety of his mind to press for¬ 
ward to the relief of those so deservedly dear to 
him. We say fortunately, for here he overtook a 
fellow traveller, who, in the course of conversation, 
enquired the state of the roads to the eastward, ex¬ 
pressing anxiety on account of two women and 
eight children, who were journeying in that direc¬ 
tion. We need not add that he instantly retraced 
his steps. At Johnstown he heard with a full heart 
and overflowing eyes, of all that these fomiliea had 
suffered, and of their present comforts. On Friday 
iast he again arrived in Albany; be sought the 
managers of the St. Andrew’s Society, and it is 
with pride in the honest and honorable feelings of 
our countryman,* that we state be instantly insisted 
on refunding from his slender moans, the sum ad¬ 
vanced from the treasury of that association^ this 
amount they accepted.—He was equally policitou# 
in desiring to repay all the private contributions, 
but who would willingly be deprived of the heart- 
• The writer is a Scotchman. 
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deprived of the 
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felt satisfaction of contributing to the comforts of 
persons so deserving? This restitution was there¬ 
fore declined. - V 

We have rarely, if ever, known a csp#yhich ex¬ 
cited so warm and universal sympathy; on each 
recital of the circumstances, the hand was in the 
pocket before the tale was concluded; and lives 
there an individual, who on such an Application, 
would have refused? If there is, we do* not envy 
that man's feelings. Let him count over his hoards, 
and glut his eyes with the glittering treasure: we 
would rather follow our wanderers to their happy 
homes, and while, our imaginations picture their 
meeting,* while the fireside tale of perils overpast 
and hospitality received, starts the sympathetic tear, 
or lights the glow of gratitude on the check, we 
seek no higher reward than to know that we were 
privileged to be the dispensers of a portion of this 
happiness. Albany , March 26. 


ibuox oar. 

From the Youth's friend. 

NAAMAN HEALED. 

I told you that the mantle of Elijah rested oh 
the prophet Elisha. And when the sons or disci¬ 
ples of the prophets saw the mantle, they said, 
“ The spirit of Elijah doth rest on Elisha.” And 
so it was. The spirit of the Lord dwelt with bis 
prophet, and Elisha Wrought many miracles in the 
name of $he Lord, and of one of these I am now 
going to tell you. 

In the country of Syria lived a great roan whose 
name was Naaman, a general, or chief captain of 
, the king’s army, who had the leprosy. This is a 
very dangerous and disgraceful disease, which it was 
alwaya thought could not be cured, and it would 
have been thought as easy for a person to attempt 
to raise the dead as to cure a bad leprosy, but by 
the powet of God alone. And this great man heard 
of the prophet Elisha, by a little maid who had 
been brought ft captive out of the land of Israel, 
and he determined to go to him, to see if he would 
heal him. ' * 

And the kieg of Syria, his master, sent by him 
a letter to the king of Israel, saying that be wished 
him to care Naaman, his servant, of nis leprosy. 
And when the king of Israel read the letter he rent 
his clothes toehow his grief, and said; “ Am I God, 
to kill and to make alive, that this man doth send 
unto me to recover a man of bis leprosy ?” for he 
feared that the king wished to quarrel with him. 
And he did not once think of the prophet of the 
Lord. 

And when Elisha heard of the king’s distress he 
sent word for Naaman to come to hint, intending 
to show that by the power and might of the God of 
Israel, even this great cure might be performed. 
And Naaman came in great pomp, with bis horses 
and his chariots, and stood at the door of She house 
where Elisha was. 

And EJishadid nQtgoout to speak with him; he 
bad received a * message from Go<j, and he sent it 
to Naaman by bis servant—“ Go and wash in Jor¬ 
dan seven times, and thy flesh shall come again to 
thee, and thou ahalt be clean.” And Naaman went 
away very angry. He was.a man of great conse¬ 
quence, and be wished to be treated as such. He 
thought the propbet would have come out to him, 
and put his hand on him and called on his Ged, and 
thus nave heafedjiim; and he was in a rage. And 
thus it is with many who are rich in this world’s 
goods; the wayto heaven is so simple, so easy, and 
offered alike toes#, that their proud hearts cannot 
stoop to aeeept m* HtheioHsesapeeuliir path fee 
them to w*lk io> or if it could be purchased even 
with thousands of their gold'and their silver, wil¬ 
lingly would they bestow it ; bat this will not do. 
Tim offering most be a meek and bumble spirit, 
and inthe name of tfaeEnvuw of turners alone will 
this be accepted.. 

Naaman wonted to bare his own way. He 
thought surely the rives* of Ihmwriw^iseaa coun¬ 
try, were heller than a# the waters of Israel 
And he would have gene, back juntas bad as be 
came, had not his arrfaats persuaded him to listen 


to the advice of the prophet; and he went down to 
the river aod dipped himself seven times, and his 
flesh came again clean as the flesh of a little child. 
And be arose, and glorified the God of Israel, say¬ 
ing, now I know that there is no God in all the earth, 
but in Israel. 

And as the pride of the Syrian captain was 
brought low, so must the pride of the natural heart 
be humbled, before it can be cleansed of the lepro¬ 
sy of sin. Your hearts, dear children, unless chan- 
ed by the grace of God, are indeed deeply diseased, 
and yen should be anxious to be cleansed as was 
Naaman of his leprosy. To you & remedy is offer¬ 
ed ; and you have stronger reasons for'accepting it, 
for his refusal would only affect his body, yours 
will ruin your soul. To you is sent a message from 
the most high God—may it reach your hearts, “ jRs- 
pent! Believe ia Hie Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shall be saved!” *—* 


IAAIV?. 

’ - 


o DISOBEDIENCE, 

Arriving at a cliff on the margin of the lake, we 
stopped to admire the ancient trees which grew 
out of the cliff, whose branches hung like drapery 
towards the water. On one of the boughs, we * 1 per¬ 
ceived a nest full of birds; all our young people 
beheld it with despring eyes* but they were ordered 
not to attempt to reach it. however Po, a lad about 
fourteen years of age, stopped behind, and in at¬ 
tempting to reach the nest, fell from the tree into 
the water. Providentially we heard the sound of 
his plunge, we hastened towards the spot, and saw 
him struggling in,the deep water, being entangled 
by the branches of the trees. His father desired 
him to keep fast hold of the branches till he got 
round to rescue hiin.— 1 The jeopardy of the sob gave 
speed to the father. He got down the cliff at a lit- 
; tie distance, threw himpelf into the water and swam 
towards his son, dragging a long branch after him. 
When he came opposite to his boy, he held out the 
, branch to him, which le caught hold of, and his 
father by great exertios eitricated him from a very 
perilous situation., When they reached the shore, 
the boy received a very proper chastisement for 
disobeying t bis father .in attempting, to take tho 
nest after he had forbidden him. 

When Po had wetted to weep, and wet walking 
quietly behind us, I timed back and inquired if he 
was afraid he shot Id have been drowned when he 
was struggling in he water.—He said he was very 
much afraid, indeed mere so than ever he had been 
before. What made you afraid ? ‘ Death.’—Why 
was you more than ever before afraid of death ? 

4 Before you came to us, I did not know any thing 
should happen to us after death; but now I know 
there is something to happen, and something very 
terrible too.’* But you know there is also & happy 
stato into which the children of God enter?—‘Yes, 
but I do pot think I am ope of his children; J am 
sure I sin against God every day of my life.’ But 
does not God in his book command you to repent 
of your *sins, and to trust in Jesus Christ for salva¬ 
tion? ‘ He does; yet I do not think I have done 
either; bat if I Jive till I am a man, I hope I shall 
go to the Saviour you speak of,’ But should not 
the young as well as the old give ever tin, and 
seek salvation through the Son of God-? * I sup¬ 
pose they ought.’ What was the las^sin you com¬ 
mitted against God ? ‘ Disobedience to my father.’ 
How do you know that disobedience to parents o£ 
fends God ? * Because, be says in. the book, Chil¬ 
dren obey your parents.’ Very good. Let me ad- 
ftmym then*, without delay, topray to God to for¬ 
give you thiaasd ml your other sins through Jeans* 
Christ Travels of Tkeophimus. 


ztiAx.oavi. 


informing you what has oopia of my search oiler 
Tom. 

Ed. The very thing which brought me hither. 
Have you succeeded then in finding him? 

. Ch . Not -Tom himself. He is gone, Bin. hie 
character is unhappily left behind. I found enough 
of that to discourage my pursuit of him. 

Ed. But has he been guilty of any crime which 
is not very common to other young persons ? 

Ch. I should say that he has. They inform me 
that when be got better of the injury he experien¬ 
ced by falling from the fruit tree in the old man’s 
garden, he was more wild than ever. Ho betook 
himself again to rambling on Sabbatp, and soon got 
into bad company. 

Ed. How stupidly he conducted ? 

Ch. Yes, indeed; and the event proved it so, for 
his company fed him to bad places, where Satan 
found plenty of work for him. 

JSrf. That is what might have been expected. 
D*4 h*s master/ in the mean' time, a ppiuf e of bis 
conduct ? 

Cl. No; Mr. Loveless, though he had no great 
regard for the Sabbath, or for religion, was watch¬ 
ful over his own interests. He soon learned that 
the companions of Torii made him unsteady and 
idle; that be was far less trusty than before, and 
getting into an entirely bad way. He forbad his 
going abroad, on the Sabbath, without his permis¬ 
sion. 

Ed. Did he also encourage him to goto church? 
I have thought that many young persons fall into 
bad courses, from not knowing how to spend their 
time comfortably, especially on the Sabbath. 

Ch. That is just what my experience teaches me. 
Had any one encouraged me, from the first, to go 
Jo the house of God, I might have been saved from 
many grievous sins. Mr. Loveless, I believe, is 
himself a careless man, and thinks very little of 
church-going-people. But not to say bow that is, 
Tom had become too resolute in wickedness, to be 
easily restrained. It soon came to an open quarrel 
with his master, and he was turned off. 

Ed. And what next? 

Ch. Tom went and connected himself with the 
Circus, where he found plenty of idle companions, 
Uad became more Wicked And idle, than before. 
H© there learned to take a cup too much, and to be 
quarrelsome, and finally termed out a mere vaga¬ 
bond ; yes, a drunken vagabond. 

Ed. Alas! You have told the worst, I hope. 

Ch. Ndt all. He was next taken to the House of 
Refuge, but be contrived to make his escape. He 
might perhaps have beep caught, but so small is the 
hope of his reformation, that no one thinks it of 
much consequence to pursue after him. 

Ed. I would not have expected so great a change 
of conduct in him within so short a time. 

Ch. I should say so too; but when I think of my¬ 
self, and remember what was my course, when 
Providence first sent you to advise me, I do not 
wonder at it. 

Ed. It is true, that the temptations laid before us 
are many and great; I am certain that masters and 
parents are not sufficiently aware of them. But 
must Toift Be given up? , Is there no way to save 
him from thd wicked O, why should so many 
of our companions go thWpnwpward course ? It seems 
to me I would do any thing, make any sacrifice— 

Ch. You w4ep, Ecf%rd; and I could follow suit, 
and weep with you. But what to do, I know not 

Ed. There is at least one.thing which it is our 
privilege to do. We can supplicate mercy for 
them from Him who saved us from such deadly 
snares. v , ’ , 

Cfc Yes, f thank God, h me more pfeasaotto rot 
now to pray, than it ever was to do wickedly, 

; Ed. I am glad to hear that—but I must now be 
going. Adieu. 


CHARLES AND EDWARD, ON IMMORAL HABITS. 
[Continued Jrom pugs fit.} 

Eduard. Charles, I am happy to find yon in. 
You are at leisure, I hope ? 

Charier , I am at present, and have pleasure at 
seeing you here. I have wished an opportunity of 
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ENCOURAGEMENT. 

The. following are facts connected .with our 
school: 425 children in the school; 88 teachers, 
superintendents, &c.; 64 of toe above were once 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


scholars in our own school! 62 of our teachers ere I 
joined in church membershipH A young men,] 
about 14 years of age, who was employed the last 
six mouths as a teacher, has been suddenly called 
away by death. He was a scholar for several 
years, and behaved well; and^rheo called upon to 
assist as teacher, he was always ^eady; and during 
the six months be was engaged as a regular teach¬ 
er he was very diligent and attentive to his class. 
His oonduct at home was very exemplary; and 
bis remarks to bie mother, previously to his disso¬ 
lution , indicated that a divine change had been 
wrought in his soul. His last words Were prayer. 
—A little girl, six years of age, baft twice lately re¬ 
lumed when going to the week-day school, having 
reeollected that she had forgot to pray on those 
mornings. When she came back, her mother de¬ 
sired to know why Bbe had returned. In tears she 
acknowledged her neglect, and retired to pray. 
Another >g«rl, seven yearn of age, on bein g asked 
by ter lathe* if ate mm hippy, vepiied, "why do 
yon awk me that f-*—you knew I can never be nap¬ 
py until my heart be changed!* 1 Her father asked 
her if she knew who alone could change it? She 
replied that her teacher had told her it was the 
Lord Jesus Christ. A boy, who has irreligious pa¬ 
rents, has given great proof of a change of heart, 
and evinces very great powers of memory—he re¬ 
collects the substance of several sermons & addres¬ 
ses which he heard several years ago. * Another 
boy, when buying sweetmeats at ao old woman’s 
shop, stole a birthing biscuit, but for six weeks be 
had no rest in his mind, either at home or abroad, 
and could not satisfy his conscience until he went 
to the same shop, and bought a half penny-worth of 
btsourts, returning one to the old woman, confes¬ 
sing to her, at the same time, that six weeks be¬ 
fore he had stolen a‘biscuit from her, but had been 
miserable ever since, untS be had made restitu¬ 
tion .—Wallsend Wesleyan & &, England . 

THB WtriSBlT. _ 

From the Juvenile Muallmny. 
LITTLE MART IS CROSS TO-DAT. 

“ What is the matter, Mary? What makes you 
throw year pretty patch work on the floor, and stamp 
upon it ao ?” Mary’s cheeks were very red^ Sat, 
ske tec nitrite ashamed, that her mother should see 
her behave so,—-and she said, “ It is very ugly patch 
work, mother, very ugly indeed; and the needle is 
▼wry ugly too. It pricks my fingers every minute.” 
“ That is because you do not feel very good notured, 
my dear; not because the needle is naughty,” said 
her mother. “ You push the needle in, in such a 
violent hurry, that it pricks your fingers.” “ I do 
not love to sew. May I get my play-things, moth¬ 
er ?” asked little Mary, Her mother told her she 
might get them. So Mary brought out her wooden 
lion and Iamb, and her waxen doll,, and her little 
milk maid with her churn. And Mary twitched 
the string that kept the milk maid churning, and it 
broke, so that she could not raise her arm up and 
down any more. Then Mary cried very loud, 
“ What is the matter?” asked her mother. “ She 
is a very ugly milk maid,” said Mary, “ I cannot 
make her ohurn any more.” “ That is because yon 
were cross, and pulled the string so hard that you 
broke it,” said her mother. Before Mary cteftd 
dry up her eyes, her father, and her little cousins 
George and Charlotte, came in. When her father 
asked wbet made her eyes look so red; her mother 
said , u Little Mary is cross to-day.” “ Oh no, I am 
mol croei,” said Mary ; and she vAs just going to 1 
cry again; but her father looked at her very kindly, 
and though her lips trembled a little, because she 
"was very much grieved, she did not cry loud. And 
she ran to find ter very littiepatf, full of pretty corn, 
that she might shew it to Charlotte. And Char- 
tofte brought her a pretty Ktd£ swan, and a pieqs 
w steel; and the swan’s raouthr was made of mag- 
***' New magnet loves steel, dearly, and will ran 
towards k- & they pui the swan in-a basin of 
water, and when they held the steel a little way off 
the bird, he would swim all round the water, 
w catch the piece of fcteel. Mary fopgbed. very 


much,, to see him fly round so; and she put a piece | 
of bread on the steel, and held it to him, and said, 
“ Come biddy, come.”' And the bird swam round 
after the bread, just as hfe would if he bad been 
alive and hungry. Then Charlotte told her that she 
must not hold the stbel too near the swan’s mouth, 
for if she did; it would fasten on it, and she oould 
notpull it off. 

Then George and Charlotte ran into the next 
room, to play with their cousin’s bow and arrow, 
and ter liule pail of corn. While they were there, 
Mary held the steel too near the bird, and his 
mouth and the steel fastened together, just like two 
pieces of wax; and because Mary could not pull it 
oft ste screamed with all her might; for she forgot 
that whan ter father looked kindly at her, she did 
not mean to cry any more tlfrl day. “ What, cry¬ 
ing again ?” said her mother. “ Why, mother, I 
did not mean to cry aayMfrre; and i should net 
have cried,—but this eery ugly, he will 

net lei go fBfir piece thy mn/ 

that is naughty,” said ter father. ” It is my own 
little Mary, who is not very good-tutored. You put 
the steel too near the bird, and then, because it fas¬ 
tened on his mouth, you screamed. Why did not 
you, like a patient little girl, say, * Mother wiH you 
be so good as to take this oflT Would it not have 
been much better than to cry s6 ?” Mary said that 
it would have beta much better; and then she 
meant to be pleasant all dav; but George came run¬ 
ning in with a dead butterfly which he had found on 
the window; and he struck hit foot against Mary’s 
little pail, and spilled aH the corn on the floor. 

” Oh dear,” said Mary* ” what an ugly pail.” And 
she cried again. When George bad picked up aH 
the corn, and Mary was quiet, Charlotte asked her 
aunt if she would be so good as to cut out some hou¬ 
ses, and. trees, anchdogs, from’ some nice white pa¬ 
per, she held in her tend; and ter aurtl cut out a 
great many pretty things; and made some little boats, 
and cocked-up-hats for her and Mary^ And after 
that, Mary’sfather went down into the library; and 
her mother said ste was going to her chamber, a 
moment; and she wrid-^vou must be very kind to 
eaob other, and I hope I shall not bear, Mary cry 
again to-day. - 4 r 

Now Mary’* m ttt Xi testedffcr a great many 
ste•», never to per any nose and ears; 

but when little girls are cross, they never know 
what to do with themselves,—so Mary rolled up 
some of the paper, anrd stuflhd h in her ears; and 
after she had done it, she was frightened, because 
ter mother had told her, it might hurt her very 
much. So she cried, and rah to the foot of the 
stairs, and called out—crying as loud as she^could 
ory, all the time—“ Mother l mother! I’ve girt a 
cocked-up-bat in toy ear.” And her father and 
mother both came very quiok; for ste called so 
loud they thought she was half killed; and when 
they heard what she said, they laughed very much; 
and that made Mary cry louder. Her mother took 
the paper hat out of her ear, and dried up her tears; 
and when Mary looked round, sb4 saw Charfotte 
sitting inter father’s lap; and she puckered up her 
lip, and looked up to her mother, with a very griev¬ 
ed Her mother shook her finger at her,—so 

she did not cry ; but her voice trembled very much, 
an she said, “ Mother, Charlotte is sitting in my 
father’s lap.” 

“ Thai is because Charlotte Is a good girl, and 
does nut cry,” said her father. ™ If little Mary had 
teen a good-natured girl, ste would have sit in my 
lap, too/ 1 Mary could not bear Act, for she loved 
per .-flitter..very dearly,-—and As laid her head 
down in bet mother's lap, and Jobbed. «• Mary fe 
sick, very sick, I am sore,” mi her mother. 
“ Charlotte will you ring the btH/ Aat I may tell 
Susan to take her to the nursery. * She is too sick 
to sit up, I am sure.” *”Oh no, I am not sick ; I 
am not slok; but I do want to cry,” said Mary. 
But she knew it was naughty to do so; and in a few 
points, she took her mother’s handkerchief and 
wiped ter face quite dry. A gentleman came in, 
and began totalk with ter father ;*and bye-and-bye, 
her fatter shewed hitWosseof Mary’s picture books, 
and a sked him to take k home, to shew to one of 


his little girls. He put it in his pocket; and then 
Mary thought she should burst out a crying again ; 
but ste remembered that her father bad said she 
moat not sit m his lap if she cried,—so she crept 
op softly behind bis chair, and said) “ Father, that 
is my book.” “ I know it, my dear; and you shall ✓ 
have it again,” whispered her father. In a few 
minutes, the gentleman* went away, with the book 
in his pocket; and Mary tried very hard to keep 
the tears from coming into her eyes. Ste shut her 
mouth tight, and winked her eyes; and so she kept 
from crying. When she looked up, ste saw that 
her fhlber was very much pleased with her, for try* 
ing to be so good. He took ter up in bis lap, and 
kissed her, and said, “ Now little Mary shall sit 
with me, because sbe did not ory, when she want¬ 
ed to very much indeed.” And Mary said, ” I nev¬ 
er mean to cry so much again. My play-things 
break, and nobody loves me, and I feel dreadfully 
myself, when I am so cross.” Sbe was a better girl, 
a lsurwsMa y fo r ute wX< always afraid the! ter mo¬ 
ther would teobliged to tel! hW father again, Lit¬ 
tle Mary is cross to-day.” 


WATUIAL HISTOAT. 

THE MOCK.LNG BIRD. 

The plumage of the mocking bird, though none 
of tbe homeliest, has nothing gaudy er brilliant in 
it, and, had he nothing else to recommend him, 
woald scarcely entitle him to notice; but his fig¬ 
ure is well proportioned, and even handsome. The 
ease, elegance, and rapidity of his movements* the 
animation oT his eye, and the intelligence he dis¬ 
plays in listening, and laying up lessons from al¬ 
most every species'of the feathered creation with¬ 
in ite hearing, are really surprising, and mark the 
peculiarity of his genius. To these qualities we 
may add that of a voice foil, strong and musical, 
and capable of almost every modulation, from the 
clear, mellow tones of the wood thrush, to tbe sav¬ 
age screams of the bald eagle. In measure and 
accent, he faithfully follows his originals. In force, 
and sweetness of expression, he greatly improves 
upon them. In bis .native groves, mounted upon 
tbe top of a tall bush, or halflgsown tree, in the 
dawn of deary morning, while the weeds are al¬ 
ready vocal With a multitude of warblers, his admi¬ 
rable song rises pre-eminent over every competitor. 
The ear can listen to his music alone, to which that 
of all the others seems a mere accompaniment. 
Neither is this strain altogether imitative. His 
own native qotes, which are easily distinguishable 
by such as are well acquainted with those of our 
various birds of song, are bold and foil, and varied, 
seemingly, beyond all limits. They consist cf 
short expressions of two, three, or, at the most, 
five or six syllables, generally interspersed ttith im¬ 
itations, and all of them uttered with great empha¬ 
sis and rapidity, and continued, with uodiminished 
ardour, for half an hour, or an hour, at a time. 
His expanded wings and tail, glistening with white, 
and the buoyant gayety of his action, arrests the 
eye, as his song most irresistibly does the ear. lie 
sweeps round with enthusiastic ecstasy,—he mounts 
and descends, as his song swells or dies away, and, 
as Mr. Bartram has beautifully expressed it, “ he 
bounds aloft with the celerity of an arrow, as if to 
recall his very soul, which expired in the last eleva¬ 
ted strain.” While thus exerting himself, a bye- 
stander, destitute of sight, would suppose that the 
whole feathered tribes had assembled together, on a 
trial of skill, each striving to produce his utmost ef¬ 
fect,—so perfect are his imitations. He maby 
times deceives ‘the sportsman, and sends him in 
search of birds, that, perhaps, are not within miles 
of him, but whose notes he exactly imitates. Even 
birds themselves are frequently imposed on by this 
admirable mimic, and are decoyed by the fancied 
calls of their mates, or dive, with precipitation, in¬ 
to the depths of thicketr, at the scream of what 
they suppose to be the sparrow-hawk. 

The mocking bird loses little of the power and 
energy of his song by confinement. In his domes¬ 
ticated state, when he commences his career of 
aon$ it is impossible to stand by uninterested.— 
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He whistles for the dog: Caesar starts op, wags 
his tail, and runs to meet his master. He squeakB 
out like a hurt chicken; and the hen harries about, 
with hanging wings and bristled feathers, clacking 
to protect her injured brood. He runs over 
the quiverings of the canary, and the clear whist* 
lings of the Virginia nightingale or red bird, with 
such superior execution and effect, that the morti* 
bed songsters feel their own inferiority, and become 
altogether silent, while he seems to triumph in their 
defeat, by redoubling his exertions. 

This excessive fondness for variety, however, in 
the opinion of-some, injures his song. His elevat¬ 
ed imitations of the brown thrush are frequently in¬ 
terrupted by the crowing of cocks; and the warblings 
of the blue bird, which he exquisitly manages, are 
mingled with the. screaming of swallows, or the cack¬ 
ling of hfens; amidst the simple melody of the robin, 
we are suddenly surprised by the shrill reiterations 
of the whip-poor-will; while the notes of th* kil- 
deer, blue jay, marten, baltimore, ao*f twenty oth¬ 
ers, succeed, with such imposing reality, that we 
look round for the originals, and disoover, with as¬ 
tonishment, that the sole performer, in this singu¬ 
lar concert, is the admirable bird now before us.— 
During this exhibition of his powers, he spreads 
his wings, expands his tail, and throws himself a- 
round the cage ift all the ecstacy of enthusiasm, 
seeming not only to sing, but to dance, keeping 
time to the raeasere of his own music. Both 
in his native and domesticated state, during the 
solemn stillness of the night, as soon as the moon 
rises in silent majesty, he begins his delightful solo, 
and serenades ns with a full display of his vocal 
powers, making the whole neighbourhood ring with 
his inimitable melody.— A. Wilson . 


_ BDITOIIAL. 

WHAT DO WE WANT MOST? 

Days of fasting and prayer have been observed, 
during the past and present weeks, in several of 
the States; and multitudes of churches and con¬ 
gregations have professed to unite in prayer toQod, 
•or his blessing on the coming season. It has long 
>een the custom of the people of New England, to 
commence the year with supplication, and humble 
themselves before God at the opening of the spring. 
If the pious example of former generations were re¬ 
garded in its full extent, the people of these States 
would be a praying people indeed, and they would 
be still more abundantly blessed with rich returns 
of divine mercies. As it is, there are many doubt¬ 
less who keep a fast truly to the Lord, although to 
many others it is little else but a day of recreation 
and diversion. Those who do indeed pray in the 
spirit of adoption, are answered and blessed.— 
Their prayers are heard for their country and the 
church ; the blessing of the Lord rests upon their 
families and employments ; and their own souls are 
made like the watered garden. Besides, the gener¬ 
al observance of the day, with the solemn services 
of the sanctuary, have a great influence on the mor¬ 
al habits of the whole communityand, our chil¬ 
dren may learn in their early days, how to pray, 
and how to humble themselves before God so as to 
obtain mercy. 

God encourages the prayers of his people, and 
the penitence of sinners. He says to every sup¬ 
pliant congregation, and to every individual soul, 
44 Seek and ye shall find.” Let every child or youth 
feel, that ht also ia invited to the mercy-seat; that 
he has sins to lament, unworthineds to confess, fa¬ 
vors to ask, and mercy to implore. Let him take 
with him words and return to God, beseeching him 
to bless him, now & throughout the year. Let him 
also settle in his mind what particular blessings 
he will ask. Let him see what he would reply, if 
God should say to him, “ What is thy petition, and 
what is thy request ?” We often fail to receive 
blessings, because we ask things unseasonably, or 
undervalue the richest favors and plead for those of 
little value. Suppose, reader, you could have, dur¬ 
ing the coming year, what you will ask to-day in 
bumble prayer, what would your petition be ? Oja 


what desirable things do your thoughts and wishes 
now centre ? 

As all classes of the people are served by the field, 
you will desire that God should send a fruitful sea¬ 
son ; free from drought and tempest, from blasting 
and mildew, and from untimely frost; that the 
earth may yield be increase, and all store-houses 
be filled with plenty. This will be one subject of 
prayer, for all these things are entirely at the sov¬ 
ereign disposal of Jehovah. You may ardently 
desire that yonr country may he saved from war an!} 
commotion, and that peace may dwell in oor land 
throughout the year. Yon nay pray that pestilence 
may not sweep over onr happy population, with the 
besom of destruction, but that health may* be within 
our borders & in all our dwellings. You will desire, 
perhaps, continued ftp* better means of acquiring 
knowledge & cultivating your minds; and possibly 
the thought of greater accomplishments & the power 
qf making a greatei^faebpWiay enter your hearts. 
No doubt you wi|f Mpiuuious, that the lives and 
health of your paiMm arid other beloved friend*' 
may be spared to you; and more than all that you 
may not he called to die, and that your own vigor 
and beauty may not he wasted by sickness or sorrow. 
Now most of these are lawful objects of desire, and j 
you may ask them of God with humble submission 
to his will. But, beloved reader, are these your 
only petitions ? Or are these your greatest bles¬ 
sings ? Is there not something more valuable than 
health, and friends, aid life itself? Something of 
which you are in great and immediate want ? Some¬ 
thing, without which you would soon be wretched, 
if you had all other things that even God eould give ? 
Do you not need the pardon of sin, reconciliation 
with God, and grach to do bis will and seek bis 
glory ? If you do not secure such favors this year, 
may they not be lost to you forever ? If you do not 
secure them to-day, may not to-morrow be too late ? 
O then, “ Seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness,” and all other things shall he added 
to you, as your Father in heaven shall see good for 
you. Beloved youth^ 44 Now is the accepted time, 
now ra the day of salvation.” May you fast and 
pray, repent and believe, and seek that portion 
which will never be taken away. 


American Rustic hospitality .—Returning from 
one of these excursions, I was overtaken by the 
night, and found my path obstructed by a deep in¬ 
let from the river; which, being choaked with logs 
and hrnsh, could not he crossed by swimming. Ob¬ 
serving a house on the opposite side, I called for as¬ 
sistance. A half-naked, ill-looking fellow came 
down, after dragging a canoe round from the river, 
with some trouble, ferried me over, and I followed 
him to his habitation, near to which our boat was 
moored for the night. His cabin was of the mean¬ 
est kind, consisting of a single apartment, con¬ 
structed of logs, which contained a family of seven 
or eight souls, and every thing seemed to designate 
him as a new and unthrifty settler. After drinking 
a bowl of milk, which I really called for by way of 
excuse for paying him a little more for his trouble, 
I asked to know his charge for ferrying me over 
the water, to which he good humoredly replied, 
that be ** never took money for helping a traveller 
on his way.” 44 Then let me pay you for your milk.” 
•T never sell milk.” 44 But,” said I, urging him, 44 I 
would rather pay you, I have money enough.”— 
44 Well,” said he, 44 I have milk enough, so we’re 
even; I have a*jpr>qd right to give you milk as you 
have to give xnt>' Judge Half* taiers' 

from the West. 

The Best Choke A Quaker residing at Paris, 
was waited on by four of his workmen in order to 
make their compliments, and ask for their nsual new 
year’s gifts. 44 Well, my friends,” said the Qua¬ 
ker, “ here are your gifts; choose fifteen franco or 
the Bible.” 44 I don’t know how to read,” said the 
first, 44 so I take the fifteen francs.” “ I can read,” 
said the second, 44 but I have pressing wants.” He 
took the fifteen francs. The third also made the 


same choice. He now came to the fourth, a young 
lad about thirteen or fourteen. The Quaker look¬ 
ed at him with an air of goodness. 44 Will you too 
take these three pieces, which you may obtain at 
any time by your labour and industry ?” 44 As you 
say the book is good, I will take it, and read from 
it to my mother,” replied the boy. He took the 
Bible, opened it, and found between the leaves a 
gold piece of forty francs. The others hung down 
their heads, and the Quaker told them he was sorry 
they had not made a better choice. 


Civility .—Two officers passing along on a nar¬ 
row pavement, perceiving a lady and gentleman 
close behind, politely stepped into the middle of the 
road. As the gentleman (a clergyman) passed, he 
made a respectful bow, and the lady smiled her no¬ 
tice of the politeness. 4 That parson A-is a 

civil follow,’ said one of the officers, 4 I’ll go and 
hear him to night. 1 When the evening service 
bell rang* the officer was found on bis way to (ear 
the 4 oiviF minister preach. The words of tbe text 
were, 4 Why halt ye between two opinions T The 
passage brought to mind some long-slumbering as¬ 
sociations And counsels* He listened attentively, 
and went away pondering the truth that bad been 
plainly and affectionately laid before him. He has 
since that time been a devoted Christian, engaged 
in, and devising many excellent plans for the pro¬ 
motion of the Redeemer’s kingdom .—Albany Keg . 

Enmity .—He that can truly say he knows not an 
individual against whom he has the least degree of 
enmity, is a citizen of the world, and justly entitled 
to an universal passport. 


POBTX7. 


LINES ON HEARING CHILDREN SHOUT AFTER 
EACH STROKE OF A CLOCK BELL. 


Hush ! hash! rejoice not gleeful boys. 

When the hour bell strikes your time away; 

Know ye not that your light-hearted joys 
Will be o’er at the close of childhood’s day 1 
Hush ! hush ! shout not, exulting group. 

Those tones tell of departed hours 
That will ne’er return to your lauahiog troop. 

And bring back Joys, U spring Brings flowers. 

Tlie bell tones cease—as the last is given 

Ye bound to your sports, like the thirsting fawns 
When they seek the brook—O ! so for heaven 

May ye thirst,* and seek, ere your death-day dawns. 
For heaven 1 aye youth! ye are travellers all 
On the wings of time to worlds unseen, 

O God ! may these, when thou shalt call 
Behold Thee with no veil between. 


* “ As the hind panteth after the water brooks, so 
soul after thee, O God.” Psalm xlii. I. 


panteth my 


MY FATHER’S CHAIR. 
What recollections of the past. 

Of scenes gone by, and days that were, 
Crowd through my mind whene’er I cast 
A look upon my father’s chair! 

How often have I ©limb’d his knees. 

To pat his cheek, and stroke hit hair. 
The kind paternal kiss to seize. 

When seated in his old arm chair! 


And such monitory lore. 

Which bode mo of the world beware. 
His tongue lias uttered o’er and t>’er. 
When seated in his old arm chair. 


When ev’ning called us round the hearth, 
And storms disturbed the wintry air, 
What merry tales of social mirth. 

Have issued from his old .arm chair. 


When summer’s toils and heat o’ercaroe, 
When weary nature sought repair— 

Oft has he thrown his languid frame, 

% Exhausted in his old arm chair. 

When adverse fortune cross’d his road, 

And bow’d bin down with amnoas care, 
How has fie sighM beneath the load. 

When seated in his old arm chair. 

But death long since has clos’d his eyes; 

And peaceably he slumbers, where 
A grassy turf is seen to rise, 

And nils no more this old arm chair. 

* Ev’n that which does these scenes recall, 
Which age and wasting worms impair ; 
Mast shortly into pieces fall, 

And cease to be an old am chair. 


Yet whilst its smallest parts remain, 
My fancy shall behold him there. 
And memory stir those thoughts again, 
Of iiiih w^ fill’d the old arm chair. 
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THE PET LAMB. 

A Continuation of the Story of Maria and Prance*, 
published on page 42.] 


Frances was treated so kindly by all the family, 
nd was so accustomed to call Mr. and Mra. Wil¬ 
ms father and mother, that shr> had well nigh for- 
oueu warn tmU !;- r .. 

he had no relations of her owa. Sometimes, 
owever, when naughty children were offended 
nth her, they would tell her what a cruel father 
nd mother she had. '/She had a little lamb, which 
dr. Williams gate her, and which she loved very 
nuch. This lamb was very pretty, and Mary Da¬ 
is, the blacksmith's daughter, wished for it extreme- 
y. Frances told her she was very sorry that she 
ould not part with it, but indeed she could not, 
>ecause her father had given it to her. “ You 
lav'ntany father,” said the ill-natured Mary, “you 
ire a foundling.” “ I say 1 am not a foundling,” 
replied Frances ; for though she did not know ex- 
ictly what the word meant, she did not like to be 
called names. “ Yes you are a foundling,” said 
Mary. “ You are just like this little bleating lamb, 
whose mother died on a*cold, frosty morning, and 
eft it to take*care of itself, as it could ; only your 
Tiother was a great deal more cruel. The poor 
^heep could not help leaving her little 4 one; but 
four mother was alive, and yet would not take care 
)f you.” 

“ 1 am sore,” said the distressed little orphan, 

‘ that my father and mother died when 1 was a ve- 
-y^little baby.” “ I know better than that,” said 
he unfeeling, envious girl, “ for I saw you when 
ni * little basket, hung on tbs bach of our 

leighboar’s door, with the name of Fannjr sewed 
jpon your frock. So you need not be so grand witb 
our new books, and your red gown, and your pet 
amb.” 

Poor little Frances could not endure any more. 
She sobbed as if her heart would break, and /an 
borne to tell Maria what Mary Davis had said. Mrs. 
Williams was sitting quietly at work, and Maria 
was reading to her, when Fanny came running in, 
and sitting down very quick on the ciicket at her 
mother’s feet, she hid her face in her lap, and cried 
most bitterly. ‘fWhat is the matter, my dear 
child?” said Mrs. Williams. “Ob, I am nobody’s 
dear child,” sobbed Fanny, “ Mary Davis says I 
am a foundling.” Then wiping her eyes, and tos¬ 
sing her hair back from* her forehead, she said in a 
very earnest tone, “Am 1 a foundling, mamma?” 
“ Do you know what it means, my dear ?” -asked 
Mrs. Williams. “ I know it means my mother was 
very cruel and did not love me;” and she burst in¬ 
to a fresh flood of tears. “ It is true that you are 
a foundling,” said Mrs. Williams ; “ but yon have 
not half so mach reason to cry as Mary Davis has; 
for she has done very wrong, in indulging her en¬ 
vious and ill-natured feelings; while you are not to 
blame for having no one whom you have a right to 
call father and mother. Nobody should be unhap¬ 
py unless they have done something wrong.” “ But 
1 cannot bear to think my mother was hard-heart¬ 
ed or cruel,” said Fanny. “ Perhaps she was not 
cruel,” relied Mrs. Williams; “perhaps she was 
very poor indeed, and could not find any thing to 
give you to eat. But am I not & mother to you, and 
is not Mr. Williams a father, and is not Maria asb- 
ter > my dear child ?” “ Oh yes, you are too good 

me, end I am sure Maria cannot love you better 
jnan 1 do; but 1 do wish I had an own father, who 
loved me aod^called me bis dear little try-patience, 
as Maria’s father calls her f ” “ And have you not 
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an own father who loves you,” asked Sirs. Williams. 
“ Mary Davis says I have not,” answered Frances. 
“ But have I never told you of one,” said her moth¬ 
er ; “ even your Father who is in Heuven ?” “ Oh 

yes, you have told roe that He will always take care 
of me; and that He tells good angels to watch over 
me night and day; and that if I drive away every 
naughty feeling as soon as it comes ir.lo my heart, 
the good angels will never leave me/ “ True, my 
; A •*;- and now kn^el dow. /v ide me, and 

pray^toyouf Heavenly Faxtier 10 strength 
not to dislike Mary Davis because she said an ill- 
natured thing to you. When yod have said, * Our 
Father, who art in Heaven,* and have laid your lit¬ 
tle aching head on your pillow, X am sure you will 
be happy in the knowledge that mere is a God above, 
who always has been, aud always will be a kind Pa¬ 
rent to you.” 

Frances knelt at her jnothrr’s side, and repeated 
her simple prayers; and whin she kissed her mo¬ 
ther’s cheek and ran up to lie library to say good- ; 
night to her indulgent father, she felt as happy, as J 
little girls always do, when they themselves have 
done nothing wrong. What others do, may make 
us unhappy for a short tine; but it is only when 
our oten hearts blame us, that we „can be very 
wretched. Maria saw that Fanny did not love to 
look upon the little foundling lamb; at least it of¬ 
ten made tears came into her eyes; so she thought 
she would change it with a very good boy in the 
neighborhood, for a pretty little white rabbit, and a 
martin house; but when Fanny was asked about 
it, she thanked Maria for being so kind, but said 
she could not eat her supper of baked apple and 
milk, if Darling was not at her side, waiting for 
every other mouthfol; and Mrs. Williams said she 
*wch a. v&ry- good, obedient l&lle.-giflj.slie-de¬ 
served to have them all. 

| So the next day, the little white rabbit, with vel¬ 
vet paws, and bright red eyes, was brought into 
* the parlour; and the boy told her she must let him 
run about, and eat the fresh grass, and do just as 
he pleased. Fanny gave him all the front yard for 
a play-ground, round which there was a nice fence, 
so that the dogs could not get in to worry him; 
and he was as happy with his kind mistress as a 
rabbit possibly could be. The martin-house was 
quite a grand thing, of its kind. It was made to 
look like St. Paul’s Church, in London, and had 
doors and windows that seemed quite too good for 
birds to look out at. As soon as it was brought, 
Mr. Williams bad it placed on the top of the barn, 
directly io sight from the sitting room. The day 
after it was fixed, a swallow came, and begun to 
build her nest within it; but before it was half fin¬ 
ished, a whole troop of martins came and quarrel¬ 
ed with the swallow, until they drove her out of her i 
new house. Swallows and martins can never agree 
together; they always fight when they can get a 
chance. Now the swaHow that had been driven 
away from her nest, was very angry at the insult. 
She went from tree to tree, and from barn to barn, I 
to talk over her troubles with the neighboring swal- ! 
lows; for birds have a language, and can under- | 
stand one another’s talk as well as we can, I sup¬ 
pose. The birds all agreed that she had been 
shamefully treated, and promised to unite together 
and assist her. Accordingly they c$ne, in great 
numbers, and after the insulted swallow had fidget-1 
ted about, and chattered a great while with her sol¬ 
diers, they began an attack upon the martins.^ Fan¬ 
ny watched them for three, days, twittering most 
furiously, and picking at each other ; but neither of 
them seemed likely to gain a victory. However, 
on the fourth day, as Maria was very anxiously 
watching their movements, she noticed that the 
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whole assembly of swallows came from the neigh¬ 
bouring fields, each one bearing a straw, a bit of 
clay, of wool, or of bark, io his mouth. With 
these, they completely fastened up the doors and 
windows, so thatvthe martins could not get out; and 
there they wooJd perhaps, have starved to death, 
had not Maria and Frances begged that the house 
might be opened, and taken down;.,until both the 
birds had forgotten their dispute.* 

As the girls grew older, their father gave them a 
jaril^n to cuUivat*: for he thought nothin^ 
Was so conducive to good hQa/** £uud-temper, 
as exercise; and no exercise better than working 
in the fresh earth, with the pure, sweet air of heav¬ 
en to breathe all the while. Mr. Williams taught 
them all the wonderful things relating to plants:— 
how they are supplied with sap, which flows through 
little vessels to every part of the vegetable, just like 
the blood in our bodies; and how the meanest lit¬ 
tle plant is furnished with defences of thorns, or 
prickles, or nauseous smells, which answer the same 
purpose that the teeth, and stings, and horns of an¬ 
imals do; viz. to keep every thing away from them 
that would injure them. JIc likewise taught them, 
what werq to be raised from seed, what from slips, 
and what from a separation of the roots. Mrs. Wil¬ 
liams told them 4he importance of herbs and ex¬ 
plained to them their various uses io sickness. Ma¬ 
ria took care of the herb^nd fruit, and Fanny took 
care of the flowers. Their garden soon became so 
noted, that if an old'lady bruised her thumb, she 
would be sure to send to M^ria, for wormwood ; and 
if there was to be a \veddjpg in the village, Fanny 
was always called upon for a bouquet to place in thp 
bride’s hair, and some laurel for the cake. 

Thus well employed, we will leave them. When 
we introdiice them v> o*r readers, in the next num¬ 
ber, they will be two or three years older. 

* This lingular circumstance is true. [Juv. Mis. 
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THE FLOOD. 

“And every living substance was destroyed which 
was upon the face of the ground,both man,and cattle, 
and the creeping things, and the fowls of the heav¬ 
ens; and they were destroyed from the earth: and 
Noah-only remained alive, and they that were with 
him in the ark.” „ 

Men grew worse and worse, so that they were 
wicked everywhere. “And there were giants in the 
earth in those days.” This means, some very huge 
tall men, and also some men of great name, like 
kings; and they were at the same time tyrants,?— 
that is, very cruel. 

And God, who sees every thing, “saw the wick¬ 
edness of man.” “ And the Lord said, I will des¬ 
troy man, whom I have created, from the face of 
the earth; both man, and beast, *and the creeping 
thing, and the fowls of the air; for it repeqteth 
that I have made them.” He that made them had 4 
right to destroy them, if they did not do well aftefr 
they were made; for it was for this they were created* 
And as they osed their beasts to work their wicked 
works, these, too, also perished. 

But there was one good man, with his family; 
his name was Noah. It is said, he was “ a just 
man and perfectwhich means, he was a good 
man; for no man could be quite perfect after Adam 
fell, because all bis children became sinful like him. 
And “ Noah walked with God.” “ What! did he 
walk with him as we do one with another?” No, 
not so. This means, that wherever he went, he al¬ 
ways thought upon God ; so that, while all the wick¬ 
ed world thought nothing about him, Noah thought 
as roach as if he had tiibi by his side; and, indeed, 
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God is everywhere, tho’ bad men do not think of it. 

Weil: God would not let the good Noah perish 
with the bad world ; so he told him bow he might 
escape. “ What! did God talk with Noah, then? 
How does God talk ?” 1 will tell you. God does 

not speak with a voice as we do, but he has a great 
many ways in which he can make people hear hint; 
and, perhaps, he might show Noah in a dream, or 
impress it upon Noah’s mind, that he would drown 
the world. We know, however, that he who made 
Noah could easily tell him how he would save him. 
So he, being taught in some way to do it, built a 
huge ark, something like a ship without sails: and, 
being of wood, it could swim upon the water. And 
he made different rooms in it, and he put pitch in¬ 
side and out, to keep out the rain. 

And at length he went into the ark with his wife, 
and his sons, and their wives; and God caused some 
of every living thing to go into the ark. “ And all 
the fountains of the great deep were broken up;” 
that is, the springs out of which water is pumped, 
rushed upon the earth; and ptrhaps the sea over¬ 
flowed, and aU the jrivers in the world, “ and the 
w indows of heaven were opened.” 

“What! are there windows in heaven, then?” 
No, my dear : this is a way of speaking,—meaning 
only that God opened the clouds as we would a 
window, and that he poured out his rain upon the 
earth in great torrents. 

And it is a very curious thing, but very true, 
that marks of this flood are now to be seen in the 
world; for skeletons of great whales have heen 
found on high mountains, even in England ; which 
shows that the sea once rose as high; and the bones 
of beasts that belong to countries very far off have 
been found buried in like manner on the tops of our 
hills ; as, for instance, crocodiles, which are chief¬ 
ly found in Egypt. 

Well, at last the flood ceased, after ft had rained 
upon the earth forty days and forty nights; and 
Noah remained a whole year in the ark, till he 
could come out upon dry land, and all the waters 
had 9unk into the earth and dried up. 

From that time God gave a sign that he would 
never more destroy the earth by water. That sign was 
the rainbow. Not that the rainbow did not before 
exist, foiLua^jioubt but, from that time, 

whenever we looked on the rainbow, we were to 
remember what God had said to Noah. 

But there are many other things, which I have 
no room to tell you, about the dreadful destruction 
which the waters made; the ark resting upon aj 
high mountain called Ar-ar-at; and Noah sending 
out a raven, and then a dove, to see, if the earth 
was dry, and if they could get any resting place ; 
and bow he built an altar, mid returned thanks to 
God for saving him, as we ought always to do when 
we escape from danger ; and how God blessed him. 
Also about hrs three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japh- 
eth, by whom all the earth was peopled. 

[Child** Commentator. 

THE GOOD FATHER. 

On a pleasant Sabbath evening in the month of 
June, Job Justice took bis seat, as was his wont in 
fine weather, before the door of his cottage, to spend 
an hour in what had now become the joy and pleas¬ 
ure of his life, the religious* training of his little 
Ellen. He had, through a life of what some might 
have called toil, but .what he deemed only honest 
industry, known the happiness of those who by pa¬ 
tient continuance in well doing, seek for * glory and 
honour and immortality;’ and while he felt it to be 
his duty, it was also, as I said before, his chief plea¬ 
sure, early to lead bis child to the spring and source 
of lasting happiness, the knowledge and love of G on. 
Ellen soon became very fond of her father's instruc¬ 
tions, and whenever he had leisure to teach her, 
always listened with the most cheerful attention.— 
On the evening of which I am going to speak, by 
the time her father bad taken his seat, she bad put 
away her shawl and bonnet, and was ready with her 
Bible to read to bint. (I wish all my little readers, 
and especially those who go to Sabbath School, 
would imitate Ellen in her desire to learn; for al¬ 
though the work of giving religious instructions to 
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willing minds is one in which angels, might find | 
pleasure ; yet I know of scarcely any more irksome i 
than to be obliged to teach a child who is inftten- 
tire and careless.) Ellen took her stand between , 
her father’s knees, and opening her book read by 
his direction the eighth Psalm.—When she had 
finished* said he, “ My Ellen, you see that the good j 
king David who made these beautiful Psalms, did 
not look upon the works of his Maker in vain. He 
was filled with wonder at the beauty and Order of] 
those heavens which are the work of God’s fingers, | 
of that moon and those stars which He hath or¬ 
dained, and so are most men;.but David did not 
| forget that this same God had been mindful of him, 
had holden him up ever since he was born, had vis¬ 
ited him when he was in distress, and ‘ helped him 
j when he wasprought low;’ and that it was He who 
j had raised him from a humble shepherd to be a 
mighty king, and in the fulness of his heart he asks 
1 What is man that Thou art mindful of him ? and 
the son of uyp*vbpt thou visitest him?’ And, my 
child, we have even greater cause than David to ask 
such questions, who have fuller knowledge of that 
] King of glory whocame to visit us in great humility, 

] * who was made fleth and dwelt among us,’ and who, 
j though he * hath set his glory above the .heavens,’ 
condescends to accent the praises,* and listen to the 
prayers, and to dwell in the heart, even of a little 
child ! Yes, Ellen, theugh you are but a child, you 
may love your blessed Saviour; and tho’ now you 
see Him not, if you do but love Him, He will always 
* be mindful of you,’ He will * lead you in holiness 
all your days through this vale of misery,’ and will 
cheer and support you when your dear mother and 
myself are laid in the cold grave. And, when your 
work on earth is^done, He will take you to that place 
above the heavens where, ts David says, * He hath 
set His glory.’ ” Such were the lessons which this 
little girl heard from her very childhood atthe mouth 
of her good father. By the blessing (always freely 
] granted to those who seek it aright,) of Him ‘ with¬ 
out whom nothing is strong, nothing is holy,’ she did 
not hear in vain. Thu9 * trained up,’ she became 
the stay of her father’s old age, the comfort and the 
solace of his declining years; and not a little was 
the hour of his departure brightened by the assu¬ 
med hope that hisEUenwas rmrery deed f a mem¬ 
ber of Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor of 
the kingdom of heaven’,—that in that Maud of 
pure delight,’ which is the hope that God hath 
given to the Christian, both he and his child would 
find a peaceful and eternal home. 

[ Children* t Mitgazine. 


_ THE WUBSaBY. _ 

/**> THE SEIF CONCEITED CHILD. 

Little William, though in some things a nice boy, 
had, I am sorry'to say, got into a strange habit of 
contradicting people, and pretending he knew bet¬ 
ter ; when it very often turned out that he knew 
nothing at all about the matter. One day his aunt 
Mary and he went into a toy shop, and his aunt 
said, “ I am going to buy this little boy a small 
present. Some time ag6 I gave his brother a hum¬ 
ming-top; I should like something different for him.” 
“ No, aunt,” repljed William, “ it was not a top; 
it was a whip.” “ Mary dear," answered aunt 
Mary, “ it certainly was a top.” “ No, aunt, no 
said the child. Now William was wrong, for it 
was as his aunt had said. At another time his 
mamma was speaking of a book she had been read¬ 
ing ; and she said it was a Tour through South A- 
roerica. “ No, mamma,” replied William ; u it was 
through North.” As it happened it was through 
South America. It was not that William intended 
to tell these falsehoods, but it arose from his foolish 
habit of contradicting what others said. Besides, 
if he had really known better, he should not have 
said so in things of sac h little consequence ; but he 
might have told his friends at home, privately. If 
i he and his aunt went oat any where, when she gave 
her account, he was sane to give a contrary one; 
and “ No, aunt, we went to snob a (dace ' at three 
o’clock, trot four; are wotot with such a person, not 
the person you said y* and aHaach tittle objections: 


when he always made more mistakes in his narra-1 
tions than his aunt did. 1 

This habit certainly made William appear very 1 
disagreeable, and he got nothing by it; for bis! 
friends sometimes would not take him out with them ! 
at all. Now all this arose from his self-conceit, and 
his fancying that he knew better than any body J 
else. Self-copceited people can never bear to be \ 
reproved, and so it was with William. If you told 
him of any of his faults, he was sure to have some 
excuse ready; and no one could be so clever as be 
was, or do things so well as he could; or tell a tale 
so correctly, or walk so well, or learn so well, or, 
in short, be so very wonderful as be was. Of course 
he was always in the right, in his own opinion,and 
every one else in the wrong ; while he was always 
assisting others, with his superior knowledge, and } 
making great mistakes all the while ! Accordingly ; 
he looked down on others with scorn ; and, as he fas* . 
cied himself somebody, be grew jrroud^ .and medd¬ 
ling, and pert. * | 

It can never be the place of children to contra¬ 
dict or ridicule their parents and older friends; for j 
though the fondness of a kind mother and father [ 
may overlook their bad conduct, other people must, 
and do condemn it. _ [ Youth's JFriend. j 
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GENERAL PUTNAM. 

Israel Putnam was born at Salem, Massachusetts, 
January 7> 1718. His mind was vigorous, but it \ 
was"never cultivated by education. When be for 
the first time went to Boston, he Was insulted for j 
his rusticity, by a boy of twice his size. After 
bearing bis sarcasms until his good nature was ex¬ 
hausted, he attacked and vanquished the unman- ( 
nerly fellow, to the great diversion of a crowd of ; 
spectators. In running, leaping and wrestling, he 
almost always bore away the prize. 

In 1739, he removed to Pomfret, in Connecti¬ 
cut, where he cultivated a considerable tract of 
land. He had, however, to encounter many diffi¬ 
culties, and, among his troubles, the depredations 
of wolves upon his sheepfold was not the least In 
one night, seventy fine sheep and goats were killed 
A she wolf, who, with her annual whelps, had lor 
several years infested the vicinity, being eonsider- 
ed as the principal cause of the havoc, Mr. Putnam 
entered into a combination with anumber of bis 
neighbors, to hunt alternately, till they should de¬ 
stroy her. At length the hounds drove her into 
her den, and a number of persons soon collected 
with guns, 8tr%w, fire and sulphur, to attack the 
common enemy. But the dogs were afraid to ap¬ 
proach her, and the fumes of brimstone could sot 
force her from the cavern. It was now ten o’clock 
at night. Mr. Putnam proposed to his black ser¬ 
vant to descend into the cave, and shoot the wolf; 
but, as the negro declined, he resolved to do it him¬ 
self. Having divested himself of his coat and 
waistcoat, and having a long rope fastened round 
his legs, by which he might be pulled back at i 
concerted signal, he entered the cavern, bead fore¬ 
most, with a blazing torch, made of strips of birch 
bark, in his hand. He descended fifteen feet, pas¬ 
sed along horizontally ten feet, and thee began 
the gradual ascent, which is sixteen feet m length. 
He slowly proceeded on his hands and knees, in an 
abode which was silent as the pooseof death. Cau¬ 
tiously looking forwards, he discovered the glaring 
eye-balls of the wolf, who started at the sight of bis 
torch, gnashed her teeth, and gpve a sullen growl. 
He immediately kicked the rope, and was drawn 
out with a friendly celerity and violence, which not 
a little bruised him. Loading hia gun with nine 
buck-shot, and carrying it in one hand, while he 
held the torch with the other, he descended a sec¬ 
ond time. As he approached the wolf, she howled, 
rolled her eyes, snapped her teeth, dropped her 
head between her'legs, and was evidently on the 
point of springing at him. At this moment he fired 
at her head, and soon found himself drawnout of the 
cave. Having refreshed himself, he again descend¬ 
ed, and, seizing the wolf by her ears, kicked the 
rope, and his companions above, with ri> small ex¬ 
ultation, dragged then* both out together. 
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Darios the French war, he was appointed to 
command a company of the first troops which were 
raised in Connecticut, in 1755. He rendered 
much serf ice to the army in the neighborhood of 
Crown Point. In 1756, while near Ticonderoga, 
he was repeatedly in the most imminent danger. 
He escaped, in an adventure of one night, with 
twelve bullet-holes in his blanket. In August, he 
was sent out, with several hundred men, to watch 
the (notions of the enemy. Being ambuscaded by 
a party of equal numbers, a general but irregular 
action took place.. Putnam had discharged his fu¬ 
see several times, but at length it missed fire, while 
its muzzle was presented to the breast of a savage. 
The warrior, with his lifted hatchet, and a tremen¬ 
dous war-whoop, compelled him to surrender, and 
then bound him to a tree. In the course of the*ac- 
tion, the parties changed their position, so as to 
bring this tree directly between them. The balls 
Sew by k im incessantly; many struck the tree, and 
some passed through his clothes. The enemy now 
gained possession of the ground, but, being after¬ 
wards driven from the field, they carried their pris¬ 
oner with them. At night he was stripped, and a 
fire was kindled to roast him alive; but a French 
officer saved him. The next day he arrived at Ti- 
cOnderoga, and thence he was carried to Montreal. 
About the year 1759, he was exchanged, through 
the influence of his fellow-prisoner, Col. Schuyler. 
When peace took place, he returned to his farm. 

Putnam was ploughing in his field, in 1775,when 
he heard the news of the battle of Lexington. He 
immediately unyoked his team, left his plough on 
the spot, and, without changing his clothes, set off 
for Cambridge. lie soon went back to Connecti¬ 
cut, levied a regiment, and repaired again to the 
camp. In a little time he was promoted to the 
rank of major-general. In the battle of Bunker’s 
hill, he exhibited his usual intiepidity. He direct¬ 
ed the men to reserve their fire till the enemy was 
very near, reminded them of their skill, and told 
them to take good aim. They did so, and the exe¬ 
cution was terrible. After the retreat, he made a 
stand at Winter Hill, and drove back the enemy un¬ 
der cover of their ships. When the army was or¬ 
ganized by General Washington, at Cambridge, 
PuIbui was appointed to •onrmand ‘the reserve. 
In August J776, he was stationed at Brooklyn, on 
Long Island. After the defeat of our army, on the 
27th of that month, he went to New-York, and was 
▼ery serviceable in the city and neighborhood. In 
October or November, he was sent to Philadelphia 
to fortify that city. In January, 1777, he was di¬ 
rected to take post at Princeton, where he contin¬ 
ued until spring. At this place, a sick prisoner, a 
captain, requested that a friend in the British army, 
at Brunswick, might be sent for, to assist him in 
making his will. Putnam was perplexed. He had 
but fifty men under his command, and he did not 
wish to have hia weakness known ; yet he was un¬ 
willing to deny the request. He, however, sent & 
flag of truce, and directed the officer to be brought 
in the night. In the evening, lights were placed 
in all the college windows, and in every apartment 
of the vacant houses throughout the town. The 
officer, on his return, reported that General Put¬ 
nam's army oould not consist of Jess than four or 
five thousand men. In the spring, be was appoint¬ 
ed to the command of a separate army, in the high¬ 
lands of New-York. One Palmer, a lieutenant in 
the tory new levies, was detected in the camp. 
Governor Tryon claimed him as a British officer, 
threatening vengeance if he was not restored. Gen¬ 
eral Putnam wrote the following pithy reply: “ Sir, 
Nathan Palmer, a lieutenant in y6ur king's ser¬ 
vice, was token in my camp as a spy; he was tried 
as a spy; he was condemned as a spy; and he shall 
be hanged as a spy. P. S. Afternoon. He is 
hanged." After the loss of fort Montgomery, the 
commander in chief determined to build another 
fortification, and he directed Putnam to fix upon a 
spot. To him belongs the praise of having chosen 
West Point. The campaign of 1779, which was 
principally spent in strengthening the works at this 
place, finished the military career of Putnam. A 
paralytio affection impaired the activity of his body, 


and he passed the remainder of his days in retire¬ 
ment, retaining his relish for enjoyment, his love 
of pleasantry, his strength of memory, and all the 
faculties of his mind. He died at Brooklyn, Cono. 
May 29, 1790, aged seventy-two years.— Morse. 


THB TOILBT. 


From the Albany Christian Register. 

* A PASTORAL INCIDENT. 

“ Yf did run well for a time," said a minister in 
an under tone, as he dropt his head in melancholy 
musing, after he had just parted with a young par¬ 
ishioner. The saying fell upon my ear, and I 
thought after awhile I would inquire the cause of 
it, as I had not noticed any thing in the conversa¬ 
tion that showed an uncommon deadness in spiritu¬ 
al things. “ Did that professor," said r, “ever e- 
vince more decided piety than at present." “ Do 
you think, sir," replied my friend, “ I could have 
consistently admitted her wrto the church m the- 
same state she is at present ? No ! when she pro¬ 
fessed to be hopefully converted, she laid aside 
those useless ornaments of dress and was becom- 
ingly plain " “ Pertaps she ran into an extreme 

then, which she nov thinks proceeded from nar¬ 
rowness of mind. You know there are many Chris¬ 
tians who act in the same manner ; they afterward 
find their mind so enlarging that they strive to wi¬ 
den the way ; nevertheless Christ who foresaw the 
whole Christian race from the days of his own min¬ 
istration to the end of time, said *it was narrow.’" 
“ Yes, it is a mournful truth, they so enlarge their 
worldly knowledge that there is little room for spir¬ 
itual—and they are crampt in spiritual views of 
Christian simplicity. Instead of doing as the grow¬ 
ing Christian does, lay aside daily some incum¬ 
brance of flesh, they often increase the weights, 
and so bind themselves to earth, hand and foot, 
meanwhile trying to cast now and then a glance 
upward. 

“ This very person came tome to-day to seek com¬ 
fort for a troubled conscience. But what has cau¬ 
sed it? Wilful sin : for our Master hath said, if 
we abide in the light we shall have light. I dar¬ 
ed not comfort her, but tried to second the goadings 
of conscience, ancTTrasrsTie will return to her home, 
to pray, and repent of her backsliding." 

And is her appearance all you find fault with ? 

u Yes: for it is the prime cause; a desire to look 
like the world, to please the world, and be in the 
world, leads her to occupy so mnch time in her de¬ 
votion to it, that she has but little, if any time, for 
the closet and other Christian duties. You are 
right; I believe this abominable vanity produces 
more evils than mere worldly appearance. 


DIALOOV8. 

For the Youth'. Companion. 

THE COMMUNION. 

Teacher. John, come here and teh me if you 
know what those things were spread on the table 
in church for, this morning, and what was in the 
cups and plates ? 

John. I know. It was some bread and wine that 
was handed about for the people. 

Teacher. What do you suppose it was for ? 

. John. I did'nt min4 much; but was'nt it for 
them to eat and drink ? I wish you would tell me 
what it was for. 

Teacher. 1 will. But first t«H me if you know 
who Christ was? 

John. Yes. He came into the world to save sin¬ 
ners. 1 

Teacher. Can you tell me shy thing else about 
him? I 

John. Oh yes. The wicked men crucified him; 
I mean they muled him on a dross, with his hands 
stretched out, and that killed tfim. 

Teacher. Can you tell me who his disciples were ? 

John. I don't know exactly. They were good 
men, was’nt they ? 

Teacher. There were twelve disciples, all of 
them good men tat one. They followed Jesus 
Christ about when be was on earth, and tried to 


learn what he had to teach them about God, and 
Heaven, and the Gospel became to preach; and 
they preached and taught too, and tried to make men 
repent of their sins and love Christ. They were 
all his friends but one, who was very wicked. 

John. O yes. I know who that was : it was Ju¬ 
das Iscariot. 

Teacher. Well, now we will read what Judas did, 
and also about the Lord's Supper, for it was that 
which you saw this morning. Get your Testament, 
and find the twenty sixth Chap, of Matthew, and be¬ 
gin to read at the twentieth verse. (John reads 
the twentieth and twenty first verses.) 

John. What does it mean by betraying him ? 

Teacher. Some of the Jews you know were wick¬ 
ed men who wished to kill our Saviour. Judas 
knew this, and told them if they would pay him 
some money he would deliver Jesus into their 
hands; for as he was*one of the disciples he was 
often with Jesus, and knew where he went, and 
where the Jews might meet easily find him and car¬ 
ry him away. This is what is meant by saying Ju¬ 
das betrayed Jesns. 

John. (Reads twenty second verse.) How sor¬ 
ry they all were; that was because they did’nt want 
Jesus to be killed, I suppose. 

Teacher. They did not know which of them Je¬ 
sus meant when he said one of them was to do this 
wicked thing, and they were sorrowful because they 
loved their Lord, and could not bear to think that 
one of their number should betray him. 

John. What made Judas ask if it was him? I 
should have thought he would have known well 
enough what be was going to do. 

Teacher. Judas probably felt very guilty; per¬ 
haps he did not believe that Jesus knew his thoughts, 
and might think he could not tell which of the dis¬ 
ciples intended to betray him. 

John. But what did Mr. H. have the bread and 
wine for, this morning ? 

Teacher. We shall see. ** Jesus," the next verse 
says, “ blessed the bread and brake it, and gave it 
to his disciples," telling them to eat it, for it was his 
body. John. His body ! What did he mean ? 

Teacher. He did not mean that it really was his 
body, a part of himself hut that after hie death hif"— 
friends were to have this supper in " remembrance 
of him ;" that is, when they thus met together 
they were to remember that he had been with them, 
and died for them, that he had given his body to 
be crucified that they might be saved, and this 
bread and wine, which he meant to represent his 
body and bloodj should remind them of all this.— 
Ever since Christ died, Christians have at times 
met together to fulfil this command, and to thank 
God for having given them a Saviour, and Christ for 
having come into the world to do so much for sinners. 
When a number of Christians meet together to do 
this, it is called a church, and it was the church 
who to-day took the bread and wine. 

John. Why does not every body have it? 

Teacher. Because Christ never intended any but 
those who love him should eat this bread and wine. 

—Before we come to the Lord's sapper, we ought 
to pray sincerely and earnestly that God will give 
us new hearts, and make us love the Saviour; that 
he will pardon our ains, and instead of having wick¬ 
ed thoughts and doing wrong and sinful,,then he 
will tnake us penitent, and try to live better lives, 
and do good. God has promised in the Bible, if 
we come to Christ, and pray for pardon, that he wilt 
receive us for Christ’s sake; that he will love us 
and make us his friends. Frances. 

THR BIBLE. 

The great John Howe, in bis sermon on “ the 
divine authority of the Holy Scriptures," relates the 
following circumstance communicated to him by 
Dr. Goodwin. 

« He told me he, Goodwin, being in his youth a 
student at Cambridge, and having heard much of 
Mr. Rogers, of Dedbarti, purposely took a journey 
to hear him preach on his lecture day; a lecture 
so thronged and frequentbd, that to those who at¬ 
tended not early, possibility of get- 

ting into that very large and spacious church. Mr. 
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Rogers was at the time discassmg the subject of the 
Scriptures; and in that sermon he expostulated 
with people about their neglect of the Bible. He 
personated God to the congregation, thus addres¬ 
sing them. “ I hare trusted you so long with my 
Bible; you have slighted it; it lies in your bouses 
covered with dust and cobwebs; you care not to 
look into it. Do you use my Bible so ?—well you 
shall have my Bible no longer/’ He then took up 
the Bible from the cushion, and seemed as if he 
were going away with it, and carrying it from 
them ; but immediately turned again, and persona¬ 
ted the people to God, fell down on his knees, cried, 
and pleaded most earnestly, “ O Lord, whatever 
thou doest to us, take not thy Bible from us!—kill 
our children—burn our houses—destroy our goods 
—only spare us thy Bible—only take hot away thy 
Bible/’ Then he addressed the people as an an¬ 
swer from God “Say you so?—well, I will try 
you a little longer; here is my Bible for you. I 
will yet see how you will use it; whether you will 
love it more—whether you will observe it more— 
whether you will practise it more, and live more 
according to it.” By these actions he put the con¬ 
gregation into so strange a posture, that the people 
generally were deluged with their own tears. Dr. 
Goodwin himself when he retired to take his horse 
again, was fain to hang a quarter of an hotfr upon 
the neck of his horse weeping, before he had pow¬ 
er to mount; so great was the impression upon him, 
on having been thus expostulated with for the neg¬ 
lect of the Bible. 


ZB1TOBIAL. 


DREADFUL SCENES. 

Historians and travellers communicate many dis¬ 
tressing facts, concerning the moral condition and 
deplorable practices of the heathen. These things 
are lamented by all sincere Christians, and they are 
now engaged in sending forth the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, as the only effectual means of raising such 
degraded people and making them intelligent, mor¬ 
al and happy. And it is true, that where the gos- 
; ??ched and received, it changes the desert 
*l famfiil fields awl diffuse* happiness and joy 
.ver p’r.ci’S which had long been filled with pover¬ 
ty and and every evil work. But it is also 

true, thai in countries called Christian and among 
people who know the name of Christ, there are some 
villages and neighborhoods sunk almost as low in 
vice and iniquity as the most dark and benighted 
portions of the globe. In these places scenes some¬ 
times occur, of which the very heathen might be 
ashamed - r and in sight of which, a Christian must 
“ blush to own himself a man.” ! 

A scene of this description has lately come to 
our knowledge, which occurred in one of th.e villa¬ 
ges of New England. It was on some public oc¬ 
casion, which called together a portion of the inhab¬ 
itants of the town for the transaction of business. 
It was too an occasion, on which some persons 
were expected to treat the people who might come, in, 
according to the old rum-drinking customs of socie¬ 
ty ; a custom by which many unguarded persons have 
been most shamefully treated. The business was 
done, and every person might have been at home 
with his family ; but evening came, and there was 
still drinking, and shooting, and almost every kind 
of confusion in the public house. The neighbor¬ 
hood was disturbed, and the quiet traveller was an¬ 
noyed and distressed by the revelry, the cursing and' 
the blasphemy. Soon, no small number are over¬ 
come by strong drink, and can no longer join in 
the tumult. They tumble upon the floor, and lie 
i n the way of their still exulting companions. Some 
of the more humane come to help them out of dan¬ 
ger, and some of the more hardened and impious 
make sport of their degradation. 

And now they who are overcome and helpless 
are takep away. Some are carried into chambers, 
and laid on beds or floors to sleep off their rum. 
Some crawl away to stables and barns, or are help¬ 
ed to stagger thither by the aid of other men, and 
spend the night with the cattle. Some, who per¬ 
haps had been insolent to their fellows while they 


could move and speak, are now treated with con¬ 
tempt, and they drag them forth with diabolical tri¬ 
umph and leave them to make their bed in the 
mud. The noise and tumult are hushed only by 
the stupifyiug and deadening power of rum, and 
long alter the middle of the night, the whole vil¬ 
lage is kept from repose by the clamors of the drunk¬ 
en scene . On what a spectacle of sin and human 
degradation, did the Hght of the morning sun look 
down. Well might hw be ashamed to shine on 
such guilty creatures, and “ shut his glories iu” be¬ 
hind a dark and angry cloud. 

What is this narration to us? Much every way, 
even to our young readers. Let us be thankful that 
such scenes are not common and Sequent in this 
portion of our country. Let us beware of slight¬ 
ing the gospel, which this people hid despised, and 
thus had become extremely faardliied and bold in 
transgression. Let ue be thallKful, if our lot is 
cast among a pious and moral people, where such 
abominable inquities lot practised, and our eyes 
are spared the sight of such heart-appalling specta¬ 
cles. Let us ourselves stand, at an immeasurable dis¬ 
tance, not only from such extreme vice but from the 
least indulgence of a sensual appetite which is ca¬ 
pable of reduciug men so far below the brutes. 
Let every youth and child renepr his resolve, that 
he will have nothing to do with strong drink from 
his earliest days, and never tabs me step that con- 
d nets towards such a disgraceful assembly. Let them 
be thankful if they have pious and moral parents, 
to teach them their duties and their dangers; and 
remember that very probably thejounger broth¬ 
ers and even the sons of these drunkards were look¬ 
ing on and witnessing the sport, and getting a taste 
of the liquor and the deadly pleasure. Oh who 
shall save the children of such families and villages 
from the paths of destruction ? Will not all our 
readers form moral habits, and embrace the Savior 
with all their hearts; that they may dt something 
to arrest such practices in this land of the pilgrims, 
and perhaps become missionaries of the gospel to 
such heathen under gospellight? 

NEW TESTIMONIES. 

It is some tine since we h^e ^piibUahsd any of 
the favorable notices of the Companion , which we 
are frequently receiving. As it is now near the 
close of a volume, we insert the following which 
have lately come to hand. 

A Gentleman who sent for 16 copies of the next 
volume, nearly all of which were obtained by his 
(< little boy,” writes us, that “one dear child” among 
our readers of the last year, “ has been called to 
her eternal rest.” He adds: “ Such a paper, plac¬ 
ed in the hands of children at an early age, will, I 
believe, do more towards the formation of a moral 
and religious character, than any other single means 
now employed in early education; and I'would not 
on any account have my children deprived of the 
benefit of it. My little boy was much concern¬ 
ed last week, because no papers came, except 
for himself and C. G.” [The time of the others 
had expired, and the order had not been renewed,] 

The following is from an educated and pious 
gentleman of one tof the Indian tribes. 

“ I am a subscriber for your interesting little pa¬ 
per, “ Youth’s Companion,” which comes to me in 
my name. I intended it particularly for my young 
sisters—and as they take a lively interest in read¬ 
ing its contents, I wish it hereafter to be sent di¬ 
rectly to theotr I thisk if it comes in their name, 
they will feel a greater interest in it. 

“ Our father’s children are five sons and three 
j daughters. He and our mother were both brought 
up in ignorance, and are now to this day unac¬ 
quainted with the English language. They how¬ 
ever took an early interest in the improvement and 
! education of their children; and the missionary 
| schools having commenced operation, they availed 
i themselves of the advantages resulting from these 
j benevolent establishments. We were therefore 
sent to school, where we learned the English lan- 
| guage, and by the blessing of God, we have all, with 
the exception of the two youngest, made a decent 
progress in learning—so that we are now readers 


of periodical papers. When I returned from the 
north in the year 1823, my sisters who now take 
the “Companion” did not know a word of English. 
Our good mother is a pious woman, and is a mem¬ 
ber of the Moravian church. Two of her children 
are. members of one of the churches under the care 
of the American Board of Foreign Missions. This 
is one of the happy effects of Missionary efforts. 
If I bad time, 1 could tell you many other things to 
shew, that attempts to civilize the Indians are not 
useless.” 


WHOSE COMPANION WILL STOP ? 

It is very important to the Publishers, that they should know 
what subscribers will continue to receive the Companion after 
the next volume commences. It is also important to the sub¬ 
scribers themselves, because fifty cents is added to the price un¬ 
less it is paid in advance . Perhaps those children who are not 
willing to have their papers stop. Would do well to remind their 
parents that die present volume is nearly closed, lest they aJraeM 
forget it, in the multitude of their engagements. On election 
week, they can send from almost every town in this State, and 
also from many other places, without expense; and that is the 
proper time for paying for die third volume.—The Companion 
now has a handsome circulation, which has been continually in- 
creasing. WILLIS & RAND. 

POBT&T. 


Our readers may remember the beautiful apostrophe io Lalla 
Rookh, beginning 

“ Oh ever thus from childhood’s hoar 
I’ve seeu my fondest hopes decay; 

I never lov’d a tree or flower 

But ’twas the first to lade away,” &c. 

In a late Georgia Courier we find the following parody— the 
last stanza is exquisitely affecting, and is founded on the con¬ 
stant experience of children: 

’Twas ever thus from childhood’s hour. 

I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay; 

I never had a bird or flower, 

That did not fly or fade away. 

I never had a little kit. 

To purr so softly on my lap, 

But wicked malice follow’d it. 

To kill by car, or school-boy rap. 

I never had a bit of toast 
Particularly good and wide, 

But felt upon the sanded floor. 

And always on the butter'd Me. {AT. I’. Courier. 

THE MOTHER’S FAREWELL TO HER WEDDED 
DAUGHTER. 

Go, dearest one, my selfish love 
Shall never pale thy cheek; 

Not e’en a mother’s fears for thee 
WiH I in sadness speak : 

Yet how can I with coldness check 
The burning tears that start ?— 

Hast thou not turned from me to dwell 
Within another’s heart? 

I think on earlier, brighter days. 

When first- my Hp was prest 
Upon thy baby brow, whilst thou 
Lay helpless on my breast; 

In fancy still I see thine eye 
Uplifted to my face, 

I hear thy lisping tones, and mark 
With joy thy childish grace. 

E’en then I knew it would be thus; 

I thought e’en in that hour. 

Another would its perfume steal. 

When I had rear’d the flower; 

And yet I wilt not breath a sigh— 

How can I dare repine? 

The sorrow that thy mother feels 
Was suffered once by mine. 

A mother’s love!—oh ! thou know’st not 
How much of feeling lies 
In those sweet words: the hopes, the /ears, 

The daily strengthening ties : 

It lives ere' yet the infant draws 
Its earliest vital breath, 

And dies but when the mother's heart 
Chills in the grasp of death. 

Will he in whose fond arms thou seek’st 
Thine all of earthly bliss, 

, E’er feel a love untiring, deep, ^ 

And free from self as this?- 
Ah, no! a husband’s tenderness 
Thy gentle heart may prove ; 

But never, never wilt thou meet 
Again a mother’s love. 

My love for thee must ever be 
Fond as in years gone by; 

While to thy heart f shall be like 
A dream of memory. 

Dearest, farewell ; may angel hosts 
Their vigils o’er thee keep. 

How can I speak that fearful word, 

“ Farewell,” and yet not weep ? [AT. H. Sentinel. 
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THE MUFF. 

[-4 ConHmuUion of the Story of Maria and Franca.] 

There wee nearly six year3 difference in the ages 
of Maria, and her adopted sister ; and there was as 
much difference in their characters as in their years. 
M*ria was not very quick in her feelings, and not 

~naiflv »Vnr.b**<l t/» 'Wj'.If*, Fanny IovpH »v'th 

all the strength of her little heart, and did not al¬ 
ways stop to know, whether her favorites were wor¬ 
thy of her lore. 

Maria was very serious in her manners, and seem¬ 
ed much older than she was; Fanny would dance, 
and sing, and frisk about, all day long, like a little 
squirrel, and would laugh and cry at very trifling 
things. When Maria was fourteen years old, her 
father had important business to London, and his 
sister, who resided there, begged him to bring Ma¬ 
ria to see the city. Mrs. Williams would not have 
dared to frost the thoughtless little Fanny, but she 
thought Maria was old enough, and discreet enough 
to be trusted away from home. So it was agreed 
that she should go with her father, and all necessary 
preparations were made fir their journey. The vil¬ 
lage where they lived was not two day’s ride from 
London, and Fanny knew that her sister was to re¬ 
turn in &>feW'weeks ; yet she cried as if her heart 
would break, when the chaise came to the door. 
She kissed her, and bade her good bye six times in 
their own chamber, and twice on the stairs, and 
once in the breakfast parlour, and again on the door 
step, and then again at the chaise. Maria was nev¬ 
er so much moved in her life. She was for the first 
uuie, going from her h*ppy homo nnd frnm hor be¬ 
loved mother. It was two years since she had been 
without Fanny, even for one day. Her little smi¬ 
ling face had become almost as necessary to her as 
the Sunshine; and the sight of the poor little or¬ 
phan's tears distressed her exceedingly. However, 
her father’s pleasant conversation, and the sight of 
new objects on the road, soon restored her usual 
cheerfulness; and though they talked much of her 
mother and Fanny, she had entirely lost every feel¬ 
ing of sadness, before they reached London. When 
seated in the parlour of her fashionable aunt, where 
every thing seemed new, and strange, and cold, and 
forma), she did indeed begin to feel home-sick. 
Her cousios talked of nothing but new ribbons and 
ruffles, and her aunt laqghed at her for what she cal¬ 
led her “ country notions.” 

This, at £rst, made Maria somewhat unhappy ; 
for young people are apt to be ashamed of what is 
laughed at, whether they are quite sure it is. wrong 
or not. She wrote a long letter to her mother, the 
very first night of her arrival, complaining that her 
aunt seemed to think more of the manner in which 
her gowns were cut, than she did how her charac¬ 
ter was formed; and that her cousins laughed at her 
for talking about the green fields, and the clear, 
blue sky, and told her they wished she would at¬ 
tend more to the colours of her ribbons, and let the 
meadows and skies alone. She confessed to her 
mother, that while they were talking thus, she did 
feel a little ashamed of things which before had for- 
itcd the chief happiness of her quiet life ; and that 
she often blushed at possessing that very knowledge, 
which her father had so often, been afraid would ex¬ 
cite her vanity. 

Her * mother in answer, wrote aa follows—“ My 
Be a* Daughter, —Do you not know why it is you 
ashamed ■ of your “ country notions,” in the 
prspeoae of your fashionable relations 1 Can you 
not imagine why poo are aaanxious to bide your 
knovledgefrom those .whohohL it ia contempt ? It 


is precisely the same feeling, my dear, which leads 
people to make a great parade of their abilities be¬ 
fore those who are likely to be dazzled by them. 
It is vanity! a diseased lore of p 'oularity, which 
leads, in the one case, to false shame, and in the 
other, to disgusting pride. If yo, are conscious of 
acting and thinking, and feeling r ( ght, why should 
you be anxious for your cousins good opinion? 
Kind, affectionate, and conciliating you should in- 
dee^ be, %r f..i a: yo.j car*, ificin.tr the 

truta; out as you grow older, ax*<f mix ru^.e with . 
the world, you will find that different people think 
different things of importance, according to the 
manner in which they have been educated ; and if 
you Attempt to conform jour own opinions, princi¬ 
ples and feelings to all , you will soon find that you 
have no fixed, conscientious rulec to act upon, and 
your mind will be like a feather, blown about by 
every passing wind. Therefore, my dear girl, think 
for yourself! Be very sure that you act from right 
motives, and trust me, you will be very likely to hare 
the respect of the judicious and discerning; and if 
you do not, you will at least, be conscious of deser¬ 
ving it. 

There is one thing about which I would caution 
you, though I believe you are too prudent to need a 
caution. Do not invite your cousins to make pur¬ 
chases with you. They will be very likely to make 
you think a thousand things absolutely necessary, 
which you and I have done all our lives without; 
and you must remember that your indulgent father 
is not, nor ever will be rich. I am sure you love our 
good little Fanny too much, to deprive her of any 
of the advantages we promised, when we gave her 
to you as a Birth Day Present. Sftie is sitting be¬ 
side me now, and repeats so man*/ things she has 
to teil yt*5, couccj iuti^ uve- ;.tbo u^cks, 
and the bee-hives, that I must leave her a large 
space in my letter, to make these important com¬ 
munications. It seems as if the light had gone, 
since you and your father left us. Rely upon him, 
and do nothing in London without his advice and 
consent. Farewell., Heaven bless you, and res¬ 
tore you soon to _ Your affectionate mother, 

M. Williams.” 

A short time after receiving this letter, Maria 
went out into a neighboring st.eet, to purchase a 
few things, whieh she intended presents for her 
mother and Frances. She saiu nothing of her de¬ 
sign to any on# but her father, who readily offered 
to accompany her. The few simple articles she 
wished for, were soon bought, but there were abun¬ 
dance of things to see and admire in the busy streets 
of London; and her father looked at his watch, and 
was surprised to find it an hoar later than he expec¬ 
ted. “ Why Maria,” said he, “ you have kept me 
explaining things, to satisfy your curiosity, until I 
shall find it difficult to meet a gentleman on impor¬ 
tant business, at the hour I ha\e promised. You 
cannot fail to find your aunt’s house,—the distance 
is shorthand you know the streets you are to pass, 
perfectly well.” Maria assure^U^ father that a few 
moments’ walk would bring her home, and that she 
should not find the slightest dithmlty. As she pas¬ 
sed along, a muff, of a new and beautiful species 
of Russian sable, caught her eye. She stepped in, 
and asked the price of it. It was very dear. “ Oh, 

I so wish I had it for mother.” thought she; “ I 
will ask father about it; indeed I must have this 
muff:” and in her eagerness, she did not notice 
that she spoke the latter part of the sentence aloud. 
Turning to the merchant, she observed that she 
would call again, and added, with great simplicity, 
“I have not money enough to buy the muff now, 
but I have resolved to have it.” She paused a mo¬ 
ment, again to look at the silvery fur, and then left 


the shop. A second after, there was a loud cry of 
“ Stop thief! stop thief!” The crowd pressed up¬ 
on Maria, and a woman pushing along with great 
eagerness, threw her down. She was stunned by 
her fall upon the hard pavement, and had only a 
confused idea of a great multitude of people and 
very loud voices, and then of a sick and dizzy feel¬ 
ing that came over her. When she recovered her 
senses, she found herself in a miserable, dirty room, 
with several harsh looking men standing round her. 

» ** Where af* I,” sh‘j, r^isnigr ij»*r Llm! from 

the wretched, heap oi straw, uu wiiiu* i. V-; t .*. r> 
laid. “ fn prison, where you deserve to be,” re¬ 
plied the rough voice of the constable. “O pray 
tell me for whai ?” asked Maria, in a tone of alarm. 
“ A pretty question to ask, Miss Innocence,” said 
he. “ I suppose you think because you wear fine 
clothes, and look like the quality, you can steal 
muffs, and nobody will say why do you so V 9 Ma¬ 
ria saw at once of what she was suspected, and she 
burst into tears with shame and terror. The hard¬ 
hearted men around her seemed to be a little touch¬ 
ed by the grief of one so young,; and when she pro¬ 
tested again and again, that nothing in the world 
could have tempted her to steal even a half-penny ; 
they told her to dry up her tears, for if she was re¬ 
ally innocent, she would no doubt be proved so. 
She begged for & pen and ink, and wrote to her fath¬ 
er as follows— 

“ Dear Father,— Do hasten to roe. I am in 
prison, accused of having stolen a muff, which I 
saw in a store this morning, and wished very much 
to purchase. They tell me that a woman who was 
in the store at the same time, is ready to take oath 
that she saw me catch it up, and make my escape 
with it, when the merchant was looking the other 
I w?m» <Krowi> down by the mob i^njhe street, 
and they assure me, that when 1 was ta*eirtr[>, the 
muff was found under me. All this I know noth¬ 
ing about. I awoke from a'fainting fit, and found 
myself in a dark, dreadful looking prison. Do, dear 
father, make haste and come to me. Maria.” 

Her father was dining with a party of gentlemen 
that day; and luckily for Maria, she remembered 
the street and number, where he was to be found. 
The note was handed to him just as he was about 
to seat himself at the table. He turned deadly pale, 
and in a hurried voice begged to be excused, that 
he might attend to important business. “ Pray al¬ 
low me to ask,” said the lawyer, with whom he was 
to dine, “whether any thing distressing has hap¬ 
pened to you ?” “ I have no time to tell you now, 

my dear sir,” said he, putting Maria’s note into his 
hand. “ Come to me as soon as you can. * This is 
a dangerous business..’*" 

When Mr. Williams arrived at the prison, he took 
his beloved child to his arms in a transport of grief; 
and as she rested on his neck, and poured forth her 
burning tears, he assured her again and again, that 
there could be no danger; that the laws of England 
were just, and the judges impartial;. and that even 
if she was brought to trial, it would be no disgrace 
to her; for even the best and wisest bad sometimes 
been accused of crimes which neverentered their 
imaginations. Still he felt a little uneasy as to the 
result of this unhappy affair. He had perfect con¬ 
fidence in the excellent laws of his country; and 
he knew that innocence could not have a surer 
earthly reliance than the impartiality of an English 
judge, and the good sense of a& English jury. Still 
false evidence f could make the innocent suffer for 
the guilty, in any country, however good the law’s 
might be; and he trembled lest the wicked woman, 
who had accused Maria of so shameful an action, 
should have the hardihood to swear to her guilt, 
and the.ingenuity to makpit appear probable to the 
court. by vjUU V Lv 
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The friend with whom he was to bare dined, fol¬ 
lowed him to the prison as soon as it was possible. 
He did not dare to tell Mr. Williams that there was 
nothing to fear; he eren admitted that it was possi¬ 
ble his child might be sentenced to Botany Bay, un¬ 
less they could in some way or other, prove the wo¬ 
man’s testimony to be false ; but he promised to use 
his utmost exertions, and left them for tbe purpose 
of making instantaneous enquiries. Mr*. Williams 
ordered a larger and better room for Maria, with 
all the conreniences that money cquld purchase in a 
prison; but it was with an aching heart, that he 
left her, even for a few brief hours m such an abode 
of guilt and misery. Her mother and Frances were 
immediately sent for; and Maria tried to keep 
cheerful, that her unhappiness might not distress 
those she loved. [To be continued .] \Juv. Mis. 


THH VUBSBBY. 


t , PRAYER. 

TWfir teTTyou what a little boy once sjtid to me : 
‘•When I used to say my prayers, I never thought 
what I was about; but now I know that I am a sin¬ 
ner, and that I must pray . 11 1 hope there is not a 
child who will read this that does not say prayers 
every morning and eveningbut I fear there are 
many, who, like the child I have mentioned, never 
think of what they are about when they speak to 
God in prayer. And there are also some children 
who are so idle as to repeat their prayers in bed. 
Now, to all such thoughtless children, I would say, 
'‘Suppose you were to be taken ill and die suddenly, 
how could you bear to be shut out of heaven, and 
be scot to that miserable place, hell ? You must 
have your heart changed by the Holy Spirit, and 
made good, before you‘can live with your blessed 
Saviour in glory; and that you may have this new 
heart, you must ask or pray to tbe Lord for it.” 

So you see, my dear children, if you wish to go 
10 heaven when you die, you must not only say 
your prayers, but think of what you are about while 
you are upon your knees; remembering, before you 
begin to pray, the following lines, 

“God will not we for wbs$ S ay, 

“UoUm# 1 let* I ii too. 1 * 

however, a child a mo wg yog who tots 


I think of the dangers to which you are exposed 
from a deceitful world; of the trials which Contin¬ 
ually beset thos'« whose feelings are as delicate as 
youts: and the* 1 follow you in imagination thro’ 
the scenes of the d&y> and fancy that I hear your 
voice now and then enlivening the busy hours with 
a hymn of praise. When my heart is full, it finds 
relief in tears, and then those beautiful words of 
Watts, which we sung last evening, always come to 
me, and I make them apply to you : 

“ 1 love my Shepherd’s voice ; 

His watchful eye shall keep 
Her wandering soul, among 
The thousands of his sheep.” 

“ It is delightful,” said she, “ to think that we 
are both under the care of the Good Shepherd, and 
that he isleadin [ us home to his fold.” 

I was unable o hear the remainder of this con¬ 
versation, except occasionally a few words, which 
related lp 4 h^^p-of a better world. ** * 

I have frequently beard the conversation and 
seen the deportment of friends related 33 these 
were to each other, and have sometimes been 
grieved at the light and trifling spirit which they 
manifested. I have seen in their intercourse noth 
ing of that love to God which is not only consis¬ 
tent with their lc/Ve to each other, but is almost in¬ 
dispensable to its continuance and purity. When 
I see friends united for life who have passed the 
greater part of the time which they have spent to¬ 
gether, in careless trifling and vanity, I fear that 
God will not smile npon them nor take up his abode 
in their dwelling. But when love has sprung up 
in hearts that have been renewed, and is cherish¬ 
ed by prayer and holy conversation, and every 
word and thought breathes heavenly air npon the 
8 ool, I always look upon it as approaching nearly 
to the love of angels and glorified spirits. Fbrne. 


XO&ABZT7.i 


From the Sabbath School Jour nut. 
WHAT IS A TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 
Child. —Mother, what is a Temperance Society ? 
Mother .—ft |s a number of men, who join togeth- 


himselt a sinner, and loves to pray ? Oh ! my dear 
child, ( entreat thcc to pray on i Listen to the 
tender invitation of the blessed Saviour, 44 Suffer 
little children to come uo%> mo, and forbid them 
not.” The more you pray unto him, the m 6 re will 
you love him; and if you do but love the Lord Jesus 
Christ, it is nQ matter what your lot may be on earth. 
' The Lord declares in his holy word* “ I love them 
that love me, and those that seek me early shall 
find metherefore, 

“To him let little children come, 

“For be has said they may; 

“ Hie bosom they shall be their home, 
^^^^^‘TheiiMearaJie’l^jyfo 
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From the JV, Hm m ptfmr t Observer. 

A CONVERSATION. 

44 It k a beautiful night,” said an acquaintance 
of mine as * she leaned upon her friend’s arm. 
“ Where do yon think yon shall be a month from 
this evening, if it is as pleasant as it is now 1 ” 

“ I shall probably be on a high bill, said he, 
about a mile from my father’s house, where I go 
every evening when it is pleas&m, and sit and think 
oV you.” 

41 1 had almost 9aid, I wish that we might both 
be on 44 the heavenly hill,” when there would be 
no more separation, nor sighing, nor death. Oh, 
wh&t shall I do without your good counsels 1 You 
cannot tell how I am perplexed sometimes with dif¬ 
ficulties and fears, which would all vanish if you 
could be with me to soothe and cheer my spirits.” 

I was sitting alone by the river side, when the 
two friends passed by. They were soon seated at 
a short distance from mp, without perceiving that 
any one was near. 

44 When I think of you during my absence,” 
said her friend, 44 1 feel more than I can express. 


df Wandy/WW, WTiTskFft^TIfffomer ardent 
spirits ? 

Child.— Why do they wish to prevent the drink¬ 
ing of these things, since they taste so good ? 

Mother. —Because the constant use of ardent 
spirits injures apd ruins tbe body and mind. They 
taste good, it is true, when skilfully mixed with wa¬ 
ter and sugar, but then all ardent spirits contain & 
small quantity of poison, and if drank freely will 
have an injurious effect. 

Child.—Oh, mother, I can’t believe there is poi¬ 
son in rum. There is Mr. A—— and Mr. B—— 
that drink, but tba^ are strong men, and do not 
grow sick. If they drank poison, it would certain¬ 
ly make them sick/ - 

Mother . —The effect of the poison is very slow, 
so exceedingly slow that nobody can watch its pro¬ 
gress. Do you not remember the roan we saw last 
week leaning against the wall, as we were walking 
down the street ? His face was bloated—his eye 
was diro-^be was muttering broken, vulgar, and pro¬ 
fane sentences—his mouth foaming—his clothes 
ragged and filthy, and he the object of ridicule to 
tbe thoughtless multitude who passed by ? What 
do you supposo was the occasion of that man’s sin¬ 
gular and ? 

Child. —Why, Mother,* he was drunk ? 

Mother. —Very well. But what made him drunk? 
Child.—(hesitating.) Why, I suppose he had 
drank too much liquor. 

Mother.—Do you not think, then, there was some 
poison in the liquorl N 

Child. —Oh, if a man drinks too much f I suppose 
k will hart him ; bat then, if he drinks only a lit¬ 
tle, I am sure it docs not poison him. 

Mother . —My dear child, you have lived but & few 
years in tbe world. You never saw that poor drunk¬ 
en man till the other day. I have known him ma¬ 
ny years. Twenty years ago he was a most active 
and respectable young man. He married an excel¬ 


lent wife. Years passed on—both were cheerful, 
industrious, and happy. Fifteen years ago, after 
five years of exertion, he had acquired a small pro 
petty, obtained the confidence of all his acquain¬ 
tances, and bid fair to become a very wealtbj 
and respectable citizen. He used but little liquor, 
and experienced no immediate evil from his occa¬ 
sional and temperate drinking. Ten years passed 
away and all seemed prosperous, though his wiit 
appeared unhappy amidst their prosperity. Sooo, 
however, his business began to decline.—Some said 
he had poor luck in making bargains; others that 
be was inattentive to business. At length, it was 
whispered that he was in thebabit of tippling. As 
soon as he knew that this was reported, he gave 
way to his appetite, and often appeared intoxicated 
with the poisonous liquor. For the last five years 
he HRs been growing worse and worse, and now his 
system is so completely poisoned that he will proba¬ 
bly soon die. His fonyly sre wretched and poor, 
and live to be more wretched as long as his life is 
continued. x 

Child .—Has that man any thing to do with tbe 
Temperance Society? 

Mother. —No, my dear, but the Temperance So¬ 
cieties are endeavouring to prevent sober men from 
becoming just like him. He was a sobef man for 
many years and seldom drank strong drink. But 
from drinking a little, he began to drink more, and 
before he thought there was any danger, he became a 
drunkard, and is ruined forever. Good men* have 
ascertained that there are more than one hundred 
thousand such drunkards in the United States. 
Probably is many as twenty thousand of them die 
every year; but more than twenty thousand sober 
drinkers become drunkards every year, so that tbe 
number of drunkards is increasing. 

These are the reasons why men have formed 
Temperance Societies. They meet together—talk 
about the erils of drinking, and agree to prevent all 
they can. Many of them resolve that they will not 
drink a drop themselves, and they find they can do 
well without it. Then they persuade others not to 
drink. They purchase tracts which speak of tbe 
sobject, and distribute them. They publish pieces 
: I in the oewtHRpecKr egsinme* drmtrf&g. By tbek, 

] and other means, Temperance Societies have pre¬ 
vented thousands of sober men from becoming 
drunkards. Do you not think, my dear, they are 
good societies ? 

Child.— Yes, mother, and I wish they would 
form one in this place. Might 1 join it, mother ? 


THS SABBATH SCHOOL. 


From the Youth’s Friend. 

THE SAILOR BOY, WHO HAD BEEN A SUNDAY 
SCHOLAR,—AND ABOUT JONAH. 

In a Sunday school, there was a very bad boy; 
bis name was John Brown. He paid very little, 
and oftentimes no attention .to what was said to bisi 
by his parents or teachers. When he was grown a 
big boy, and was leaving the Sunday school, his 
teacher gave him & Bible, and he went in a ship to 
sea. Some years passed away, and no one heard 
any thing of him. One Sunday morning, howev¬ 
er, he came again info the school, to thank the tea¬ 
chers for the instruction they bad given him: and 
especially for their having had so mudh patience 
with so bad a boy w He said, that since he had left 
his home he had gone through ®*ny stersts^aad 
tempests, and dangers; but that he had read tbe 
Bible they had given him, and had learned tbe worth 
of his soul, and the way of salvation by Jesus Christ* 

Now, there was in the school a littleJx>y t whose 
name was John,—whose father was dead, but he 
had a good and pious mother,—and when he get 
home he told her all about the poor fellow who bad 
been to sea, and who had come back a better lad. 
14 Mother,” said he , 44 the teacher said that he could 
not help thinking about Jonah. Will you tell me 
about Jonah, mother ?” 

Momer .—You may read about him yourself, Jota^ 
in your Bible. Here is the first chapter; read* to 
me, and we will talk about him.* 

Qj [JoAa readi the first chaptsiQ 
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John .—Well, mother, you said you would talk 
f ibout Jonah/ 

M .—So I will: lend me your Bible, and giro me 
my spectacles out of the window. Let us see:— 
“ The word of the Lord came unto Jonah. 11 And 
it is come to us, John, too: the Bible is the word of 
the Lord; you should think of this when you read 
iu It is God, the great God, who says, in the Bi¬ 
ble, that we must be born again,—that we must re- 
- pent of our sins—that we must go to Christ and be 
saved ; and that we must not sin against him, be- 
cause sin will ruin body and soul for ever. But 
stop; let us see where Jonah was to go. 

=To Nineveh, mother. 

M. —Aye, so he was. Here it is : u Go to Nine- 
, veh,that great city, and cry against it, for their wick¬ 
edness is come up before me.” Ah! John, God 
knows all our sins, and he will call us to an account 
for them. O, what a mercy it is, that the fire of 
God's wrtih does not M down every day on some 
town on account of its wickedness! 

J. —What was te to cry against it for T 
AT.—Because onto wickedness; & because God 
never punishes any body without fjrst warning them. 
J ,—But Jonah did not go to Nineveh, mother. 
M. —No; he went as far away from it as he could. 
X—How wicked that was, mother, was’nt it? 

Af.—Yes; like many wicked children, who, when 
their parents and teachers tell them to do any thing, 
they don’t mind what is amid to them. 

X—He did not get any good by it, did he, moth¬ 
er ? 

M. —No, John; there is no good ever got by sin. 
The Lord sent a great wind, as you read, after him, 
and the ship was near sinking. You see the poor 
sailors did not know what to do; they threw all 
their goods overboard, and did all they could to save 
the ship and their lives. This dreadful storm was 
all on account of the sin of Jonah. Your dear fa¬ 
ther used to say, that sin always raises storms—and 
so it does; it makes the soul unhappy, it makes fami¬ 
lies unhappy. 

. x—How could Jonah think of sleeping, mother, 
in that storm ? I think I should have prayed to God 
to have saved us. 

JET—He ought to have done so. The heathen 
sailors did pray; but their gods were wood and 
stone, and could not save them. They did not, 
John, know, as you do, the true God, who, as your 
Bible tells you, “ holds the winds in his fists.” Ah! 
John, they had no Sunday schools to go to ! 

X—Their prayers, then, did not do arfy good. 

Jf,—The winds and the waves, and all creatures 
but man, do as God bids them. Now this storm 
was sent to punish Jonah, and make him do what 
God bid him, and it would not atop till this was done. 

X.—-The chapter says, that the sailors awoke Jo¬ 
nah, and they cast lots, and the lot fell upon him* 
Jf.—So k did. Wherever wicked people hide 
themselves, you see God can always find them out 
and pvtnish them. You know I have often told you 
of that text, “ Be sure your sins will find you 
out.** Jonah’s sins found him out. 

X.—When the lot found him out, he did pot tell 
any lies,—he gave a very true account of himself, 
did tie not, mother ? % 

M .—Yes : he appears to have been truly sorry 
that he had gone away from Nineveh. He did not 
make any excuses tor his sins : people who are tru¬ 
ly sorry, John, do not. David said, “ I acknow¬ 
ledge my transgressions, and my sin, is ever before 
me.” And Job said, " Behold l I am .vile! what* 
shall I answer thee?” And here Jonah said, 
* Cast me into the sea!” It is just as if he had said, 
“ Any lot is good enough for such a wretch as I 


am!” 

/.—But mother, was 

drowned ? 

Jf.—I don 1 
hope that God 
X—How so 
threw Jonah in 
indeed swallow 
J L —To be 


have been pot in\ 
X_4 wonder r 


he not afraid of being 


know. Perhaps he had a secret 
rould save him. 

the storm went away, when they 
the sea. And did the great fish 
Jonah f 

e, John,—or else k would not 


the Bible, 
fish did not hart him. 
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M .—He would; but God kept tka fish from doing 
him any harm: and you know, I told you that eve¬ 
ry creature but man does at 6bd bids him. You 
have read, that Jesus Christ owed a fish to bring a 
piece of money to Peter, and he came and brought it. 

X—It is a very wonderful story, mother. 

M. —Yes, so it is: and the chapter reminds us of 
three things which we should not forget. The 
first is, that ij toe would be safe end happy , toe must do 
as God bids us. The second i9, that thegreat God . 
will be sure to find out , and punish people for their 
faults. 

X—And what else, mother ? 

AT.— Why, the history makes me think very much \ 
of the dear Saviour. 

X—Why, there is nothing s&id about him in the | 
chapter, mother. j 

M .—No ; his name is not ntentioned ; but our | 
Lord 8%ys, in the twelfth chap*r/ *>f Matthew, that 
“ as Jonah was three days and three nights in the 
Whale’s belly, so shall the Son of Man be three days 
and three nights in the heart of the earth.” Oyes, 
John, this was the case; we had sinned against the 
great God, and deserved to be cast ioto the sea of 
his wrath. Now, if it had been so, we should have 
perished forever. But the dear Savious came from 
heaven, to suffer and die for us. And, as the sea 
ceased from its raging, when Jonah was cast s into 
it, so God is well pleased with poor sinners, on ac¬ 
count of Christ; and those who trust in Christ 
shall not be cast into the sea of God’s wrath. It is, 
as one of your sweet hymns says,”— 

“ He for oar livee gav« up his own. 

To make our peace with God.’* 

X—O, I should like to hear more about Jonah. 

M.— Well, some other evening we’ll talk about 
him again, John. It is time for you now to go to 
bed. Go, and ask the great God to write on your 
heart the good things which you have heard to-day. 
May yon, my dear boy, as well as Timothy, be! 
made wise by the Scriptures, unto everlasting salva- j 
tion! Amen. 

■■"■■■■ L 1 j 

BIOOHjAPH'?. 

THE JEWISH HISTORIAN. 

14 Josephus, whose " History of the Wars of the 
Jews” is too well known too need any description, 
was, by his father, of the race of the priests, and of 
the first of the twenty-four courses; and by his 
mother he was decended from the Asmonsean fam¬ 
ily, in which the royal power was united with that 
of the high-priesthood. He was born at Jerusalem, 
in the first year of Caius Caligula. At sixteen years, 
he began to inquire into the sentiments of the dif¬ 
ferent sects among the Jews,—she Pharisees, Sad- 
ducees, and Essenes. At twenty-six he went to 
Rome, to petition the emperor Nero in behalf of 
several priests of his acquaintance, whom Felix 
bad sent bound to Rome. At Puteoli he became 
acquainted with Aliturus, a Jewish comedian, who 
had ingratiated himself with Nero. Through this 
man he was introduced to Poppea, the wife of Ne¬ 
ro, by whose interest he succeeded in obtaining 
liberty for his friends, and from whom he also ob¬ 
tained many considerable presents. The following 
year he returned into Judea, when he saw every 
thing tending to a revolt under Gessms Floras. In 
the beginning of the Jewish^var, he commanded in 
Galilee. When Vespasian, wbc^waf a general of j 
the Roman army tinder the reign of Nero, had con¬ 
quered that country, Josephus wa* taken at Jota- 
pata. He and forty more Jews< had concealed 
themselves in a subterraneous cavern, where they 
formed the desperate resolution pf killing each 
other rather than surrender themaflves to the Ro¬ 
mans. Josephus, having been governor of the place, 
and therefore entitled to priority in point of rank, it 
was at first proposed by the rest to yield k to him as an 
honour, to become the first victim. He, however, 
contrived to divert their minds from this, by pro¬ 
posing to cast lots for the precedency; and after 
thirty-nine had ballotted and killed one another, he, 
and the other who survived, agreed not to lay vio¬ 
lent bands upon themselves, nor to imbrue their 
hands in one another’s blood, but deliver them- 
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selves up to the Romans. Upon this, Josephus 
surrendered himself up to Nicanor, who conducted 
him to Vespasian. When brought into the pre¬ 
sence of the, latter, Josephus told him that he had 
something to communicate to him which would 
probably strike him with much surprise, and perhaps 
not obtain his immediate credit—it was that be, 
Vespasian, should become emperor of Rome, in 
less than three years. Aware that the general 
might think this was merely a stratagem on the 
part of Josephus to save his life, the latter told him 
that he did not ask for his liberty,—he was content 
to be kept as a close prisoner during the interval; 
and that, should his prediction not be realized, he 
was content to be then put to death. Vespasian 
yielded to, his request, although he, at first, placed 
no credit 'in what Josephus had said. He, howev¬ 
er, kept the latter with him, as a prisoner, while 
he himself continued in these parts; but when he 
heard that he had beeq elected emperor at Rome, 
he gave him his liberty, and raised h»pi to his con¬ 
fidence and favour. Josqphus continued with his 
son Titus, who took the command of the army after 
bis father Vespasian was gone to Rome. He was pre¬ 
sent at the seige of Jerusalem, and was a spectator 
of the awful desolations of the city, temple, and 
country; and soon after wrote his History of the 
Jewish Wars, and Jewish Antiquities. The whole 
were finished in the 56th year of his age, in the 
13th of Domitian, and of Anno Chr^ti, 93.” 


XTATV^AL BZSTO&T. 


BABOONS. 


On the hills near Simmons Town, at the Cape 
of Good Hope (says Lieut. Shipp, in his Memoirs,) 
whole regiments of baboons assemble. These fel¬ 
lows, who stand six feet high, and are most abomi¬ 
nable thieves, used to annoy us exceedingly. Our 
barracks were under the hills, and when we went 
to parade, we were invariably obliged to leave arm¬ 
ed men for the protection of our property ; and even 
in spite of this they have frequently stolen our blan¬ 
kets and great coats, or any thing else. thejLfiOuhi 
lay their claws on. A poor woman, a soldier’s wife, 
bad washed her blanket, and hung it bbt to dry r 
when some of these miscreants, who were ever on 
the watch, stole it, and ran off with k into the hills, 
which are high and woody. This drew upon them 
the indignation of the regiment, and we formed a 
strong party, armed with sticks and stones, to at¬ 
tack them, with the view of recovering the proper¬ 
ty, and inflicting such chastisement as might be a 
warning to them for the future. I was on the ad¬ 
vance, wkh about twenty men, and I made a de¬ 
tour to cut them off from caverns, to which they 
always flew for shelter. They observed my move¬ 
ment, and immediately detached about fifty to guard 
the entrance, while the others kept their post; and 
we could distinctly,see them collecting large stones 
and other missiles. One old grey headed one in 
particular, who often paid us a visitto the barracks, 
and was known by the name of Father Murghy^ 
was seen distributing his orders, and planning the 
attack with the judgment efone of our best generals. 

Finding that my design was defeated, I joined 
the Corps de main, and rushed on to the attack, 
when a scream from Father Morphy was a signal 
for a general encounter, and the host of baboons, 
under hie command rolled down enormous stones 


upon us, so that we were obliged to give up the 
contest, or some of us must inevitably have been 
killed. They actually followed us to our very doors, 
shouting in indication of victory; and during the 
whole night we heard dreadful yells and scream- 
ing,so much so that we expected a night attack. In 
the morning, however, we found that all this rioting 
had been created by disputes about the division of 
the blanket, for we saw eight or ten of them with 
pieces of it on their backs, *s old wotiton wear 
their cloaks. Among the number strutted Father 
Murphy. These fellows annoyed us day and night; 
and we dared not venture out unless a party of fiO 
or six went together. One morning. Father Mur¬ 
phy had the consummate Impudence to walk straight 
into the grenadier barracks,, and be was in the ie?y. 
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act of purloining a sergeant's regimental coat, 
when a corporal’s guard (which' had just been re¬ 
lieved) took the liberty of stopping the gentleman 
at the door, end secured him. He was a most pow¬ 
erful brute, and I am persuaded, too much for 
any single man. Notwithstanding his frequent 
misdemeanors* we did notlike to kiU thepoor crea¬ 
ture ; so, first having taken the precaution of muz¬ 
zling him, we determined on shaving his head and 
face, and'ihen turning him loose* To this cere¬ 
mony, strange to say, he submitted very quietly, 
and, when shaved, he was really an exceeding 
good-looking fellow,-and I have seen many a ‘Blood’ 
in Bond-street not halfso prepossessing in his appear¬ 
ance. We then started him up the hill, though he 
seemed rather reluctant to leave us. Some of his 
companions came down to meet him, but, from the 
alteration which shaving bis head and face had 
made in him, they did not know, him again, and 
accordingly pelted him with ytones and beat him with 
sticks in so unmerciful a manner, that poor Father 
Murphy actually sought protection from his ene¬ 
mies, and he in time became, quite domesticated 
and tame. There are many now alive in his Majes¬ 
ty’s 22d regiment of foot, who can vouch for the 
truth of this anecdote. 
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a delightful orders Here indeed his goodness 
crowns the year, and all his paths drop fatness. 
Through every changing season will we praisohim* 
and fill up every pqKipd of the year with thankful¬ 
ness and love. Thus will we fulfil the good pleas? 
ure of his will, in the spring season of our youth— 
in the summer of oot vigor and maturity—in the 
autumn of our ripened fruitfulnesoR-in the winter 
of our old age and feebleness—and till the foun¬ 
tain of life is congealed at our heart and the stiff 
fened body returns |o the cold, dust of the earth. 
Those who believe On the Son of God, and live for 
him, and die in him, shall lie a short winter 
in the grave. But an eternal spring shall brighten 
upon them anothenlay, and they will undergo a 
glorious renovationj to celestial and eternal life. 


Kite BLLAMT. 


SPRING. 

Every thing that God has appointed, is “ beau¬ 
tiful in its season and yet some objects are far 
more beautiful or agreeable thanotbers. Of all the 
seasons of the year, the return of spring is most 
welcome and most cheering; notthat it combines 
in itself a greater assemblage of pleasing objects 
than summer or autumn; but because it immedi¬ 
ately eucceeds to the dreariness and gloom, of win¬ 
ter. The present year, winter has continued late, 
and the opening of the season has been delayed be¬ 
yond the usual time. -How delightful now is the 
change when the. sun sheds his cheer in cr rays, the 
sir i\v an-* I*. * art na.** trees put *brth their 
tenth,*! lea* 1 .?*, an»i the . \i> '*upear green with ver- 

#»d; Ake 

a ^ , th>; ’uin *3 anu^ono, the thne 
of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the 
turtle-dove is heard in our land.” The beasts and 
the birds rejoice, and man partakes of the general 
pleasure. .. 

Why does God appoint such a. season as the 
spring ? Because, if there was no spring, there 
would he no summer or autumn. If there was no 
seed-time, there could be no growth of the grass 
and grain, *nd men would never gather in their 
harvests ; there would he no food, for man or beast. 
But why ace not these three seasons sufficient? 
Why must cold and dreary winter always follow the 
autumn, and shut us out for four or hve months 
from all the beauties of tho natural world around us? 
Because the wisdom and kindness of God have so or¬ 
dained, and a succession of cold and warm seasons 
is best adapted to the health of the people and the 
fruitfulness of our fields. Snow comes, to protect 
and fertilize the ground. Cold weather comes, to 
purify the air from the unhealthy qualities which it 
contains in the soltry season. And when these 
purposes are accomplished, spring breaks the win¬ 
try fetters^ and brings up again as it were a new 
* creation all around us. “ Tih*u renew^st the face 
of the earth.” The annual productions of the 
earth must decay; therefoie they must commence 
again frqm the seed or the root. For this purpose 
the earth rests in the winter; and spring returns,, 
that the seed may again take root downward and 
hear abundant fruit. Even in those climates where 
there is no winter, or snow, or frost, a great part of 
the productions of the earth decays, and a new pro¬ 
cess of vegetation commences* Even there* a 
rainy season usually* occurs instead of our winter; 
and at the dose of it they have a kind of spring. 
Those regions are often very fruitful, hut the cU- 
^inate is almost always unhealthy. We have reason 
Lo bless God, that he placed the beojftdgof our hab¬ 
itations in this temperate dimate» where the sea¬ 
sons are various, and suooeed each other in such 


Eternity .—Janes was a thoughtful, boy: when 
he was very iU he employed himself in drawing the 
word eternit¥ in a book* be also drew a serpent 
with its tail in its mouth, as an emblem of that state 
which has no end. James, then wrote a.text in his 
hook, and when be was too weak to do any thing 
else he loved to read it, and think .about it; the fol¬ 
lowing were the words he wrote, which Christ spake 
concerning his lambs.and his sheep: “ I give.unto 
them eternal life ! and they shall never perish* 
neither shall any man pluck them out of my hand.” 
(John x. 2$.) It pleased God. that James should 
recover; and now, in health, he.lives upon the same 
truths which supported him in sjckness. 


A Great Secrd^lt is the secret of being hap¬ 
py. I have made a great discovery; and.all the 
reward I seek for it is, that each one make the, ex¬ 
periment I am about to propose. 

Let every one who is inclined to think that this 
is a miserable world; and therefore draws his head 
into his shell, and sleeps away his whole time, in;a 
gloomy, misanthropical state, wake up from his 
dreams of wre(r lied ness, and resolve, that for the 
*pr\on of one J-rf night, 'lie wilt t/o all in his power, 

1 by hia " 

him neggy. N. If observer 


The Pleasures of Dissipation.—" I wish,” said 
one of the sons of pleasure as he rose late in the 
morning, after a season of revelry—“ I wish I could 
exchange my feelings for those I formerly enjoy¬ 
ed.”—“As for my port,” said one of his'companions, 
“ I never felt so much like committing suicide.” 
These remarks were made at a public house during 
the late special season of gambling and dissipation 
in this city, and were overheard by a person of strict 
veracity, who lodged in an adjoining apartment. 
Comment is unnecessary.— Charleston, 8. C. Gbs, 


forty years, to the snug little estate of $3,500. If 
a. boy entering the navy at 15, should save his ra* 
tions of rum, whiob he never needs, and which 
never do him. a particle of- good* only to create the 
appetite of the drunkard, he might retire at 55, 
with an estate of $3,500 saved from grog money 
alone, besides- all his wages. Try, boys. 

—£©•— [/Sioi&r’s Mag. 

Head Works —The Boston Patriot says that a 
young lady of this city, while doing up her* hair, 
read,21 .pages of a fashionable? novel l 




From the Connecticut Mirror. 
TO MY LITTLE SISTER. 

Com*, Sister, come, the Sun it up an 4 the earth. 

The morning Lark is carolling her melody of mirtli. 

And all the songsters of the sky, awaken’d by her strain, 
Rsspead m thrdliog harmony froin-erory htlraod plain. 

The dew is sparkling on aa«h fiov’r, fairer than In&a’e genu, 

A brighter, richer coronet than rqyaj diadems— 

Gome let us forth to meet the sun, to hear the joyous lay 
Of Nature’s minstrels, and to bathe our fqpt in glitt’ring spray. 
’Twill make the purple tide of life in brisker currents flow, 
’Twill bring upon thy. tender, cheek health’s purest, ruddiest glow, 
’Twill fill thy heart with calm delight, with peape, wjtlt joy, with 
Jove, 

And while thou view’st His goodness here, ’twill lift thy* soul a- 
bove. 

To that, fair land upon whose .flow’rs a heavenly dew distils, 
That univftrsp whose farthestrealpw an angel anthem fills— 
That place where shines no sun by day, where smiles by night no 
moon, 

But God. himself, inglpryy pours one bright, eternal noon. D. 


To-Morrow .—A son of a gentleman of Boston, 
a child between three and four years old, was one 
day told by his father that to-morrour he should be 
taken to ride. The next day the child claiming the 
performance of the promise, was told by his father, 
that he had been promised to he taken to ride to¬ 
morrow ; that this was to-day, and that to-morrow 
had not yet come. But father, replied to child, 
should have the ride, for to-day is yesterday's to¬ 
morrow,—Journal* 

At a dinner^y</o &t Round Hit) school, (North¬ 
ampton, Mass.) in honour of the elevation of Gen. 
Jackson to the Presidency, one of the lads propo¬ 
sed the health of Jackson in a glass of water (the 
only beverqge allowed.) “ Pshaw,” says his com¬ 
panion, “what drink Jackson’s health in Adam's 
Ale." 

Doys, save your sixpences ,—It is an established 
rule in the navy, every seaman who relinquishes his 
rations of grog, shall receive £ cents a day in its 
stead. It is pleasant to know that many boys, and 
young men, are thus saving their sixpences- The 
old sailors are so mooh enslaved to the pernicious 
thirst for sura, that very few will give it up* Per- 
fhaps very few sailors knew* that sixpence * dftjy sa¬ 
ved and put out at interest yearly* will amootH in 


From the Harbinger of Ptact. 
TUB CHILD’S INQUIRY'. 

“ How big waa Alexander, Pa, 

That people call him great ? 

Waa be like pld Goliah, tall— 

Hia spear an hundred weight ? 

Was he so large that he could stand 
Like senw tall steeple high ; 

And wjiil^ his feet were on the ground. 

His hands could touch the sky?” 

“ O no, my child: about as large 
As I, or uncle Jamas. 

Twas not his stature made him great; 

But greatness of his name 
His name so great 1 I know ‘tia long, 

--U ni yn « tn I^a ll * 

And more than half a year ago 
1 knew it very well.” 

“ I mean, my child, hia action* were 
So great he sot a name. 

That every body speaks with praise 
And tells about bis fame.” 

“ Well, what great actions did he *do ? 

I want to know it all.” 

“ Why, he It was that conquered Tyre, 

And levelled down her wall: 

And thousands of her people slew— 

And then to Persia wentr— 

And fire and sword on every side 
Through many a region sent. 

A hundred conquered cities shone 
With midnight burnings red— 

And strew’d o’er many a battle gronnd, 

A thousand soldiers bled.” 

“ Did killing• people make him great ? 

Then why was Abdel Young, 

Who killed hia neighbor training day,. 

Put into jail and hung 7 
1 never heard them call him great”— 

“Why, no—Hwas:not in war— 

And him that kills a single man. 

His neighbors all abhor.” 

“ Well, then, if I should kilt a man, 

I’d kiU a hundred more;—. 

I ehould be great, and not get bung 
Like Abdel Young before.’’ 

“ Not so, sty child, ’twill, : 

The Gospel bids be kind.” 

“ Then they that kill and they that p 
The Gospel do not mind.” 

“ You know, my child, the Bible says. 

That you must always do 
To other people as you wish 
To have them do to you.” 

“Hut, Pa, did Alexander wish 
That some strong men would come y 
And burn his house, and kill him teo^ 

And do as he had done? 

And every body called him great 
For killing people so! 

Well, now, what right he bad te JUJU 
I should be glad te know. 

If-one should bumtbebupdingxltfe, 

And kill the folks within— 7 
Would any body call him great, 

Eor .soon a .wicked thing ?” 








KAHBA TIVB, _ 

THE TRiAX. 

[A Continuation oftkt Story of Maria and FYanct $.] 

The important day that was to decide Maria’s 
destiny, soon arrived. She came into court to a- 
wait tie decision of the judges, and jury, wl** a hc 
&uu v,wjus disposed to pass a favourable sentence, 
should the evidence make it possible for them to 
do so. As she was the daughter of a literary gen¬ 
tleman, and connected with some very genteel fam¬ 
ilies in London, her trial excited great curiosity ; 
and her extreme youth, her innocent countenance, 
and the sober simplicity of her manners, aroused 
the deepest compassion in the spectators. Her fa¬ 
ther and mother sat in full view of her, with an ex¬ 
pression anxious and melanoholy, but which indi¬ 
cated a strong effort at composure and firmness. 
Frances did not attempt to conceal her distress; 
the tears stood in her deep blue eyes, and she could 
not return the affectionate smile, which Maria 
now and then directed towards her. She would 
look around upon the eager faces of the crowd, and 
the Solemn deportment of the judges, uutil her heart 
overflowed with a dread of something, she scarcely 
comprehended what, and she would weep aloud 
with all the vehemence of childhood.. Mafia her¬ 
self was wonderfully calm and equal. She knew 
that she was innocent; and she had been told that 
her friends might not be able to prove that she was so. 
The first conviction made her happy,and resigned her 
to her fate, be it what it might. There were but 
two evidences against her. The man from whom 
ir.uff wa? stated.Ibid. sin* had lira 

low voice, while in the store, that she would have 
the muff fet some rate or other; and that a moment 
after, he turned to look, and it was gone. He ad¬ 
ded that he had joined in pursuit of the thief, and 
that when Maria was raised from the pavement, on 
which she had fallen, he saw the muff under her. 
The woman whom we mentioned in our last chap¬ 
ter, next came forward as a witness. She took her 
1 oath that she had seen Maria steal the muff, and at¬ 
tempt to escape with it. The poor culprit looked 
at her with astonishment, pity and reproach. Was 
it possible, she asked herself, that a woman was 
wicked enough to swear on the Holy Bible what 
she knew was not true. She shuddered at such a 
fearful proof that hearts which should be the abodes 
of none but the gentlest and best affections, could 
ever become so depraved. The woman seemed ve¬ 
ry mnch agitated, when she met the expressive 
glance of the young prisoner; and every one who 
noticed it, felt confirmed in their belief of Maria’s 
innocence. She was, however, compelled to trust 
entirely to her own evidence, and that of the cler¬ 
gyman of the town where ^ her parents resided. 
The hitter dwelt much upon the high respectability of 
her parents; upon the excellent education they had 
g^vdfi her, and upon her uniform good conduct, since 
her earliest childhood. Maria'told her own simple 
story wkh all the earnestness and distinctness of 
truth. She said she did wish for the muff very much, 
and had told the gentleman she was resolved to have 
it. She added, that she was on her way to her aunt's, 
intending to ask her father for the money to buy jt, 
as soon as he returned from the dinner party, when 
she was thrown down by the mob; and that she 
knew no more until she came to her senses, and 
found herself in prison. The lawyer, with 
whom Mr. Williams had dined, then made a very 
eloquent and touching defence. He represented to 
the jury how exceedingly improbable it was that so 
good a child, educated by such excellent paints, 


cused ; and reminded them that the principal wit¬ 
ness, the one indeed, on whose evidence the sen¬ 
tence depended, was a very su. picious character, 
and one whose word was not to be trusted in prefer¬ 
ence to Maria's. Every one secned convinced as 
well as moved by hi^ arguments, and there was a 
long pause before the verdict pronounced. 
The iurv seemed loath to do v .’jV.* fr* awa of their 
country made it a duty to do/ when proof was 
positive. At length, sentence of transportation to 
Botany Bay, there to remain five years, was passed 
against the innocent daughter of Mr. Williams. 
Her father covered his face convulsively with his 
hands ; her mother, pale as marble, and as motion¬ 
less, seemed to be praying for strength to endure 
this dreadful trial; but Frances, the little, grateful, 
generous Frances,—she could not endure it. Burst¬ 
ing through the crowd, she pressed forward, & clasp¬ 
ing her arms around the knees of him that had 
pronounced the terrible words, she exclaimed in 
heart-rending accents, “ Ob, let me go for her ! I 
will go! I will go ! ” 

The judge turned his head away for a moment to 
conceal the keen emotions he felt. “ Who are you, 
my dear child ? " said he, in a voice that trembled a 
little in spite* of his utmost exertions. 

“ I am her sister; no, 1 am not her sister ; I am a 
poor orphan—but she has been to me as a sister. Oh 
will you let me go for her 11 have no father and mo¬ 
ther, to break their hearts because I go far away. 
Oh I will love you so, if you will but let me go. 
Will you V r And she fixed her eyes upon his face, 
with such a look of imploring wretchedness, that 
half the audience melted into tears. 9t No. my 
iiHfo girt,'* aesd the jw?g*r, ptBOf!Tg hrs hand 
affectionately on her throbbiqg forehead; “ it is not 
in ray power to grant your request; but, if I can, 1 
will save your sister from the sentence pronounced 
upon her.'* Then turning from her, he observed 
that there was' no more to be done in this painful 
business; and the court was dismissed. Many no¬ 
ticed that the woman who had witnessed against 
Maria, had become very pale chiring poor Fanny's 
supplication; and that when the child moved away, 
her eyes followed her with a moqt wild and singular 
expression. The circumstance however was not 
noticed by any of Mr. Williams^ family, and if it 
had been, they could not have believed more firmly 
than they did, that the guilty wrefoh who had sworn 
so falsely, was herself the thief) The next day, 
when the father; the mother, anq the sisters, were 
all assembled in the prison, to priy with, and com- 
k fort each other, the jailer came to^ay that there was 
a woman without, who wanted to$ee the little girl 
that had begged to go to Botany Bay instead of the 
prisoner. Mr. Williams fearing tryst his little 
treasure alone, lest some misfortune should happen 
to her also, led her into the room where the woman 
was waiting. It was the wicked witness, whose 
false oath had occasioned them all so much misery. 
“ Woman, what have you to Bay to this child V 9 
asked Mr. Williams, in a stern voice. “ I wanted 
to speak with her alone,” replied she, tn tones more 
soft and humble than seemed to belong to one so 
wicked. “ She is bat a child,” said Mr. Williams, 
“ and I do not choose to trust her with her you.” 
" Is she your daughter ?” she asked. “Bbe is now.” 
said Mr. Williams, “ Fanny knows no other father.” 
“ Fanny 1” shrieked the woman, biding her face 
with both her hands—-then darting forward, she 
clasped the terrified Frances to her heart, exclaim¬ 
ing, “I knew that little blue eye. My child! my 
poor deserted child!” Frances tried to get away 
from her a*ms. “Lam your mother,” said the 
wretched woman. “YeB, but you are wicked,” 

ani/t 1?onnn an/1 T nann/\t 1 /miA iV ia rai/*Iro/T ^ ff OK 


my punishment is greater than I can bear,” said 
the guilty creature,—“ to hear my own child re¬ 
proach me for my sins. Yes, lam wicked ; else I 
should never have left you, and worse still, have 
tried to ruin that angel who has been a sister to my 
little forsaken one. But I will make all the atono 
ment I can. Mr. Williams, l stole the muff; and I 
i swoic a fuLe oath, to save myself from thc ‘pmr<*h. 
ment I deserved, l cannot ruin of Fa #.-■ 

ny's kind benefactor. Proclaim my shame, and re¬ 
store your daughter to her home!” 

“ Oh, how could you say she stole it!” said Fan¬ 
ny, looking up in her face most earnestly. “ Bles¬ 
sed little innocence,” exclaimed the repenting mo¬ 
ther, “1 hope you will never know how the heaVt 
can become hard enough to do such wicked things. 
At first, 1 did wrong in what I thought were things 
of no consequence, and then I went on to greater 
and greater sins, until I am a poor, guilty, wretch¬ 
ed vagabond,” said she, bursting into tears. 

Mr. Williams pitied her exceedingly; and Fran¬ 
ces always distressed at thfe Bight of anguish, nes¬ 
tled close to her side, and said, “ Mother, do not 
cry so. I will come and live with you always, and 
try to love you.” This address, so artless, and so 
kind, increased the distress’^ was meant to relieve. 

A long time was spent in this agitating scene. 
The culprit saw Mrs. Williams and Maria, and on 
her knees asked their pardon, and thanked them 
for all their kindness to Fanny. Mr. Williams told 
her there was a higher being, even God, to whom 
$he must kneel in gratitude, and pray for forgive¬ 
ness. He represented to her that it was never too 
late to try tnJ^ecmne j anH » 

Father would bless every effort she made to be vir¬ 
tuous. The heart of the criminal was softened, and 
she made many solemn promises of reformation. 

The next day she went toa magistrate, and confes¬ 
sed her ofvn guilt, and Maria's innocence. She 
was on her own evidence, sentenced to be hung, 
for having sworn a false oath; but by Mr. Williams’ 
very powerful influence with the judge, to whom he 
told the history of her conduct, he first obtained a 
reprieve, and afterward a sentence to Botany Bay, 
for life, instead of the horrible death to which the 
law condemned her. She begged to hear from 
Fanny often ; but entreated,that it might never be 
known to the worldthat she had such a wicked mo¬ 
ther. Accordingly, that circumstance was kept se¬ 
cret. As Fanny grew older, she frequently sent 
her letters, and a variety of little comforts and lux¬ 
uries, to make her declining years more comforta¬ 
ble ; and she had the satisfaction of knowing that 
her conduct, from the time she left England, unto 
the day of her death, was perfectly exemplary. 

As for Maria, she returned to the bosom of her 
family, with a character strengthened and improved 
by the trials she had passed through. She and 
Frances passed many happy years together; and 
her father and mother never had reason to feel sor¬ 
ry, they had made her such a Birth Day Present. 

—O0&— [Juv. Mis, 

REMARKABLE SELE-POSSESSION. 

On the banks of the Naugatuck, a rapid stream, 
which rises in, and flows through, a very moun¬ 
tainous part of the state of Connecticut, a few 
years since, lived a farmer, who, though not a 
wealthy, was a respectable man. He had fought 
the battles of his country in the revolution, and, 
from his familiarity with scenes of danger and per¬ 
il, he had learned that it is always more prudent to 
preserve and affect the air of confidenoe in dan¬ 
ger, than to jbqlray signs of fear; and especially, 
so, since his conduct might nave afjfeat influence 
ujH>n the minds of those about him. He had oo 
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house of a relative, on an errand, and, as there was 
then no bridge, the river mast be forded. 

The lad was. familiar with every part of the 
fording place, and, when the water was low, which 
was at this time the case, could cross without dan¬ 
ger. ■ But he had scarcely arrived at his place of 
destination, and done his errand, when suddenly,' 
as is frequently the case in mountainous countries, 
the heavens became black with clouds, the winds 
blew with great violence, and the rain fell in tor¬ 
rents ; it was near night, and became exceedingly 
dark. By the kindness of hts friends, he was per¬ 
suaded to relinquish bis design of returning in the 
evening, and to wait until morning. The father 
suspected the cause of his delay, and was not over 
anxious on account of any accident that might hap¬ 
pen to him during the night. But he knew that he 
had taught his son to render the most obsequious 
obedience to his father’s commends; that, as he 
possessed a daring and fearless spirit, and would 
never be restrained by force, he would, as soon as it 
should be sufficiently light in the morniog, attempt 
to ford the river on his return. He knew also, that 
the immense quantity of water, that appeared to be 
falling, would, by morning, cause the river to rise 
to a considerable height, and make it dangerous, 
even for a man, in full possession of strength and 
fortitude, to attempt to cross it. He therefore pas¬ 
sed a sleepless night; anticipating, with all a fa¬ 
ther’s feelings, what might befall his child in the 
morning. 

The day dawned; the storm had ceased ; the 
wind was still, and nothing was to be heard but the 
roar of the river. The rise of the river exceeded 
even the father’s expectations; and no sooner was 
it sufficiently light to enable him to distinguish ob¬ 
jects across it, than he placed himself on the bank, 
to watch for the approach of his son. The son 
arrived on the opposite shore, at the same moment, 
and was beginning to enter the stream. All the 
father’s feelings were roused into aetion; for he 
knew that his son was in the most imminent danger. 
Hn p.-'ceotie'' t* c f,*r to *-ot«:-*$ ; in fact,to go for¬ 
ward ^ 4 was 'o ii»rur th** same peril. His 
! i'.n. a you* inc <TcfpTsi i>\:i of I T U ? c h ann el , 


ana was oiru 0fi i.;:g ag 


r.vrent, down which 


he was rapidly hurried, and apparently making 
hut little progress toward (he shore. The boy be¬ 
came alarmed, and, raising bis eyes towards the 
landing-place, he discovered his father: he exclaim¬ 
ed, almost frantic with fear, “Oh! I shall drown, 
I shall drown!” “ No!” exclaimed the father, in 

a stern and resolute tone, and dismissing, for a 
moment, his feeling of tenderness: “ if you do, I’ll 
whip you to death : cling to your horse.” The 
son, who feared a father more than the raging ele¬ 
ments, obeyed his command ; and the noble ani¬ 
mal, on which he was mounted, struggling for some 
time, carried him safe to shore. “ My son,” said 
the glad father, bursting into tears, “ remember, 
hereafter, thtft, in danger, you must possess forti¬ 
tude, and, determining to survive, cling to the last 
hope. Had I addressed you with the tenderness 
and fear which I felt, your fate was inevitable \ yon 
would have been carried away in the current, and 
I should have seen you no more.” What an ex¬ 
ample is here! The heroism, bravery, philosophy, 
and presence of mindnf this roan, eclipse the con¬ 
duct even of Caesar, when he said to his boatman, 
" What ere you afraid of* you carry Caesar!” 

(Detroit Gazette. . 
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JUFENILE, EXPOSITOR. 

Ioaiah i. 2. Hear, O Heaven* ! and give ear* O Earth ! 
for the Lard hath spoken, / have nourished and brought up 
children , and they have rebelled against me . 

Ingratitude is justly reckoned amongst the great¬ 
est crimes. Where people have received the great* 
est marks of attention, it may reasonably be expec¬ 
ted they should feel such a sense of obligation as to 
r *how that they are duly impressed with, and desire 
, to make some suitable returns for distinguishing fa- 
ors. Children receive more from their parents than 
from any others, and it it reasonably expected that 


they should manifest a filial affection; but no kind¬ 
nesses are equal to those which God hath shown.to 
the sons of men, in their creation and redemption; 
therefore no ingratitude can equal that of sinful 
men who forget God. The ox knoweth his owner, 
and the ass his master’s crib —my people doth not 
consider . A comparison of the gratitude of brute 
animals with that of mankind in general, for favors 
and kindness conferred, affords abundant cause of 
censure to the latter, whose general depravity and 
ingratitude far exceed the brute creation. When¬ 
ever wc take various kinds of animals under our 
protection, and efford them tokens of our favor, 
even the meanest of them appear to be sensible of 
it, and show th dr gratitude for fevors received. 
The attachment and fidelity of dogs and horses is 
so generally acknowledged, that we need bring no 
instances to ppe** iu But one instance of gratitude 
in a small dog towards another larger one who sa¬ 
ved him from drowning, was related tome by their 
owners who witnessed the scene, A small dog fell 
off*one of the wharves in Portsmouth, and being un¬ 
accustomed to the water, was in imminent danger of 
being drowned., The large dog happened to be 
passing, and saw him in a drowning condition, 
plunged into the water, and with his mouth seized 
the little sufferer, and drew him out of the water, 
and manifested every token of concern for his safe¬ 
ty. On his recovering, the small one in his turn 
seemed studious to give every expression of grati¬ 
tude, so that it excited the attention and admiration 
of the beholders. A few days after this, as the two 
gentlemen who were their owners stood conversing 
in the street, they saw ths small dog coming from 
his home with a piece of meat in his mouth, which 
he brought and laid down to the larger one, and 
then fawned about him until he ate it; he then re¬ 
turned to his home. It was not known that they 
ever had any knowledge of each other until the 
time the small one was rescued from death by thw 
large one ; but from that time, he almost daily visi¬ 
ted his benefactor with the strongest expressions of 
attachment, so that the family gave him admittance 
whenever he came and pawed at the door or gate. 
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liverer, he would return immediately home. What 
a lesson of gratitude for man.— Zion's Herald . 
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For the Youth’t Companion . 

MORNING LESSONS.— Lesson 6th. 

THE PRIZE MEDAL. 

The next morniog, Edward and Frances were 
standing by their mother’s work table, where she 
sat at work. Edward took a silver medal from his 
pocket, and laid it down before her. 

What is that, my son ? said Mrs. M-. 

My prize medal, mamma. 

What is a prke medal ? said Frances, looking 
at the shining thing in her mother’s hand*. 

I will tell you, said her brother. In our school, 
the master gives out prize medals once a quarter. 
He has them for all the studies. He tells the geo¬ 
graphy class, thxt after three months, the one who 
bears the best examination in that study, shall re¬ 
ceive one of these medals, which are called prize 
medals , and the boy who receives it is said to gain 
the prize ; and so he tells all the classes. 

But Composition is written upon this, Edward; 
said hw _ *. ^ 

Yes, mamma, mine was given for the best writ¬ 
ten composition. 

Composition ? may I see, mamma, said Frances? 

Frances examines the medal closely; it was thin 
and square and very bright, & it hung upon a green 
ribbon. She spells out the word Composition on 
one side and Edward’s name upon the other. 

What do yon mean by composition , Edward ? 

I will ask you some questions first, Frances.— 
There are a great many books in papa's library, 
and other people have many books; how do you 
suppose they came by them 7 

Oh! they bought them. 

But how came the hooks in the world ? 

I suppose some men m«de them. 


Yes. But do yon think / could make a book 7 
(Prances, laughing , says) No, I do not think 
you could. 

And do you suppose that these men could bare 
made them when they were little boys 7 
No, indeed, brother. « 

Then they must have learned—mud that is what 
our master is teaching us when we write composi - 
tion . It is learning to compose a book or a story. 
He gives out a subject , or something to write about ; 
he gives the same subject to all the class, and they 
all write upon it. Sometimes be tells os to write 
about summer, and then the subject is Stmtner; and 
sometimes he reads a story to us, and wd have to 
remember all we can of the story, and write it down 
again in oar own words. He generally reads some¬ 
thing which it is useful for us to know, so that 
while we are learning to write or compose , we are 
at the same time remembering the story. 

Did you bring your composition home, Edward, 
(said his mother,) to show your father and 17 
Yes, mamma. I thought if you saw the prize 
medal , you would want to see the composition, too. 

Certainly, my dear, and when yonr father comes 
m from his walk* we will have you read it to os. 

[ To be continued next week.'] • S. Lucy. 

THERE IS NOTHING LIKE TRYING. 

Mary Jones, and her brother Edmund, bad no 
father, or mother; hut they had a sister who was 
older than themselves, and who was very kind to 
them. She used to teach them every day, to read 
and write, and to sew very prettily; besides that, 
she wished them to learn lessons in Colburn’s 
Arithmetic. Perhaps some of my little readers 
may not have met with this book; and it may seem 
hard that Mary and Edward should be desired to 
study anything so difficult as arithmetic ; but you 
must remember, that their sister was very kipd to 
them, and, therefore, would not he likely to give 
them any thing to learn, which was too hard for 
them. Edmund was eight years old, and was able 
to answer directly to any of the first questions in frac¬ 
tions ; such as, “ Seven fourths of twefrre, are bow 
rmmy times si**” and he had attended so closely to it 
that he understood the proportions of numbers verv 
well.. But Mary, who was seven years old, was, \ 
am sorry to say it, unable to answer, “ How many 
are two and five,” or any of those simple questions. 
She had not attended , as her brother had done; and 
this was the reason she had not succeeded in learn¬ 
ing as well. ^ 

“ Sister, have you the head-ache to day ? Your 
eyes look sick,” said Mary affectionately. 

" Yes, my dear, my head does ache; but I w j]| 
try to teach you, notwithstanding, about your les¬ 
son, and if you are attentive, I cap make you un¬ 
derstand it in a few minutes. What is your Jesson 
to day 7” 

Maty’s face lengthened very much, as she an¬ 
swered dolefully, “ it is, how many gills in a quart * 
and, sister, I canno *id it out; I’ve been studying 
a great while, and I know I never shall understand 
it.” 

Her sister took a state and pencil and marked out 
a circle, which she said should stand for m quart 
then she drew a line across the middle of it, and di¬ 
vided the circle into two parts, u One of fhese 
halves. Maty, is a pint; you know two pinto make 
a quart. Now, I will divide this pint into two parts 
aed each part, yon know^ is half a pint; in 
pint there are two gills,—-make a dot for each gill 
—now divide the rest as you have seen me do this ” 
“ I cannot, sister.” 

“ Well, Mary, then I will do it. I place a dot 
for each gill—now count the gills; there are eight 
I think you understand now, Mary ?” ^ 

" Yes, sister, I think I do; may I take my spell¬ 
ing?” 

“ Very soon—now tell me, lest you forget it 
Mary, how many gills in a quart f' * 

"I don’t know—I never shall learn those hard 
questionsand Mary looked very red,—for she 
a8 * Mtin *d of her inattention, while 
her kind sister had been trying to teach her. She 
looked up in her sister’.; ^ tsduur tetjdM. 
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looked very ill, and her eyes were fall of tears. Ma¬ 
ry would much rather she bad spokeA harshly to 
her, than to look so grieved; and her own heart 
told her she had done very wrong to try the pa¬ 
tience of one who had been so good to her. But 
she did ipt like to say that she was sorry; so she 
took her spelling-book, and bent her head over it, 
to study very hard. 

In a little time, Edmund was ready to repeat his 
lesson : it was short, but he understood it fully, and 
answered every question readily ; his sister kissed 
him, and then she said, “Mary, you remember 
that little fan of mine with the ivory handle, that 
you like so much; if you will commit your lesson 
in arithmetic, perfectly for a week f you shall have 
it for your own.” 

Mary did not speak a word, but sbe hid her face 
in her spelling-book, and her tears dropped thick 
as d fast from her ejgs. It was a long time before 
she could command her voice sufficiently to say, ,0 I 
do not wish for the fan. ” 

“ Not wish for it, Mary f I thought you did 
wish for it very much.” 

44 1 mean,” said Mary, " I wish to learn my les¬ 
sen, to please you, and because I ought to do so,— 
, and not for the sake of the fan; and 1 do not want 
you to give it to me, if I do get my lesson. Indeed, 
sister, I will try to learn better, if you will not look 
SO sorry.” 

Her sister did not look sorry then; but she kiss¬ 
ed Mary, and told her, if she pleased, she might 
come and attend, that moment, to her arithmetic 
lesson. When the explanation was" finished, Mary 
answered to the question, of 44 How many gills to a 
quart?”—“ Eight.” 

In a few months she understood all the mysteries 
of her arithmetic; if at ad)r time her lesson seem¬ 
ed too difficult, she recollected the time tvhen she 
learned the number of gills to a quart, and would 
say, very gravely, to her brother, 41 After all, Ed¬ 
mund, there is nothing like trying; for I find when 
I really try, that I can learn any thing—any thing 
I mean, in fractions, and spelling; and I remember, 
when l did not get my lessons perfectly, it was al¬ 
ways because I was thinking of something besides 
counting. I was always thinking of our Mocks,' 
and how we should make a temple, and put the kit¬ 
ten inside, or something else that had nothing to do 
with the lesson. 1 tell you this, Edmund,” she con¬ 
cluded, with a dignified air, 44 so that you may 
know how to correct yourself if—if you should not 
study well. Come, let us go build a pagoda.” 

[Juvenile Miscellany. 


TBS H»S»T. 


TEA TIME. 

Thomas .—Mother, why do you not have as many 
nice things for tea as Mrs. Grey gives her children ? 

Mother. —John can tell you a story about that, my 
son—-don’t you know he was sick the other day 
when became home from a visit to your Aunt Mil¬ 
ler’s ? 

Thomas.- 1 -But was it sweet things that made him 
'sick? 

John. —Yes; and I hope I shall never do so again. 

Mother.—My children, your father and I could 
give you k^reat many reasons besides this. Do you 
remember tlie little story I read to you the other 
evening, of those good children who said they would 
only h*lf as much bread if their father Would 
give the rest to poor children who had no one to 
take oare of them ? What Christian virtue did these 
children exercise? 

John. —Self-denial. 

Mother. —Do you deny yourselves in any thing 
that you may give to the poor ? [The children look¬ 
ed one at another and over the plentiful table they 
surrounded.] 

Mother. —My dears, you have no need to eat less 
bread; for God has so blessed us that we may give 

5 ou plenty, and be enabled to give to the poor too. 
tut could your father and I give away as much, if 
we give you sweet and nice "things every day. 
Children .—No ma’am. 

Mother .— Your health is better than if you bad 

'* ■ 1 


them, your living does not cost so much, and I have 
more time to teach you. If we used so many deli¬ 
cacies for our table, it would keep me always busy, 
for Sarah could not do all alone. Your clothes 
take a great deal of washing and ironing, and the 
house must be kept clean; ail these are necessary 
things. Your clothes too I make plainer than some 
children’s, so I save all this time from unnecessary 
care to your bodies, for your minds. Would you 
be willing for me to make you finer clothes, and 
more delicate food, and no more teach you, your 
Sabbath School lessons in the evening, nor read for 
my own and your improvement. 

Children. —Oh! no, mother, we do not want you 
to do so. 

Mother .—Another thing; you know I always (ell 
you, exercising your bodies and minds makes them 
stronger—now does not exercise of your appetites 
do the same? The more you vepustom yourselves 
to deliqate fare, the stronger the desi re becomes to 
have it. Should we not act very cruelly were we 
to bring you up differently in these things, and still 
be telling you to deny yourselves and not teach you 
how? 

When you grew up, you might then see it would 
be right to mortify these inclinations; but wbat a 
sad thing it would be for you to know, they had 
been strengthened by your parents! 

[Sab. Sch. 'Messenger. 


BfiVBVOLENOB. 


PRAYER ANSWERED. 

The Rev. Oliver Heywood, an ejected. Minister 
in Yorkshire, Eng. being reduced to great straits 
after the loss of his income, so that his children be¬ 
gan to be impatient for want of food, called his 
servant Martha, (who would not desert the family 
in distress,) and said to her, " Martha, take a bas¬ 
ket and go to Halifax; call on Mr. N. the shop- 
keeper, and ask him to lend me five shillings. If 
he is kind enough to do it, buy those things which 
you know we most want The Lord give you good 
speed, and in the mesa time we will offer up our 
requests to him 44 who beareth the young ravens 
when they wry.’* - j in*t when vbe 

came to the house her heart failed her, and she 
passed by the door again and again, without going 
in to tell her errand. Mr. N. standing at the shop 
door, called her to him, and asked her if she was 
not Mr. Heywood’s servant. When she told him 
she was, he said to her, 44 1 am glad to see you, as 
some friends here have given roe five guinea^ for 
your master, and I was just thinking how I might 
send it'.” Upon this she burst into tears, and told 
him her errand. He was much affected with the 
story, and told her to come to him, if the like 
necessity should return* Having procured the ne¬ 
cessary provisions, she hastened back with them, 
when, upon entering the house, the children eager¬ 
ly examined the basket, and said , 44 The Lord hath 
not forgotten to be gracious. His word is true 
from the beginning. They that seek the Lord 
shall not want any good thing.” 

lfATTJBALH|STOBY. 

ELEPHANTS TURNED NUR^B. 

One example of their sagacity was related to roe 
by an officer of artillery, who witnessed the trans¬ 
action.—The battering train going to the siege of 
Beringapatam had to cross the sandy bed of a river, 
that resembled other rivers of the Peninsula, which 
have, during the dry season, bqt a small stream of 
water running through them, though their beds are 
mostly of considerable breadth, very heavy for 
draught, and abounding in quicksands. It happen¬ 
ed that an artillery-man, who was seated on the tim¬ 
ber of one of the guns, by some accident fell off, 
in snch a situation that, in a second or two, the 
hind-wheel must have gonb over him. The elephant, 
which was stationed behind the gun, perceiving the 
predicament in which the mao was, instantly, with? 
out any warning from its keeper, lifted up the whee 
with its trunk, and kept it suspended till the cat 
riage bad passed clear of him.—The attachment 


dislike of elephants to thei( keepers,according to the 
treatment they receive, is too well known to heed 
illustration. I have myself seen the wife of a tno- 
haut (for the followers often take their families with 
them to camp) give a baby in charge to the ele¬ 
phant, while she went on some business, and have 
been highly amused in observing' the sagacity and 
care of the unwieldy nurse. The child, which, like 
most children, did not like to lie still in one position, 
would, as soon as left to itself, begia crawling about, 
in which exercise it -would probably get among the 
legs of the animal or entangled in the branches of 
the trees on which he was feeding; when the ele¬ 
phant would, in the most tender manner, disengage 
his charge, either by lifting it put of the way with 
his trunk, or by removing the impediments to its 
free progress. If the child had crawled to such a 
distance as to verge upon the limits of his renue, 
(for the animal was chained by the leg to a peg dri¬ 
ven into the ground.) he would stretch out his 
trunk, and lift it back as gently as possible to the 
spot whence it had started, and this without caus¬ 
ing any alarm to the child, which appeared accus¬ 
tomed to the society and treatment of its guardian. 

[Lieut. Shipp's Memoirs. 

rANECDOTES OF THE DQG. 

A little boy, about two years old, the son of a> 
cottager, was accustomed to go with his parents 
when they went to work. One % day, when their 
attention was engaged, he strayed to a rocky cliff 
at no great distance; where, it is supposed, that, 
being wearied by his endeavors to disentangle 
himself from the rocks and briers, he fell asleep, 
and by that means was overlooked by his parents ; 
who, ah soon as they missed him, made diligent 
search for him, wherever they thought there was a 
probability of finding him; but all their efforts 
were fruitless. They had nearly given up the 
hope of recovering their lost little one, and were 
on the point of yielding to the terrible necessity of 
losing him forever without knowing his fate, when 
the dog belonging to the cottage, was observed to 
go out with his food in his mouth ; and this unusu¬ 
al act he repeated so often, as to raise a suspicion 

that he hfld some ertmnrfimBfy amli tM? for fo rking 

Curiosity, and & faint hope that he had discovered 
what they had so ineffectually asa|bt, determined 
them to follow him ; .when, to their inexpressible 
joy, by tracing his steps, they were led to their 
chil4j and, by the time they had got up to him, the 
dog was found giving the food to the boy, whom 
he had sustained in this manner for several days. 
The attachment, the fidelity, and the sagacity of 
this animal, are beyond all praise. 

- [Instinct Displayed. 

The courage of dogs is sometimes surprising. 
Captain Beaufort, of bis Majesty’s ship Blisson, re¬ 
lates an extraordinary instance of that quality, in a 
dog which was named after the vessel. “ It hap¬ 
pened,” says he, “ that a huge whale reared his 
unwieldy 'back out of the water, near the ship. 
Blisson barked: the whale, unused to such an at¬ 
tack, flapped the sea with his monstrous tail. Blis¬ 
son was in an agony of ardour to be at him. The 
whale put his nostrils to the water’s«edge 9 and snort¬ 
ed a river into the air. Blisson could stand that no 
longer, but jumped into the sea, and chased him. 
Calling aod roaring were of no use. Fortunately, 
the whale thought proper to dive, or my Blisson 
would have fered worse than Jonah.” Ib** 
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the use of children, and is commended to all who 
wish to promote in them a love of reading; espe¬ 
cially to any who think it best for youth to seek 
amusement and instruction, not in the airy regions 
of fancy, but in the rich field of historic truth. 11 

Feeling a deep interest in everj design to in¬ 
struct and improve the young, 1 took a copy home, 
and hardly rose from my chair until I had finished 
reading it. And it was not half read, before my 
little friends who take the Youth’s Companion 
came to mind, because it seemed such an excellent 
book for them. 1 am sure they would like to read 
so interesting and so instructive a story. Besides 
if they had it, their brothers, sisters {md friends 
would wish to read it too, for almost every one in 
the family have had mine, and our neighbor also 
borrowed it and liked it very much. So I have 
taken my pen to write to you about it; for there 
are many little friends of mine who always like to 
hear what the Youth’s Companion says of the books 
they read, and I think there are many more of 
your readers, who, if they had the opportunity, 
would thank you, sirs, to tell them occasionally of 
any books* which you thought were very useful. 

But perhaps you have not seen Alqck.* The sto¬ 
ry is this. About 40 years ago, a vessel sent out 
from England to Otaheite, the largest of the Sand¬ 
wich Islands, was returning homewards, when some 
of the sailors rose in mutiny against the captain. 
He and a few of his faithful men were forced into 
a small boat, and with a scanty supply of water 
an*d provisions, were left to wander on the wide 
ocean, exposed to all the dangers of the winds and 
waves, and to all the horrors of perishing with 
hunger. 

It was not long, however, before those wretched 
men, the mutineers, began to be alarmed at what 
they had done; and were very fearful tfiat tiiey 
should be discovered and punished for their wick¬ 
edness and cruelty. And to # escape the punish¬ 
ment they deserved, nine of then* resolved to go 
and settle on some uninhabited island. They re¬ 
turned to Otaheite, and telling falsehood, as to the 
fate of th^ir captain and his companions, whom 
lb*' bar’ inhumanly forsaken, took wives and 3oth- 
v, wont to Pitcairn's island. Herb, Hav¬ 

ing taken from the vessel every they wanted, 
they burut her, in order to conceal their retreat. 
But they were not happy here, even though they 
were not discovered, for wicked men cannot be 
happy any where. They qiiarrelled, and one kil¬ 
led another, until only one of the men remained. 
His name was Aleck. 

Now it happened that among the things saved 
from the vessel, theife were some good books and 
the Bible was one of them. This Aleck read, and 
was brought to consider his wicked course and to 
repent of it. He became a very altered man, and 
lived like a Christian. God gave him, as we be¬ 
lieve, a “ new heart,” and his sins were forgiven. 
He instructed all the women and children in the 
truths which'the Bible teaches, and they too be¬ 
came Christians. A number of years afterwards, 
some vessels visited this island and found them a 
happy and virtuoiis people. They loved and read 
the Bible, kept the Sabbath holy and appeared to 
serve God as well as they knew how. And it is 
the account, which these visiters have given of the 
little colony, which this.book relates. It shows 
Nearly 4bat wicked men even when they es- 
* for their crimes, cannot be happy 
~°od people away from all po 
*»way in the sea, if 
~ ‘ v *on what all 
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EFFECTS OF FEAR. 

Some years since, while an American vessel of 
war was stationed at Norfolk, Virginia, Dr. D. an 
amiable and intelligent mao, who acted as phy¬ 
sician and surgeon to it, used frequently to lodge 
on shore at the house of a respectable lady, to 
whose only son, a child of about four or five years 
old, the doctor had become strongly attached, from 
having discovered in him an extraordinary degree 
of precocity, and of an interesting disposition. 
After some months the vessel was ordered to sea, 
and the doctor parted with the child with great re¬ 
gret. More than a jear had elapsed when the 
same vessel returned to Norfolk, and the doc¬ 
tor repaired to the house of his landlady, to see the 
child, which immediately flew to his embraces de¬ 
lighted to see him. “Why, my dear boy,” said 
the doctor, patting him on the head,, as he spoke, 
“ who has been powdering your hair ?” “ Nobody,” 
replied be, whose joy was changed to grief, and he 
immediately quitted the apartment. The same 
question was asked the mother, and the same con¬ 
sequences followed. The next time be'called, she 
was better able to account for the mystery; and 
informed him that a short time before, she had 
been aroused at midnight by the loud and piercing 
shrieks of her child ; and on hastening to his *bed, 
found him sitting up in it, his whole countenance 
wild with horror, and his skin dripping with cold 
sweat. On being made sensible of her presence, 
in a confused manner, he told ber he had been visi¬ 
ted by a frightful dream. The next day it was dis¬ 
covered that his hair was bleached, as though he 
had lived a century. The mystery, for such it may 
certainly be considered, was not perfectly under¬ 
stood till abopt three years since, when, by the dy¬ 
ing confession of a relation, who was to inherit the 
properly of the child at his decease, it was confes¬ 
sed, that on the night the boy imagined be had j 
been visited by a frightful dream, he had himself 
made an attempt to strangle him, but was deterred 
from the commission of the deed by jhe jfigjfip 
■ miurrj uf th e “ buy ; 

A Soul —Some months ago, the Rev. James 
Armstrong preached at Harmony, near the Wabash. 
When a Doctor, at that place, a professed deist, or 
infidel, called on his associates, to accompany him, 
while he attacked the Methodist, as he said. At 
first he asked Mr. Armstrong if he followed preach¬ 
ing to save souls, he answered in the affirmative. 
He then asked Mr. Armstrong if he ever saw a soul? 
No. If he ever heard a soul ? No. If he ever 
tasted a soul ? No. If he ever smelt a soul ? No. 
If he ever felt a soul ? Yes, thank God, said Mr. 
Armstrong. Well, said the doctor, there are four 
of the five senses against one to evidence that there 
is no soul. Mr. Armstrong then asked the gentle¬ 
man if he was a doctor of medicine ? and he also 
answered in the affirmative. He then asked the 
doctor if he ever saw a pain? No. If he ever 
heard a pain ? No. If he ever tasted a pain ? No. 
If he ever smelt a pain ? No. If he ever feh a pain? 
Yes. Mr. A. then said there aretilso four senses 
against one to evidence that there is no pain, and 
yet, Sir, you know there is pain, and I know there 
is a soul. The Doctor appeared confounded, and 
walked, off. 

•* - Q iQO— 

A Dear Bargain. —Loais XI., in his youth, used 
to visit a peasant, whose garden produced excel¬ 
lent fruit. When he ascended the throne, his old 
friend presented him a turnip of extraordinary 
size. The King smiled, and remembering his past 
pleasures, ordered a thousand crowns to the peas- 

t.. The lord of the village hearing of this Jiber- 
v, thus argped within himself:—“ If this fellow 
thousand crowns for his turnip, I have only 
esent a capital horse to the munificent mon- 
and my fortune is made.” Accordingly, he 
*s to court a beautiful barb, and requests bis 
jty’s acceptance of it. Louis highly praised 


the steed, and the donor’s expectation was raised 
to the highest, when the king called out, “ Bring 
me my turnip l” and presenting it to the seigneur, 
added, “This turnip cost me a thousand crowns, 
and I give it to you for your horse.” 

Early Rising .—One of the most profitable em¬ 
ployments in which our citizens cab at present en¬ 
gage, is that of walking the city and its suburbs by 
six o’clock in the morning. Our mornings are de¬ 
lightful, and the scenery around our city about the 
hour of sunrise has a thousand charms which are 
wanting two or three hours later. Those who at 
this season of the year, after the first glow of the 
breaking day, Ibok for “ a little more sleep and a 
little more slumber,” do themselves much wrong, 
as one or two trials would convince them. 

{Bottom Statesman. 
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From the Memoirs of Allen Gray. 
THE SCOTCH MOTHER. 

“ Oh saftly sleep, my bonny bairn, 

Rock’d on this breast o’ mine; 

The heart that beats sae fair within. 

Will not awaken thine. 

Lie still, lie still, ye canker’d thoebts 
That such late watches keep. 

An* if ye break the mother’s heart. 

Yet let the baby sleep. 

Sleep on, sleep on, myae, ae bairn, 

. Nor look sae wae on me, 

As if ye felt the bitter tear 
That blins thy mother’s ee. * 

Dry up, dry up, ye sant, mat tears. 

Lest on my bairn ye dreep; 

An’ break in silence waefu’ heart. 

An’ let my baby sleep.” 


From the Connecticut Mirror. 
NATURE. 

“ Who made me, father V* —God, my son. 

The great, the everlasting God? 

He made you, me, and every one, 

The earui, the heavens, and the flood ! 

“ How great was God, and awful too ! 

Father, 1 fear him, do not yon?” 

*■ ** And wlf k —A being, boy, 

Who loveth all things lie hath made. 

Who giveth all things we eiyey 
Freely, and yet doth not upbraid. 

“ How good is God, ana gracious too ! 

I love him, fatlier, do not yon?” 

“ And where is God ?”—-In heaven, my child. 

Beyond the highest star we see ; 

Where glorious, pure and undefiled. 

He livetli from eternity; 

Yes, child, and if we fear and love 
This God, so good, so great, so high, 

His voice will reach ns from above, 

And call us to him, when we die. 

“Father, dear father, is this true? 

Oli, then I’ll go to Heaven with you!” 

From the Child 9 e Magazine^ 
SAMUEL. 

“ Then the Lord called Samuel, Samuel,—and Samuel said. 

Speak, for thy servant hearetb.”—1 Samuel in. 10. 

When little Samuel woke, 

And heard his Maker’s voice. 

At every word he spoke, - 
How much did lie rejoice. 

Odilessed, happy child to find 
The God of heaven so near and kind! 

If God would speak to roe. 

And say he was my friend. 

How happy I should be! 

O bow would I attend! 

The smallest sin I then should fear, 

If God Almighty was so near* 

And does he never speak? 

O yes: for in his word 
He bids me roroe and seek 
The God that Samuel heard l 
Jn almost every page I see, 

The God of Samuel calls to me. 

And I beneath bis cafe 
May safely rest my head; 

I know that God is there. 

To guard my humble bed: 

And every sin I well may fear, 

Since God Almighty is so near. 

Like Samuel let me say, 

Whene’er I read his ward, 

“Speak, Lord, I would obey 
TRie voice that I have heard; 

And when I in .thy house appear, 

Speak, for thy servant waits to bear.” 


:le 
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ORDER AND DISORDER. 

Mother, r-Come, my dear, take your work and 
sit by me. I have a story to tell, which 1 thitik will 
be pleasant and profitable to you. 

Eliza, —Mother, I cannot work, for I left my 
thimble at school. 

3Tothtr. —And why did you leave it there? 

Eliza.— Because I forgot to twke it aifain, after 

»LJ !«£. ^ 

Afother .—And why did you suffer yourself to 
forget it ? Continue your reasons; and let roe see 
how long they will hold oat. 

Eliza. —Because—because— 

Mother. —Because ; what a pity that word ever 
came into our language. Miss Edgeworth never 
suffered her little girls to make excuses —if they had 
committed a fault, the fault was made to stand up¬ 
right, and to be viewed in all its ugliness—it was 
never to be shuffled behind the door, or hid behind 
Che back of another person. 

Eliza. —But I have a reason for forgetting my 
thimble. I knew that my sister had two at borne, 
and that she was always willing to lend one to me; so 
I did not think it of any consequence to remember 
to bring my own home. 

Mother. —That is a very poor reason ; and one, 
which I strongly suspect has just come into your 
mind. That is what I call putting your fault be¬ 
hind the door. 

Eliza. —But, Mother, although I did not think 
of my sister’s thimble just at this time, yet I always 
know that lean have it; and therefore I am always 
inattentive and thoughtless about my own. 

Mother. —Your reasoning is good, but your prac¬ 
tice is bad. 'I have long observed, that you were 
becoming inattentive and careless, about little 
things ; and little things are of great importance; 
since the whole of life, and the whole of character 
is made up of them. I shall not suffer you to bor¬ 
row a thimble, and hope that you will be the more at¬ 
tentive to the story I shall tell you, for having no¬ 
thing e/se to do. After you have heard my story, 
you will not think me unreasonable, (if you do 
now,) \vm requiring of you to sit with your hands 
idle. The circumstance of the thimble, and your 
general careless habits, decide me in the choice of 
a story, describing the characters of two young la¬ 
dies, whose names I shall leave you to guess, at 
the close of their histories. . 

JG/tza.—* You are very kind, mamma, I wish I had 
thought to bring my thimble home. 

Mother .—My first nameless young lady, was the 
daughter of respectable and worthy parents, who, 
although they mixed in the duties, and somewhat 
in the amusements tof social life, yet, devoted the 
best part of the day, and the best of their 
minds and hearts to the education of their family. 
They wer^ not severe, but they were resolute, and 
decided—mot disposed to give an undue importance 
to trifles; but their object was, so early, and so 
constantly to accustom them to attention and punctu¬ 
ality \n litt dc things, that while they become habitual, 
they ceased to be thought of; indeed,. little things 
never are R.hcmght of so much, as when we suffer 
from not attending to them in season. Many an 
hour has been spent in repairing the errors of for¬ 
getfulness or carelessness ,. which might have been 
better empl 0 y e( ] q— ? (for j W |]J use the initial 
ofmyjourag lady’s Dame,) was always up in the 
morning b^times, and always ready for her break¬ 
fast, before Her breakfast wai ready for her; with 
"iJ^shed, her teeth brushed, her hair comb¬ 
ed, her wesss neatly arranged, and her chamber 
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left in good order. After breakfast, she had time 
to see that her lesfion was ready for school, and to 
think of, and collect the various things she would 
want there; as her thimble, pencil, scissors, quill, or 
anything else which might be necessary. 

Eliza. —1 should think that she must spend her 
whole time in fixing and thinking of all she would 
want, and then what good would ail her niceness 
and exactness do her ? 

Mother. —You quite mist'd e far from spend¬ 
ing her whole time in prr^ . ^ion, she spent less 
•.ban most of her companions fche never o» 
bliged to go borne from school for anything, which 
she had forgotten to take with her; nor was she 
obliged to leave her seat, to borrow a rule, an ink- 
stand, or a piece of India rubber. By being every 
day attentive to little things, she saved time , and 
escaped anxiety and regret. She saved time, by 
not having to repair her neglects, out of season : 
her mind was not all the time thinking about little 
things , just because, she attended to them habitual¬ 
ly, and almost mechanically ; that is, without think¬ 
ing of them at all; just as you put on your clothes 
in the morning, drink when you are thirsty, eat 
when you are hungry, and put on your bonnet 
when you go out. You do all these things while 
you are thinking of something else; and thus, you 
will do almost everything, that you are in the habit 
of doing every day. She saved the pain of regret, 
by always avoiding those neglects, vhich would 
deprive herself of pleasure, or give pain to others. 
At home, she did not want to borrow a thimble, a 
pair of scissors, or a knife, for she had them all of 
her own ; and ihey were always kept in her little 
work-basket, ready for use. She knew where to 
find her hat and gloves, for she put them in their 
places when she took them off; “ she had a place 
| for everything, and everything in its place;” and 
I all this, I must repeal it to you, cost her no trouble, 
because she began iheac uc oils early iri life, it 
would have been harder for her to have neglected 
them, than it was to observe them; and, on the con¬ 
trary, it is extremely difficult, even almost impossi¬ 
ble to adopt habits, especially in little things, in after 
life, when the early days have been spent in entire 
neglect of them. I know a lady, who seriously la¬ 
ments, that she was not compelled, in her child¬ 
hood, to brush her teeth every day, and to attend to 
many other little things,— since sh*e has not suc¬ 
ceeded in after life, in her attempts to fasten them 
to her character, and finds it even difficult to re¬ 
member to inculcate them on her children; al¬ 
though she is perfectly aware that good habits ad¬ 
here most easily while the character is yet soft, and 
the disposition warm and lively ; and that the little 
habits of which we have beed speaking, adhere on¬ 
ly then. But, to go back lo my young lady;— 
when her sisters invited her to join them in a walk, 
she was the first to be ready, and was not obliged to 
say, “ no, I have not learned my lesson ye: f* for 
she had never been allowed to say, M Mamma, may I 
put off getting my lesson, until the morning V* I 
gannot tell you of all the excellent effects of her 
good habits: the best effects were good temper; for 
she gave no occasion to herself or any one else, to 
find fault with her ,—* plenty of time , for all things ; 
since, everything being done in its own place and 
season, one thing never came in to jostle out anoth¬ 
er,—and last, not least, a steady and clear head to 
attend to whatever was before her, to examine with 
minute attention, and to observe with strong and 
undivided interest. 

Eliza.— But, mother, I love to lend and borrow 
sometimes, and your Miss O— I think, if she ne¬ 
ver wanted to borrow, would never be willing to 
lend. 
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Mother.— There are occasions enough for bor¬ 
rowing and lending, without our being careless for 
the sake of being dependent on each other; and 
the good temper of my Miss O— always supplied 
her with an ample disposition to lend, and to be o- 
bliging. I hardly need to say that she became, as 
she grew older, more useful, more beloved, and 
more happy ; a blessing to her family and friends, 
and anornameut, and an example worthy of imita¬ 
tion, to society. 

And now for Miss D— of whom I shall say less, 
us l ratter impjess on your mind an example 

to be imitated,.than one which, I vfieta yml by ail 
means to detest and avoid. ^ 

Miss D—r was the daughter of parents, who 
thought that if they provided servants to take care 
of their childreu at home, and sent them to a fash¬ 
ionable school, they did their whole sum of duty. 
The school-mistress of Miss D—, unfortunately, 
did not join to the knowledge necessary to her sit¬ 
uation, and which she possessed, orderl^habiu, 
sound judgment and good sense. Miss was 
often late at the breakfast table, and when she was 
noticed, she was often sent from table, to make 
herself more neat and cleanly; her hair would be 
in a tangle, her frock hanging off her shoulder, 
for want of a string behind; her Vandyke put on 
awry; and her shoes down at the heel; and some¬ 
times she would be so indecent as to go to the ta¬ 
ble without washing her face, or brushing her 
teeth : this was commonly known and observed to 
her mortification, by her drowsy looking eyes and 
pale complexion ; for you know nothing makes your 
eyes so bright, and your face so rosy and so healthy, 
as cold water. Her frock was tom, and it must be 
mended-—she had forgotten to tell her mother of it, 
the night before; her lesson was imperfectly learn¬ 
ed ; she was late at school; she was obliged to go 
back for something at borne, her book, or her maps, 
or her slate; she was Teproved for her negligence,' 
and then she would shed bitter tears of regret, and 
grow cross, because she had not time to get her 
lesson bo well as her class mates. The next day, if 
she did not do the same, she would be guilty of 
some omission. When called to ride, or walk, 
she was never ready; she could not find her hat, 
or gloves; she was always uncomfortable to her¬ 
self and others, because she was never ready for 
anything; she never had anything to lend, and 
she always wanted to borrow—thus she was urn- 
happy, troublesome, and ill-tempered. 

Eliza. —Indeed, mother, I think you mean Or¬ 
der and Disorder. 

Mother. —You think right, my dear; and I trust 
you have already attached yourself to one, as 
your sister and friend, with a determination to 
have nothing to say to the other. [,/ie©. Mis. 
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JOHN AND HIS MOTHER; AND MORE ABOUT 
JONAH.— [Continued from, page 1S5.J 

Mother. —*Tis a sad night, John !—the sea is in 
a tempest: the waves rise mountains high, and the 
spray almost washes the walls of our house.—The 
Lord preserve the poor sailors, who are tossed a- 
bout on the mighty deep! Come, my dear boy, for 
the shutters are closed, and I have put Some fresh 
wood on the firecome, and bring your little Bi¬ 
ble, which your teacher gave you at school;—there 
sit down in the corner, and we will talk again a- 
bout Jonah. 

John .—Shall I read the next chapter, then,’ mo¬ 
ther ? 

M. —Do: it is but a abort one. {He reads if.) 

J. —How was it, mother, that he was. kept Hive 
in the fish’s belly ? 





M. —I don’t know, John. He was kept alive, 
as we all are, every moment, by the almighty pow¬ 
er of God. 

J ,—Hut how could he breathe, and live, when 
^ he bad no light, and nothing at all to eat ? 

Jf.—He who made him, could preserve him a- 
live anyivefe. Don’t you recollect how he preserv¬ 
ed the three children,who were thrown into the burn¬ 
ing fiery furnace, so that no harm came to them ? 

J. —Yes^—it is in Daniel: and how wonderful it 
was that they were not all killed in a moment. But 
Jonah must have been in great trouble, mother, 
must he not? 

31. —Certainly; the chapter you have just read 
tells us so: and sin always does /bring trouble. 
When people lie, or steal, or do ^ny thing that is 
wrong, they are sure to suffer for it 

J.-*- Why, he was in the fish’s belly three days 
and three nights; and the chapter does not tell us 
that he went to sleep,—so it must have appeared a 
very long time to him. When I was sick with a 
fever, you know* mother, and I could not sleep, 
the night did seem so long l 

M .—No doubt but that this was the case with 
Jonah. Perhaps these three.days and nights seem¬ 
ed longer to him than any whole year of his life ; 
and then, bis thoughts were very sad and painful. - 

J ,—I dare say that be thought about his. home; 
I am 9 ure I should have done so: and I suppose 
that he was afraid he should never go to it any 
more. 

M .—Perhaps he did; but there was something 
which troubled him much worse than this. 

J .—What was that, mother? 

M .—The want of God's gracious presence, 
which had been taken from him on account of his 
disobedience ; and it was this which went as a dag¬ 
ger to his heart. He said, “ J am cast out of thy 
sight!” No doubt but he thought of the happy sea¬ 
sons when he had gone to the temple with God’s 
servants, to worship him. He had been often 
happy there. I 

J. —Poor Jonah ! what a dreaful state he must 
have been in. He says, that bis “ spirit fainted 
within him 1” You said, mother, the other day, 
that when we were in trouble, we should comfort 
ourselves by thinking that God's servants had been 
atfiicied, oast ages, in just the same way: but 
Jonari ronld not do so, mother, could he ? 

M — J Mie, he could not; on this account he 
must aaie l^een the more distressed. Job lost his 
possessions, an^his family, jmd be was sorely af¬ 
flicted ; Joseph was cast into a pit, and sold for a 
slave; David was obliged to^iide himself in caves, 
and often to flee for his life; Daniel was cast into 
the den of Ijqns : but no one was ever, before or 
since, swallowed'up by a fish, and yet preserved 
alive. v 

J. —But he did not give up all for lost, mother ? 

M. —No! He was brought very low; but then 
Jonah called upon the Lord. Times of peculiar 
trouble have always been times of peculiar prayer 
to God's people. 

J. —But'what a place it was to pray in, mother! 

M. —No place, John, is improper for prayer, Jo¬ 
nah knew that God could help even in the greatest 
extremity ; he knew that prayer could reach to the 
throne of God even from the bottom of the sea, and 
bring down the deliverance he needed. He had 
often found the Lord to be the hearer and answerer 
of prayer; and so, though he had never heard of 
any one who had been saved from such a condition, 
he said, 44 I will look again towards thine holy tem¬ 
ple !” He 44 remembered the Lord,” how gracious 
he was, and is; and how 44 able to do exceedingly 
above ati that we can aide or -think.” . 

J.—And the Lord did hear his prayer, mother; 
for the chapter says, that the Lord spake to the fish, 
and he threw him out upon the dry land. 

M. —Yes; blessed be his holy name! he does 
' hear prayer; he never said to his people “ Seek ye 
me!” in vain. 

/.—It was very wonderful, that the fish should 
lo as God bade him. 

AT.—Every creature which exists, is the Lord’s, 

' does as he pleases. AH that fly through the 
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air, or that swim thco'igh the ocean, or that creep, 
or walk, on the ^artb, are his. The sun, and 
moon, and stars, a:d the world on which we live,! 
and every thing have ever seen H or can see, is 
the Lord’s. 

J. —How glad Jonah must have been, mother, 
when he saw thelight a^m, and when he found 
himself on dry laid! ** 

M. —No doubt! he was t —indeed, he has told us 
so; and he never forgot the lessons which God 
taught him. He bad learnt, that to disobey God’s 
plain commands, ; was forsaking his own mercies, 
and pursuing after lying vanities and that the great 
God can deliver his servants out of the greatest dif¬ 
ficulties and trials. But we mus not forget, John, 
what our Lord said about Jonah.—that he was a 
type of himself; and that as Jona . was three days 
and nights in the fish’s belly, so ho should be a si¬ 
milar time in the tomb; and we knon that this was 
the case. And, aa Jonah’s spirit fnnted within 
him, so the Savioui^as^ 44 Sorrowful—exceedingly 
sorrowfhl even unt6 death.” O yes. it wa» so, 
John; and he suffered thus for our sins,—yet, as 
the prophet Jonah again saw the light of heaven, 
/so the Lord Jesus 

“ rose to live end reign. 

When death itself is dead !” 

J, —Is not this very delightful, mother ? ' 

M .—It is, John; for “ Christ is the first fruits of 
them that slept;” and all who really believe on 
him, though they die, yet shall they rise from their 
graves, and live with him in heaven for ever! 

[ Youth** Friend. 
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STEALING APPLES. 

Little Harry was a good boy, about seven years 
old. Hatry’s father waa dead; and his mother 
had to work very hard- to support herself and her 
little boy. Harry was very sorry for his mother, 
and he tried to help her all he could. He would 
rise early in the moraing, take his little pail on his 
arm, and go down to a. spring of water, ahd dip up 
as much as he could lift, and carry it to his mother 
to make tea for her breakfast; but Harry ate bread 
and milk. They had a cow, and Harry used to 
driveJier to the pasture every -morning, and go af¬ 
ter her every night, Harry’s mother was a good 
woman, and she always taught him to say his pray¬ 
ers every night and every morning, and sh} told 
him never to tell lies, or speak bad words, or steal 
so much as a pin freftn any person; for if he did 
God would not love him. 

When Harry drov^ his cow to pasture, he had to 
pass by a large orchkrd that belonged to Mr. Tru¬ 
man. The apples pung very thick on the trees; 
and they looked so yellow and nice, that little Harry 
wished, and wished,! he had some of them/to eat. 
But he always asked his mother’s permission before 
doing any thing; and then he always minded, and 
did just as she told him to do. He was a good boy; 
do you, my dear littk readers, always obey your mo¬ 
ther, as this good bejy did ? 

When Harry reached his home he said to his 
mother, “ Mother, you cannot guess how many ap¬ 
ples Mr. Truman has on his trees! The limbs 
bend almost to the ground, and the fruit looks so 
yellow and sweet! j I wish you would give me 
leave to go into the orchard, and pick two apples 
for you, and two for me.” 

44 But Harry,” said his mother, 44 yon know the 
apples are not mine; and 1 have often told you we 
must dot take what does not belong to us; it is 
stealing if we do.” 

44 Why, mother,” replied Harry, looking very so¬ 
be r, f o r he wanted tha applce sadly,—Mr. Tru¬ 
man ,cannot want so many himself, and he would 
! never miss four apples, I am sure—two for yon, and 
two for me.” „ 

“ Perhaps he might not miss them,” said his 
mother, “ and perhaps he would never know it; but 
do you not think God would know it, Harry ? And 
besides, should you not feel guilty whenever you 
saw Mr. Truman, and be afraid he would find you 
out? We are always happiest, my child, when we 
do right.” * 


14 But what can Mr. Truman do with so many ap¬ 
ples?” inquired Harry, still looking very grave. 
“ He cannot use them ail himself.” 

“ No, be does not use them all himself. He .sells 
some to people, and they pay money for them; and 
he very often gives apples to poor folks. He al¬ 
ways lets them have as many as they wish, and pay 
in some kind of work. Do you not see I am now 
spinning for Mrs. Truman ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Harry, 44 I know you hare to 
work very hard, and spin wool and flax. I wish I 
could help you.” 

“ Well, Harry, when I have spun a few more 
skeins of yarn, you shall carry the whole to Mrs. 
Truman. Then she will pay me a bushel of apples; 
sand you shall have as many as you can eat. Will 
not that be much better than creeping into Mr. Tru¬ 
man’s orchard, and stealing his apples, and feeling 
all the time that you are very 1 naughty ?” 

” Yes, indeed, indeed it will,” cried Harry, jum¬ 
ping up and down with joy. “ I ana sure I never 
•h*U wish, to steal apples again, I knew M th«? 
it was naughty; 1 knew you would not give me 
leave to go; and I am glad you did not. When 
shall you have the fyples ?” 

11 In two or three days; so now go and drive the 
cow to pasture ,* and be sure to make haste home a- 
gain.” 

Harry ran whistling off, as merry as a cricket, 
thinking all the time how kind bis mother was to 
him.; and how he intended to help her, and mind 
her. 

Just as he came to the orchard he met Jack Wild¬ 
fire* * great ugly boy, who was always doing some 
mischief. 

“ Well Harry,” said Jack, 44 don’t you wish you 
had some of those good apples ?” 

44 Not now,” said Harry. 44 My mother will buy 
me w>me, in two or the days, and then I shall have 
as many as I wish.” 

“ Buy some in two or three days!” repeated Jack, 
mimicking Harry, and laughing as loud as he could! 
14 Why I will have some now, and without buying ; 
I mean to climb over the wall, and fill my pockets 
and bosom full—and if you will go with me, I will 
shake off some apples for you.” 

“No, I will not go,” said Harry, “ it is stealing ; 
and my mother says it is a mean and wipked thing 
to steal; and l know it is, and I never thke any 
thing without asking leave.” 

“ Who’ll see us?” asked Jack. “Who’ll know 
it? We need not tell of it ourselves; and Mr. 
Truman will never miss a few apples.” 

“God will know it,” replied Harry. 44 He sees 
all we do, and hears all we say, and knows all we 
think—and I will not do so bad a thing. I should 
feel afraid to see Mr. Truman.” 

“ 1 don’t care for your preaching, Harry,” said 
Jack. “ I shall pick me some apples, and I know 
there’s no harm in it. But if ever you tell any body, 

1 will whip you soundly, depend upon it.” 

So saying, Jack sprang to climb upon the high 
stone fence, that surrounded the orchard, while 
Harry ran after bis cow. He drove her into the 
pasture, and was just shutting the gate when he 
heard Jack scream, “Harry! Harry!” as loud as 
he could. Harry ran back to the orchard, and 
there he saw Jack lying on the ground, and the 
great rocks and stones were all around him, and 
one was lying on him, so that he could not rise. He 
told ’Harry that, in attempting to jump over the wall, 
his foot caught between two stones, and he fell 
backwards; and the stones fell on him, and he fear¬ 
ed his leg was broken. . 

“But, Harry,” continued he, “do try and lift 
this stone off my leg, and help roe home, and I or r 
er will attempt 16 steal again.” ^ 

“ I cannot take off the stones,” said Harry , ,c i * i 
are so large and heavy; but I will tun and ViJ v r * 
Truman.” 

44 Oh, don’t call him ! don’t call him) He will 
whip me for trying to get into his orchard, and 
throwing down his wall; I had rather lie here all 
day, than let him know it.” 

44 1 knew you would be ashamed to fcva him 
know it,” said Harry, *%}t I shall call hun.’* 
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So Harry ran to Mr. Truman’s, and told him the 
* whole truth ; and Mr. Truman told him be was a 
good, honest boy; “ but as for Jack/’ said he, “ he 
is oalled an ugly, lying, thieving rogue, and if he 
has broken his leg, people will not care much for 
the pain he suffers; though they will pity his poor 
mother. O! it is a sad thing for a mother to know 
that her son is a bad boy.” 

Then they went to Jack, and found him crying 
bitterly; and Mr. Truman helped him up, and 
found his leg, though badly bruised, was not bro¬ 
ken. Mr. IVuman told him to remember that bad' 
boys were usually punished, in some way or other, 
and even if they escaped a whipping, yet nobody 
ever loved them, or would trust them. Then turn¬ 
ing* to Harry, he said, “ Come here, my good boy, 
and I will show Jack how honesty is rewarded. 
Come to this tree and fill your hat with apples; and 
always when you want any, come and ask me, and 
you shall have Romany as you please.” 

Little Hftnry carried ttwr iron to-hfo oiothor, and 
“''told her he was notf convinced that children were 
always happiest when they did right. [Jin?. Mis. 


TH9 iriTASSRT. 

For the Youth'* Companion. 

MORNING LESSONS.— Lesson 6th. 

THE PRIZE COMPOSITION. 

Mr. M-soon came in from his walk, when 

you know he was to hear the prize composition . Ed¬ 
ward had brought the pocket-bool^, which contain¬ 
ed the paper he was going to read. Frances had 
taken out her work-basket and seated herself at her 
jvork, that she might be perfectly still and listen 
to every word of the story. Mrs. M- pro¬ 

ceeded with the stocking she was mending, and 

Mr. M-/laying the little silver medal upon hU 

knee, turned with a countenance glowing with pa¬ 
rental pleasure to listen to this early effort of his 
son. 

It is The Story of Joseph, papa, said Edward ; 
the Master said he did not expect us to write it so 
well as it is written in the Bible, for he says nobody 
can tell stories so beautifully as they are told there. 

That is very true, said his father, and I am glad 
your preceptor has taught yon this; at the same 
time I approve of your trying to write them in your 
own langujige, because it will fix them deeper in 
jxrar memory. 

Yes, Papa, that is just what he says. Shall I 
T>egin now? 

Yes, my dear. 

All are now attentive, and Edward reads. 

The Story op Joseph, —(from scripture.) 

Pretty soon after the world was made, there lived 
a man named Jacob. He lived in the stranger’s 
country; I believe they called it Canaan. He had 
twelve sons; one was named Reuben, one Joseph, 
and the youngest was little Benjamin. I do not re¬ 
member the names of the others. But his father 
loved Joseph better than any of bis son9, and so 
be made him a very nice coat, and they called it a 
coat of many colours: but he did not give any to 
bis other sons. And so Joseph’s brothers were an¬ 
gry with him, because his father loved him the best, 
and gave him a handsome coat. And then Joseph 
dreamed some dreams; and he dreamed that the 
sun, moon and eleven stars made obeisance to him, 
and when he told the dream, his father reproved 
him, and said, shall I, and thy mother, and thy 
brothers indeed bow down to thee? Ana then his 
brothers hated him more. Now his brothers were 
shepherds and they kept their father’s flocks, and 
they went to feed them in Shechem. And his fa¬ 
ther told Joseph to go and find bis brothers, and 
see if they were well, and see if the sheep were 
well, and bring him word again. So he went, but 
he could not find them; and he met a man who 
told him they were gone to Dothan. Then Joseph 
went to Dothan. But when his brothers saw him a 
great way off, thdy said, see the dreamer coming: 
and they said let us kill bim and tell his father that 
an evil beast has done it. But Reuben said no, we 
will not shed his blood because he is our brother, 
but let us cast him into this pit in the wilderness. 


Reuben meant after the others bad gon^ away, to 
take him out of the pit and carry him home to his 
father. So when Joseph had come up to them, 
they stript off his coat—his beautiful coat of many 
colors, and threw him into the deep pit. 

Ok poor Joseph! exclaimed Frances, as she sat 
with her eyes riveted upon Edward, her work hav¬ 
ing long since dropt from her lap. But her moth¬ 
er’s gentle reproof restored recollection, and she 
stooped in evident confusion to resume her work 
again. Edward proceeded. 

And so these wicked and cruel brothers sat down 
to eat and to drink and be merry, just as if nothing 
had happened—and I suppose poor Joseph was 
crying in the dark pit. While they were sitting 
there, some Ishmalites came along, and then they 
took their brother up out of the pit, and sold him 
to these men for twenty pieces of silver, and these 
men carried him very far off, down into Egypt, and 
sold him to a man named Fotiphar, and then Jo¬ 
seph .was a slave. But bis ^brothers killed a kid, 
and took Joseph’s coat, and dipped it in the blood, 
and then carried it home to his father, add asked 
him if he knew whether it wa« his son’s coat? And 
Jacob said, yes it is my son’s coat, an evil beast 
has devoured him. And many dayB his father 
wept for him, and they all tried to comfort him, 
but he would not be comforted, but said his grey 
hairs should sorrow to the grave. 

Edward having finished reading, folded up the 
paper, and gave it into his father’s hand. 

It is very well, my son, said Mr. M-, but is 

this the whole of Joseph’s story? 

No, papa, we are to write His Life in Egypt , 
when we return to school again. 

There is a great deal to be learned from the 
story thus far, said Mr. M-, does your instruc¬ 

tor point out the different truths it teaches? 

Yes, papa, he questions us to see jf we under¬ 
stand it. * 

And what amiable and Christian affection do 
these brothers so sadly want? 

Brotherly love, said Edward, and also affection 
and respect for their father. For while they treat¬ 
ed their brother Joseph with great cruelty, they 
chose the surest way to make their poor father very 
miserable. 

Had Joseph, amiable and Christian affections ? 

I think he had, pup*, for he seeme<T perfectly 
obedient, and ready to go to his brothers when fiis 
father desired it; and his going even to Dothan to 
seek them, showed tha,t he leally loved them. 

Yes, it does not seem that there was any hatred 
towards his brothers in Joseph’s heart. We are 
taught by this story that family discord, or broth¬ 
er’s quarrels will always be punished by Almighty 
God. It is probable these <wicked brothers found 
themselves very miserable after their return, for it 
seems they tried to comfort their afflicted father, for 
the sorrow they had brought upon him, but as he 
would not be comforted, his sorrow was constantly 
before their eyes, reminding them of their guilt. 
But they were not sincerely sorry , for had they 
been, they would have confessed all to their father 
—told him where Joseph was, and hqmbly asked 
his forgiveness for their wicked deed, and for con¬ 
cealing it with so wicked a falsehood. But God 
from heaven saw all; and he punished these men 
by giving conscience power to distress them contin¬ 
ually, so ^hat they had not a moment’s peace—he 
also sent various other judgments upon them, as 
you will hereafter read. And now Edward, can 
you tell of whom Joseph was a type ? 

Yes, papa, our master said he was a type of 
Christ; for Christ was sold t>v one, who should 
have been his brother and disciple, for thirty pieces 
of silver. 

But what is a type , mamma ? whispered Frances, 
fearing lest she'should interrupt again. 

I will tell you, my dear, said her father, who over¬ 
heard the whisper. A type is a sign of something 
to come. Joseph was sold by his bretheis as a sign , 
that our Saviour was to come into the world, and 
be sold by Judas Iscariot, who professed to be hi 9 
disciple and friend and brother , (for our Saviour 
calls bis disciples brethren.) Then Joseph’s histo¬ 


ry so far, points out Christ, and therefore he is said 
to be a type of Christ. Do you understand, my 
dear ? 

I believe so; thank you, papa. 

The little reading circle now broke up; and at 
his father’s request, Edward promised to send 
home Joseph’s Life in Egypt, after he had written 
it at school. 

Perhaps my little readers will get a peep at this 
also'. S. Lucy. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


WHITE ANTS. 

Mr. Smeathman, divides these insects into three 
orders. First, the working insects, or laborers. 
Second, the fighters, or soldiers. Third, the • 
winged or perfect insects, which are male and fe¬ 
male, and capable of multiplying the species; these 
last he calls the nobility and gentry, because they 
P^ither. labour nor fight. The different functions 
of the laborers and soldiers, or the civil abd milita¬ 
ry establishment, in a community .of white ants, 
are illustrated by Mr. Smeathman in an attempt to 
examine their nests or city. On making a breach 
in any part of this structure, with a hoe or pickaxe, 
a soldier appears, and walks about the breach, as if 
to see whether the enemy is gone, or to examine 
whence the attack proceeds. In a short time he is 
followed by two or three others, and soon afterwards 
by a numerous body, who rush out as fast as the 
breach will permit them, their numbers increasing, 
as long as one continues to batter the building. 
During this time they are in the utmost bustle and 
agitation, some being employed in beating, with 
their forceps upon the building, so as to make a 
noise which may be heard three or four feet dis¬ 
tance. On ceasing to disturb them, the soldiers re¬ 
tire, and are succeeded by the labourers, who has¬ 
ten, in various directions towards the breach, each 
with a burden of mortar in bis mouth, ready tem¬ 
pered.—Though there are millions of them, they 
never stop of embarrass each other, and a wall grad¬ 
ually arises to fill up the chasms*. A soldier attends 
every six hundred or a thousand of the labourers, 
seemingly as a director of the works : for he never 
touches the mortar, either to lift or carry it. 

One in particular, places himself close to the- 

waTT under repair, and frequently makes the above 
mentioned noise, which is instantly answered by a 
loud hiss from all the labourers within the dome : 
and at every such signal, they evidently redouble 
their pace, and work as fast again. The w\# k be¬ 
ing completed, a renewal of the attack produces 
the same effect. Tlfe soldiers agaiivrush out, and 
then retreat, and are followed by the labourers loa¬ 
ded with mortar, and as active and as diligent as be¬ 
fore. Thus the pleasure of seeing them come out 
to fight and work alternately, Mr. Smeathman ob¬ 
serves, may be attained as curiosity excites, Or time 
permits, and it will certainly be found, that one or¬ 
der never attempts to. fight, nor the other to work, 
let the emergency be ever so great. The obstina¬ 
cy of the sojdiers is remarkable; they fight to the ve¬ 
ry last, disputing every inch of ground so well, as 
often to drive away the negroes, who are without 
shoes, and make white people bleed plentifully 
through their stockings. 

From the Rochester Daily Advertizer , April 10, 1829. 

THE DOG AND DRUNKARD. 

On the evening of the 8th inst., as we were com¬ 
ing from Le Roy to this place in the Pioneer, the 
night being uncommonly dark, we discovered for 
some distance before we reached Allen’s Creek, in 
Wheatland, that a dog not known to any of the 
passengers, was frequently running about the sides 
of the carriage, and evidently very uneasy, and 
seeming to look with deep interest, for some notice 
from the passengers within. When we had come ** 
to within ten or twelve rods of the creek, the dog 
got before the stage, and in the middle of the road, 
set up a most earnest barking and crying, which 
attracted the notice of the passengers and driven 
who apprehending that all this concern of ± 
strange dog might mean something, stopped tit 
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horses, and looking under his coach, and within six 
inches of his wheel, saw a roan lying across the 
path in such a position, that had he drove two feet 
further, the wheel must have passed directly over 
the neck of the poor creature and terminated his 
existence. The man was old and gray headed, and 
the secret of his exposure was, he was drunk, so 
druuk that when aroused he could not speak! As 
soon as he was drawn from tinder the coach, the 
faithful dog was in an ecstacy of joy—his first mo¬ 
tion was to stretch himself at full length upon his 
beastly master, fawning with more interest than 
language can describe, then jumping across his bo¬ 
dy backward and forward, as if to shield him from 
danger, or to infuse animation into his almost life¬ 
less body. We state these facts for two reasons;— 
first to show the danger of rum, and secondly the 
sagacity of the animal; the faithful interest mani¬ 
fested by the dog could not have been more fully 
expressed, even if he had possessed the power of 
speech—and we must add OTT^wn^dmore, tv sm- 
the disgusting drunkard before the reader—he held 
in his hand the neck of a broken bottle. There are 
8 living witnesses of the above facts, which happen¬ 
ed only two days since. Passengers. 


EDITORIAL. 


CONVERTED HEATHEN CHILDREN. 

We are permitted to insert two letter?, written by heathen 
youths in Ceylon to a' Ladies* Benevolent Society in Boston. 
That Society supports them while obtaining an education, and 
they are named Joshua and Susan Huntington, for die Rev. 
Mr. 1 Huntington, former pastor of Old South Chnrch in Bos¬ 
ton npd bis lady. One of diem, (Joshua’s) is in his own hand¬ 
writing, which is very good: few of our educated people write 
better. We have thought it best to alter no part of it, that his 
improvement as it is, may be seen in Spelling, grammar and form 
of expression. The letter of Susan is an English translation of 
what she .wrote in Tamul. We do not know the age of either 
child, or the term of time which they had spent at school. The 
explanatory notes are by the Rev. Miron Winslow, a missionary 
to Ceylon from diia country. 

Batticotta , June , 1828. 

The following particulars are written with hu¬ 
miliation and grateful feelings the society that pat- 
ThidiLS lb** rrercy of the triune God, 

. » ?r , !y stunted h re; though you have 

»• * written •!> n*e, I 1 m.<u of yuur welfare by the be- 
*1 T: g*:t that da aim tl there, enlighten¬ 
ed your minds to propagate trie glad tidings of the 
gospel to my benighted country -men ; you. will be 
apprised of the miserable state of the heathen a- 
mongst whom I dwell. In this heathen land,where 
all persons worship idols, and pay homage to their 
gods, you who caused me to think of my sinful nature 
and the depravity of ray heart, deserve the highest 
thank. I see that I was in a benighted and de¬ 
plorable state, before I entered the school estab¬ 
lished by your bountiful generosity, under the su¬ 
perintendence of Rev. M, Winslow, in the parish 
of Oodooville. I say that I am happy as I was in¬ 
structed by the unwearied and constant efforts and 
exertions of Rev. M. Winslow, one of the Mis¬ 
sionaries who came here from their native coun¬ 
try, by your assistance. 

Hereby I have a tolerable knowledge of Chris¬ 
tianity, the holy religions, and of Him who is the 
sovereign Lord .of the realms of heaven; and also 
of this transcient world which was by no other 
means redeemed, than by the cross of Christ, the 
only begotten Son of God, whom I never heard of 
before. As I have been taught in this manner, I 
was persuaded to have recourse to Christ, the re¬ 
fuge to me who was swerving from the true path, 
and to obtain the pardon of sin, the result of his 
wonderful sufferings; and received the baptism, 
together with the Lord’s Supper, the tokens ol my 
having recourse to Christ. I endeavour, by the 
assistance of the Holy Ghost that they may be not 
only external but internal. Moreover I try to com¬ 
municate the gospel to my countrymen so far as it 
is in my power, so that their gloomy minds may be 
enlightened by the knowledge of the true God, and 
erly putsue the furtherance of sanctifier, that I 
<ht not be a stumbling-block! by which they will 


err. I was taken after a few years into the school 
at Manipy, under the care of Mr. L. Spaulding, 
and after a few months I went to the school at Til- 
lipally, under the care of Mr. H. Woodward; and 
lastly I was received into the Central School at 
Batticotta, to learn ;under the superintendence of 
Rev. Mr. D. Poor, j The course of studies I pur¬ 
sue while in the Sophomore class, are Pinnock’s 
Catechism on the uste of the globes, construing the 
Introduction to the English Reader, and the trans¬ 
lation of the old sayings of Avvayar. 

With sincere gratitude, your unworthy beneficia- 
ry, (Signed) Joshua Huntington. 

Note .—The above is Huntington’s hand writing ; 
and, I suppose, entirely his own composition. Hun¬ 
tington gives us, on-the whole, good Satisfaction, 
as a student and as^a Christian, though he is not 
among the first in \ho Seminary. He would be 
thankful for any useful books which the Society 
may be kind enough to send him. M. Winslow. 

May Jesus be with os. I beg leave to inform to 
you my most beloved and respected benefactors, that 
through the mercy of God, and your favour, I am 
in good health, and I am anxious to know of your 
health. Though I was poor, I was admitted into 
the boarding school of Mr. Winslow, by the favour 
of God, and taught not only to read of the suffer¬ 
ings and death of Christ, but Mr. Winslow fre¬ 
quently spoke to me of those things. At first I des¬ 
pised them, and spent my time in trifles, without 
having any thoughts of the sufferings of Christ, 
and the privileges I enjoyed from his mercy. As 
the Lord had mercy on me, I was made to re¬ 
pent of my sins, and to believe on Jesus Christ. 
Since that, seven girls of the boarding school join¬ 
ed the church with me, and partook of the Lord’s 
Supper. I now praise the Lord, as he has called 
me who had been darkness and in the shadow of 
death to his marvellous light. A thousand tongues 
would not be enough for me to praise Him. As God 
says in his word, that he will grant the petitions of 
his people, I humbly beg you would pray for me 
that my immortal soul may not be cast into hell. I 
will not forget to pray for you. When I think of the 
idols whom my father, mother, & relations and myself 
worshipped, I am ashamed in my self. Now I con¬ 
sider them as sweepings. As Christ says, all ye 
that>are weary and heavy laden come unto me, 1 
will give you rest; though I am a sinner, he will 
forgive my 6ins. Afts, 1 am an ugly sinner. Who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death? Who 
shall give me the waier of life that I may not have 
thirst. I believe thafc Christ will do all for me. I 
can say now it is in a hymn: O ugly world, I do 
not want your prosperity. Ih the boarding school, 
30 girls are with me. I request you would pray 
for my father, mother, brother and relations, that 
God might save thern. 

My beloved and respected benefactress, your fos¬ 
ter child. (Signed) Susan Huntington. 

The above is a literal translation of what was 
written by Susan in Tamul, without any alterations 
to accommodate it to English.—In this state it shows 
better the state of her mind than if more liberty 
were taken to alter it and make it better English. 
We have much comfort in Susan, and trust she will 
continue to adorn the profession she has made and 
be a crown of rejoicing to her patrons in the world 
to come. My dear madam, your9 truly, 

- M. Winslow. 

EDITORIAL REMARKS. . 

It must be pleasing to all the friends of missions, 
to receive evidence of the mental improvement and 
«pitknal-elcjLutjon the heathen to whom they 
have sent the gospel. The teaobers of these youths 
went out from our enlightened and happy America, 
preaching peace to them that were far off, proclaim-' 
ing among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of 
Christ The active Christians of our country have 
contributed to the support of these missionaries, 
and send them money every year to procure their 
bread. They do this because they love the 60 uls of 
the pagans, and desire that they may be saved; be¬ 
cause they love the missionary cause, and those de¬ 
voted men who have not couuted their lives dear to 


them that they might testify to lost men the gospel of 
the grace of God. Christians at home watch over 
these labors with great solicitude, and anxiously 
search for the springing up of the seed which is 
sown. They lament when they hear that the poor 
souls continue given to idolatry and superstition, 
choosing darkness rather than light. They rejoice 
with great gladness. when they hear that any are 
turned from their dumb idols to serve the living God. 
When many are converted and churches formed of 
the first fruits of such lands of darkness; when 
waters break forth in the desert and fountains in a 
dry and thirsty land; when revivals of religion take 
place in such shades of death; then do Christians 
rejoice with the joy of harvest, and many thanks¬ 
givings redound to God. Many individual conver¬ 
sions have apparently been wrought on the island 
of Ceylon; and at two different times, we believe, 
have the missions there been favored with showers 
of grace and with times of r^xeshing from the pre- 
©one* of the Lord. 1 One at least of the writers of 
the above letters, is reconed as a real and devoted 
Christian; perhaps both are such. And we naav 
hope that their American benefactors, who have 
never seen and will never see their faces in the flesh, 
will meet them in heaven, saved ^y their efforts and 
in answer to their prayers. 

It is well for young people to read and hear much 
concerning the dark state of the heathen^ and of 
the progress of the gospel among them. Very 
much of this work is yet to be done, before the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord as 
the waters fill the deep. Our children in coming 
years must take their part in this work, and they 
should early be trained to it and have their feelings 
enlisted in all that pertains to it. They should ear¬ 
ly learn to pity heathen children, of whom myriads 
are groping in the profound darkness of a moral 
midnight. While enjoying their Bible, their schools, 
their sacred Sabbaths and the ministry of reconcili¬ 
ation, let them remember those to whom every one 
of these blessings are denied, and imagine them¬ 
selves left in the same deplorable condition. Let 
them learn to rejoice in the extension of their privi¬ 
leges to others, and especially in hearing of their 
saving efficacy and power, through the Holy Spirit 
sunt down from heaven; And let them not fail of 
his salvation themselves, by not believing on Jesus 
while they have the clearest gospel light. And while 
God is bringing in his ransomed from the East and 
the West, from the Noith and the South, let not 
any of our beloved readers, or any children from 
this Christian country, be cast into outer darkness. 


POETRY. 


A FATHER’S BLESSING. 

My father said, “ God bless thee, boy !” 

And I sou Id see the silent tear 

Flow down that cheek, so ag’d and sear; 

It seem'd to say, in bliss, in pain. 

On earth we ne’er shall meet again : 

He press’d my hand; the smile of joy 
Fled as he cried, “ God bless thee, boy !** 

My father said, “ God blew thee, child f” 

And from his lips a fervent prayer. 

Was whisper’d to the midnight air; 

It seem’d as tho’ the hand of death 
Had wafted on his holy breath: 

Whilst as he spake, in accents mild, 

He wept, and said,—“God bless thee, child !” 

My father said, “ Farewell, farewell !" . 

And when we Darted on the shore, 

I thought I ne’er should see him more j 
One parting look from him to take 
I felt as tho' my heart ’twould break : 

From his proud bosom’s struggling swell 

Buret forth these words—“ My child—farewell f** 

■ ** ( TrnwtiUr. 

- THE ANXIOUS BIRD* 

Sweet bird, that sits on yonder spray, 

I would not take thy nest; 

I will go for, yes, far away, 

That thou may’st be at rest. 

Thy unfledged nestlings chirp thee hone, 

And long for thy return ; 

Then quickly fly, tho’ all alone. 

And soon 'twiU be their turn. 

As birds attend their little young. 

And watch their dailv growth 
Let men instruct their children too, 

And keep their minds from sloth. 

3 
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